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Art. 1 .—Mcmoires de M,'f?e HourrieiiMe, Ministre sur 

Napoleont le Directoire, Ic Comiilat, (^Empire U^staum^ 

iion. Tomes 1.—VI. 8vo. Paris. 1829. '* 

So much has been written about Napoleon, the greater part of 
wliich is so justly liable to the suspickni of falsehood, that a cor¬ 
rector and verifier of tlje various stories respecting liiin becomes 
as valuable a contributor to true knowledge as the reporter of 
now facts. M. <le Eourriemu*, however, appears in both characters: 
his position was favourable- for the collection of the truth, and his 
disposition fits him for the business of correction. ,lJis comrade 
at school; his friend in after-life, sharing his young hopes and 
fears; a partner in his first successes, and then his intimate pri- . 
vate secretary; a kind of third hand or other self for many years 
of conquest, glory and power—no one assuredly has yet entered 
the lists with such claims to be heard on the subject of Napoleott 
as M. Fauvelet de Bourrienne. In order to enepurage Bour-^ 
rienne under the orIuous labour he continually imposed opoi) 
him, Bonaparbi would soinetimes say. Bourrienne! w'C shall 
go down to posterity together.” The vanity of this hope was ' 
shown in the answer—♦.*. r ) ni t me who was the secretary 
of Alexander?” The ... has, iiowever, a'good chance of 
reaching that gt.al which, perhaps, the seejetartf might have 
missed. Undoubtedly, as long as jlie character and achievements 
of Napoleon are an object of interest to th» student, and it would 
be diflicult to say when they w-|l cease to be so,”tlic work Of 
Bourrienne will be referred to as,*a most faithful depositary of in-' 
formation respecting a great number of bis acts, and moreover of 
his motives and true character, (^her books have given us Na¬ 
poleon in the field, or in the/;ourtj|. in the saloon, Rnd in the pri¬ 
vacy^ even» of his apartments: but J^ur.^enne shows him in t^e „ 
cabinet, in the private cabinet, th^tjifffi-place of all his vast con-^ 
ceptions, and the starting point of eadh of his great courseS'^th%i 
t ^ene of his mental debates, and the asylum where he retroa||ikl'to";,| 
«^cide, to consid%, and to give the firs| movement to 
designs. Night and day Bourrienne worked with hiiSV carty./, 
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.aiid^dte, Oetdi’J^aiKl afU:r dinner, with or without sleep!* 1lis ^ecr(^ 
tary was on li»e spot, read liis ilespalches, trans!al(^i hi^ongimi- 
nieatioiis, and opened his letters. Bourrieiine was awaixf that he 
and his mastef were, mtildug histpry;' so that he tlid not, like so 
many unconscious actors in great scenes, let the opprutunilies 
pass without taking accurate note of all tl/at came under his , 
/ jQJlice. In spite ot the latigue of ineessaut labour at •all unsi'u- 
■»sbnable hourf, he let no day ]>a.ss without recording its <;vent.s, 
cr setting aside the materials for judging them aright, lie 
thus became the possessor t>f, an accpmulation ol' documeuts of 
unequalled interest, which have proved llu' groundwork of these 
]V'IeuloiH5^.^^V ilh them as his con]]tanions, Bouriicmie, wliether 
greater quiet dr greater security, has now sought a retreat 
in the chateau ol the Duchess of Bratica.s, iu the Netherlands, 
where he has undertaken t4*e task of reading and correcting the 
forme! histories of Napoleon, and of writing his»o\vip lie is, 
however, loo iiiod('stto dignify it with so high-sounding a title; he 
only hopes that the liiture historian, when the lime arrives to do 
strict Justice to Napoleon, will find in his work information upon 
the matters vvhich came within his knowledge; for it is only of 
such that he speaks: many great events jiass without notice; bat¬ 
tles and conquests, and other important scenes, take place with¬ 
out more than a casual allusion iu the pages of these Memoirs, 
for the reason assigned, viz. that Boiirrienne had not witnessed 
th ra, and possessed no anlhcntic dociimciils relating to them. 
Let, as he says, others do as much, and wc; would add “ no more.” 
But why, it may be asked, should we repose more coulideuce in 
the professions of Boiirrienne than in iiiany*^blhcjs w iio havt' laid 
strong claim to belief. We put the question for the sake of giving 
the answer. • . 

My answer,” says he, is very simple. J enter the lists the last j 
I havejQpad all thaWny predecessors have written 3 I have a deep <-on- 
viction of the truth of all I say; i have no interest in deceiving, no dis¬ 
grace to fear, 110 recompense to expect. 1 neither wish to obscure, his 
glory, nor to flecoratc it. Hovucv|i' great Napoleon may have been, he 
was a man, and had he not a manli weaknesses ? 1 speak of him such 

as 1 have seen him, known him—often admired, sometimes condemned 
him. I tell all I have witnessed, heard, written, thought under each 
circumstance. I have neither ■ermitted my.self to be enslaved by the 
prestiges of the imagination, r\S by friendship, nor by hatred. 1 have 
irot, moreover, introduced*^jij^^ reflection w'hich did not*arisc ki my 
own mind at the very moroent^f the event which produced it. How 
many ads; how many writings \*ere there which 1 could only lament! 
bowmany measures inconsistent with my views, iny principles, my elm- • 
racier,'IU which the best intentions in the world ^cre utterly powerl^ 
ill resistnig the obstacles presented by a will of iron.” 
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1 Napoleon’s niiisler-passion vvas a hnngcM* of fuliVc^H'anie. l&fhal 
will liistorv sav?—vvhat will postcri<_y think ? —wen* the spoc'ches 
oftenost in -bis inoittli; they bf^eame Ins principles of’* action. 
-Doubtless this love of renoWYi had bcieii early instilktl into him by 
.. sonu; accidental instruction; it probably produce.d some of his 
earliest slej)s in life; aiul when he first felt that it was likely to be 
gratilied, -nluin it first occurred to him that he vvas in a position- 
in which all the vvoild were beginning to talk of him, we may 
conceive with what ardour this passion would grow—with what 
devouring energy it would arm his will: elTect would become a 
cause, and give that impetus to his career which endured to the 
termination of his existence. This observation is rentlered parti¬ 
cularly necessary when the liistoriaii has to take into consideratior*^ 
the documents from St. Helena, which m‘arly all proceeded from 
his own mouth, and all of which were fjorreeted either by his own 
pen, or undffp.his own <lit(*ction. The Memoirs of St. Celcrta 
are neither more nor less than llm view's which Napoleon wislied 
posterity to tak(; of his own character and actions; truth is only 
so far considvned or 7namiged that it may not start up a refractory 
witness against the wished for complexion of the case. M. de 
IJourrieniK; gives us clearly to understand, that an inconsistcucy 
between his statements and those of the St.-Helena MSS. is hot 
to be held as fatal to his more authentic narration. He has 
often, in these documents/’ says M.de IJourrienne, ** recounted 
as ^ fact that which was only an fr/ca, anil moreover an idea b< .711 
in St. Helena, the child of misfortune, and transported by his 
imagination into liurope to the lime of liis prosperity.” In short, 
it W'duld seem fioiff*M. de Hourriemie’s report—and he is not 
singular—to ht; a grand mistake if any one were to write the liis- 
tory of Napoleon after the procl'iniations and the bulletins which 
preceded from his own pen, or what is more, from the confiden¬ 
tial and apparently unstudied commiiiiicatioiis of St. Helena. 

Bonaparte and Bourricmie were within a few days of the same 
age, and entered the military sf'hool <>f B^iemie about the same 
lime. They became comrades, (^rtjiinly not from any similarity 
of character. Tlie biographers «f N apoleon have not erred in 
attributing to liim, even in his childhood, a certain sevi^rity and 
love of solitude unusual at his age: Jie scenes of misfortune which 
he had witnessed in Corsica h^ad pr<jrauced an impression upon bis 
mind whi(;}i was fixed upon hmi by ^removal to a French scliocjl, 
where the boys perpetually remin^gjPUuV'that he was a ffiireigiicr, 
laughed at his dialect, and tauilwa him with his country. < ** 1 
vyll do these Frencluneii of yows all the mischief I can/’ he 
^ould say to Bd^nrienne, hurn/ng with rage against ,^hi^ tor¬ 
mentors ; and when his friend sought to sooth him ;—** but you, 
\ ' b2 ’ 
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liotmienne, v4 never laiigli at^irne, you love me.” Hence, pr#-^ 
bably, the j^^eret of their friendship. Though liourrienne puts 
many fuolish stories to lliglit respecting the early lifft of his hero, • 
he coiifirms the reports respecting Kis love of solitude, and his 
attention to studies usually beyond the reach of school-boys:*, 
every iiioiueut, out of the hours required b> the masters, lh)ua- 
£4)iirte would run to the library to read l’ol\hiiis and 'Arrian, (of 
Quintus Curtins he made no :fccount,)or seclude himseU in some 
nook of the gaidiui either for the purpose of reading or rellectiiig. 
For mathematics he also showed an extraordinary facility., for 
Latin and rhetoric as remarkable an inaptitude; so that Bourrienne 
and he s^ck up a mutual exchange of the resolutions of problems 
^tgaiust (nemes and Latin exercises: in history and geography he 
was, however, slrong: aiid at the age of fourteen years he was 
chosen among the batch o£ scholars to be transferred t(» the mni- 
tary school of Paris; an election not made, as meflst waiters have 
it, out of compliment to his acquirements, but chiefly as a matter 
of course, as he had attained the required age, and gone through 
the prescrib'd studies. M. de Bourrienne quotes a document 
which shows the opinion entertained of the young Bonaparte by 
the Inspector of Military Schools in 1784. It runs as follows: 

Report made to the King hi/ M. de Keralio. 

“ M. dc Buonaparte, (Napoleon,) born the liith August, 1/09, height 
four feet ten inches ten lines, (French,) has passed his quatrihuc : of a 
good constitution, excellent health, docile in disposition, honest, grateful, 
and of regular conduct. Be knows tolerably well his history' and geo¬ 
graphy. He is very backward in the politer studies and in Latin, in 
w'bich he has only just passed his quatnhnc. H^dl! make an excellent 
seaman ;... he deserves to pass to the Military School of Paris.” 

In spite of this favourable report, the ma.sler. Father Bertoii, 
opposed his removal to Paris, on the ground of his insuflicieucy 
in iiterature, and M. de Bourrienne Icartied that a couuler-notc 
respecting Napoleon was sent up from the school, in which lie 
was described as of aq overbearing dis|K>sition, imperious, and oh- 
stiUate. . I 

When Napoleon removed touhe College al Paris, he was for a 
time separated from his friend and school-follow, Bourrienne: 
fhey, however, kept up a vel&v active corre.spondence during the 
eight years that elapsed befwe they met again. So little, how¬ 
ever, did Bourrienne drean^hat he w'as being addressed by the 
future arbiter of the destiMii^^f Europe, that no sooner had he 
atisii^erod his letters than he pore up the precious autograjihs. 

Napoleon was fifteen years land a half old when he arrived ^t 
the Military College at Paris; his first actJyv'as in cliaract^ 
Finding the institution established on a costly footing, and the 
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* • 

})y}»jls brought up witii a luxnjy inconsistent, as h|^ (fensidei’ijiJ 4» 
both with the profession of a sojtlier and the means of the parents 
of the yoiit|js, vvlio were ordinarily the sons of poor grtitleineii, 
Bonaparte addressed a M«iiloir to the siib-piineipwl on the sub¬ 
ject, stating Ids views of the initiiiicr in winch such an establish- 
inent should be conducted, in a style of good sense and manly 
*confKlenctt far beyond his years. The Memoir has been l)re-y 
seived by Jioiirrieinie. The sentiments conceived at this early* 
age were retained and acted upon at a later pciiod in his Military 
School at Fontainebleau. A young man, or rather boy of si.,- 
teen >ears, who took the* liberty of thinking for himself, aiid had 
the hardihood to express his tlKinghts with openness and energy, 
was not perndtted to remain long at the schooh llis superior^, 
annoyed by the imjuisilive turn of his nnnd, anticipated the « ooch 
of his examination, and obtained for„him the first vacant sub- 
lieiiteuantcydvi a regiment of artillei'y. » * 

In the* inoantime Bourrienne had gone to Germany to learn 
diplomac)': the revohitimi broke out in France: and it vyas only 
alter spending some time in Poland and Prussia that lie returned 
to Paris in 179-. Here he found Bonaparte, and their school¬ 
boy intimacy was renewed. 

** I was not very well off’, and adversity was hanging heavily on him. 
llis resources frocjuciitly failed him. VVe passed onr time like two young 
felknvs of twenty-three who have very little money, and less occupation. 
He was always poorer than I. Every day we conceived some new jiro- 
ject or other: wc Averc*on the look out for some profitable speculation. 

one twHi he UHintcd me to join him in renting several houses in. the Hue 
MonthoUm then buildi^, in order to underlet ilmn afterwards. Wc found 
the demands of the proprietors extravagant: every thing tailed. At the 
same time he was soliciting employment at the War-Oliice, and 1 at the 
Office of Foreign Affairs. It wilPbe seen that, for the moment, I vvas 
the luckier of the tw’o.” * ^ 

While wc were thiif spending onr time in ^somewhat vagabond 
fashion, the :iOth June arrived. We had met by’appointmciit at a res¬ 
taurateur’s, Hue St. Honore, near the Palais Iloyal, to take one of our 
daily rambles. On going out w’e approaching, in the direction,of 
the market, a mob, which Bonaparl^ calculated at five or six thousand 
men; they w*^ all in mgs, armed with every description of weapon, 
and w'ere proceeding tow'ards the Tu’iipries at a great rate, vociferating 
all kinds of gross abuse. UndoubtedMit was a collection of all that was 
most vile and abject in the puidicus oL the town. ‘ Let us follow this 
camiillcj said Bonaparte. We got start^jfthem, and took up our station 
on ,tlie terrace of the hank of the It vvas there that he wit¬ 

nessed the scandalous scenes that to(K place. It woulif be diffic|ilt to ^ 
(kscribc the surprise and indignatirfc which they excited in hint. He ‘ 
not understafijl such weaknesf and forbearance. But svhen the 
king showed himself at (lie windows which look over the garden, with 
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outrage, he refused, and wad in consequence skuv'h out of the 
nst of general officers in employinent. The oecree is ^gned 

by l.e T oprneur de la Mancne, Merlin de Doniji, X* Berlier, 
lioissy, and Camba<-eres, as>president. Bourrieiyie and his wife 
returned to Paris in May, when Bonaparte and he resinned 
their usual habits of intimacy.' Bonaparte’s conversations chiefly " 
turned cui his exploits at Toulon and with the army of Italy, and 
the injustice of which he had l^cenynade the victim. Betweeft* 
this and the ISth Vendemiaire, wheti he was employed to put 
down Che revolt against the Sections, occurs a space of time 
during which his destiny was, ns it were, on the balance. His 
active* spirit gave birth to numerous projects: they were none of 
them taken up, and he became disgusted and wearied with their 
failure. He envied his brother Joseph his marriage with a mer¬ 
chant’s daughter at Marseilles; and used to declare that, if he 
could rcsidii^iu a small house opposite to one where Bocjrri§nne 
rcsiiicd Nvith his uncle, and keep a cabriolet, he should be tlie 
happiest man in the world. The design of passing to the East 
to instruct the Turks in gunnery, and to aid them against the 
Kussians, is referred to this period of his life. He drew up a 
note, explaining the grounds upon which he founded his project, 
and the assistance he should require. This note, as given by 
Bourrieniie, shows the error of those writers who have imagined 
that he proposed to volunteer into the service of the Porte: on 
the contrary, he stipulates for a mh&ioft from the government, and 
a force of '2500 cannoniers. He proposed to Bourrienne to 
accompany him, and even at that early time s{>oke of Junot and 
Murmontas tvvoqK)ung officers who desired nothing better than 
to follow his* fortunes. The project did not meet with the ap¬ 
proval of the government, and Bonaparte continued to wait upon 
events. (.)f his character and manners at this period, our author 
has given a lively sl^tch from the pen of his wife, Madame de 
Bourricmic: it is highly descriptive, and somewhat spiteful, bear¬ 
ing marks of a feminine pen, asif she were jealous of die fortunes 
of her husband’s ambition^ comrade. She speaM of his disposi-* 
tioii as cold and sombre: of hill occasional gaiety, charming while 
it was farouche : of his selflshne<^ in trifles, his indifference to the 
pleasures of others, his iiiseiisibilty to humour: these are qualities 
which afterwards showed thems^ves on a greater scale. 

Before the 13th Vendeiftiaire ^lived, Bourrienne bad retired to 
Sens, the place of his iiativity,3^^naparte kept him supplied 
with the news of Paris: he MSi soon an iniportant event to 
communicate. Bourrienne hdp printed, from the s^^tograph of 
Napoleon, a clociimcut, sent so him at the time by the wTtter of 
it, describing minutely all the arrangements of that i^ptful day* 
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It is j'emarkabl|j, liowcvfcr, that describes every order as pro¬ 
ceeding from ilarras, his chief iivcommand; and in his narrative 
he is exclusively solicitous to throw upon the rcbefs, as he calls 
them, the blame of spilling the first Jdood. A few days before 
the 13tn Vendeiniaire, when Buonaparte was beginning to des- 
pair of employment, he wrote to Bdurrienne—“ Seek out for me 
some little spot or other in thy pretty valley oPthe Youne; I will 
• Buy it as soon as I get som^ money. 1 want to retire; but re¬ 
member I will have nothing to do with national property.” When 
JJourrienne returned to Paris, it was no longer a small house, 
with his Iriends and a cabriolet, nor ^et a little retired spot in 
Burgundy that were the limit of his friend’s desires; but a mag¬ 
nificent liotcl in the liue Neuve des Capuciiies, where, as second 
in command of the army of the interior, he had established his 
head quarters. 


At tl^is time Bourrienne saw but little of Bonaparte: he was 
taken up with the important duties that had devolved upon him; 
and it was not until the General’s scries of successes had begun 
ill Italy that their intercourse recommenced upon a footing of in¬ 
timacy. Bonaparte sent for his old friend to join him as his 
secretary, but Bourrienne had considerable difiiculty in procuring 
a permission to depart from Sens, having been inscribed in the 
early part of the revolution on the list of emigrts; and without 
the direct and peremptory interference of the successful General 
ot the army of Italy, he would have probably found it impossible 
to cross the frontiers. The obstacles were at length surmounted, 
and Bonapavte one morning saluted bis friend, as he entejed 
his quarters, with Te voi/a dortc, ettjin! Bournieune, however, no 
longer thought proper to answer with llie sign of intimacy and 
equality, the familiar tu and toi —a consideration at which Jio- 
uaparte in private aj^terwards signified his satisfaction. Tliis un¬ 
lucky practice of tutoyiug among intimates ^as the source of no 
small chagrin in the jmrvenue court of the young general. There 
were some rude and independent*spirits who could not forget the 
former condition of cquaility, if not of^superiority, aiid w-ould not 
give the sign of deference re^ul^cd. Several painful instances 
occur. Lamies, for example, because be was inexorable on this 
^oint, and consequently could ifct be tolerated, was lirst duped 
into pecuniary difficulties, and wen sent intQ honourable banisli- 
,.]i]^nt, after a scene which, in tpepag^ of Bourrienne, throw's 
no fi#vourahle light -on the jjjfcacler of the great man* of the 
story. Bourrienne arrived army of Italy exactly at the 

period.of treaty of Leoben, aid he and his master immediately 
began to iaiscuss the passing ewiits in which the latter had so' 
Wge a sl^p. Venice was on the eve of its fall. ** Seest thou this 
ConstatJ^bpIe, that flatters itself that it is the seat of a double 
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empire—ijind Venice, that boa:tts a stability of a ti|0usaud years— 
llieir day will corm'^* Tbis vras* one of the Generars first coni- 
nuiiiicatioiig; the last day of Venice was already at IfandL; that of 
Constantinople does not seem to be far distant. « 

It was a busy nioinciit wl^i Bourriennc'assumed his duties, 
and Bonaparte determined try a new mode of conducting his 
‘correspondence. lie wished to show, that far more was written 
than there was any occasion for., ** Open only the letters,” said 
he, “ that come by the couriers extraordinary, and leave all the 
rest in the basket for twenty days.” It happened as Bonaparte 
had anticipated: four-tifthst of the ietters had been already an¬ 
swered by events; others contained requests actually granted, of 
w'hich the writers had not had time to receive intelligence; many 
were filled with complaints respecting provisions, pay, or cloth¬ 
ing, orders respecting which had been given before the ar¬ 
rival of tha jetters. Generals demanded reinforcements, mo¬ 
ney, adva^ices; on opening whose letters it was clear that the pain 
of a refusal had been s)>ared. -When Bonaparte saw how very 
few of the letters that remained really required an answer, he was 
mightily amused at this new mode of doing business, and dp- 
{)lauded greatly the happiness of his idea. Bourriepnc compares 
it with the Cardinal Dubois’s mode of answering hiS letters, who 
used to throw them into the tire and say, ** Now my correspou- 
dcnce is finished.” 

Bonaparte was with his army settling the preliminaries of 
j)eace with Austria when the 18th Vructidor took place; he was, 
however, by no means a mere spectator of the event, which de- ' 
stroyed the rising Impes of the royalists, who, working upon a re¬ 
action of the feblings of the people, had begun once more to enter¬ 
tain sanguine expectations of attaining to the supreme power. . 
Bonaparte from a distance threw his weight into the balance of 
the republic: he despised the directory, but he saw that he could 
draw a greater advantage from them than fwin a royalist admi¬ 
nistration. He consequently senlf Augereau to act as his agent in 
the expulsion of the objectionable membdi's of the councils, and 
promised the directory a copioul supply of money, which, how¬ 
ever, he ncyer sent. He was re^y to march upon Paris with 
^o,000 men; and in several ways way be said to have guided this , 
great movement of the revolution./ The correspondence between 
the general and his agents ht Pa^, which explains his position 
and his conduct better than his oi ^j t y collections of the event at 
St. Helena, has been preserved blf'^MT de^ Bourriertne. The por¬ 
tion of these Memoirs relating to the first war in Italy,* the treaty 
i)f Lcoben, and •the preparations for the l^th Fructidor/ thrdw' 
light first of all upon the pretensions of Carnot, who, ait^minister 
of war, has absurdly enough run away with much of tl^ credit 
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for tlie coiiibii>ations ar^ movcmints made by tbo army of lta|y 
under Bonaparte; the cliaractcr*und usefulircss oHlie labours of 
Berlhicr<ire*also justly estimated, as well as the exertions of Au- 
gereau, as Bcfuaparte’s agent in the*o»r'ents of the 18th Friietid(»r, 
and whom, after that day, the dirc^ors would gladly have opposed 
as the rival of the General, whom they were beginning to fear. 

^ Points—all of which have been more or* le^ inisuudcfstood by 
‘ previous writers, 

Napoleon at this time was only twenty-eight years of age; the 
conqueror of Italy—the terror of Austria—the man upon wliom 
all Europe looked as the arbiter of the destinies of France. 11 is 
object was to become a director in spite of his being under the re¬ 
quired age. lie did not succeed; the directors were well aware 
that when he joined them as an equal, he would soon become 
their master. Had he gained this point, the ex))edition to Egypt 
nearer^vould have taken place, and his advancement k> the throne 
have only been the more rapid. The Egyptian expedition was nei¬ 
ther more nor less than a scheme to keep himself in the eyes of tlu? 
.''most hcklc people in the w^orld, during which time he might await 
the forliiue'of accidents for an opportunity to step into the posses¬ 
sion of the goyermnent, which he already regarded as his in rtwer- 
sion. He felt that he had shown himself to be the man of the time; 
that sooner or later he must rule/ however his opponents might 
for the moment be protected by the accidents of place and party. 
Lavalette, Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, whom he had sent to 
Paris, in order to keep him au courant of affairs, writes thus to 
him/ *'' I have had a long conversation with Lacuee: * As for Bo- 
fjfifa’parte,’ says he, ‘ let him never expect to ftjap the fruit of his 
labours here; he is feared by the authorities, envied by the mili¬ 
tary, and misunderstood by the people, incapable of appreciating 
him,. Calumny i$ getting ready her poisons, and he will be the 
victinl of them. 1 should be glad of hisk prosjierity. 1 would 
that he did not foysake the high destinies to which fortune has 
called him with so much constancy.’” This conversation, rc- 
^. pealed by the aidc-dc-c1imp, sui^ deep in the mind of the Gene¬ 
ral; it may be considered the* guide and key of his aftcr-conduct. 
Hia position at the moment of^iguing the preliminaries of peace 
^. was singular; the difficulty oE it great; nevertheless vast events 
'. ^are determined by small circuii^tances, even to a proverb. Listen 
PlOurriemiG— 

iearliness of the si 



«^precipita|^ his resolutionsi 
at the dawn ■ 



5on (it ‘was in the north of Italy) 
th October, on opening uiy wiii- 

^ , _ ^ _ _ the raountains covered with snoiy. 

Iro evenitlg previous had been be^itiful, and up t^*that day there was 
every a^ieiahmce of a late and mild ^tuinn. f cutcred the bed-room 
^^^f thq i^neral, as usual, at seven o’clock in the morning. 1 awakened 
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him and J;old him what 1 had just seen. pretend^ at first not to 
^licvc me, jumped out of bed, and ran to the window, to witness* him¬ 
self the cbanj^c^so suddenly operatbd in the temperature, iie pronounced 
these word? with perfect calmness—‘ Before the middle ot October. 
What a country! Cojne, wc make peace.* DuFing the' time in 

which he dressed himself hastily,/[ read the journals to him, as I did 
. every day ; he gave t^cm but little attention. He shut himself up with 
me in his cabinet, reviewed, with the greatest care, the state of each por¬ 
tion of his army, and said to me, * Now here arc 80,000 eftectivc men : 

I feed them, 1 pay them, but I shall not have more than sixty thousand 
on the day of battle, j shall gain it; but in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
I shall have tweuly thousand*less : how then resist all the forces of Au¬ 
stria, which will inarch to the succour of Vienna. It will take more 
than a month for the armies of the Rhine to second me» if they are in 
condition to do itj and in fifteen days the snow will block up the roads 
and passages. There’s an end: I shall make peace. Venice shall pay 
the expenses of the war, and the boundary of the Rhine* The directory 
and the Ipvvytirs may say what they please,’ ” • • 

M. Bourrieiinc makes the very natural reflection, that fourteen 
years later he neglected to calculate the force of frost and snow 
with the same prudent precaution. 

This peace was made in opposition to the directory, and ru¬ 
mours have been current, and they find a place in the English 
histories of the man and the period, of offers of money, and even 
of a principality, made by the Emperor of Austria to Bonaparte, 
all which Bourrieime undertakes to denounce as utterly false. 
The character of the General was of far too elevated an order, and 
the estimation in which his glory as a conqueror and a pacifiicator 
was held by the ne^ociators, utterly preclude the supposition of an 
offer of a bribe, however princely; the report might have its rise 
ill an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of Bourrieniie himself. In 
the park of Passeriano, the Mhrquis de Gallo approached the se¬ 
cretary and told him^ that he had it in command to offer him an 
estate in Bohemia, with house and title, au^ a revenue of 90,000 
florins, on the simple condition tliat he would communicate to him 
the General’s uUimalum. Bourrieniie, Jiowever, only commiini-^ 
cated the proposal to his mastti'. • It was at this period that Bo¬ 
naparte was dreaming of reprcs^tatiye governments. He would 
say ofteni ” I wish the era of preventative governmencs to date 
from me*' It .was because at that time he expected to reaph. u<f 
higher elevation: afterwaids UeSubstltuted the phrase, fvmh 
to be the chief of the most ancienhdynasty of Europe** t 

On his return from Italy, the^]^larity of Bonaparte, at Paris, 
was carried to the highest pitem of enthusiasm. He knew how 
' to estimate it. , i 

** * BouiTienne,^ said he, (29th Jan. 1798,) * 1 will .not stay here; 
^ there is nothing to do; they won't come to any understanding, (mean-r 
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ing that they woj^ld not adi^it him into the Directory.) 1 see that 
stay Here 1 shall munder sobn: every thing gets old here; my glory is 
already all^onc : this little Kurope dot^s not supply it iu ady quantity; we 
must go eastward : all the great reputatjuns come thence. ‘However, I 
wish first to runMown to the coasts to ye if there is iiuything to be done. 

* I will take you, Latines and SulkonskTi If the success of a descent upon 
England should appear dubious, as 1 fear, the ajjiny of England shall ^ 
become the army of the East, and I will set off for Egypt.' ” ' 

t 

Here is the secret of the Egyptian expedition. It is coiiinionly 
called an honourable exile, provided for him by the Directory. 
The Directors were, however, literally fcolhing in the affair, exe ept 
in so far as they shut the doors against bis admission to their order. 
Their apprehensions excluded him from office, but tludr feeble¬ 
ness was far too great to direct his inovcmeiits: bo was at this 
time the full master of his own, and those of his army. The 
tiny hgd not come when he could step into the govct’nment; he 
saw that it was approaoliing, and he wished to occupy himself in 
the mean while in some striking enterpiize which would preserve 
his reputation in all its brilliancy. I'he expedition to Egyjit was 
projected, contrived and executed by himself, without any furtlun* 
reference to the Directory, than the necessary forms of office re¬ 
quired. When he wanted a signature, lie drove to the Luxem¬ 
bourg and procured it. In this interval the examination of liie 
coasts took place. Bonaparte visited Etaples, Anihlc‘teiise, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque, Fumes, Newport, Osteiid and 
the Isle of Walchereii, where lie interrogated the sailors, tlic 
smugglers, the ffsherinen and houtnien, from inurning till inidiiight, 
made his objections, and listened patiently to llieir answers. It 
is too hazardous a blow,*’ said he; 1 will not risk it: we must 
not play such a'game with la .belle France.** 1 saw myself at 
Cairo, adds Bourrienue. He asserts that neither Boiuqiarle nor 
tlie Ilirectory entertained the least senom ^thought of invasion, 
and that the imineiwe preparations*’ of the English vvriteis exist 
only in their imaginations, aiid*as some justification of the real 
^alarms of England at tlfie time. Tiie tour lasted eight days, and 
Bonaparte returned to Paris io a^aiige his expedition to Egypt. 

A little time before liis daoarture, Bourrienue asked liim 
^ow long, he proposed to stayfin the East. “ A few mouths, 
or six years; evei'ything depends on events. 1 shall colonize this 
. coun^iy; 1 shall bring over artisn, workmen of every kind, women, 
act(>rs» We are only tw^u-nine years of age; we inust be 
thirty-five—that is no age. Tfaejje six years, if all succeed, will 
be suffS'cieht to takh me to Jndu.” Bonaparte considered that 
he ought to be provided with Eutravelliug libr|iry as well as a' 
moveable academy of sdences, for such was the body of savans 
[ that accompanied his army, and he accordingly drew out a list of^ 
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l|jp boolcs he wished to take with him. *lt contains curious iiidi- 
catioiis of his |eaditig tastes. 'Ihider the head of politics we find 
the Old aiyi New Testament, the Coran and the Vediwi. Bo¬ 
naparte never could spell, and his penmanship wa^ as bad as his 
orthography. It was a riddl^»to make out this list of books— 
OuKuesclin was written Ducecim^t and Ossian was *>hadowed 
fortli uiMU'r the woro Ocean. 

A conversation which took place betNveen Bourriomie and his’ 
master, immediately preceding their departure for the East, will 
serve to explain his motives and the circumstances under which 
he was acting. • 

“ Wo were going together, in his coupe, tp the Luxembourg, in order 
to procure the signature to some necessary regulations. lie was ex¬ 
tremely thoughtful. As \vc were going down the rue St. Anne, I asked 
him, without any object, and sfdcly to break the long silence by saying 
something cB'^othcr, wlu’thcr he was still resolved to quit iTraiice. 

* I'vs/ Ifum- tried cicrjit/iif/g; f/icy won't haxc me at any rate. I ought 
to oxerturu ihem^ and make myticlf king ; but toe must i>ot think of that 
yd—the nobles would not consent to it: I have sounded them; the time is 
not come—1 should be alone. I will dazzle these gentry still!' 1 answered 
iiotliiiig but * Well then, wc shall go to Egypt.’ ” 

The idea of the abandonment of the expedition at tlie moment 
of departure, supposed to have been entertained by Bonaparte, 
as ^^ell as the mysterious visit tf Barras, and other circumstances 
coniiccled with the expedi|ion which may be found in the iiarra- 
tiv(‘s of some, preceding biographers, are ranged by Bourrieniie in 
the class of fables, along with the ostracism and honourable exile 
into which the Dii’fctory proposed to drive him. 

On board tfie Ij*O rient, the occupations, and even the amuse¬ 
ments of Bonapaile, were characteristic of the activity of his 
mind. Every country that came in sight excil,cd a crowd of his¬ 
torical reeollections,*and gave to his ideas a kind of poetical in¬ 
spiration. 1 lis intellectual intercourse with Mongc and Berthollet, 
and the other most instructed members of his suite, was incessant 
and delightful. One of his gre^te^st pleasures was after dinner to 
j>iek out three c>r four persons to argue a proposition of any kind. 
One day he would suggest the lAestion whether the planets were 
inhabited: at another time the ajjb of the w'orld; the probability^ 
of the destruction of the* globe, by water or by fire j the truth or 
falsity of presentiments, ant) the interpretation of dreams. A cir¬ 
cumstance whick will not appeair remarkable to those who have 
lived with Bonaparte, says Bourrienne, is, that be alway’s gave 
the preference to the disputants* who had defended an absurdity 
with talent, over^those who hac^ equally well snaintained a rational 
proposition. He himself invariably gave out the text of the 
^discussion, and most frequently marie it turn upon questions of 
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religion, the di^cr€iitspe6ies of government, and the strategic a^t. 
He had an object in this beyotut tlie tcniporary^ainusenicnt it 
afforded^ it Enabled him to sound the capabilities ofjiis otliccrs 
and companiops—a knowledge whioh»he laid up for future use. 

The musicians on board the Lk^rient frequently played upon 
deck. Ilonaparte, however, did not at that time love music, 
enough to tolerate it in his own apartment;*for it is reniurkalile 
that his taste for this art increaiijbd with his power, just as'his love 
of the chase sprung up altogether after his elevation to the em¬ 
pire, as if, observes his secretary, he wished to prove that he was 
not only born with the genius of command, but likewise with the 
instinct of those pleasures which are supposed to be truly royal. 

Bonaparte’s carelessness of human life in the mass needs not 
to be pointed out; but how w'c arc to reconcile it v^ilh his huma¬ 
nity in individual cases, of which instances arc not rare? In the 
voyag^^ to Egypt, as in all other voyages in a crowjled vessel, a 
roan frequently fell overboard. The coinmaiider-in-chief had no 
repose till he was saved, lie invariably directed the ship to lay 
to, and ordered the individuals who had exerted themselves to be 
well rewarded. One night the crew were all alarmed by the cry 
of ** a man overboard,” which resounded from one end of the 
vessel to the other. Bonaparte ordered the ship to be laid to. 
It proved, how'ever, in, the end, to be nothing more than u (]uai tor 
of an ox, which had slipped from the provision hooks. Bona¬ 
parte wisely ordered that on this oc^sion the sailors should re¬ 
ceive a more than ordinary reward. ^It might have been a man, 
and these fine fellows have not shown less courage and zeal than 
if it had.” So spoke he who W'as on his wt^ to immolate his 
thousands and his tens of thousands. * 

Bourrienne is continually destroying the pretty speeches which 
the imitators of Plutarch have put into his mouth, and in some 
instaiices, which he put into his own. lii hia first despatcii to the 
Directory, Bonaparte relates that previous to disciinbarking on 
the coast ot" Egypt, a strange's^til appeared on the horizon. In 
dread lest it should prftve the ^rerunner of the English fieet, 
he exclaimed, according tb his*own report, “ Fortune! ^wilt thou 
abandon me: 1 ask but five da;tf, wilt thou refuse them?” The 
.fact is, that when Admiral Brulys remonstrated on the danger of 
immediate disembarkation in a viblenl ghle, and at so great a dis¬ 
tance from the coasts (three leagues,) Bonaparte answ^ered sharply, 
** Admiral! we have no time to lose; Fortune gives me but three 
days: if 1 do .nuot avail myself of them we are lost.” Bourrienne 
was com»<l|iutly at hand, and all the details of the arrangements 
too jy^ l|^'iB’ fai| presence, and|h^ affirms th^* neither on this, 
ocednon, did he ever ^l^ir Bonaparte appeal to his 
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fo|^unc, t)K>ugh iie often spoke of it; aiui.that no grange sail did 
appear at tlie time. The fiigjfte* .La Justice, whreh Bonaparte 
speaks of being signalled, returning from Malta,* hail joined 
the fleet at Candiu. 'I’lie stvi^y is one of Bonapartc|j> own embel¬ 
lishments. • ■ 

Speaking of the capture of Alexandria, the historian of the “ Fa¬ 
mily l-.ibr 4 iry,” a litfle work wlpch may be said to rej>resent the 
Kiiglish opinions of N apolcon, w'l ifes that Bonaparte, after taking 
possession of the town, abandoned the place for three hours to the 
unbridled license of military execution and rapine—an atrocity for 
w'hich there was ouh one pretext, &,c. He then quotes a part of the 
( '•meral Order of Napoleon, running thus. “ These people treat 
their women different [if from us, but in all countries, he who vio¬ 
lates is a monster. Tillage enriches onlij a few; it dishonours us, 
destroifs our resources, and makes those enemies whom it is our in¬ 
terest to have for friends.'' Such, remarks the biographer, w^s the 
text of N'hpoleon's ‘General Order, and such the comment of his 
jirst actions. This is a grave charge, not only of cruelty, but of 
unnecessary and mischievous cruelty; and they who may be in¬ 
clined to givt! Bonaj>artc credit for general want of sympathy, 
will scarcely believe in ins want of judgment. ** Alexandria was 
not given up to plunder, as has been asserted and repeated for 
this we have tlie testimony of Bourrienne, w'ho is by no means the 
advocate of Bonaparte, be it observed, but on the contrary, as will 
be seen, one of his severest judges. The pillage of Alexandria 
“ would have been but a clumsy couuneucenieutof the conquest of 
Egypt, which possessed no fortilied towns which it was desirable 
to intimidate by a striking example. Could Bonaparte have given 
u]) to bo massScred the people whom he was all the time desirous 
of snatching from the doniinadon of the Mamelukes? on the 
contrary, he marked his entry.into Alexandria t>y acts of lenity 
j^and kindness. Bertlyer, in his oflicial relation, has spoken on this 
point the exact truth.” Bonaparte and Bourrienne entered side 
by side into the town, accompanied by others, through a narrow 
lane which only permitted two to w^alk breast: they were fired 
upon by a man and a woman Irofli a window: the guides in ad* 
. vance put aii end to this anuoyai^e, and the party passed. The 
' jwn had surrendered, and neither violence nor plunder followed. 

In recording the circumstances connected with the battle ol 
Aboukir, Bourrienne is eiflibled to do an act of justice to tlie 
French*admiral Bruoys, whom Qonaparte has sedulously blamed 
for disobedience to orders, that he might save himself and hii 
, Fortune from the suspicion of having failed. It has always beeii 
doubted that he. gave any directions to Brueys to quit the coasi 
and sail to C'^rtu, as Bonaparte plainly asserted that he had 
and Bourrienne makes the falsehood clear. Maiheureux’Brueys, 
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qu*as tu /^xclaimeii Napoleon, with an accent impossibicr-to 
render, says his secretary, wheif jie was informed.of the destruc¬ 
tion of kis tfeet by Nelson. The misfortune was trcpaeiidoiis, in¬ 
calculable and irreparable. For air instant the lirmness and cou¬ 
rage with which he was accustomed to regard events forsook him; 
his brightest visions were destroyed; he felt that he was impri¬ 
soned with his army in a desert,4hat he was blocked from all 
communication with France, and on this communication turned 
all his hopes and prospects. 

Bourrieniie has fre<,]ueut occasion to inform us that little reli¬ 
ance is to be placed on liouaparte's Itulletins; and a nieuiorable 
instance occurs in his despatch to the Directory, (to which we 
have already alluded,) describing this affair of Aboukir. Bourri- 
enne in his simplicity had written a despatch which..told the truth, 
and attributed blame to no one, closing flic communication with a 
doinavd for succours, as in a case of need. This.stiitec^ neither 
the circumstances nor the taste of his master, lie smiled as he 
read the manuscript, and returned it to its author, saying, ** 'Fhis 
is too vague, too soft; it is not lofty enough: }ou must enter a 
great' deal into details, and speak of those who have distinguished 
themselves, and then you do not say a word of Fortune; and ac¬ 
cording to you, Brueys is without blame; (he saw' no harm in 
blaming the dead.) Oh! you do not understand the men; heie 
let me do it—write**—and then he set out with one of his pom¬ 
pous official epistles, beginning with the details of preceding 
transactions, and finishing with some insinuations against Brueys, 
and but a slight mention of the total destruction of the fleet. Of 
the great and fatal event he had to coimniiflicute, he says little 
more than ** Ce nVst rpie lorsque la fortune voit que toutes ses 
favours*sont inutiles, (on accoui)^ of his triumphant success in 
Egypt,) qu’elle abpiidomie notre flotte a son destin.” Bourrieniic 
tigtlls us that Boriaiparte laughed himself at •the turn he had givei% 
to this unhappy affitir. He reckoned, however, upon implicit 
faith, and that the influence of Ris name would incline opinion in 
his favour. He never Hesitated disgiii.se the truth when it might 
have tarnished his glory. Not to do so he called niaiserie. 

The people of the East havi^a logic altogether ea.stern, which • 
it behoves others to understand before they have ilcaliugs with 
iHem. Am instance in point ds recorded among other events 
which fell under the notice of Bourrienne. Sidy-Mohamed el 
Coraim, scherif of Alexandri|^*was accused and found guilty of 
:rea$on against the republic ot France, to which he had taken the 
5 aths of fidelity^ He was condemned to die, or to pay iJ00,(X)0. 
'Vanes; an altermUive w'hich a Europftin in similar cir- 

:um^li!ces, w'ould have been happy to accept from tlie hand of 
“ You are rich,” said Bourrienne to him; ** make this 
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sgcrifice."’ He chuckle^, and^said, *' If 1 am to d^e now, nothing 
can save me, aiid I shall give my piastres for nothingi: if I am not 
to die, wh}b give them?*' He carried his fatalism to me gibbet on 
the*^th of September, 1798! ’ ^ - 

Napoleon himself has been, accused as given in some measure 
.to fatalism—a char^ at which Bourriemie laughs : he takes more 
pains to show the absurdity of all the stories that have been cur> 
rent respecting his conversion to Mahometanism. The anecdote 
concerning his behaviour in the sepulchral chamber of the Great 
Pyramid, and other similar stories, Bourriemie characterises as 
the tomhle de la niaiserie. *The fact is, that Bonaparte never did 
enter the Great Pyramid, and consequently he never could ex¬ 
claim as he entered,'* Glory to Allah! There is no God but God, 
and Mabometds his prophet." The truth is simply this—that he 
caused several persons to'^examine the pyramid, outside of which 
he remained, and when they returned* he desired them to givelin 
account of ,what they had seen: there were as few muphtis and 
ulemas present as archbishops or popes. Once, and once only, 
Bonaparte clothed himself in Turkish robes. *' He told me one 
day to go down to breakfast, and not wait for him: a quarter of 
ah hour afterwards he came down, clothed in a costume he had 
had made for him:.he was no sooner recognized than he was 
received by all with loud hunzts of laughter. He took his place 
with composure ; but he was so uncomfortable in hia turban and 
his oriental robe, so awkward and restrained in an unaccustomed 
kind of dress, that he soon went to undress himself, and never 
attempted to give a second representation of his masquerade.” 

After the di^ster of Aboukir to the revoltiof Cairo, the Com* 
mander*in*Chief had little to do, and the ^e began to haqg some¬ 
what heavily upon his hands. He was without news from Trance, 
and witli difficulty satisfied the singular activity of his organization.^^ 
In the daytime he talked and talked (says Bourrienne) strange 
things of ^is great designs,;or h^ read and*made notes; in'the 
evening Bourrienne read to him; and if t)i|^ book happen^ to be 
the Life of Cromwell, he then eftpected scarcely fe be permitted 
to go to bed at all. So interestin|^ had the Conuhander-in-Cbief 
of the Army of the East already, bagful tbfind the precedent of the 
Protector] ' \ ‘ 

The* misery, of the retreaj"Acre—when the plague was 
destroying the remnants of hia army, and the wounded and ex¬ 
hausted portions of it were diopihhg by the road—;made a deep 
impression on Bonaparte's he dictated to Bourrienne 

an order thateveiybody should walk, atid.that all the horses, mules, 
and camels shouldiie given up tcfthe sick and'wbttnded. 
that to fferMfer,” said hf, Bourriehne'carried it, and he bad 
* VOL. V. NO. ix, . .c 
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scarcely return^l to the* Generars tent when Vigogne, Jiis prin¬ 
cipal equerrjp entered; “ GenerU,*** said he, ** whqt horse do you 
reserve fur yourself?’’ His burst of indignation was dreadful: in 
the first moment of his passion he strtiek the equerry a violent bk^w 
on the face with his whip, and thdtq, in a voice which his secrctiiry 
calls " terrible,” he cried out :—** Let every soul go on footi fool 1 
I the first. Don’t you know the order ? Begone.” There is no 
one so liable to be angry with others as he who is ill ,at ease with 
himself, and doubtless the su^erings around him sorely troubled 
a conscience not yet hardened by long years of successful ambi' 
tion. The order was, however, huihaiie, and the example he 
afforded creditable to himself, and encouraging to his soldiery. 

At Jaffa two incidents occurred, or are said to have occurred, 
which have attracted great attention, and one of which was made 
. for years matter of deep accusation. We allude not to the fusil- 
: lade ef the Albanian garrison, but to Bonaparte’^ 'visit to the 
hospitalf and to the scheme of poisoning the sick of the plague 
yvith the view ^f shortening their sufferings, and preveutiug them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

In his visit to the hospital at Jaffa, Napoleon is said to have 
** breathed hope into the sufferers, 'and rebuked the cowardice of 
their attendants, by squeezing and relieving with his own hand the 
ulcers which no one had dared to touch.” His latest English bio- 
Irapher —" Pity that this act of true heroism must ever 

^ be t'ecordeu in the same page that tells the story of Jaffa.” Sup¬ 
posing ^at die transaction really took place, it may be doubted 
wliether it comes |mdejr die head of true heroism or culpable 
rashness. On the'^fe of Bonaparte depended ^tlie safety and 
almostibe existence of bis army, and any unnecessary exposure 
pf it fficame a flagrant injustice tp hia faithful and suffering 
^troops.' The stoiy,, however, like so many others respecting Bo¬ 
naparte, a misrepresentation of what actually took place, and 
' destitute p/ jtoundano;^ jn the mainpoiht pf the ulcer-squeezing, 
He did^jaotjevj^ taucljytbe plague-patients*. Bourrjeiine will set 
US right upim this; as "upon ,^oa many other disputed questions. 
We will giye;ii^ hospital ,|9Cenq^, which is sufficieutly striking. *• 

'*f Bonaparte took a'rapld vSew.of the ruined ramparts of the town, 
), and then went ‘ to the hoepUal* ' Inhere were numerous patients, some 
who bad limbs amputated, spine 'woiinde^, many suffering from ophthal- 
nda, who utteiM norfible edes, and some labouring under the plague. 
The beds of these last were on. dte right on entering the first^ room. 1 
widked by sidei .1 affirm I never saw him toi^' a 

single pkgiiiq^ieiit* \,And why shouldbe'have toadied them.? ^ey 
last stage ,pf the; disorder. No* one spoke a word. Bona- 
nn&^^w well enough he, was not^nciipable of camhing the cmitagion. 
u^|mtoiie to brought On the scene again ? She had, in truth, but 
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Ii(|le &voAreil him of late.«.... Bonaparte traversed tl^ wards rapidly^^ 
striking the yellgw top o^ia boot*.«fith a jockey* whip which he held in 
his hand, repeating these words:—* The fortifications aTe dtstroyed: 
Fortune has been against me«at St. Jean d'A(ite. I q^ust return into. 
Egypt, to preserve it from the cncft^ies who are about to attack it. In a 
few hours the Tj^ks will be here f let .all those, who feel the strength to 
Vise, getu^; they shall be earned <>n litters and horses.* There were 
scarcely sixty sick of the plague. All that has been said of a gi‘catcr 
number is an exaggeration, 'fbeir {ieejp silence, their utter dejection, 
thdr generrd imbecility, announced their approaching end. To carry 
them in that state was evidently'to inoculate the remains of . the army 
with the plague.’* * 

I 

Bonaparte ordered an immediate investigation into the state 
of these unhappy 8u0erem; the report was, that none could live 
above four-hpif^tyrenty hours. Their case was deliberated upoin^^ 
and it was decided that their death should be anticipated a f^w 
hours by « poHmi, Bourrienn^ warrants the trudi of the state- 
ment, and defends the step aS one ^ of wisdom gnd humanity. 
Napoleon at St. Helena also avowfd the act, and feasoiied, as he 
had done .twenty years before,',he in the same cbiiditioii 
he would have washed to he‘sid%^ted-r-tbat he would have so 
acted to his own son.** He cdn^ides the fiumb^r to seven iiidivi> 
duals, unnecessarily if,there w'ere 'roore, for if the deed were good 
for one, it was equally so for fiye hundred. 

When it becomes necessary to poison the indwellers of the hos-?' 
pital to save them from the vengeance a cruel enemy, it may bb 
supposed the state of the retreating army is, not enviable. And 
yet Bonaparte preoeded his return into the:<i^pital of Egypt with 
one of his lying bulletins. ** I bring with Ae/* said he, “ many 
prisoners and many standafds. 1 liave ral^d tp the .groqnd the 
palace of Ojezzar and the raiUparts of Acre. There rests no 
longer stone imon static: all the' inhabitants have deserted the 
town by spa. THezzar is severely woundeld^; -iBon'frienne blushed 
to write Ach falsehoods, and he" made some^ohs^stioh ss to the 
en.ormity of the. lie, "** My dpar fettoW/ 'Uie General, 

** you are an ass.**—It is paAfBl/* htMs ** to read 

in numerous works, of tbe t,riuihphi^'^:f.Q)tfy^^^ of Syria 

into Grand Cairo. Whoever not there." ' 

One^ 'of thp debatpnble'^iits ‘ life of Bhnaparte is the * 
^immediate cause of hn snoaeh'dteSaittn^ ' *^0 true 

histoi^ of it is cop^ned in a fev^^nha':-:^;', ■ , / 

"After the battle (of Ahonhirj which wS fonght^ii^c/JJSth July, Bo- 
nap^e sent a flag qf trade on hoatflilhpfEpg^^ ijh^rintereourse 

was full of urhahit^and A^'us Bsen et|iecteo'*bkween tjyo 

civilized nations, fthe English' admjm tAttrned.lxmie .|Me{i^ts by the 
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flag In excban^ for what we had sent, and the Gazette Fran^aise 
Francfort of the lOtb June, 1/99.* JPor tennmtAs rvebeen without 
news frotfts Frdnce, Bonaparte ran through the journal with,an eagerness 
it is easy to co^jceivc. ' Well,’ said he t<| nie, * my presentiment has iwt 
deceived me. Italy is lost. 'l"he misA’able creatures ! All the fruits of 
our victories have vanished. I must He called Berthier : he made 
him read the news: he observed that matters ewere going wrong in* 
France—that he must go and se^ow they were: that h#, Berthier, 
should go with him, and that for gp nipment he only, myself, Berthier; 
and Ganthcaume, whom be sent WK ..'should be let into the.secret: he 
desired Berthier to keep it well^^'lb slfbw no particular elation of spirits, 
not- to change his habits in any respect, to buy nothing, to sell nothing. 
He finished by saying he reckoned updn him, adding, / 1 am sure of 
nayself, I am sure of Bonrrienne,’ Berthier promised to be silent, and 
he< kept his word : be had had enough of Egypt; he was burning with 
the desire of .returning to France, and was afraid lest*apy indiscretion 
o^his^bould ruin the whole scheme. , 

** When Gantbeaume came, Bonaparte gave him the firdento prepare 
the two frigate^ the Matron and the Carridre, and two small vessels, the 
Remnclte and fne Fortune^ with provisions for four or five hundred men 
for two months. He desired him ^to remain s^ret as to the object of 
the arnfament, which he confided^ hbn, aqd to act. with such prudence 
that the English cruisers should have no suspicion of bis preparations. 
He fixed afterwards with. Gantbeaume the route he intended to take. 
He anticipated everything.*.' 

j is. the simple truth according to the General’s confidential 

%c^retary 'and friend, from whom nothing was concealed. What, 
then, becomes pf all the jstories that have been invented with rela¬ 
tion to itf Of one Qpmbachi, who brought important news from 
Joseph ? and of secret that Madame ^’Bonaparte sold to 
Fouchd for a tliouaattj|'Iouis ? 

^ A circumstaned connected with the departure is characteristic 
of the astneious gienius of Napoleon. General Kleber, to whom 
Bonaparte destined the, command of the» army, was invited to 
come from Damiefla to Eosetta, where he was wanted,to confer 
on matters ol; the iitaaost iniportance. Bonaparte appointed. a 
rendezvous where be hnew sf^onld not be: he wished to avoid 
the reproaches the rude frankness of Kleber. He therefm||^ 
.wrote all he had to say, and as his reason for not being fou^^ 
at the place appointed,,that he been induced to start suddenly 
by the fear of seeing.the. Eingluhcruizers appear. ** Bonaparte,” 
says his aecnstkry, If l^new wel| )when he wrote to hiqji that he* 
shodid be gone beforib received his letter;” but the crook¬ 

edness of tho {imUcjr,;{dea8ed a'genius naturally disposed to 
trickei^.' '■ ’'''f ‘ " '.. ; " • . 

^ITbe epyagd wae'^elaiTclfply.^d afforded t* striking contrast 
to the sanguine cheeifulnOss expedition on its way to the 
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^ast. There were no longer any scicntrfic'discui^ions, no origi¬ 
nal and spirited debate#, no mor^ highly-coloured anticipations of 
success. All was dark; both the view of what ?liey*had left 
behind, and the prospect before them. The fate of the army 
in Egypt was as uncertain as* the fate of Bonaparte himself in 
.France, or aai the condition and fortunes of the country itself. 
He wallaed backwards and forwards on the deck, incessantly 
occupied with w'atcbing the execution of his orders. The ap¬ 
pearance of th^ sliglitest sail renewed his anxiety: the fear of 
, falling into the hands of the English never quitted him. For the 
sake of distraction, they ^ere reduced to cards, which supplied 
the place of philosophical discussions. w’as the fa¬ 

vourite game of the General, and eveti in this triding amusement 
he showed hyi character. He loved vingt-un because it was of 
alt others the most rapid in its progress, and because it gave him 
an opportunity of chedting. He laughed a good deal mt his 
roguery, especially when he was not found out, and the spirit of 
the courtier had already made such progress iU ’his suite, that 
they often voluntarily shut their eyes upon his small generalship. 
Gain, as it may be supposed, was not bis object; at the end of. 
the game he Restored his winnings; it was his fortune that he 
could not bear to frown upon him any more in a game of cards 
than^on a field of battle. Fortune owed him an ace or a ten as 
she owed him fine weather on the day of an engagement, and if 
she did not give it, nobody was to see it. Bonaparte also 
played at chess, and was a very poor player, in, spite of its sup¬ 
posed similarity to the game of war. 

Bad weather drOte the two frigates into Ajaccio, tbe General’s 
native,place. iHere it absolutely rained relations, according to 
his own expression: every othar child, had been held to the font 
by him,,^or in some remote degree claimed, to be held a epusin. 
The erd^vds of kindved were amazing; but l^urrienne says, 

that he.never took greater delight in countiflg his crovvns at the 
height of bis fortune, than he did bn this occasion in pointing out 
the limits and situation of his .small, doosaius." The de* ' 

tention of eight-days in Corsica was Le severe trial of temper; at 
length they sailed. . ^ / ■ : * ’ 

** ibe vayap;e was prosperous and lindistarbed iiH the next day; but 
on thf^ day, just as the sun set, weif'signalled an English squadron of 
fom*teen.8sil. The English, having advleintage of the light, which wc 
had in ottr ia^es, saw us better tbau» we cAkid .see tben. They recog- 
nis]^ oiir two frigates as Venetian biiill|;>,bi|t Itt^Uy fo^ius,. the night 
came on, for we were not far apart: ,we ihe signals of the English 
for A long time, and heard th® repott of tji^.guns inpm and to our 
left.; and we tbou^t. it was the iifteni^!<^, the tam us qn 
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tbe south-east, j^nder thtsc circumstances Bonaparte had reason (p 
thank fortune, tor it is very c\ ident/ (Bat had tbe English susptxtcd our 
two frigates m coming fiioni tbe east and going to France,, they would 
have shut us ou^ from the land by sailing«betwecn us and the continent, 
which to them was very easy. Ffobubly they took us foi- a convoy of 
provisions going from Toulon to (ietioa; and it was to this error and 
the night that we were indebted for being let off vwthout any woise con¬ 
sequence than that of being well irightcued. * 

** During the cruel night which'followed this evening of fear and tri¬ 
bulation, the most lively agitation reigned on board the Muiron. Gan- 
theaume especially was in a state of anxiety which it is impossible to 
describe, and which it was painful to witiiiss j; he Was quite beside him¬ 
self, for our disaster appeared inevitable. He proposed to return to 
Corsica. *No! ndl’replied Bonaparte, imperiously. ‘No! sprend ail 
sail ; ever If man at his post. To the north-east! To the north-east, sailf 
This order sa\ed us, and 1 can affirm, that in the mi^st of a terror 
aliBost general, Bonaparte was solely occupied in giving orders j the 
rapidity of his judgment seemed to grow in the face of danger. Tlie 
remembrance of this night will never be effaced from my memory: the 
hours of it were long; none of us knew upon what new dangers the 
sun would shine. 

However, the resolution of Bonaparte was taken; his orders were 
given, his dispositions made. Already in the evening he had resolved 
upon throwing himself into the long boat, (which he had provided with 
the best rowers of Corsica); already be bad fixed upon tlie persons ad¬ 
mitted to share his fate; aheady be had indicated to me the most iiu- 
poitant papers, and which it was necessary to save. Happily our terrors 
were vain, and our airaugements useless. The first rays of the siiii dis¬ 
covered the English fleet sailing to the north-cast, and we took the 
direction of the wi^hed-for coast of France. ^ 

** The ^th of October, at eight o’clock in the moiuing, wc entered 
tbe roads of Frqus. Th^ sailors not having recognized tbe coast 
during the night, we did not know uihere wc were. There was at first 
some hesitation, in oi^er to ascertain whether we should advance. \Fe 
were by fib means expected, and did not knowhow to ausiver the sig¬ 
nals, which bad beeir changed during our absence. Some guns were 
even fired upon us by tbe batteries on the coast $ but our straigbtfor- 
^ ward entry into the road8,*tlie crow^ Upon tbe decks of the two frigates, 
and our signs of jpy, did not pffrmit them to doubt long that we were 
friends. Scarcely were we in toe port, scarcely bad we approached the 
landing place, when the rumour spread thm Bou^arte was aboard one 
»of the two frigates* In an instant the sea was covered with boats; in 
vain we heggS them to keep at a displace $ we were carried off and 
land^ j and when we told the epowd of men and women |vbu were 
pressitg about us of the risk they ran, they all cried. We prefer the 
to the ji0uslf>ums^”*^f<ch.fiu. p. 19. 

So mach for the fortune of ‘Naj^leon^ which however we ere 
disposed, with J^ourrienue, to call his genius. 
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• * We often talk,*’ say$ he, ** of the lutk which |^me people arc 
favoured with,,and whiph accohijkinies them throng life; without 
attaching faith to this soHqf |iredestinationi when I thin^of the numer¬ 
ous and various dangers wbi^^set him, and from whic|i in his .difl’ereut 
enterprises' he escaped, of the be ran, the hazards he faced, I can 
undcYstagnd how, it is that others dntcrtained this belief; but having my- 
’ self for a long*'time studied the * man of destiny,* 1 have remarked that 
that whicti be called hi^ fortune was in fact his genius; that bis good 
luck resulted from his keen insight into* things, from the calculations he 
made rapid as ligbtntStig, from the' simultaneity of his actions and his 
conceptions,-and from the tmnviction which he himself held that boldness 
is often •wisdom,^* 

' * 

- , ' 

The destruction of French fleet at Aboukir by Nelson 
put to flight some of Napoleon’s grandest visions; he had been 
dreaming ‘bating an order of the day on the plain of the Pyra¬ 
mids, and three mouths afterwards from ** the rich and pc^uloujs. 
city of Dopdon.” Similarlyr. on landing at Frejus, he was intoxi¬ 
cated with the idea 'of instantly proceeding to the army of Italy, 
and striking a blow at the head of it, the news of vi’hich should be 
received at Paris at the same time, or immediately after, with the 
intelligence of his' great vipt^over the Turks at Aboukir, his 
last feat of arms, in Egypt. The joy which this conception gave 
him Eourrieune designates by the word mivremenL The truth 
is, that Napoleou’s idea of glory was a coup’de-th^atre —hocus- 
pocus on a splendid scale—a trick which should confound the 
calculations of reason; and strike the imagination. When he 
learnt the miserable state of die French fortunes in Italy, be 
was obliged to give up the notion that had so pleased his fancy. 

The evil is^oo great: there is nothing to be done,” said he, and 
set off to Paris. - 

The revolution of the ISth and IQth IJrumaire drove the 
Direeb^s from tbeir^iost, and established Napoleon and two bro¬ 
ther consuls in their stead. ‘ BoOrtienne inform the world of 
the manoeuvres which brought ibont this important movement. 
' The springs of most politiOEd <^)iange8 ate base; they were nevei; 
of a meaner kind than moved the ihm^ df the actors on this occa¬ 
sion. A compound of conttotij^'V'id vidlench plated,the foot of 
Napoleon on the first step ol tdie throiid* ,The grand reputation 
of Bonaparte won over the‘^^eir’y::had become 
disgusted 'with the feeble ihdmdiiaU, who governed 

them:*the leaders of the coii||)(hto^^ 

influence of the time,, were ehher by the profound; di^^* 

mulation of the new Cromwelf; 0^; i^eftod by htsi' threats, excepf- 
iag, indeed, an^onestaii^ olh^nate. few, who'proved W small in 
'number, or too Tittle skiM 'ia ^he tfits of to oppose an 
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effectual resistafnce. Among these stands distinguished th# 
upright and difinterested Bernadptte, at that timejan unbending 
republican, n6w the King of Sweden, the inost ostensible remain^ 
ing monumenl^ of the French Revehition. Napoleon himself, 
however, had nearly ruined his cause by his maladroitpess 
before the two councils: it required the cogent argument of the . 
bayonet to repair his blunders. He was no dVator; he eould ad¬ 
dress his soldiery, and was master of a few energetic appeals 
which never failed to reach the hearts of his military auditors: 
but ill a deliberating assembly of civilians he was utterly unequal 
to the task of eloquence, and even in itbperial times did not much 
improve. The memorable scenes, which took place on the 19th 
Brumaire, before the Assembly of Ancients and the Assembly 
of Five Hundred, demonstrate the truth of this fq^t: like most 
passages in his life, they have been misrepresented; He was suc¬ 
cessful^ and consequently was always enabled, the d^y after, to 
.disseminate any interpretation which pleased him. Had be not 
been able to repair his blundering before the Ancierits by his au¬ 
thority with file troops, it would have gone hard with him. The 
activity, the courage, and the presence of mind of his brother 
Lucien served him equally with the Council of Five Hundred. 
Without his assistance it is probable that the career of his brother 
would have been closed. Bourrienne was a witness of the inter¬ 
view with the Council of Ancients: it is good to compare his cir¬ 
cumstantial narrative with the formal misrepresentations of history. 
In the pages of the biographer a well-turned speech supplies the 
place of the broken phrases really employed by Napoleon on this 
memorable occasion. * 

’ I went on4he 19th to St. Cloud, with my friend La Valctte. As 
we passed across the Place Louis XV.,%)ow l 4 )uis XVI., he asked what 
was going to be donc| and what was my opinion of the event that was 
about to tfdse plape. Without entering into anf^ detail, 1 said to him, 

* My friend, we shall ^ep tb-niorrow at the Luxembourg, or we shall 
^ end here/ At that moment, who dbuld be certain which of the two 
^^ings would happen ? Suc/bss has legitimized as a noble enterprize that 
^ which the most triding circumstance might have turned into a culpable 
attempt. 

** The sitting of the Ancients, presided by Lemercier, opened at one 
i^’clock. A warm diaenssion took, place On' the state of affairs, on the 
dismissal of the Directorsi and the immediate election of ^othci-s. Con¬ 
siders^ heat was manifested; reports were brought to Bonaparte 
.i^ry'dlmmeat, and be at length determined upon entering to take a part 
. debate. His entry was ilbfupt and angry—that did not give me 

' JA 'favourable Idea of what he was going to say. The passage by which 
! we entered, and led us right into the midcBe of the hhll, was narrow: 
W'turned our backs uppir the door. * Bonaparte had the president at 
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lys right; lie could not get a^lrotit view of him. 1 \vt^ on the general’s 
right; our coats touched. BertHicA* was on bis left. ' 

** All the speciphes that .have been arranged since the e^ut differ from 
each other, as they well may he delivered none, ujikss the broken 
conversation with the presidenrmay be called such—a conversation car¬ 
ried on without any dignity or* self-possession. • The only words that 
‘ could be distinguished were brother^ in arms—the frankness of a soldier, 
I'hc questions of the president followed one another rapidly; they were 
clear. Nothing could be more confused, or more unintelligibly uttebed, 
than the ambiguous and crooked answers of Bonaparte, lie talked 
without connection of volcanoes, secret agitations, victorkst violated con¬ 
stitution, He even censured the eighteenth Fructidor, of which he had 
been the most active promoter, and the main suppmt. He pretended to ^ 
be unacquainted with everything up to. the moment that the Council of 
Ancients had called him to thje .fucconr of his country. Then came 
Caesar — Crovy/Sell — Tyrant', He repeated over and over, that is all I have 
got to say tc^you: and he had said nothing. He said that after bisjre;, 
turn froiik Italy he had been called upon to assume the chief authority by 
the wish of the nation, and then by that of, his comrades. He pronounced 
the words Uberty—equality; for which it was very, clear he had not come 
to St. Cloud. He had scarcely uttered these w:ords when a member of 
the Ancients, called Linglet I believe, interrupted him bluntly, and cried 
out, * You forget the constitutum* . At that his countenance lighted up, 
and we could make out nothing more than eighteenth Fructidor—thirtieth 
Prairial — hypocrites — intriguers^I tm mdt so—I am going to tell you — 
I xi'ill abdicate pomr as soon as ihb danger which threatens the republic 
shall he passed, Bonaparte, believing that all his allegations were ad¬ 
mitted as proofs, summoned up some assurance, and accused the two di¬ 
rectors, Barras and Moulins, saying that they had proposed to put him at 
the head of a paity ^hose object it was to put down the men of liberal 
ideas. • 

At these words, the falsity of which was revolting, a great clamour 
arose in the ball. A general committee to. bear these revelations was 
loudly called for. 'No! No!’ cried others, ' no> general committee; 
conspirators have just bten denounced: it is fit, that France shbuld know 
everything.’ . ' 

** Bonaparte was then inyited Uf enter into the detail of what he had 
just declared agaiust Barras and N^uiins,. aiftl,\bc proposition that bad. 
been made to him. .' You oug^ to Cbpbea! nothing.' These -interrup-' 
tidns, apostrophes and interrogations' threw him into , confusion ; be 
thought himself lost. Instead of entering into explanations of what he bad 
seen, he began to accuse afr^h-^vrhoml the CoKpicil of Five Hundred,' 
who wanted to re-erect thC,S(»fib!ids, revolutionafy committees, the revo-iv 
lution again. The murmurs becainer m.onc vident, and his discourse, was 
still more destitute of order and connection- moment he addfitesed 
himself to the representatives of tfie .pea|||i^ filfogetber8tnpified; at anc^ 
ther to the soldiers in the comrl^^ wboTwld not,bear a word; then, 
without any trans^ion, he spoke of the ^nder of war, and added, that 
he was accompanira by tbe,,God ol War and the God. of Fortune. The 
president calmly repeated to hini^ that he no subject of d^iberation. 
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absdutely none j * that all he said wasf vagac. * Explain yourself,’ said 
Ue} ’* disclose tire plots into which you were invited to,enter !' Jlona- 
parte onct>inoferepeated all he had said—ahd how it was repeated! No 
one can .form aii idea of it without having been present. There was not 
' the slenderest connection in all tbai he'tiummered out—for so it must be 
called—with the most inconceivable Incoherence. Bonaparte was no 
orator. . It may easily be supposed that he was more accustomed to the 
roar of battle than the clamour of th^ tribune. His place was before a 
battery, rather than the chair of the president. 

** I saw the bad effect that this wordy stuff was producing upon the 
assembly, and of the progressive want of possession in Bonapaite. I 
said to him in an under tone, plucking Kim gently by the lappel of his 
*eoat, ‘ Go out, general; you no longer know what you are saying.’ I 
made a sign to fierthier to. second me in 'engaging him to leave the 
place, when all of a sudden, after hsiting blundered Ojgt a few more 
words, he turned ronnd, exclaiming, .* 'Let ihose who like follow me.* 
Th e sentinds at the door tiered no resistance to his gmng out ■, the 
person Vttio preceded him quietly opened the two curtains which closed 
the. door, and the general instantly leaped upon his horse, which was in 
the eentreof tWtroops, stationed in the, court. In truth, I do not know 
what would have happened if the president, seeing him retire, had said, 

* Grenadiers! let no person leave the hall.* I have a strong conviction, 
that rastead sleeping next day at the Luxembourg, he would have 

ifinished bis.career on the Placed la Hemlutioa.** —vol. iii. p. 87. 

. ^ ^ ' 

The interview with tbe Five Hundred was of a still more 
stofiitiy character., Napoleon, in his proclamation, speaks of con> 
spirators armed with dagger and pistol, and, represents himself as 
only saved from assassination by the interference of his guard. 

** Les stylets qul 'mjinafioent'les depute sont at«ssitdt Icv^s sur leur 
liberateur); viiigt assassins se precipitent suf mot et cberch6nt nia poitrine; 
les grenadiers duGorpsLegislatif que i’avais laiss6s k la portedc la salle, 
accourent, se mettent entre les assassins et moi. L’un de ces braves ' 
grenadiers {iThom^) bst firap'p6 d’liii coup de stylet dout se$ habits sont 
pcTc^^ Ils in’cnleveqt.’’ 

. It is humiliating iojfind; that sdl thisjs an invention of the next 
*.^day, and that the ait^pts aa|Bssinatton were confined to tiic 
rtearing of Thdm^^a ooatif^wMdK was laid .hold of by some deputy, 
enraged at the praCanation of the hall by the entrance of grena< 
diers. ^ . 

The.revoli^dii of theil9th Birumairo gave Napoleon all that 
^as neceysaiy'for hik. 6ndl;a|id*^rfllaaent elevation: it put the 
^ tqillHof gdyeromen ithilp hw Up to that point he 

issue of a 

„ .^nrowf, ; A nded' w;yiit.l|ia. 'fllsPniocity of the state, his progress 'was 
suie apil $btedy tp^the ialiseluter^^e^ of all resources of 
> SubseqtiMy. to: the Bt^maire^ Bohaparte 
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assumed different titles* which hod more or less teference to the 
continuation of his power in *f^imself and. his h^; but under 
various names'his actueil power was pretty much the same. The 
destruction^ of the Directoiu was the last aCcUvity^he had. to sur¬ 
mount : the feat of his histoi^^s tlie elevated table-land of his life; 
we all know that it led to a precipitous descent. Bourrienne, as 
far as his»wOrk has hitherto appeared* only accompanies ns to the 
assumption of the Imperial title; and he ceased to be * secretaire 
intirae/ even before that epoch. Between* however* the elevation 
of Bonaparte to the Consulship* and the moment ydien Bour<* 
rienne quitted his service* occurs aq eventful and important 
period, respecting which the informatiotii dn these Memoirs is both 
copious and curious. It is more desultory and unconnected than 
the previous part* which tra^ closely the rise of Bona¬ 

parte* step Jify step; but it is ihore amusing* yields more charac¬ 
teristic anecdotes* and is more illustrative of the motiviss awL 
actions df the historical personages who figure during die extra¬ 
ordinary period of the ConsOlsbip of Napoleon., Above all* how¬ 
ever* they set before us in true and striking colours the portrait of 
him who played the first phrt in die great drama of the times, 
lie has often been drawn* but he hever sat for his likeness before* 
or at least* no artist had ever such long and tranquil opportuni¬ 
ties of catching his resemblance.' We will follow Bourrienue’s 
method* and attempt to paint by examples. But vve warn our 
readers that the effect of all we can condense in a small space* of 
characteristic circumstances* must fall far short of the sure and 
gradual effect of Bourrietihe’s details. We have read all that has 
been written of Napoleon in later years* and yet it would really 
seem to us 1:hat Bonaparte* First Cons^ul* has not yet been 
known. The period mast be,borne in mind; for* aa'Bourrienne 
remarks* age goes for much in men^s histories./Fhe Emperor and 
the Consul are very different mbdifications of the saine character; 
the same substance in difierent stages of* a chemical process. 
Bourrienne guarantees the' resemldance of his j^rfrait only be¬ 
tween 1798iand 1804. • <, , * ; 

It is rare to men goveridiiif themselves by any abstract rule’ 

or principle; we are most of hs creatures of .chance, nearly all of 
circumstance.. In Napoleon, as'fxi other gmt men, however* orie 
may detect Certain dominating fhbvingcaOa^, Which may be seen" 
to have shaped their codrSepStibugh ufe. Whether these causes 
are the* result of reflection* brVhe^dr they arise'fmm the influ- 
ence of dispositions implanted.^^nsi^re; it will ^be fomtd that 
they do not* as in the ijostahces of coinmon afieu, their rise 
hrOm circumstai^es* but shape alnd mottB Hite ; accidents*'of life 
with the matemls of adVancCm^tw < 'We hm% seen why Bona* 
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jiiBile went to Egypt; he was apprehensive of growing stale: re¬ 
putations contiiiually succeed oiie/another, and though the coii- 

J iieror of ItUy was the idol of the moment, he knew that in 
^rance, glory suspended, like brightj^rmoiir hung up^soon grows 
rusty. The impression of the iiec%sity of continually renewing 
his laurels, in order to preserve his influence, may not only be de- . 
tected in this and many other instances, but ^e learn from Bour- 
rieune that he made a principle of it, and that here is probably to 
be found the secret of many otherwise .perplexing points of his 
history. He would say to Bourrieiine, ** My power hangs by niy 
glory: my glory is derived from, the victories 1 have gained. My 
authority w'ould fall werei'l not to give it for a base, more glory, 
more victories. Conquest has made me what 1 am—conquest 
alone can keep roe so."’' He considered that to be stationary was 
to be sinking, and hence his unceasing desire to maf^h en avant. 
iSimA new government,” he would further remark, “ must dazzle 
and astonish: the moment its eclaJt ceases it is lost.” There is so 
little truth and reason in this principk of action, that w'e are dis¬ 
posed rather to consider^ it as a self-deceptive apology for that 
which was at the bottom of it, which w^s in fact the result of his 
organization-~-the hesoin Sactivite. It is absurd,' observes our 
author, to look for repose on the part of a man wiio was motion 
itself. In the passion' of activity w'e may look for the spring of 
JN apoleon’s greatness: we may also look to it for the cause of his 
downfal at a time of life when age, luxury, and success all com¬ 
bined to retard that abcClerating.velocity which previously had 
carried him through Cvei^thmg in triumph. We have already ob¬ 
served upon the simultaneity, of his conceptiomend execution, in 
other Words, his rapidity of performance, which wAl account for 
much, but not for all. -In theaneejilote w'hich Bourrieiine tells us 
of the conception cf'Marengo, there is felicity of combination, as 
well as facility of execution. This is the stc^y w'hicb Bourrienne 
calls the guerre des jingles; the picture is admirable. 

** Th|^ 17th of Mveh, in a momlint of gaiety and good>buinoiir; he 
/Bonaparte) told me , to uArol the great , map of Italy, by Cbauchard. 
He stretched himself upon it, andinadc me put roysetf'by-his side. He 
then, with great smicmSiieBS, began to prick here and there nuincrous 
pins, with, heads* of black; and.'red sealing-wax. 1 observed him in 
sUence, and waited tfae i^^t, of this inofibnsive campaign. When he 
had finished placing,the.enemy’s trpop8,,.and arranged bis own in the 
nositk^ in tybmlji ^ hoped .to. lead .tfiem, be said b me, * Now where 
^ |ri^Jtmnk i inticnd to beat| M<;1^’ (the Austrian general) ? * Xhe 
take md/, said, I,. understand anytbii^ about it.*, ‘ You 
arejp^ ^# Mid ; Mook here A little. Melas is at Alex- 

beedt-quarteroi be will remain there* till Oenoa surrenders.' 
A^ik^andiia be has bis marines,'*bis.hos})i^!s, bis artillery, bis re- 
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serves. Parsing the Alps here (pointing out.the great*St. Bernard), 1 
fall upon Melas, 1 cut off bis cotninunications with Au^ia, and I meet 
with him here in the plains of Scrivia,’ (placing a red-hebded j^in at San 
Juliano.) Observing that f considered this manoeuvre of pins as a pas¬ 
time, he commenced hi.$ roun^Af little abusive a{)OSt?opbe$, (such as 
nittist nigaudt bite, imbeeik, &c. c^c.) which were with him nothing but 
'a kind of affectionate,familiarity, at^d then set to work again upon his 
pins. rose from tite map aftef^out a quarter of an hour: I rolled 
it up, and thought no more of the matter* But when, four monChs after, 

1 found myself at Sau Juliano, with his portfolio and his despatches, 
which 1 was obliged to gather ’up in the confusion of the day} and when 
the same evening at Torre-di^alifolio, which is but a league thence, I 
wrote under his dictation the bulletin of tbc^ttle—I frankly avowed my 
admiration for bis military concejltions.He smiled himself at . the ex¬ 
actness of his foresight.” * 

The man^ho could four months beforehand predict the posi¬ 
tion and circumstances of a great battle in a foreign 
might ba*ve afrorded their due 4iare of praise to tlic instruments 
of his success. It was not so with Napoleon; be could spare no 
glory; he was always jealous of hi3.^tgene^als and officers. To 
Kellermann, who by a moment, of inspired bravery saved, or 
rather won, this very battle of Marengo, he could only say, ** You 
made a tolerably good*charge^" while he exaggerated the praise 
of others, whom no one else was likely to distinguish. From the 
same greediness of glory, or perhaps from some meaner passion, 
he never could be brought to allow that he had erred. True 
greatness can afford to be wrong, but diere \cas a dash of char¬ 
latanism in all the success of Napoleon that dreaded the light. 
Hence, perhaps, hfis extraordinary sensitiveness on the subject of 
publication, and his wrath against the .slightest sallies of ridicule. 
He could not tolerate public c^bciissidtithe newspapers of Paris, 
were his mere slaves: be never looked at them, for,- as be ob¬ 
served, ** they only say what 1 tell them**’ Pfis dislike of discus¬ 
sion affected even the tribtinate; it was a*part of the consular 
constitution which he bore with., impatience, and quickly sup- 
, pressed. What will they say at Palis was an incentive to 
some of the meanest as well as sdmaiof the finest of. his actions.*** 
It produced great victories, and led him even to intercept notes of 
invitation to dinner, which 'at onc tbae nearly occupied a bureau 
for itself. The extensive ramifie^tihn$ of. his police are not to be^ 
considered so much as'tW^Cl^dfionary support of,his govern¬ 
ment,'as the means of safisfj%a|^*h^ appefite'T^^ knowing #' that 
was said abouf him: it Was the motive, of his;walks about Paris 
with Bourrienne, in a soil; fif undres8,:when he would enter shops, 
and while his ot^panion che,ap^.ed goods, himself would iji** 
quire what the good people ^thought far^ur,‘ He was 
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iMIif so mpreinely happy ea when he was once driven out of a' 
j^opl hf ao olf womati, andt he apd hisi secretary obliged to take 
to their keels, because the First Consul had spoken disrespect¬ 
fully of, hiinsc;l|^ He was hot cOn^t. with one police, or one 
establishihent, of spies; he set ogf^inst police: and while 

even , the aijroit Foucb^ was hM^^mih^er, he had other sets of, 
spies under direction of Jun^.npd^ Other persons. It may be 
supposed that he reaped every morning a pretty harvest of false¬ 
hood in the shape of reports* It was Foucb^’s amusement to 
trick the secret agents with false intelligence, and put into their 
mOtttbsaUegations which fometimes created no small confusion in 
the; camp. On one occaifon Jiihot*s report bore, that Bourrienne 
himself left the Tuiieries at^such and kuch an hour of the night; 
that he betook himself to’ a'ceriflin hot^ in the Faubourg of St. 
Geimain, and there held divers discourses, the burthen of which 
that BonaparU^ had resolved to make himse|P king. At 
the time indicated, Bourrienne was Siting under the 'dictation 
of Napoleon, and, as the Consul well knew, had never left his 
elbow^ Junot was condeiUiieci/orai blockheadi* and Fouch4, who 
confessed the trick to Bourrienne^ laughed in his sleeve: but 
Bonaparte was not cufed,of his partiality for police-reports. It 
somepmes happened that the police was more inconvenient to its 
master than to his enemies, as may be. seen in Bourrienne’s ac¬ 
count of the curious transaction respecting the publication of a 
pamphlef^ .which was intended toykcf the way to,the throne. 


** In Becemhef* 180^, during the time that Fouch^ was on the look 
out for tfie'rekl Contrivers of the attempt.of the third Nivose (the infer¬ 
nal EoaBhiae), a little pamphlet, entitled i PaballSv. betwbis^ Casar, 
CapiffirimL fiuovAiUa'^^^ sent to the First Consul. He was 
abs<^ when 1 Reived it. I r^ it, i^nd saw that hereditary monarchy 
Was Qpeqly'pmachecb I, had no infQrmatlon inspecting this pamphlet, 
but I was surp tlmt if ca^e, as it actually did,/rom the o|Bce of the 
minister of the interior^ where .it Was distributi^ in great profusion. 
After r^dijnp it, I put it ou the tablp: Bonaparte ^tered some seconds 
after, tobk . it up, ,aud pretended to run through it, ,* Have you nsad 
itbisi* t Yes, geiieral/ , * wSdJ 1 jvlhit dp yop think bf It V * I think,; 
general, that; it wift do a gKpif deal bf hartbi it appears to me out of', 
season, for tt preMuthrely reyeali youir d^lgn^.^' The Firit'Consul took ' 
the pamphlet, and threw 'k ettl' the ground, as bp was in the habit'of/' 
]d<»ng 41 the absurdities of the day wheuli^ bad cast a rapid j|nce 
<wer tketiou! ^i^I. waanot 4m onlproiibiiw dQhWtmqed upltjapi^ 


tbp FbHs sent 

to IPS dpusnl^ (^tbeevirc^^ it W 

f ^ ha^ngiosK^ at *his cmrespondencc, b&sald(m inc, 
* Bpiiriip^e,,seUdforFpchl&j let min.cpiiiielb'C wl^Ml ?pc<Jd, to ren* 
p'4^ pf thl$ 'l|^alf bn h^r Fouchi^ made a 
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third in our'liitte cabinet.. He had scarcely entered wbbn tlie following 
di^ogue took on the one^band' carried on the greatest 

warmth, and 6n the other with impertuibable coolness, aid eitouc^ of 
the sardonic. * What is this pamphlet ? what dp they say of it in Paris V 
‘ General, there is but one opiu*m of it, which is, tbatf^it is extremely 
dangerous.* * Well, then! why toyc you let it appear j it is an insult ?' 
^ General, I owe some^delicacy to tbpnutbor.*' * Delicacy! What is it 
you mean ?* Fou ought to throw hit^lhto the Temple.' * But, general^ 
your brother Lucien has taken this'pamphlet under his protection ; the 
printing and publication took place by bis order; in short, it proceeded 
from the ministry of the interior.' *'Wliat is that to me? it was your 
duty, as minister>of the police,* to arrest Lugipn, and lock him up in the 
Temple;—idiot that be is! he can do nhthing but compromise me.' 
After uttering these words the Firet Consul left the room hastily, and 
closed the door after him with violence. Remaining alone with Foucluv 
I took an oppaftunity of asking an explanation of the half'smilc that 
was playing fibout his lips during Bonaparte's wi'atb; 1 saw clearly 
that he had something in reserve. * Put the author in the Temple V saicT 
Fouchc to me ; 'that would he a difficult mattei’. Alarmed at the ejffect 
this pamphlet was likely to produce, as soon as 1 saw it I went to Lucien, 
to show him the extent of his Imprudence. Instead of answering me, 
he'went to seek the original manuscript, which be showed me—and 
what do you think 1 saw } correciume lOnd mmotatwis tn the hand-writing 
of the First Consul f " 

On the very subject of this pamphlet, the First Consul gave a 
striking proof of his love of espionage. He arranged a dinner 
with his brother Joseph, for the express purpose of pumping 
Bourrienne himself.. Joseph was the spy, and Foueb^ was pre** 
sent. Bourrienne talked freely of the matter, as to those to whom 
ire could coii\|nuutcatc nothing they did not know. ^Bonaparte 
was quickly instructed. The next day BouiTienne observed his 
master's manner to be exc^e^dingly ^old, and he showed his dis¬ 
pleasure, or rathci* his loss of confidence.,' by saying, ♦‘ Leave my 
letters in the basket, I“will open them myself," 

“ This unexpected sally surprised me; but as I h^ nothing to re¬ 
proach myself with, I determined to oe amus|d with the distrust which 
he chose to show without giviiik -lu8%t^soa$. I put lU the bottom of the 
basket uH the letters wbiph I recognized ax coming .from the ministers, 
all the reports which caine ibi: the Copsuj^.CO .py ^idress, and I covered 
them over with letters, of' no cpdsequ^nC^ or at least; which from my 
habit of reading thciiif .and^the ^^acterlqf the'addresses, f judged-ta 
be such: requests for a choicix pf. nn.iuhcie in the lottery, in order to 
ayail thenffselves of the prayers that he would 

stand godfather^ to children^*, solieiitaliaos pEaoes; announcetnenfs of 

marriages and births; ridicnlcsis t^sgUstingJaiMmy^ 

dUetions, &c..&C(. S- , 

** The opening ^If all these )ettets,itp whi^ h® was not accnstoi^b 
tried his patience, and he opened very few. Ctften djh same day, but 
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nl^ays the ncxt^day, therfi came a fresh letter requiring an ansvref^to 
the -one of tW night before, and *(^mplaining that it had not been re- 
.ceived 'bitfore/’ The Fimt Conpl broke the seals of about twenty lettevs, 
and left the rest 5 for judging with tolerable accuracy by the form, 
stamp and seal,'^that these letter^ requn^ the answer to the ibrnier ones, 
1 put them under all the re^. ^ 

Not wishing to carry this litUe piece of m^ice too far, nor remain 
in the false position in which the jpissipping of .Imeph had plhccd me, I 
reaolve.d to put an end to it. . The fourth day, after the business of the 
evening was done, which had been sulkily got through, and interrupted 
by unpleasant little sallies, 1 let Bonaparte go down and go to bed. 
Half an hour after 1 went to his apartnd^nt, which 1 was permitted to 
enter at all hours. I had' ^itaper in my hand ; I tpok a chair, and put 
the candle on the bed-side tabje. He roused himself, as did Josephine. 
' What is there new?’ said,he to me, with surprize. ‘ General,’ I an¬ 
swered, ‘ T come to declare to you that it is impossibleS&r me to stay 
a ny longer with you; my place is not tenable without perfect confi- 
"clenper You well know how devoted 1 am to you 3 if you have to re¬ 
proach me with anything, let me at least know the cause; the situation 
. I have been in for the last three days is too painful to me.’ ' What has 
he done then?’ demanded Josephine. * That is no affair of yours.’ 
Then turning towards me, he addedj^' * Well then, I have reason to coin- 
plain.of you. I know that you have talked of affairs of moment in a 
manner that does not spit me.’ * 1 can assure you that 1 have talked to 
no one but to your brother. He put me on the track, and mqst un¬ 
doubtedly be is far too much au courant for me to inform him of any¬ 
thing. I talked of a thing equally well known to both one and the other: 
he bat Imported to you just what be pleased, but I cannot act in a simi* 
lar, way towards him,' accuse him as he has accused me, and betray the 
eoniidence be imposed in me. Ought f, general, in speaking freely to your 
brother, to lopk to find In him an inquisitor.’ * ! ]»avow it. After 

wbajt Joseph, reported to me, I considered it right to put my confidence 
in quarantine** ' It has^Jasted threw days.*' ' Come, Bourfienne,. it is 
eoided' talk HP mdre of it. Open my letters 3 you will find them 
swly in er^ar 3 it was too tedious a ousiness for mej and then, 1 some¬ 
how or other always fell upon fooleries.* 
v''I seem to and see the good Jos^bine half-raising herself in 
bed, end saying vrith theeiio^ am^ble sweetness,' What! Bonaparte, 
is it possible 'riidt yon cpuld.snSpect Bdurrienpe, who is so attached to 



f Sieept' rieep^ end mind tb^^^ippery jiKwemaien umderstand nothing of 
^affidrs pi gQyi^ament.*^^.When 1 it was ncariy two nVlqck,” 

Bonapdft)^ believed not iii friendship, and. he did npt 
. i^ilher did’he; he, was inca-. 

. M feieKng it, ndd oansequdritly o^'idspirifil k. In the case 
*• pf'D'esaixbe may be.sakl'"tonn||e"in^ approach'to 
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it| '^but ou lookitig into th^ able, but atthtfsame titi^ unabibitious 
character of DesaiXj, it becomes pretty obvious tli^ the founda-* 
tiob of his warm feelings for that general. was laid in a high opi^* 
nion of his talents^, joined wHh^a conviction that they would never 
become dangerous or obtriisi^e' to him* ji^Bonaparte’s favourite 
joiaxim was, that there are two bj^j^rbich men are to be 

moved>- 2 j^r and inferest, Tldi^ie would often repeat, and he 
made no scruple of avowing his incapabmlty of either loving or 
being loved. He has often said to Bouriienne— 

" Friendship is but a word : I lovc5 no one j no, not even my brothers 
•—Joseph pel’haps a little; and then, if I dQ,jit is by habit, because be is 
the eldest of us. Duroc ! Ah yes! him too i love j but why } .bis cha¬ 
racter pltAses me. He is cold, dry, severe } and then Duroc never sheds 
tears. As for myself, I care little about it j I well know that J have no 
tme friends, j/fs long as I am what t am, 1 can make as many friends 
to all appoirmwe as I want. You see, Bourrienne, we must ,lea\w- 
whinmering to fbe women j it is their affair: but X—no sensibili^ for 
me, 1 must be firm; unless the' heart is no one ought to meddle 
with affairs of either war or politics.” , 

, But although hc did not believe in friendship, he believed in 
honour. It was the moral principle on which he seemed to have 
the greatest reliance ^ for it is a modification of the' influence of 
opinion on the human heart, and to all the shades of this power 
he was himself feelingly alive. When he granted the interview to. 
Georges Cadoudal, a man who avowedly by all means, fair and foul, 
sought his life, he w'ould not permit himself to believe that he would 
betray the honourable confidence implied by a private audie|Hce. 
He took no precatlfioU) and when Rapp, who was in an atiti- 
chamber, repeatedly pushed open the door of the saloon, in which 
Bonaparte and Georges were ^walking up and' down, Bona> 
parte as repeatedly cloM it. Bourri^ne tells » singular story in 
point of a young Poleswhom die First ConsuV distinguished iii 
one of his visits to the Ccdlege of Louis le Grand, surnamed the 
Prytana^um. He. was a son of .General l^iackrinski, w'ho died 
fighting under-the eoloufs 6f tb^flppuldic. .When he left the 
college , he entered tlie army, and was point^>jOut to Bonaparte 
as he ^s reviewing bis ^firOp^ pii the plain of Sabions; he was 
then sixteen or semlee^ f iia First Consul said to him, ** I 
knew your iathe^,. ImI was a Ikay man; act like him; in six 
inonthsyont^alifieattnliBber.^ Sumon^spassed: Mia^inski 
wrote to i&e First ^nsul to remmd him m his proiii9||.; He. 
waited.aThen Miacksinski wrote a^aip, as 
follohfsT ** Vou told me to be worthy of my father; .1 wilT be so* 
You tol^ me l! ibfbfild be/am ofiffi^r in, sir mopdit: it is now 
seven months ngo. When yofi" receive this lotter, 1 shall be no 

VOI.. V. NO. IX, 4s !. . J> 
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more: I do not choosfe to serve a government, tlie chief pi 
,M'’hich breakg^^iis word.” Yomi^/Miackziiiski kept his. After 
despatching his letter, he retired to his room and blew out lii's 
l^ains; A faw days afterwards his^oinmission arrived. 13ona>. 
parte bad not forgotten him; tlie'^ltiy hud arisen in the forms of 
the war-office. Bonaparte wias greatly affected by this event; it, 
was precisely of a natoi^ to louii^ him: with Inch men for soldiers 
he knew he could tiraquer the world. “ Oh these Poles!” he' 
cried; ** tlicy are all honour! My poor Sulkowski! I am sure he 
?wpuld have done as much.”. Sulkowski was a favourite aide-de- 
camp, who Was killed in 5!gypt; the*very'soul of honour, brave, 
able, well informed, and ,devoted to his general. Bonaparte lost 
four aide-de-cainps during the short time he w'as in Egypt. One 
of them, Croisicr, appearing to Bonaparte to l^k the proper 
degree of boldness af the proper moment, he biiret out against 
im in one of his violent and humiliating attacki| of abuse'and 
contempt. The word ** coward” escaped him; Croisier deter¬ 
mined not to survive it; he sought deaj;h on several occasions, 
but did not succeed till the siege of Acre. He was in attendance 
on ^iapolebn in the trenches there, when such a sharp look out 
was kept by die garrison, that if an elbow or feather showed itself 
above or beside them, it was instantly grazed by a bullet. Croi-‘ 
sier watched his' opportunity, and jumped upon the platform. 

Come down, I command jou,” cried Napoleon, in a voice of 
thunder; but it was too late, the victim of his severity fell at his 
feet. Murat, the chivalrous braver of all danger, had also his 
memetU de pew% which lost him the countenance of his general 
unSl displeasure could no longer resist, the brilliancy of his 
achievements. It was at the sibge of Mantua, in the first Italian 
ciunpaign, that Murat was ordered to charge a body of troops 
that w'efemaking a sortie from tlie garrison. He hesitated, and 
in his confusion* declared himself wounded: -he was removed 
ftfoin the presence bf the general; he was in every way discounte- 
in Egypt he was senf on the most distant and dangerous 
services; iti short, he more thifti reconquered his character before 
the battle of A|>oukir> on which occasion Napoleon himself 
was obliged to ^edarc he was superb^ The brave Marshal 
Lannes one day severely reprimanded a colonel who had punished 
a yoimg officer for a moment depeur^ “ .That .man,” said he, “ is 
wb^e .thnn a poltroon who pi^etids that he never felt fear !” 

* SWBwjc spoken of Napol^n’s sensibility to individual slrffer- 
it did not interfere with his military^rpolitical projects; 
i ^ l p ^case be steeled himself against the wei^eniog niQuenbe of 
.|^ane feelings, aiccoiding to the maxim whidi. we lately quoted 
ralpiactihg the necessity of ahaH lij^t for him whptneddles with 
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either war or politics. ' From ^plicy or from sensi^Iity, however, 
^ofiaparte w'as fond of the power of pardoning, felj gratefui 
to those about him who brought to his consideration those ^'ases 
to which mercy miglit be 1»Wely extended. Thrf instances ^re 
numerous. ' i 

' ' t' « 

“I lia(^ escaped,*’ wys BearriashljS, '* for a few moments to meet 
Mademoiselle Poitrincourt. On entering 1 fohnd the First Consul in the 
cabinet, surprized to find himself alone, as I was not in the habit of 
quitting it without his knowledge. ' Where have you been theri ?’ said 
he. * I have just been to see^a relation of miirc, who has a petition to 
lay before you.* ‘ What is it about?’ Ltold him of the melancholy 
situation of M. Defeu (an emigie wbo had been taken with arms in his 
hands). His first answer vras terrible. ^ No pity,’ cried he, ‘ for the 
emigres; he \yio fights against his country is a child that wishes to 
murder his ii:€thcr.’ The first burst of w'rath passed'over, 1 began 
again j I re|)l*esented M. Defeu’s youth, and the good eficct itAvouTT! 
have. ‘ Well,* said he, ‘ write, The First Consul orders that the 
sentence of M. Defeii be suspended.” ’ Fie signed this laconic order, 
which I sent off instantly to General Ferino. I informed my cousin 
of i^ and was easy us to the consequences of the affair. I'lie next 
morning I had scarcely entered the First Consul’s chamber before he 
said, ' Well, Bourrienue ! you say nothing more of your M. Defeu : 
are you satisfied ?’ * General! I cannot find terms in which to express 
my gratitude.’" ‘ Ah! bah !—But I do not like to do things by halves ^ 
write to Ferino, that I desire M. Defeu may he set at libetty inline- 
diately. I am making an ingrate—well! so much the worse for him. 
Always apply to me in matters of this kind; when 1 refuse, it is be- 
c^us^ it is impossible to do otherwise.' ” ' 

We had beci led*to expect soipe elucidation of the nifair of the 
Due d’Enghien from these Memoirs; they, however, communi¬ 
cate no new facts. At that tiiiiS Boiirriemie had left the service 
of Napoleon, and can contribute nothing to the history of this 
tragieal catastrophe bef'ond some pertinent reasoning on the real 
author of it. He makes no scrup^ of loading l^aparte himself 
with the entire atrociousnejss of the.'pfojeat. TPnoi’e is no doubt 
that he could be cruel when’ he tneught'it necessary, to his inte¬ 
rests tb be so; and that being poorly en<lowed< with sympathy of 
any kind at any time, it required hut a shadow of danger to hia 
political existence t^^ustify in' Iris eyes any act, however bloody, 
howevet; inhumaiv. ionij; ^robablie riiotive which has been, or 

can be, q^tfibutdd to Niapbleon, % tW determipation, to :cbmmit 
hiihsHf apd his friends to an eternal" opposition to the r^^rn of 
the B!<:ii^|}6ris,'and to strike a seasonable terror intp the e^igrds, 
who Wctc again, on occasioiil of the breaking out of the war, be- 
gi^irig tombi^ri ^eir iritrigues against authority of 
wtio was bit the poiqt bf passing irpiri the condklcai of Consul to. 
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l£iit of Enipeippr. The return of j^e Bo|irbon3« though it had be¬ 
come u1;feHy<TOprobtible at the time when it actually took place, 
in years of the Consulship was an event continually in 
itfinds of mefi. It v<ras even in the interior of the Con¬ 

sular palace itself. Tke First Cansul’s secretary and Josephine, 
his wife, were both favourable,; to the measure; and Bonaparte, 
himself was beset even in hiat^ivale apartments with Entreaties, 
or at least significant allusions, to the magnanimity of renouncing 
supreme authority in favour, of the legitimate claimant. It is 
well, known that Louis XVlll*, in^.a dignified but complimen¬ 
tary letter to Bonaparte,, claimed his throne^ at his hands. The 
St. Helena Memoirs communicate the fact, and ^ give the sub^ 
stance of the First Consul’s answer. In the Memoirs of Bour- 
rienne we find an exact copy of the correspondence, and an 
Recount of the reception it met with from Napoleoi*. 

** Ibe First Consul was greatly agitated at the reception of this letter. 
Although he every day declared his resolution to have nothing to do 
with the princes, he was still. reflecting upon whether it was necessaiy 
to answer it or not. The numher of important affairs (20tb Feb. 1800) 
'Which occupied him at the time, seconded his indecision, and he v^s in 
no hurry to reply. 1 ought to say that Josephine aud Hortense conjured 
him to give the king hope} that that bound him to nothing, and would 
leave time to see if be could not in the end play a far higher part than that 
of Mbnck. Their entreaties werc .k> utgent, that he said to me, * These 
devils of |VomeD are mad; the Faubourg St. Germain turns their beads; 
they have made the royalists into Gods. But that is nothing to me; I’ll 
have none of them.’ Madame Bemaparte told me that she urged him to this 
step, le&t he should think of making himself kingi'which always excited 
in hpr a presentiment of misfortui^c that she comd uo^ banish from.her 
mbod. ..,. In the uumerbus conversatiems which 1 had with the First 
‘CouauUbe discussed itiie proposition of Louis XVlll., and its conse- 
<]Uonccs, with great sagacity: he said, howevei*, * Tiie partizans of the 
,liourboDs are very much mistaken if they thiuk 1 am a man to play the 
part W Mouck/, Tfah thing rested there at first, and the letter of the 
king was left omlbe table, lb the interval Louis XVlll. wrote a second 
letter. '' a • ... * 

^ It is a long time since, gftneriM, you ought to hh aWare, that you 
have. acquired my'^teem. If you doubt tte foree of my gratitude, 
choose yow places fix the icA of your ifi'ieml** As to my prniciples, 1 am 
M Frencbmaii'-^Clement hf. character, I should be Hfil more 90 by reason. 
No I the conqueror at Lodl^^CasUglkbp, Arqoiey Italy and. of Egypt, 

a vain oelebxi^to glory; ! But,you pre losing precious 
power of eifeoiing the glo^.qf l^ance*^; 1 say we, 
Bonaparte for that, said bO cannot do it without 



tal! Europe. observes yon, |lowy awa^ you, and I am^im- 
tqleiAq^epeacE'tO'my'lpeaple. •' 

* Louis.' 
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. «This letter also reomtai^d for spme time unuoticid. At length 
N^pdaparte determined to write' an answer. He ^de p rpi^h 
copy; Bourrietine suggested some grammatical changed, which 
w'ere'made. This disfigured'original was then signed; it was n<Ht ‘ 
however, after thelilteratioiis, in a state fit to send, and it Uid 
^or some time long^on the talbile; it was despatched at last. 
Tlie substance was, that Louis cmght to abandon all hope of a 
return to his throne, for it was only by marching over the bodies 
of a hvindred thousand Frenchmen that he could arrive at it. 

Some days after die receipt of the letter from Louis ^VIIl. 
Bonaparte and his secretary were walking in his favourite alley at 
Malmaison, which was only separated from his cabinet by a small 
bridge; he was in a'good huniour, for affairs were going on well, 
and he commpticed a confidential conversation on the return of the 
Bourbons. iHis remi^ks prove that , he had deeply weighed all 
the peculiarities of his’^situation, and had calculated the probabl^ 
consequences of the restoration of the legitimate family with his 
ordinary acuteness and more than ordinary coolness. > He broke 
off the dialogue with—** My part is taken. Let us talk of it no 
more; but 1 well know how the women torment you.; Instead 
of agreeing with them, however, you ought to open their eyes 
and undeceive them about their ridiculous presentiments. Let 
them leave me alone, and attend to their knitting/* The women 
went on knitting, remarks Bourrienne, he went on writing; 
Bonaparte made himself Emperpr—and died at St. Helena. 

Josepbine*s horror at the idea of her husband making himself 
king might be exp1|Uned by her fear lest it should, engage him in 
some project of founding a dyn^ty. by means of his proper off¬ 
spring. Poof woman! this w'as a melancholj^*privation, which 
cost her many tears and much physic; she had an idea that medi¬ 
cine might restore her fertility. Her anxiety od this subject was 
fearful; she see.med to have foreseen thp evept thut actually took. 
place. The necessity of having <d^|ydreh was nnt an uofreq.uent 
subject in the iiiouth of Bonapart| f %nd Jbseph; his brother,, had 
.the depravity, on occasion of Josephine’s visit, to the baths of 
Piombieies, to advise her in the coarsest and strongest manner to 
leave no measures ontiied \^hieh might possibly procure preg¬ 
nancy. The dialogue is reported length frcmi the mouth of 
Josephine,- w|io confided hen^eLand ihdignaddn to the eaf of 
her kusbandV seefotary. to'Josephine may he put 

Oil a bar ^ith the .brutal attempt toi^rry ^ Marie l^isejtf Bl0is» 

Of related by Madame Dtiiaind aml Jlansset^ Indeed the Boba* 
parte family do ^t appedf 'to m ^dyantage. in .;the close view 
which Botirrieime affords us.itsp^ diaracteia ||id > 
conduct* It was k iheiii^itiea|M^ty 
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^beipsity of oifsjpring. ’France, bp well kbe^',\<rbul(l have tbleraled^ 
"none o^liis withers in his'place; on the contrary, he used tasay; 
(^s fiiist consul, that unless he lived thirty years, his principal 
^iietals wouhl contend for thla sunr^tne'authority and involve the 
country in civil commotion. “ lt4s a pity,”.si^d the fatal Foucli6 
ill confidence to Boitrrienne, . ** that'his 

sooner o^ later he must take a wife-who wm bear,children. Ilis 
brothers are revoltingly incapable; his death will be a signal of 
dissolution, and the Bourbon, party will make head.” Durhig his 
life, however, Bonaparte pat an end^^to the hopes of that family 
by the death of the Due d’Enghien; he effectually put an end to 
the entreaties of the. wotnen. It is remarkable, ;^pd \ve have it 

line, that he 
t w'lieii he did 


on the authority of Josephine, as reported by B 
.could not bear to speak of this catastropbe,’^Rd 
ao, it was in a vague and uneasy manner, w'hi^Sho|.ved his dis¬ 
like of the subject. • • 

Bourrienne did not remain wdth Bonaparte until be assumed 
the imperial purple. It is po^siblb that he did not find his old 
achoolfeltow duly penetrated-with respectful awe. Bourrienne 
. gives us to understand that he W'as no fiatterer; he appears to 
have.been independent in his manner of thinking, and fond ojT 
putting his master in what he thought the right road. A general 
liiaiy bear this, and even a consul approve; biit wheii the temples 
begiit to aclie for the diadem, it is a signal of a great change from 
the tfidre than mortal. Jt is felt, that no equal even in in- 

depeqdence'of thought ought to be tolerated, much, less admitted 
4nto familiar intci'course. We are, told th^^t Bonaparte himself 
ajBsigned as a reason why be cOuid not keep BOMrrienue in his 
'eervice, that'’people began to say' that he could not do witliout 
hliia ; atSayill’ji^ the falsehood wheteof he thought proper to prove. 
Il'is biore probate, hoi^ever, that the true reason of BourrienUe’s 
qufking, wW:dVO;Oi}e indicated above, narn^ely* he^ha'd become, 
spoiled by powelt'V, and could ;;v> longer suffer near him a kind of 
COmfade and frie^.raih^i* tblm^a servant. He )iad‘made attempts 
lo supdue th® pride avijiself'Ofiteem' of his old schpobfellciwil One 
.mdrbing B6pm(^iE^\;jebtefed the cabinet and found .a ^iyforkmaii 


leaiyci hu task;, he 
risen,'' and told'lijiin wfeaf he 
jkad had ;jthe meafin^s to jshel^r him- 

pnd^ 'a'’':aub3^fU^.jF;, hjaiptseteff^d^ keeper, 


hitiended ''to 
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b%ivcd to call the alteiiUant in waiting. This was not a cii- 
'Y^unistaucc to esfape the incmcVy of Napoleon: h^'>ttlwa^\s made 
men pay for degiading him even in bis o\mi tstnnatioii und by 
his own act. It is a rcmaik of IjouriiGnnc, that^ no man ivt.r 
suffcicd lumscir to be entrcdlted by Jlonapaite, or consented to 
‘ any pioposal with re)uctunce» who wa> not m.ide to pay for it. 
The qud?iol ^hiehUltimately led to Jlouriienne’s dibiiiissal is 
an illnbtiation ol*tlns unamiablo trait in his character. Some 
note from Napoleon had not duly leached I’alleyiand. irritable 
and impetiioiH, he taxed fioniiienne with neglect, passionately 
and eiroiieoublY: Botiirieiine had caused it to be placid in the 
hands of the propei oftitei, but 'ralleyiand was not to be found. 
Ill ringing for the garqon de buieaii, to asccitam the fact, tlic 
Til St Consul Jbroke the lielUrope and wounded bis iiiigin against 
the maiblojchininey-picco, a small cncuinstance, winch ga\e 
additional fiiel to his wrath; he lost all sense of decency—shut 
the dooi violently in Boiiiiicnne's face-—and pi^imittdd himself 
to apply to his secietary one of the giossest cspiessioiis of a 
language which abounds in terms of abuse. The secietary, id 
Jus tuiii, foigot hiinseH, and opened the door only to lepeat the 
phiase With interest: he then ascended^ to Ins (hamber, add 
peniiei^ a note to the Consul, in which he begged to bo per¬ 
mitted to lelirc fiom the peifoimaiice of his arduous duties. 
Duiing this scene Talleyrand was picsent, and looked on with 
his ordinalV sang-tioid. When Napoleon lead the note, JDuioc 
was with him: the comment was biuf —ii hoitde, said tlu mas¬ 
ter,— a(<epii» And until his passion had subsided, he permitted 
Houriieiiiie’s qiepaiations for depaituie to go on, and only intei- 
feied in tin in to show u disposition tobiutal uukindness. Hut 
Hoiiapaite had no one to supply the place of Bouniriine. 
Dmoc attempted it, and iaiily dc dated ne neither would nor 
could fulfil the duiie*f ol the }>ost. Foi the moment, theiefoie, 
Botiriienne was to be letaiued, and his master employed those 
little ait/s of^ cajolery which succeeded with him *iii so many in¬ 
stances. Bourrienne was leaving the Tuileiies, when he was 
told Napoleon wished to sec him: he cnteied the cabinet-*^ 

The Fii*sl Consul mjit me smiling, and nulhng me by the eai, said, 
' Are yon still in a pet?' and be led niS jip tois manufir to xny oidinaiy 
place. ' Come, place yofuaelt there** ;vece«i|ry to have known the 
man, to judge of iny position : hf: had,\Wtien he liked, a seducing charm 
whiih canted you aloug with him. did not feel the power of lesist- 
ing him# X could aqswei nothing, and I resumed niy oidiimry occupa¬ 
tion.” * 

K « * 

Napoleon, bowdvei', quickly ^plilced M. de Menueval under 
the instruction of Bdhtviennei tiHiddi' pretence of assisting him: 
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as soon as he conceived tb^'M. de Menneval was. equal to 
the task, Bo^’^rrienne was dismi^shd with little ceremony, on the 
ground some false cha^ of gambling in the funds; and, by 
Napoleon’s subsequent meanness regarding him, made to pay 
dear for a moment of excusabte Tom of temiper. This, it must be 
remarked, is Bourrieniie’% own account of the story: his enemies 
.have doubtl^s,s another version of it. We'^st, however, declare 
that the complexion of Bourrieni^^s narrative^, both in this and 
other instances, is that of truth aiiid sincerity. It would be idle 
to say that he was an exception to the universal rule of mankind: 
he has his own manner of viewing %ven|bi; and his manner of 
telling them is coioiired at least by that seif-lbve and that desire 
to stand well with tfie world, which is iniaieparablc from our na¬ 
ture. In the midst of his most elaborate morts a^candour, and 
it is frue tliat he is laboriously candid, we can, we imagine, per- 
Chive some little self-seeking. It is only just, hqwevp, to say, 
that his Afork bears innumerable' marks of being written chiefly 
for’the propagation of truth; am), that all the tests of internal 
^ %nd external evidence that we have been able to apply, go to 
confirm the fairness, the accuracy; and tlie intelligence of the 
vfriter. 

The position of Bourrienne, in the cabinet of Napoli^n, ne¬ 
cessarily proves the possession of no ordinary talents—no '^all 
’acquirements. Even after their rupture, Bourrienne was selected 
the embassy to Hamburg, at that time a post of difficulty. 
And if there were any doubt of his ctipahUity to appreciate the 
character and powers of Napoleon, the Memoirs themselves will 
a^uUdimtly satisfy the most fastidious reader.*' They are in every 
Uie work tif an able man, and we have given our opinion 
ffidi they aie also the production «f an honest one. Napoleon is. 
not toptoa^ted in an amiable light: .the question is—is it a true 
On^? 1/i^e mky sny of it, as is often observed of portraits of per¬ 
sons whoUl we havb not seen—it looks a likeness—it bears nil 
toe strodg marks of toqlity* : * - 

K liikk must Ereiii^ books, t|i# Memoirs of De Bourrienne; a|4 
pear iu. livraison^, and they ^ are pot yet concluded: all that porr 
tion, ho^ever^ appearjcd, to which, in the hanrative of the 
^GretarjF/th^^^mOatj^t interest is 'nwssdl!^^ namely, 

that whu^ the dcitual service 

of Ids inastef. When 1i4 me cabiii^ bo becomes an oi> 

thodgh dple and d^nte^m his remarks on 
. msing ^epts, he Is Itoldi^er ' b^hid the scenes. 

"With w pf^trthat bate »ppe|ired,. 1%;^^ therefore, ih 
0 ttttDasure, lose ctoir^r of ' 




^T. II. — Walstein» l^rage^ie en cinq Actes* Par P. Cfa. 

,Liadidr«s; represent^ sur h TltsMre Fran^ais U ^^^Octohre, 
1828. Paris, 182(). 8vo. ‘ '' 


" They ceiiiainly do not man^^c these matters better in France/' 
Sterne would have said, if he had lived to read Schiller’s Wallen* 
stein, and then to 1f!^88ist’' at a representation of M. Uadi^res’ 
Walstein, at the Tb64tre Fi^^ais. This is the second time that 
this great stibject ha§ falleii intp ^p'rench hands. The firsts who 
ventured ti^ grapple with it, twenty years ago, was one perhaps 
as well qualified as any anan in France for the task. With a 
vigorous and masculine intellect, an extensive acquaintance with 
the literature of othejc .countries, and those enlarged and tolerant 
principles of taste and criticism whmh that acquaintance infallibly 
bestows;—peculiarly conversant with the litefaii|re of Germanyi 
himself a (merman in many matters of sentiment and opinion;^! 
would haVe been difiicult to name a ’‘Frenchman more likely td 
convey to his countrymen a correct idea of the Trilogie of Schiller 
than Benjamin Constant.^ > Yet even he, though with a preteat 
against the dramatic necessity which binds his free-will, and com*- 
pels him, even while perceiving and admiring,the better course, 
to take the worse, is forced to sacrifice to the Mploch of French 
criticism, and to take unwarrantable liberdes with the original, 
which his better judgment condemned, as he bashtnpself, in a late 
essay on the subject, most candidly admitted. Stitt, with all its 
dcfecia, and they are numerous, his play is both dramatic and 
poetical, for it is in substance Schiller’s: Wallenstein, in his 
strengdi or in his* weakness, is still shadowed out before us, 
ttiough with {Tdimmer colouring and a.more fal^ritag hand; and 
as much is done for the poetry of the original as is consistent 
with the wretched ipcdiom through# which it ,mttst b^^COPveyed, 
and the unavuidable»mutilation which btistues, wjhi^ ai dramatic 
poem of three ^separate parts is cut dowp to the djpensions of E 
single five-act play. . 

Ill. M.' liadi^es’ hand the aubject takes k: di^rent lorot; 
Evidently incapable of appreciating in .,the slightest degr^.the 
great work, the name of ^wlpch he has hojrowed, or pf tindec- 
standing the principles upon wbieh S.hakspeare and ^chiller hate 
constructed their dramas, he bpast tbathe has erei|t^ 

a Wallenstein for him^elf^ i^iwhich neither parit nor 

lot, andVhich in fact bears ^ 4tore ren^blahce to the ^isdlen* 
steioa^f history, then, M. Aleaandlines do to poetry. 

V ■ ' -:-r-V' 

’ * Wallsteiii; en chtq. acteS et Cfti v«1l^ {HrSci^dSv de qiiek(tieji rl^flexioht sbr le ' 

Theatre par Benjaaufi^C^ de Ke1j<«que« 

Paris et Geneve, cfaex ^ 
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:iVccording to his view, the Watlehstein of Schiller and of histo|:y 
i^as a poor undignified, lindramaiiic personage, not capable of,, 
being pitiduced on a rcspec^ble stage; but M. Idadieres, with,a 
truly Samaritap spirit, has clothed” the nakedness of the original 
character ** with a dramatic colouVing,” given him “ a little of a 
chivalrous physiognomy;,” and fitted him with a decent J^VencIi 
garment for the Parisian boards. True, s^e ill-natured people 
may be more struck witfi M. Liadidres’ intrepidity than with the ^ 
success of his handiwork, and msiy be inclined to say, the new 
dresa^ after all, looks rather like a suit of shabby-geniteel tinsel. 
But what of that? Has not his Tra^^die been *• accueillie avec 
faveiir par le public,” and does not all the world know that from 
the judgment of a Parisian public there is no appeal? 

And yet we ti^ink most people in M. Liudii^res’ situation would 
hkve paused a little before risking the experiment ot an improved 
Wallenstein. He Aai reUd the play, for he has done Schiller the 
lionour of immoitalizing some passages of his drania/by trans* 
ferring them to his own. He is also perhaps traditionally aware, 
that Schiller is in his own country s^luiitted to be at the head of 
modern .dramatic literature; that the verdict of his countrymen 
has been confirmed by the voice of Europe; and that even in 
Pfance there may be found clever persons who go the length of 
admitting him to be a man of genius. We suppose too lie may 
be aware—at least the information is accessible enough—that 
this great work was most patiently and elaborately considered by 
its authot.; that he had studied the character of Wallenstein and 
tlie aspect of his'time while engaged in the couiposiliou of the 
** Thirty Years-War,” long'before the idert''of applying it to 
druniiatic purpostfs occurred to him; that nearly seven "years were 
spent,'Upon its composition, duriug which his views underwent' 
many motihlicattons,, and the work itself great alteralions; and 
that it was only after the subject had been liried iii every possible 
light, both to its main features and its accessories, that it was 
finally given to the public in its present form. Most persons, 
vrte say,, who were avptir# of fhes4 particulars, would have paused 
a little to consider whether Schiller might not have the b^t rea¬ 
sons for treating the subject as he did, and whether after aH the 
aspect/which: nature and ^e^Gefmaii poet had given to Walleu-. 
steln^Vyas not'^mo.re app^pitajte than the chivalrous physiog^ 

.nrd^*’'which M.Liadi^i^/proposed*to in its stead, 

Thny ^ould have endeaybured, by a similar course'of study, to 
^ike .thetnselves iiiasters .of that process of thought by 4^ich 
'^^iller had aUimatcl^beep guided tphb choice^lknd would have 
hje^n ceftein at least That hts' viewa^ere.'yrongi,^^^ set 

ahout^^ndlng them. ; ,lfor ^ .^hatOyer M.' Liadieres 
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‘ may think of it, is not to he ci^e^tcd, as the French artiste made 
his successful pair of boots, in u ,>tit of enthusiasm ;«aud the 
chances are, after all, in favour of tliiS^ vulgar opinion, that a little 
mind, with a little study and a Little space, will hardly produce so 
good a tragedy, as a great ininil after a long course of preparatory 
meditation and pati^t experiment. 

Such considerations, however, have no terrors for M. Liadieres, 

' yvho fears nothing in nature but Parisian criticism. 

Take any shape but that, and hrs French nerves 
Shall never treuilAe.’’ 

The Trilogic of’Schiller, he informs us; is endurable only by 
the phlegm of a. German; the slow march of the biographical 
tragedy is loo tedious for the exuberant wit and defective patience 
of a Frenchman;*its episodes, its painting of manners, its mixture 
of characiers,»he regards as mere impei^imedts.to the main action; 
and tlu^refore M. Liadi^res comes to the conclusion' that he must 
make looi-aud-branch work with Schiller’s play; and as his pre¬ 
decessor, 15. Constant, had reformed it indifferently well, that he, 
as the guardian of French classical taste, must reform it altoge¬ 
ther. llovv thoroughly he has done so, we may by and by 
perceive. 

. * It is not our intention here to enter into any comparison of the 
merits of what M. Liadieres styles the Biographical'Tragedy, 
and that which he himself patronbes by precept and exaniplel 
We prefer leaving it, as M. Liadi^es professes to do, to time to 
decide the question^ in the.mean time, as the decision must ulti- 
. mately turu on Uie point which system hus produced the greatest 
number of good plays, we think the comparison of M. Liadieres’ 
play with that of Schiller may contribute something towards its 
practical solution. , 

Liadieres’ play is of course, according ip the jtime-honoured 
rule of I'loracc and the French ^age, a single piece in five acts. 
Schiller’s, it is well known, coi^ists pf•three parts* the Camp 
of Wallenstein,, the Piccoloiiiini, and t.he Death of Wallenstein, 
With the two latter the English reader is, or, may be sufficient^ 
familiar from other sources. The, h^iS.t, however, is nearly uiir 
know'll to the English public, kaving; bepn omitted by both the 
translaWrs of Wallenstein, •though strong expression of 

r'egret that a portion of the dranf^ so characteristic, so gr^ihic, 
so essential for disposing the mind fully to epjoy what follows, 
should from its?tpeculiarUie8 be untranslatable.. Without for/a 
moment'supppsipg that w*e are able to supply the dclmicncy, we 
. still think that evenan impeffeef idea is better than none; and 
are not sorry that fhc appearance of M. Liadieres’ drama gives^a®. 
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an opportunity of injt:iidentaHy„(]irecting the attention of otir 
readers to the subject, and ,,of introducing to them some of the 
more characteristic portions of this warlike overture in an English 
dress. It has been our aim in these to be literally faithful both 
to the sense and to the rhythm of* the original, and at the same 
lime, if possible, to preserve something of thf wild freedom which 
Schillet has infused into his verses. , / ^ 

The Camp of Wallenstein, besides its direct bearing on the 
progress and catastrophe pf the drama, is extremely interesting 
in another point of view, as distinguished by a peculiarity which 
is rare among the later works of Schilbr. It is a piece essen¬ 
tially of bpstle, action, and strictly characteristic dialogue, encum¬ 
bered with no unnecessary or misplaced reflecdqn. Herein, per¬ 
haps, lay the chief defect of Schiller’s dramatic character, that 
the passion and the dnergy that had been so conspicuevus in his 
youth, had with advancing years bepn too much overmastered by 
thought and reasoning, till his plays, partaking of the sobriety of 
his mind, became, in parts at least, too didactic and philosophi¬ 
cal* It is in this respect that his ihlpriority to his great model, 
Shakspeare, appears so conspicuous. In Sliakspeare’s plays, 
^rom the earliest to the latest, we perceive no traces of any change 
In his habits of thought; we see no gradual decline of fire and 
passion, no gradual rise of reasoning and speculation; hut a 
mind, from first to last, passionate or reflective, as the character 
and the occasion call for it;—wild and stormy with the Moor,, 
levelling in laughter with Falstaff, in magir fancies with Ariel, 
and Oberon, in melancholy musings with Hamlet arid Jaques. 
Something of this intense po>^er of adaptation and plastic variety 
was undoubtedly owing to his course of life, which, though a 
humble, was on the whole a gay and hapjpy one. Not in calm* 
Study and solitary thought, not in sickness or sorrow,. were those 
bnpetisbahlepicturesconceivedoand executed; but in the enrrent 
sOf life, in the whirl and<eddy of {lie world, in tlie centre of mighty 
^ndon, in the neighbourhood of the court of the maiden queen, 
lb the society of the renowned in arts and arms, did his visions, 
now gay now gloomy, crowd ugon him, and were fixed by his 
magic pencil at once for ever. Schiller’s career was different. 

'Wabt had in his best days been occasionally his portion, sickness . 
his (i^mpanion; persecution ha4 tried him with petty slights and 
domestic aDDoya]|^; the study of history and of philosophy, 
and extensive; wyiejthad increased his acquaintance with 
h^an,^had diminished 4is confidence in lofijir theories and magnifi- 
<?^***/P*'®tensioiisj had exited I|i8 veneratWM} . for order, 

**^®®**yi and bent RKU'e and mdfe the stonny energies 
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the will beneath the controul of the iatellectuaf^fliid Veflective 
powers. Even in his Don Cuijos Mve perceive the growth of 
those cosmopolitaa sympathies, those more subdued modes of 
thinking, .that temperance of feeling .which study and experience 
had forced upon him; the tempest of his mind is not wholly past* 
but it is, passing, the waves are settling to their level, the sun 
looks out* again. Btit long before the Wallenstein was under-. 
">taken, the revolution isjconiplcte. Calmer views, juster notions 
of man and of the relations of society, have succeeded to and re¬ 
placed the visions of youth; the world he sees is no longer to be 
shaken from its busis by thft force of individual will, nor systems 
made and marred by a burst of enthusiasm. Time' and custom 
keep tbeir noiseless and unalterable course; the greatest, the 
most energetic of human beings, even while he believes himself 
most free, is chaife’d by a thousand pet):y and almost invisible 
necessities, ^controlled in his actions by the.actions of the most 
insignificant of his fellow' mem fetteri^ iit his very thoughts by‘ 
tlid influence of habit and prejudice. Tranquillity is the result 
of this conviction; for why should a man disquiet his spirit and 
waste his energies in labouring to remedy what the constitution 
of things has made irremediable So en&usiasm dies away, fiery 
energy and determination begin to appear but a hopeless struggle 
against fate, our sympathy with thoughts that breathe and words 
that bum grow's cpld and declines; and with the power of 
strongly feeling such emotions, the power of strongly conceiving 
and depicting them likewise disappears. The innuence of this 
•state of mind appears too visibly in Wallenstmn. The wild, irre¬ 
gular force which* had overpowered the mind in his Charles, 
Fiesco, aiid Ferdihand, is entirely gone; knd here in its stead vve 
have the chastised and sober magnificence arising from harmony 
and arrangement of parts, consistency of character, trutli and 
profundity of reflection; but hei^ and there also in' tbe more 
active parts a langupr, a want of force, a substitution of general 
reflection for those immediate and individflal considerations whidi 
in the moment of peril and anxiot^ miphfbe supposed to engross 
the mind of the speaker, to the exclusion of other ideas. Digni¬ 
fied and poetical, no doubt, Schiller always is; great in his cob^ 
ception of character, graceful in his execudon; for these qualities 
plnlosOphical experience does not takeaway^ but rather increases, 
concentrates, and refines. * 1^0’ empl^ of the mournful too 
remains* to him,'for its province also expands with age; the loss 
of friends, the decay of hopes, the thousand dicquered calamities 
of life, deepen'and increase Ae experience of the . feeling; and 
the poet who, even in early youth, could find or conceive such 
jiictures of suflering as Schiller*had drawm, . Was hardly likely to 
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want materiaf^ for liia. pencil when years had gone over him. 
And thus it is, that while the .character of Wallenstein himself 
seems sometimes to fade away in a haze of philosopliical reflec¬ 
tion, so that we too oltcn perceive that it is the pod himself who 
is speaking tO us through that unsubstantial form, the mournful 
episode of Max and Thekla^—brea^ied out from the full heart and 
unchanging sympathies of the poet—stands^ out in flivn reality, 
bathed* in the purple light of love,” lyight with the glow of^ 
innocence and the romance of youth. 

j It was fortunate for' Schiller that the Camp of Wallenstein was- 
a subject the best calculated for correding this over-contemplative 
•tendency of his mind. Here action, and action aione was admis¬ 
sible; reflection and philosophy w'ere out of the question. The 
military life of the time as displayed in the everyday routine of 
the camp at Pilsen; its, rude joys and griefs dissolving prin- 
c^les of selfishness and oppression, private envy a*n(l national 
dislike; its coimecting principles of compion admirdioii and fear 
ol their great leader, the conviction that this life of pillage and 
riot depended on his fortunes, and the recollection of dangers 
shared together:; the tricks, the squabbles, the intrigues, the hois- . 
terous jollity of the camp, were to be pourtrayed with the literal 
fidelity of a portrait And faithfully and vigorously has the task 
been performed. Schiller never was himself a soldier, but his 
father had been a surgeon in the Bavarian arniy, and perhaps he 
may have had his conceptions assisted by his early recollections of 
his father’s campaigns. . Certain it is, however, that his pictures 
of the inmates of the' camp are distinguished by the same truth 
and individuality which characterize the infetior agents in Shak- 
speare’s drainas; with the common resemblance which siiniliu' 
habits and discipline produce, they combine a skilful discrimina¬ 
tion 01 the differences produced by national character, rank, situ¬ 
ation, alld^tempe^• The Uhlan, the* Croat, the Austrian, the 
^mbard, the IHshnran; even the peculiar character of different 
yegiments-^ are marked by .stighfl; but expressive touches, and their 
rough and soldief-like dbeents |^und in our ears not as if they 
were, dictated by the poet, btti as if we were actually walking 
through tfie real camp of Wallenstein, listening to its jokes, its 
Counsels, and its brawl?, and jostled from side l;p side amidst the 
tumult and coofttsion of that •motley—and Vet withal melancholy * 

IiV|^? .not; however, with the view, of showing bis own*powers 
of exhibiting a Ute^;Copy from nature that Schiller prefixed this 
i^litary mcroductioti ,to liis piece. It vvas to get quit of a difli- 
cijltj^ which he for^aw in* the manqgerneht of the subject, and 
^^hich seems algfo to have|>roved the great stonibling-block to M. 
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• * ' 

Liadi^res, though liis e}(pe):lieut for getting rid of ft is a little dif> 
^dtent. , ’ » 

Tiie only portion of Wallenstein’s life, which was adapted for 
dramatic purposes, was evidently the short period preceding his 
murder, W'hcii, insensibly, but inextricably involved in the web of 
those intrigues which he had atlirst entered into only as a means of 
sc'curing lys own asc«indancy and the permanence of his. command, 

'' he takes the desperate step of joining the Saxons, and rearing the 
standard of revolt^against the emperor. But in this closing por- 
tion of his life, while the coils of treachery arc drawing closer and, 
closer round iiiin, WalletKtein is apjrarently but a Weak and 
wavering being, always planning and purposing, never acting, or 
acting only by halves; now with his mind seemingly made up, 
now shrinking at the thought in what a fearful light his treason 
will be viewed; or watching in the movements of the starry heavens 
for those signals of/action which his mind‘should have draWn 
from the visible and increasing peril of his own position upon 
earth. It was necessary then, during the large portion of the 
drama which would necessarily be devoted to tlie development of 
these intrigues and this irresolution, that Wallenstein should pre- 
, serve our respect, and that we should be iu some measure pre¬ 
pared to anticipate the change that takes place, when, after iiis 
ruin is apparently sealed by his proscription and the desertion of 
his army, he for the first time presents himself' to our view, the 
fearless and unshrinking. Wallenstein of former days. 

“ *l'is o'er at last j and how ’tis well j the pain 
Of doubt hath vanished like an evil dream y 
My breast is free, my soul is clear again; 

•JNigbt must it be ere Friedland’s star will beam.” 

To accomplish this end wilji effect only one of two methods 
seetned to be practicable; either that which l^chiller ultimately 
adopted, or to have p^seiited Wallenstein to us during the more 
energetic part of his career, when stemming h'ith his strong hand 
the onset of Gustavus. But this plan w'ould have laboured under 
the unavoidable defect, that the,|l>.earjy pdirt of the drama would 
have been disconnected with the tatter both in time, place, and 
bcuring; and accordingly Schiller preferred the more novel arid 
judicious plan of prefacing his play with a military prologue, by 
which the mind should be prepared fully jto appreciate die scenes 
•that follow; which should be linked to'^ tbe drama by its*direct 
cotmectien with it in time and place, and which should at bnce 
•present Us with an outline of Wallenstein's character, aitd'''of the 
position which , be occupies at„,the commencement of the piece/ 
Thus long before the scene rises on Wallenstein himself and tlie 
higher agents of tlie drama, wediave caught m thf$ prologtie, as 
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on an intervjeriing ciir( 4 ia« the shadows of those forms that are 
behind it; have witn^js^ in di^n* reflection some movements\>f 
those spirits of evil and good that are impelling him to the pre¬ 
cipice pr vi'ididrawing him from it, and traced 6y sudden glimpsM 
the colossal flgure of Wallenstein himself as he moves predojj^ 
nant among these troubled spirits, and lights up the milifry 
waste around him with a fltful and lurid splendour. ^ Without 
seeing him, without hearing him, we are made everywhere to feel 
his presiding influence in this den of thieves; in peril, in revelry, 
in council, his name is in the mouth of every group that glides 
past us in this aymed procession; the ramparts of Nuremberg, 
die field of Lutzen, the memory of a hundred sieges and battles 
are brought vividly and constantly before our eye, till we rise from 
the perusal of this introduction with a deep feeling of admiration 
for that unseen and mysterious leader, whose watchword echoes 
from the Baltic to the Adige, who fetters all minds by the talisman 
of terror, and who is the object of universal reterehce where 
nothing else divine or human seemjs to be respected. 

It is only too from the detailed picture of bis Camp that w'e can 
comprehend either the possibility of Wallenstein’s conceiving his 
daiiiig project, or the rapidity with which tlie fabric of his military 
power, which seems so colossal and compact, crumbles into ruin, 
and vanishes like a magical exhalation. For only witli such in¬ 
struments, so destitute of the ordinary feelings which bind man to 
man, w'ould be have been daring enough to make the attempt, or 
so speedily and totally forsaken when*it fails. 

His power it was that did his heart pervert. 

His camp alone elucidates bis crime.’^ 

We wander among its inmates, and our wonder ceasesr For here, 
upon the plains of Pilsen, after fifteeb years of rapine and war¬ 
fare, are congregated, locust-like, the outcasts of the earth; the 
representatives of every country, without <a hearth or home; a 
peculiar people” ^ith no relationship but the brotherhood of 
arms, no property hipt the ** flljiversal sun,” no government but 
martial laW; linked tbfether ties of birth, language, loyalty 
or-patriotism, but only by fliose 'of common interest, danger, dis¬ 
cipline, terror, and toil. Fit tools are these Free Lances in the 
bands either Wallepstein'S own ambition, or the treachery of 
^liis enemies, beings te all ;p^ork is equal which prolongs 

tlmif^^rt-lived existmaBe WpSpendImey, and to whom the names 
of luh|iEnd Kaiser, {b^igioR and Allegiance, are but unsiibstential 
jterroiW "-Straaigirs tbtey sttmd,” sa^ Battler, himself a soldier 
of fortune, • 

^ upon ^ sofl thfcy tread, • 

Fet Service is. eibl home. 





,;Tb^, ||gbVn<^^ their’^ritry^ . 

tike ine,. w€i:ei^ii’i> tenenih knq^w^ aky'i • 

‘ I'Kot torthe 

Frdm foreig^h services to ours, &h44^ht ” ', ’ 

Indtffereht if benoatli the Dofll^W Eugle, < ' , - 
. Beneath tbe Lion, or the' HeutVde-Lys,*' 

The piece opens aj)6ut the ]^]^iQ^;;whep WaUeasteittj perceiv¬ 
ing the grtftiual declinie of his in|lt|ej( 3 tce At summoned 

the different leaders c>f ^e. imperial tfopi>s tola: conference at Pil> * 
sen, under pretence of discussing the practicability ojf the £mpe- 
ror’^s. orders to relieve Hatishpii in the depth, of winter, but in rea-, 
lity to take mea&iti^ps for . securing their asstkance in the, event 
his being driveii! to the> slepi which he was'evep ^eu beginning to 
copteinplate, namely, to sci?^ uppn ,]dbhetiiis^ Which he already 
overawe< h@ ||la His. arined lair,at Pilsen, and: to'erect it into an 
iiidepetiiK!** kingdom |or himself*. ^ ; 

The hrshsceuj^ presentft us within jpnrtrait. of the baneful effects ■ 
of pillage and oppressipn on the bi^bSAntry of the country/and the 
certainty with which one evihacae^ gives birth to another. 

“ Sutlers Tents with Stalls osd ^oths;' colours anduniforms 

throng abioUt ; all the tedtks are. Crocks cmH Uklms cooking at a 
Jire'; Sutler' fVomm serving. out-.:^^B^^T'Sp«dier*ht^k throwing dice on 
- a druni'^had; Singing is heafrd ' -^teru TedSant and his 

SoHi I " -' V,' . ' / '■ ’ '■ . 

, ' '''i[' •, i’ * '' « ^ 

V •>'*, '■ .-ti , ’«,• SON.;. ■ .. ■: 

Father, no good; can edme, .1 fear,. 

Of our stay with the suHy soldiers -here ; 

They are Saucy cpmFades each and. all, 

Aod^oken hones;. ipay^.neKt befal*. > 

What then, «ny boy!-^thf^iwH|::iiot eat Us/ 

Though .th'ey-4i;iock uis a T^te abonit and beat ns. 
jSeel new<j‘ecniitffne^coibe'tbj,oin^t^^^ , . '' 

Fresh ffpin the, hjs^s of hte Suil'!jKn4illkyn»‘‘ i 
They ^havc'-liped 

These - 

Bv l^s ewa^c 
. Tbey'f«^l;io 


If dnr^l 

wdL. ,v,f 
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If the fcoldicr’s sword keeps the Boor in trim. 

The Boor i9 loo sharp a blade for him, 

(SMijl^g and smuting in the Tent,) 

Hark bow the rascaU roai and shout! 

While the peasant’s hide must pay for all! 

Bight long uioDths have this rabble tout 
Driven us out, both fronf bed (uid stall, 

Far and near, goods nor gear, « 

Bird nor beast liavjs they left us here, 

Till the starving Boor for his hungry maw 
Has nothing left but his bones to gnau. 

W hat worse forsOoth was oi\r lot before, 

When the bell in the land the Saxon bore!— 

Yet these arc the Empciot’s troops, they tel) us-- 

aoN. 

Here comics a pair, but their looks proclaim 
There’s not much gain to be made of them. 

FATBBR. , , 

Ay! these aic your hoin Bohemian fellows' 

* Blades of (’ount Terzky's carabiuceis, 

W !io have lain in these quartc1^ now for years. 

Worst are they, where all arc ill, 

Stiutting, swearing, swaggeiing still 
And seem to think we bate cause to pride us, 

If they drink a glass of our wine beside us. 

But yonder, boy, on the left, I see 
Beside* the fire three rifiemen. 

From the fair Tjitol they seem to me. 

Come, Bmmeriok !-~>thesc look like our men * 

Give me your easy, rattling gull. 

Whose coat is good, and his pocket^ full.” 

(Tky move to/p^ik the Tent.)* 

As the Mortb^ Boor is retirid^ with this praiseworthy resolu^ 
tion, he is met by the Seijeant'major of Count TeiAy^s Cara¬ 
bineers, a trumpeter and a TJblan. llie goodiiaturcd IJbiaii, 
decoyed by tbe peasant's tale* of want* at onre conducts him to¬ 
wards the teiits to procure hiiib9<Mue refreshment; jwhilc the other 
two advancing begin to disci«» the probable causes of the uitival 
of the generals at rilsett, and the appearance in the camp of the 
imperial commissioner Qnestenberg. The charactei of the ser- 
jeanl-mmor soon dovelopes Itself* ^Solemn and formal, stiff as his 
own ixtan^ filled wtfii bigii ideas of his own dignity and that of his 
^ regiment;, but ^th some grudfbHnga^ at his seyvicea being passed I 
nve^«with e lubd of half reverence for tbe Bible as well as the'; 
Oruer-Book| ^ aversion to brawlli^g, boasting and coarse^ 
lieentiousness of toe Oamp* belii no bad irepresehtative of the 
better doss of Wallenstem Kddiem ^ Tbis worthy and his noisy 
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. ' ' ‘ -"-V-t... > ‘ 

cogdjutor the trumpeterlmVe already .begir^ io petcieive^ froiii 4;he 
appearance of ^itigs in t|ie cai^ 

proacliing, and at once engage in a c^njectiifal ^ediktjion as to the 
^reasons which havo'induCed Wallenstein* to summoh tlie generals 
to' Pslsen. - Their dialogue is ipterri^ted first by a little knavish 
episode which takes place before .tb^ir eyes, in which a knowing 
sharpshooter dexterofisly cozens'V dull-hokded Croat out of a 
pearl necklace—an exploit the prolitf pf■ ^hich', thp trumpeter 
shares, and at which die canip i)[Kirality»>of the s^ean’t finds it 
convenient to wink; and dien. tiy die entrance, of a gunner,' two' 
of Hoik’s Jaegers, and one of the camp sutlef^womeni: $onie of 
the party soon discover that they had b^n old acquaintances., 

,' " PiRStlABaEa. ' 

See!' • ' ' 

Well met!•""•a jelly goodI'Cpihpany. 

' * r ^ 

» • ’ TRUMP|!^8.‘ ' ' 

What soldiers may those coatis be/ 

That strut so smu^'and so«Nitig|:3y? 

’ . . - j- ■■ 

SEBJEARr* . 

They’re of Hold’s Dragoonsi theik* laceT’ll sweaj’ 

Was never paid for at i^lr. / • . .. 

suTu$a'WOMAN 

Welcome, gc^ sirs! , , 


FIRST 4.AE6aa. , 

, * Why; blot^ pud thunder! 

Gu' taJ of'Blasewitzj' or 1 v^ooder !.--*, ^ 

\ SUTLSR^oilAVt. 

The^ause i’faith, .and thooi I know \' 

Art long-Ugged 

The same Who in one gay^i^ing spenti 
In Gjiuckstadt tpwn, with onTiiegimen^ ’ 

All hU father’s yHiow-lmys^ and th«nj~» 

• riaw J4Lfiq|ia'. 

Shouldei’ed the rifle fmd.drqp| 

*spTLaR-wti^a;,;..fi'V’. 

^sp! we 1^ old aCqoair^c^.fi^d ' 

And tb'medt in'Bphemy '.,, 

•KJcBiy j. 

I vc,j^ndeild 


Bidikey.pl 
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• $U1 iA:K-WOAIAN.. 

I've been up|i|» Itigh as toTeiiioswsr, 

Wht're»l jog^d in the rear l)y the bagj;age cni*. 

As we hunted Mansfeld fast aiul far. 

Before Stral«uii(11 pitched iny tent 

With the duke, where iny trade to the devil went.' 

r marched with the succours to Mantua, 

An<l hack with the trobps under Peria; 

Tbeo met with a Spanish regiment^ 

And took by the way a short turn to Ghent; 

And now to* Pilsen Fve wandered over, 

In hope old debts 1 might yet'recover, 

If the duke would but lend a helping hand. 

. Sec, youdb’r is my^arket-siaud;'* 

AfU‘)* some iiiqAirios On llie part of the Jaeger, as to Uit* mode* 
in w hich the sutlur-woniaii had dis])Osed of ouc of her old lover.'?, 
she is called out by her niece to attend sotOe oC her noisy cus¬ 
tomers ill the tent. After she goes ouf^ the Jaeger is beginning to 
moialize on the transitory iiuture of beaut}, though, as might be 
anticipated, he soou cuts short his jrneditatioiis by administering 
to himself the sort of consolation he had gcn^rali} found to be the 
best autidote against the cates of life. 

** FinST JAKCTER. 

That girl is not so much amiss; 

And ioat aunt of her’s—I mind, by Jove,, 

When even the best of our regimeht strove, 

An^i fought for loVe of her handwinc phiz! 

Strange to think pf the folks we've sepn, 

And how brief the time of their bloom has been, 

And'the ups and downs that must intpi*vcneT * 

{Tufnwg i6 tht^ef^ani and trumpeter. 

('ooirades, 1 drink your health—we'll take 
\ seat beside, if ye’re nothing loth.* 


, SC®NE VT. 

TUB TWO iABGBBS.—SBBJEANT.—TBOMPETBR. 


SBRJBANT. 

[I'bauks, brother; room well gladly make. 
And welcotoo too, toBdfaemhibotbI t 

t " ^ FIRST MfiafeR, 

ShOg^s.lbo wdStu in .your quarters here; 
With tbh Ibe, TfailU we bad cO|der«chcer. 

* V ' 

Tltt^MPBTBR. 

Ye took not like H* enough.. 
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, , , , w. SEWKAKT.., ■ ■, ^ 

Ayel ayei In Meissen attc^o^ tljie 
We hear stran^ sitoi^es of yc’^all. v 

Po}]! brothernohsense^all an4 st!iiff->. 

. I'his Croat bad swept tbc; field toO clean.; 
fip Wt but stubble for us to glea^. .. • 


TttVUVETBUt. ; 

And . yet this ccdlar of pointed laeO): . , . ' 

And these hosh that sit t^th so tight a grkce> “ 
These linens fine; tbil cap and feather^ 

.Don’t iook so like starvation neither: 

Tbese^sbow likclucfc af>leasts 'I say-r-' 

^ such windfails c«ine*Ouryay, 

*_. '■ , SERJEANT*' 

But then we’re the duke’s pwin'fegi.mentj . 

An'(l hdiiour ahil..i^gh respecj^^inay claim. 

■ 'i?f *'*^^'*’'^iwiGSR. , 

J|'or us tjiat's no gi^at eomplimefif ; 

too, methinka, bear Fiicdlaod’s name, 

SBR^EANTj^.a 

Aye, aye! Ye belong to' t^. cdifihiibh mass* 

■' '' f V . i*'. . 

FIRST JAEUBJt; 

And are yc, forsooth, oPa better class ? •' 

The difibrence lies but in the poat, ' ' 

And mine’s as. good as ybur own;;jGh>d, wot, 

' ’' . dBiU»ANT._|’ _ ! ' . • . ' 

You’re much %o be pitlpd.^ then to he sujce, ^ 
YoilHiJIfe. lived all days With therrascal boor. 
7'he fine concut, ;the^rbp|r tone^ ' \ */ * 

Can jbe caught by the ^elaeraVs aide alone. , 


* • ‘ • 'Bihsir JAhdEn. 

Much good yoiir schooling;^eernkto have done!,. 
Like hinij to be sure; yie cad.lpit.aDd cough j 
In th^.to a hair ye h^ye'hli^fmQk < v 
*.But hts spirit, his. genius-r^thejsteiilijl^m^^ : 

Are not to be caught on youf 

li'^'sEconniyAEi^Ejlv''''' 

.dBy the Lord I 'ask for pil'vyh^yi^ y'eowill, • 
Friedland’a Wild Huntji ; ^ vV i- 
Afid^^^yve shame not the .name, ' 

Righ^ throush the cpuridix cl^l^ahdraiiMd " ' ..y? 


Through the.fisidg“;^am,Mpu|li;tlmirij^ cpife. 
Who knows not thO)li^ of Hw’s . 


Tn a moment faf^ in 4 „.. ^ 

'Swift as. thef delti^e thire 6 r" 







* r 




' Af Ibe tbemidni|ht deep, 

‘: »««r^ 

Ordet e,n4 dtsciplinc both must faiL,^ - 
Then strives in otir'arim |he struggling'maid, 

In vain;' for. war is a riitbl^ trjErae ! . 

Ask where ye"will, I tell h^itbc truths 
.In ydighttend, WestphaHikilor in Bayreuth, 

, Wbei^er; "di^treopers iode through, 

Theb; %lldren, and' childreQ^s. ehILdren tod,;. 
When'ahpdreds' and fionidi^s pf yeaie ere o'er. 

Shall talk of Hoik and hiS eofps. 

.. ' ' asius^^T. ' 

Heyday'! DpiM^the lie , 

■ In licwiBg but id^^and fevd^ V \ 

, promptitude makes hin^ addreu^ and skilC ^ 

; Clear eye, cool judgment and rapid mil; 

.’Tis liberty 4nakes.btf]i^•An(l il^^'enough— 

. That' I should listen to .^hr siichitu8F! , . 

Fip- this did 1 run 6’om ‘th^ rod md the school,. i> 

To beltied*to the oar liketft sjlave and tcibl I 
Or ’scaped Bom the ware]^se,, tbe desk and the p^n, 
. ^o.meet my old plagu^'itt the bWip again ? 

"No! rd^flpat with the^streapi, and idly-ratray, 
Aj||[;S|^‘SOtnethmg new each new day ^ 

To the Whim* ^ the moment I’d yield at once, * 

Nbr ba^waid, nor forwa^ .I’d -cast a glance^; 
’TWaeibr this tb;tbe,|C<neer I sold my bacon, ■ 

9|ik by bim let the caire of my hide be 4iken. ^ . 

I Order me "on V^ile thh is . ilpiring * '' 

Over the’Rbinp,deep, 

^•H^^pgh livery thiid’ ma^ i» tlBm'dcueb is 'blown,- 
Wf^KHit ippre ado. 1 an):>.up. bji.. 

gor tbi9 hie atah 1 d’ye see, 




;iiw 1». was.a, all your aen 

tv bja«|i^/| done to your hand, 

Wheti lA^ whit 4 fiiiW Vd> fuss Was made, 

thft;Swede! — ' 
pray'r$‘'‘wm?e sahl 3 

^■ wW'Xh|BMd/:V'pbwers 1 
He^woplflKM lui^ for hmirs. 
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FIRST JARGRU. 

Not a weiich to bf seetritf bi& satnilT ^mp. ^ 

If sbe came, slajpdabb to the church «lic must ti'aiii|[i^ 

I could vtHiid h 110 uioreo 1 was off in a trice. 

SBRiSAKT. 

'Votir Svrede n0w»a*(la)r^ is a thought Ic&s nice. 

• • * TlRer JARfiAR. 

So next ^1 the League 1 rode quietly down, 

Who were mustering and marching for Maipiehurg Town, 
Thdre things Were oiffetent as things could be, 

All went JiUtbesotneftend merrily! 

Wine and wassaiU women and play. 

By my taith but that was a jovial day ^ 

Old 'I'illy knew well bow to manage the thing 
He pinched his own catoase, but gave us our swing, 

And so long as he had not the piper to pay, 

Ljve imd lot live was hts easy way. 

Ihit at last his lueky days ran out, 
lie never got ovey the Leipzig rout} 

JHis phms all foundered, hie moans weiu ^peiit. 

And all to rack and to ruin went. . 

Where wc wandeied, where we rapped, 
l<*riends looked frowning, dodhs were slapped. 

Scared andliunted ftom pillar to post, 

We round that our old respeet was lost. 

So SCI vice 1 next with the Saxon took. 

Where the pay deemed Co wear a more promising look- 
' 8BRJBANT.* 

And joined him just in the nick to touch 
Bohemia's pfiinder. 

riRSt JABOBB. 

No faitbynot tfauch! 

Our hands were so tied, we bad little to do. 

And durst not demean ns like toemcn true. 

We were plagued with the Empeioris ntstles to guaid— 
Wo must stand upon trifles,*and sp^gk by the (dhril, 
Thw’Wkr in our hands but aicbUd*s piky was, 

So ow hearts, yc may tbiuk, Wdlto but half in tbe cause: 
With none, forsooth, must we bitek outri^tr 
Small glory, in sbe^t—'agd.tbt gain as light; 

So sick of the bntinesa at Ipjb grew, ; 

I hod like to have handled the quill atUm, 

When all of a stidden wbansnm should tonie 
to my »r bot the W of the VciedlenWdnwl 
^ mWAWT. ^ *. 

And bow long will ye xtieb ^to your pjresent post I 

. * nmt JABOBB. 

Ye jest !-«So long as Me lulee tbfl roasto* 
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j I A I * «- ' • 

jW&llemtdn* 

\ n'i * ■ 


.Kd^lbar^r 1 shall long, to . 

Wliare he^ cbi^ « sot^i^r he' 

',.Ko^, W^1p( the star by wbicB we steerj 
Atidite,^t of power is a3b )^iyiiigt berej 
.. Anil'the sio^ that life to.!t% |t^8> h|th^^^ 
‘Bears on In^ Its swMp« lilE!e|^4*laist '^f ^aven> 
. -''The meanest trpoper in alll^ytl^jrpng'4. 

‘' ;Sb with ;be^ ‘of gracc-Rt^^^l^^fongi; (,•, 




A&'.<^.'j|enM il^ads Q%^^|ii|i:^Xcro^ , 
Herew'^s <n|'aa in'aai^olf'^^ 

’ When^tbe.bif^ alone in the lw^ee told ;* 

We kpow crime tha^ can* t be* fotgiven. 

And tbat*s ^ mui^pnnrwh^ orders are given. 

What's hot . > . 

And*no mail aekiTt Of wbs^l ereed are you},, ; 

Tbdia W bntituW things in lbe wot^l wot> 

^hat belbngs.to ^e«army d^ not/ 

, And.I.'Walk'by.the iftarti^ law^^ . 

Aye!' now yoarliavc/it«-T!f!like yporione— 

Yoti ^alnilte a trpoper ^ Yiiedlahj^'S ovro* 

■' ''tV'''.- mSTJABOlUtH' ' ’■ 

‘ He t^rs nbt his baton..,as 'twdre 'a traded 
itl,M^Jhao(l by Emperor laidl 

FcHr<mKb hb (^vice cared he a jot ? 

Wh'at l^ih athis'lmnds Eftiperor got? 

* .TSb^jp(ap^^ahd"i^^^^ tbat;he wields at cohimand, 

Haii' hb^ i]^ !|t to ii^ and shield the land' 

Noy a ^^eii'Ain^^Ui^iS Friedland!s gAue j 

world tn flamer. 


bttTO flown alf'thi^t oi 

. . ■• . ,'T»tJI(It|)R*ER.', 

Yeace!. who. 4^re WntQ]^ .inch mutter ,! ^ 

^i;4 tluujE.i i'll ncfiike free to utter 


Why faith, th«t1l’l^;f 'twas hit' yei:y pb^bsc j . 
I was close’t>0sidO lito.trfJ:f’he',^pf<l|8,/iSee, ■'- * 
The deed iii ^ 

,Ay^ l^tbe-^iife'cw finfl-/’,' ■; 

‘k x.' 
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Watkmintk^ 

* 

Oldf TUly outlivecf liis fame ut Iasi: 

Bet beneath the Friedramloi'’& flag to be 
Id as good as n promise of victory j 
lie has spell'bound fortune, she must stand tast. 

We feel that wc flght, Ubeu bis banner's uufuiied, 

By the side of the powrs of another world; 

^For friend and foenian have both found out, • 

'I'bat Friedfand denis in a devilish way. 

And keppd an imp of bis own in pay. 

8KBJBANT. 

Aye, Aye! he’s cl^rrucd, that's past a doubt: 

On the bloody day of the Leipzig rout, 

Where the $wedisK fire the fastest pouted. 

Calmly and coolly he rode about; 

His hat through and through with balls was lorcd, 

Through boots and jerkin the bullets flew, 

I saw myself where the shot went through; 
llut^ike nor huUei could ever get in. 

Where the damnable salve bad once greased his skin. 

FIBST JAEOBIt. 

What marvel next have <we got to beai'i 
An elkskin jacket he wears—^that’s all > 

That guards his carcase from steel or ball. 

Not so!—Tis witches’ ointment, solely 
Cooked and kneaded with spells unholy. 

teompeteb. 

No doubt!—^There’s witchcraft y)i% that*s clear. 

• 6EBJBAMT. 

"UlCf i^oo, he reads in planet and star 
The things that are coming both near and far; 

But I know better hov^ things are done: 

A little gray.nidn, at dead of night, * 

Thtough holtt and bars to bis room glides on. 

In vain have the centinels challenged this spqte; 

And something of momenf was sure to be nmlr, 

Wlien little Gray^doubkt %a8 leen^ appear. 

SECOND jabobr. 

Aye, Aye, he's sold himself to Hell, 

And that's %h^ mteon life wags so well.’* 

_ < 

Tills spirited and chany^terialjc scene is next broken by the 

sudden y^ntrance of a young recAlit, ,a bottle of wine in his hand, 
a tin cap on his head, and his heart Bill of jo;^ at thu golden 
prospects ot h military life. It* is in vaiil that a cititen, who hmr;* 
followed him to the camp, endeavours to persuade him to return, 
by recalling to *his recolioction the situation of his old grand¬ 
mother and his forsaken swee^eart; th# soldiers, with brutal 

¥ 
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j«8t8, tuni alt his argutnetits into ridicule, and the recruit stands 
tirm to h\s resolution* In tke*g&icty of his heart he sings the 
pleasures of the life in which he is about to enter. 

" Orum and fife, * 

And warlike diiime; 

Wandering life, 

From clime to clime; 

With war horse to ride, 

Stout heart that can guide. 

Broad sabre beside. 

We hie far aud wide ; • 

As light and as free 
As the finch in its glee. 

By thicket or tree, . 

By sky and by sha, 

Hu'/zal by the Friedlander’s banner I’ll be ” 

The serjeaiit<niajor now adsances, and reads him u hsLitiie on 
the duties of his new situation; the impbrtauce of the character 
he has assumed; and the prospects which are open to the soldiei 
who happens at the same time to be a favourite of foitunc. Tins 
lecture is delivered with all due solemnity, though sometimes in¬ 
terrupted by the commentaries of the by-standers. Wc can afford 
room only ttA the commeiicemeut. 

'' skiUBANV gruve/y and hying his hand on the 

Reermt's hebnet.) 

You have Wished, I hope, what yom’re going to do; 

You have dofiedtht old Adam and ptit on the new. 

With the helm ota your head, the blade cat your fiaiik, 
Henceforth you take place in a dignified rank,^ 

Apd a loftier spirit must study,to bimr. 

VIBST 

And of all Ibings, comrade, your cash don’t spate. 

* SSBJFEANT, * 

Yoti bave paid your passi^jie in Fortune’s ship, 

Aud the sails ar%8pread ^r vour future trip, 

The worldTs before you, to pick and to choose. 

If you play for its stakes yon must venture to losi 
Your cit jogs on, for better for worse. 

In the same dull rouud> like a dyer's hdrse; 

But thq soldier has all things t6 hope, f trpw, 

Where war is the wafichw^ra ofi earth as now * 

Look here at this cpa( I wear 

The^iJ^tnperor's haton you see I bear; 

, i^u government on earth, you kpow, 
staff and betod forth must go; 
ilPhe sceptre Ifsctf, so mmesttoai, 

What m hut a haion tJm all ? 



The man ivhp i^it.itut'nfice a corporal Ixii .. ' 

Has l^is foot on tJ^e\liiidd«r of sovereignty*^ . . 

And may mount step to its topi;nos| 

.PIRS^T )J.An6£B> ’* 

Aye i provided, he can^bot'imBd ^and vTiite/’ ^ ' ; 




The prjeant p^ceeds to tni^oree fhb tecture by 4^4 <Bxamp|e's 
•of Buttler, and of Walleiistem bimadlf| o^e Af wiipsciAarly^fro^ii^s 
at Aitdorf is ‘^us recountejd^ilv^itk .^dl^ecUt's^miirt|jtioii by thn 
Jaeger. ; ’V'.':;;;,; ;• ’ ' 

* He began with lUie and rose to great j . 

At ^iSoiif. even in bia stud^t^s gowhj.^ 

He bore himself, by ^inir leave to ^ay* 
lu such a.tiqtpus, r^yet^ng way* ' 

In a trice be h^d kaocli^ bis Famulus doWo*' 

And angerid;|^ Nhremjbttrg g^ j 

^ ^ha( ViU be,^nill be,-j(4itp^mie nmst go, .. 

* The jail was neiv,^nUt* and the metint 

To give it its !^V inbaMtent'S'dliinb/« 

So what did be do, bn* t^ly ! ■, 

Ills dog beforebttn the bonmw td.jj&bif 1 
And after the' dog it’s c^led't^i^S l»y<r'.' ‘ 

That looked like a, bun^tilome ' I «dy h 
And of .all the gree^ deeda^t^ h^sdobe* 

For fun and for frolic, I Uie i 

In, the course of this tb<^?iilrance of ;the sutJer-wo- ' 

man’s niece has, produced d 8ouabj|b' am^g fdid ^hot-headed 


dragoons, unb of. whom, p,reisihmih|!4||qu rights, 

has thought prbptef. tc^^iTCSeiU the Jaeger 

has paid {S^is toast of |be camd/ com* 

posed by a general dance,, ji^-y^ch'^'all ..paj^es joitil,'when tbe. ^ 
, marmouy of the scene is again interrupted 8a4den>appeai'ance > 

of a new actor upon^he scehe,; in the ahape of'a Capuchin, who , 
pronounces a most strenuous in^tiye against 

question, ap4 against the generaf habits |nd^COlidpnt; oftiiecamp», 

seasoning m||pbilin|^^^ witbq:^ei^aircbnanniuati<^or Wallenstein. 
'The sermon whkj^ lh^Uows;.jthe iJlirnmns to Wallen8tem!whioh it! 
confaituT; the dil^i^fyiya]^: wbid^^ receiyi^, hyjJ&te j, 

Croats, and by-the cham^eristjie 

and important, as Imarfipi fhh' wBoi of ilht mMgiosm^irtjr^* 
wards-Watts!#, ' - 


their inttube Over i the l^r<kt^ j 
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WaUemffm, 


9ur Oerman roaders must* be aware,, are quite uritranslatcable, )i« 
terally at least; and yi^e can oul^r approxiuiule to them. 

* 

t * 

Bag^pert^fta^ a t;oaUz, Jint ilwc *md then quicker ; thc^rst Ugkt 
Jffonemtm dances with the Servant Girl ; the Sutld'^wman with the 
Recruk ; the Girl runs •q^i the la^ht JJorseman after hir •, and lays 
hold of a Ce^chin F(uir ijko ujust cikering, • ' ‘ 

ciercBiN. 

Huzza! Halloo! andDwieldotndey! 

Rare doin^ thf&c, and si|all 1 betway ? 

Do ym call yourselves Christians, when such dte your works ^ 
Are ye better than mere Anabaptists ami Turks ? 

Do ye dare on the Sabbath to raise such a rout, 

As if the Almighty had got the gout» 

And to punish your wickedness couldn't look out ’ 

Is this % time to swagger and shout? , v 

To banquet, dance, apd drink about 1 
Quid hic*^{Ut^ oiiosit 

Why do yo stand with yoyr hands across yc 
When the li'orics of war on the Danube arc loose— . 

When'Bavaria's bulwark is down at la^t, 

And the Swede in his clutches bolds Hnthboti fast¬ 
is it thus in Bohemia ye swill and snore, 

Rilling your bellies and noibing more > 

You've been dreatning of hoJ>tleR much more than of battles^ j 
Clattering your gumi mueh more than your guns, 
dij^ng and swigghuf ia all your concern— 

Ve snap tt|p the oxen, but leave Oxenstieru. 

And yet 'tts a time of tears and drought,* 

Si^ and tamiddrs in heaven are wrought; 

And blood-red yonder, the elands dmong, 

The mantle^of warfare is downward hung, 

And the comet's tail, like a fiery rod, « 

Rrom the windows of heaven looks frowning abroad; 

Earth groans beneath the wrath of God. 

*Die ark of the ottnrefa is flpatlng in blood. 

The Romish empire draws fhst to its tomb. 

Rome will soon do in littld room, ^ ' 

Our native Rhine runs blobd, not wine; * 
jp'or cloisteriog there's'nought butlKpysteriug; 
\Oiurbisb<mnes«iuid abbacies t ^ 

"IjiAlw sbAUix, I ween, to very shabby sees; { 

Frout^ccnivltoi and il^m monast'iy * ' 

The nnns am fled,>he monks are gpne nstray $ 

Where bells weiq toffit^, and mass wte ehauntiog, , 

There thieves are twluii^, and robbers Imuutiug! 

And the Qermaii states, oboe so fair to see, * 

Are estates of sin and of miiiery! 



WallemUin, 


Do yc ask me, wheitrc all this proceeds ^ 

It comes of your mccs aud tfinn misdeeds j 
Of the hc.ithcnKh lives th.it ye lead in camp \ 

For mast Cl and men, yc aic all oi one stamp. 

Sin's the iiiagiu t, at n hose command 
The iron’s diawn into the land; 

Where wrong is wrought there rnin’s ncai> 

As sure ns 'the onion draws the tcart 
Afiti the U must come the V, 
bui h is the order in A, B, C. 

Ubi ent iM.t<yna\ ipea, 

Si offinditur Dcus^ Onn good come to pass 
When thus yu turn tail on the priest and the masS; 
And ill })ot-hoUscs only yc shew your face > 

The woman of whom the Scriptures speak. 

She found the pemiy went to seek; 

Saul met with hil^af^er's asses anew. 

And Joseph his woithy brethren too j 
But he nho thinks to meet in camps 
With the fear of the Lord or common shame, ‘ 

May seek long enough ere he find the same, 
lliongh he poke about with a hundred lamps. 

The soldieis wcie not so had of old** 

For by tli’ FiVnngelist weVe told. 

To the Baptist's sermon off they ran. 

Confessed and weie baptized to a man. 

Qrtid Jaciemus nos ^ Said they, 

Into Ahiaham's bosom which is the way: 

Et atf i}ks ; and what does he jsay '* 

Nemmcm c ncu/tiafis, 

N';:anan shall ft nmghly handle j 
Ntque ca!umnhinfaciatis, « 

Nor deal in hackbiting*and scandal. 

ConUnti cstotc —gnimblc not— 

Sttpnidtts vea^ru —at the pay you’te gott, 

And let evil doings be sent (o pot. 

The law has said thou ^jbalt not <>wcar, 

’ Ndf take the name of the.Ltord in vain j 
But where will ye light on such Swearing again 
As your psim in J^iedland's head-^quartors here ’ 

If ev^ thunddriog oath ye tirang 

So glib from the tip of your blasphemous toiigne, 

Tha Mb in the steeples igoiind weic rung, 

• Ithe bellmen all might' as yrell go hung i 
Or if that for every evil prayer, ' 

That from your unwashed ye vent, 

A single haw from your hnmVs^ere rent| 

Bre ni^t ye would show but a shaven crown, . 
Though your poll were ail butby as Absalom's own* 
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Walkmieuu 


Jo 9 bua of old was •a soldier too, 

And King David, we know, £is Philistine slew, 

]6ut where in the Sciiptutcs, old oi new, 

Have ye lead that they swoie and blasphemed like you > 
Don't ye think, without stiahiing youi )aw3, ye miglit tiy, 

* God save us ’’ instead of * damnation •’ to cry, 

But with what bquor the cask we fill. 

With the same must it fioth and lun ovei still > 

Again« it is wiitien^Thou shalt not stCfd * 

So neither wc do>—ye may boldly say, 

^ For ye tob^and plunder in faec of day 
W ith vultnim daws, with wile or trick, 

Fiom the strongest ooffet the |old ye pick, 

Th,e call is not safe the xow within. 

Ye take the hen and the egg therein. 

Cmtentx the preacher 

Can't you do with youi latiook l#»tiiy bread 

But why niuiit the semnt bear the blamt^ 

Qf the ills that from the mastei came > 
ff the members are bad, the head's the same, 

'Xnrould pttzid^ us all religion to name." 

The soldiers ta^ho have patiently submitted to his abuse while 
it was diiected against themselves, ta^ instantly at this allu> 
siou to WaUenstoin, and a toroolt ensues, one party thrc^aleumg 
him with violence if ho proceeds, the otjimr urging him to coiitiiiiie 
his sennoni He resumes, with an allusion to Wallenstein’s auda¬ 
cious boast at the siege of Stralaupd, and to the weakness which 




** ^ braggart Ikamtirhas in sooth, 

4 Who would take all fortresses Ibrsooth, 

And boasted, with* ungodly mouth. 

That Stralsand toufn should he his at last, 

Tho' to heaven itsdf 'twere with chains made fast 

* ‘rauMPUTER. 

WtU no one stop his iniei&el bawl > 

• ^ a . 

ChVVOUtK. 

A wizard 1 say, a conjuring Saul-*- 
A Holofemes and Jehu abhorred: , 

A Peter denying his Master and 
And like him quite aback when he hears the cock crow ' 
, nOTM jgnoEfts. 

Be ofl|Bir Pnhst, or yoimhoor b ewae! 

I canrcitin. 

A fox os conning as I trow. 

, TiimfMttim anm nova JAnoons. 

Die, villain, at enipe, or else he dumb* 






‘ ■ (ii^erfcrivg), <'' 

Fire acway! Father, lhejre\s nothing to fefcr. 
Get oh^Mthfyour sermon and Jet us bear. 


A Nebuchadnezzar Jbimself for pride, 

A heretic rank and simper beside;. 

His naine;|i^ tells ils is l^allenstein. 

And truly 111 it to ns alUa^tahi, 

A stu mbling-block;«f .rH|^b aU coiiiplain $ ,' 

Add no peace can the Bmperor hppe to comniand* 

Till of Friedtand b i msetf he' has faced 4he land.” 

. (He has been gra^u^y 'rHr&!^l^^V}^ pt'i^(mcing these 
k' last tootdSf whkk.he doesJ^ a 16uder vme, while th/e 
CVoafs' ke^ Sorters,)/ , , 

Scarcely has the' Capu<;hi«iV retired, when a ni<ew .uproar arises 
ill this scene of tumult. The peasant, whd hhd been introduced 
by the Gh^an into t(ie tents, hh^’ heen detected m the use of his 
false dice, ancf beiii^ seized is appiit to be 

sumiiuiriiy hanged, as Bonaparte*.^S!^J^ .say^ pout cttcourager 
les autres. From this scrape ^ is'rc^st^^ by the interference pf 
a cuirassier of Pappenheim’s corps,:i^;^miinent Vhicb, after the 
fall of that general at Lutzep,; ^d>el!Ke^»Ybuti{^.xicco1omini for 
their colonel on the field dr haltlb $ the, attention pf the 

camp is farther engaged by the i^xpected and'disagreeable in> , 
telligenpe, that eight thousand horse are about'to he drafted off 
from their pleasant quarters dt Pilseh^to.Jpin the army of the 
Cardinal-Infant in the Netherlands*^ < 

’ jf I ' 'f'l . 


suTXsa 


Whatj whatf must it always bte up and^ay? 
1 came from thence but the day.;^* /, 

SBconn cntaassiE^ . 

You too, of Battler's, must lide^ndth the rest 

'• .Fiasr'oin&a^^iiu. '' '• 


i 



Send away the W alloons i 




And n> mi^h wi<l4ipiii .^d^ifrom' Mil^ too 1 


iWBR.::' ' , 


Wit^the.I 'It’s'ffesk'j^n^dure. 

snepij^iAiidniu^' 

'Widki^priest^ ihat'sjhp itnd ell tube Suilet 

^■ i; ‘ . ' (yiBst ' ■ ’• ^:,;7 • 

So then from inir Fsiedland»^e/^;1» part, 

Who loves pf ' 



Wallemtein. 


With tibe haughty Spaniard the held to tal^c. 

The niggard, whom oil of n|S hate at heart! 

'■I'm blown if I go —Tm for ofl'at once. 

TRUMPLTlsJl. 

Why the Devil should we lifter Caidmals dance? 

To (he Emperor it was that we sold our bacon, 

And not to the Spanish led fiat t reckoq, 

SLCQKD JAKOKR. ^ 

On Friedland’s word and credit I ween, 

My service I too^ in the trooper line; 

Wer't not for love of* ow** Wafienotein, 

This Ferdinimd uever ofir facc^had .!>ecn. 

ri&ST nsAoopK* 

Tis Fricdland that made us the men we arc, 

We*U follow no guide but his fortune's star. 

, SRRJLAMIVMAJOR. 

Give car now, good people, and listen to me; 

There’s more in this matter than you seem ttv&cc; 

I look through a stone rather farther than you, 

And It's plain they've an end of their own in view. 

VIRST JAEGER. 

Attention there ^ Hark to the word of command!” 

The aerjeant now proceeds with due giavity, aftci clearmg his 
brain with a glass of Mctiieck, to unfold to his auditois his sus¬ 
picions that tfie ot^ct of the couit in diiafting off this force was 
gradually to weaken, and ultimately to break up the army entirely; 
and his convicjdon tlglt every thing would speedily go to rum 
unless Wallensteu) was supported by them with heart and hand. 
Hts oration is deceived with general appkiuse, and altnost all 
csdi|||(U[r in resolving to stand oi fall with Wallenstenr and his for- 
tupes. One Ar^ebustcr, indeed^ ventmes to suggest that, after 
all, diey am the Ctnperor^s soldiers, udt Wallenstein’s, and that 
Wallenstein himself is but a subject as veil as themselves; but 
this heretical opinion is very speedily oveT-druled; and it is decided 
that the army must simpoit Its own dignity by refusing to obey 
the order for its maroh to Planders. ** The soldier/’ argues 
the first Cuirassier, * 

——- ** must learn bis own value to* kpow. 

And bold his head high a$ a adMier ought, * 

Or better the business he never had soimht^ 

ICtbr and death 1 n|ust Itazard the tbrop, 

I tidte lenve to rate myself higher too; 

Nat like the vile Croat, wl^o serves but fi>r pay, 

And stands to be shut at for so mucl^ day. 

ik . nox(ti.Msu]:ns*' ^ 

Ayel bonouf is de^er ^an hfh, that's true. 



WaUemteiU, 
• ♦ 


riRsr CUIRASSIER. ’ 

This sword of oui’s js n6 plough nor spader 
T’were folly to delve with its non blade; 

For us comes no seed-tune^ no harvests f isc; 

Foilorn and honiele<!s the soldier hies, 

Wandeiinu over the faco of the earth. 

Warming nis hands at another man's hearth; 

Ffom the stir and ghttcr of cities fair, 

From the mirth of the village he's doomed to roam, 
The vintage gathering«-ithe harvest*home, 

He sees at a distance|but may not share. 

No riches or gain can the soldier espeet, 

Then what has he left him but sclf-iespect; 

He must have something he calls his own, 

Or on lapine aud inuider at onco he's thrown. 

FIRSt AROUEBU^TLR. 

/\y^ a;ye * 'tis a wretciicd life, we must own! 

FlRSl cuirassiKk. 

Not I—by my faith—Vd exdliange it for none 
Far and wide through the wmld Fve been, 

And all m turn I have tiled and *een; , 

In Spain, m Naples, m Venice tVe served. 

But though Foitune still biUted me of what 1 deserved, 
Though mci chant and knight have past m review. 
Though I’ve looked on the craftsman and jesuit too, 
Of all the gay doublets Fve chanced tp see, 
l%ere was none hkc my own steel eoat to me. 


FIRSl ARQVtBUjSinR. 

Well < in that Aow I can’t eiutctly agree. 

FlRSl CUlBASStSR. 

The man chat seeks in th^world to rise . 
Must bus^e about him, and etir and poke, 
If he looks after honours and dignities 
He must bend bis neck to the golden yokh' 
Would he enjoy a father’s blcBsing— 
f/hildren and grandchildren’s lmre|mnge^ 
l^et him drive tome honest trade in peace, 
1^1—had no mind for a life of ease* 

Free I would end at I have begun, 

Robbing no mortal, and heir to none; 

And smile, from thjB baejE of tpy mig, to tee 
T)l^ <joi! and fcutmoil that is dhdh' 


FIRST jrAKpBja. 

^BIhvo ! I’m of your opinion qui|[^ 
vmsT ABQunbvsixB* 

lo! to you then it scetah tiuite proper and right 

lUiJikiaJifli 




['o ride over o^er men’s heafti outrigfa|* 
VOti, V. MO. IX. 




■* ' M 

J'Vallemtein. 

<1 ,. • « 

• PiAsT CUIRASSIEE. 

Comrade ! the times are bad, d’ye see, 

SoUhe sword and the balance can’t always agree; 
But don’t, 1 pray ye, .mistake me so far, 

As to think tliat I lean |to the sword alone. 

Tm jost asi humane as i|y imighbours in war— 
Though 1 won’t submit to be (hummed upon. 

' . VJR9T ARQtrRBO^lKR. 

, And who’s to blame but tlii^BoHicr, pray,, 

That thjs Boor is iii sudb a Woeful w^ay ? . 

This war, with its plagues'{jnd its wants severe. 
Is wearing new to its sixteenth year. 


FIRST CtJlRASSIER, 


,»Why, brother,' the Lord above our bead 
, Can’t please all people at oncet I’m afraid: . 
'One paysiTor the sun of which others complain, 
One bawls,for dry weadier,,another for rain., 
You see hut wan| and niii^fdrtiine there 
Wbet'e life, to my thinking, lies bright and fair. 
The Boor mid the JBurgherare sudering 1 know. 
And fiMipry 1 am 4bat it should be so; 

But ho# can I’^help their mischance ? for here 
It's just t^e ^me,as‘sp if^rj^ng .the foe, 

Our horses Aallopi and on we go, 

No insditei: who lies In our. inid career : 


, He my brotherr^my own dear sop, 

, at, Ids moaning cry, ,. 

, Bnt\over,Sw-p^y .1 must'ride on^, , . 

by this eotioeil of war, is to 
up k tti^oriai 3^^^ to,stand by WaL 

; j^d '^fiisat to Flanders) which young 

k td d^iypr,, j <^e,’^*says the second Jaeger, 

't' '!Let*8all,ag^', 

: £icotilo|mi}^ ahi^l c^r s]^ be. ' 


■ „ ,, r, • , '' •. I V 
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1>&A000M^ AWD KIFtBfMrN. 

Flouii*!hmg gay &han army stand. 

XKUWrW TFJl AND SLR71 ANT-MAJOR. 

And long sliall Fnedland the a^rmy command* 

SRC^OND CCIRAbbira sings>, 

Aiou^e ye, brave < dmiadea, to horse, and nde, • 

Uid<‘ cii to the field and to freedom, 

In the lit Id the worth of a mdn stiU tned, 

Tru€‘ hearts must be sought when they need 'em , 

1 le can hop^ no aid from another’s hand, 

By himsiclf alone* he must fall or stand* 

(The Soldxeh adittace from the hack ground during the Song umijmn 

tn the Chorus.) 


DU VGOON. 

A«v ly horn the world has fair liberty fied, 

We inert but the master and mastered, 

• And faKehood and cunning aic crowned instead 
l>y the race of the knave end the dastard: 
lie who death in the face with a smile can view, 
The soldier alone is the fireemaa true. 

FIRSl JAAntRi ‘ 

The tioubles of life he can cast aside, 

Sh iKe bonds with all care and sorrow, 

In the face of his fate he can boldly ride, 

He m< cts him to-duy—or to>morrow 
And if mot to-inorrow—^why then to-day 

Let him ta«^te life’s picasnres llfliile yet he may. 

(Thi gla^cik an, 'Ond emptied,) 

• $1 HJLANT-MAJQR. 

]gfom heaven itself cornea his easy pay, ’ 

lie needs not to t£il qft to straiit for’t— 

The fanner he grop^ io the ffround away, 

And delves in earth’s howeis with plin for't;. 
He delves fdid Kovals till Ufif is past, 

And digs tiU ho digs hls^own grave *at last 

FtasT • 

The horseman and horse in bower and stall 
Are guest^ thht are seldom slighted, 

When tiu i lamps are brijg^t in tbe bridal liall, 

He comes to the feast uninvited; 

He woot not with gc^, with vows, or sighs, 
by'storm be carrier awsy the prise. 


sneoNO omaAssisB. 


WW weeps the &ir maidtai, why mourns m 
That her lover bath left 1^ bebmd hin|? 
What home on earth can the soldier knotr ? 

What true love er^ can bind liimY ' If 
His restless ftte it bim on, . 

Ere hie can fix Mrls here 
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FIBST JTAEGER. ^ , 

iy the.liaitSi-^thc othth tfo the likCf and 
' ^ itmcirde.J 

. . Jhteii irotiM ye, brave comrades! to hbrse atid away, 

^Bre^isi'&ee in the fiel^ ye true-^hearted! 
i:!;.*.Yoqth smiles around ns,sparkles gay, 

J >1.''' Then ^riuk ere its foam hath departed; , 

® '^■^•'And he that s||rtles at life or. Iiml^ . * 

' No prize in lim’s lottery was inieaw for him.” 

(B^art the CAom is cditcluded the curiam falls.) 


Sucli is the singular jntroduction by which SchilT# has given 
us a. key tjo ,Wallenstein's'character, and prepared us to detect rihe 
fire and energy of that intellect which ut> first burns concealed 
under a covering of'irrjssblution, . ihd.' Ltadier^s has gone more, 
|ini{dy to work. Wabtein peint tout entier, ambiiiepx, jaloux, 
inquiet^ s^perstitieus;;d^ecid6 dans sea paroles^ inedrtain daus ses 
actions, incapable de prendre un' parti, Iqrsqu’il a tout prepare 
pour le succ^s, serait-il uupersonnage dramatique?" And though 
•he does not answer^he'question in'words, he does in fact, by 
throwing aside th!e Superstition, the)rreso1ution,reventhe ambition 
and; jealousy of the character; fiirnishiug him with new motives 
fot his. treason, surrounding him with other domestic in^ueiices, 
and,t|us,''as he. seejns to.think, sfrongty heightening:the interest 
of 4i^uation hnd the p^ce* This is a notion 

whiph qquld have occui^d to nqne .hut a 

Schiller phesenti'^l^ll^ to u^ as a' being of vast intclldct, 

obsmirod puly^ by^t’b^'^SUjmratitinn Which Ws^tiic characteristic of 
pf pas^ns j^at^|l^| yiolepl, blit pontrodned and ren* 
^Wejp^v^hhserviefit to hb Wqibitl^by a' Stern judgm a deep 
|ltdd^;ibf raaniJa^^,^ fevery aspect of danger, and 

Iblf'-relyidgjn all;,hi.Whoset|t|^;^inestic affections, lliou^ 

‘1& It Wer^.idtOjW,cdnaer^ still fivb bn dear and constant; 
't^u|jiiihg iriibffdsjip .c|eddli^ itself;: wb^heart is still 
Jjy the? m^xf pf dl attechmentSr ,Thliinan so con- 
nlW:bid, iiidfr^ ^ifcuinstabcW) of, fieculiar difficulty. 
W^^'d by ui|jf^Wi^ haS^ withbut^iftCfually inidldiug to 
^iitdr, b^ft^exteqding hb oWd. siscunti the weli of his 
i%ji^ h^thttsbeed done; 


% 






i 


) his .haiids ate yet 
i^oWMli gradiWdly j^bme im fearfuf to 

Hejas iiWhly 
fWiin ffem, but fipjltir:^ 
onward wiw%i0re 



\Vnllemtiiin, J 

* At last the discovery of his .intrigues drives him to the step 
which is the crisis of his fate. .Hetum is no longer c|>eA to him; 
his own acts Use up like a v\afl behind him to cut oil his letieat. 
* The deed which had haunted his* thoughts so long, buit only as a dim 
and 1 emote possibilit}, is now to he done, or he sinks into nothing¬ 
ness and ruin. Bii^how dreary is* the forwaid prospect?, Like 
the Cl iiiiiiin) journeying (owai ds the Upai$^ an irreversible sentence 
urges him on, but he lecoils at the waste through which he must 
imss, and sickens by anticipation at the gales which aie soon to 
blos> upon him fiom the ptnson-tiee. For now he is eiiteniig on 
an untioddeu held. He had biaved the laws of the £mpire tiiid 
the rights of his fellow-subjects with impunity; for conscience 
easily iccouciles herself to political delinquencies. Biiit the pri¬ 
vate ties that bind man to man ate sacred and immutable, dis¬ 
tinctly wiittcn on his licuiLand fenced by holy feats; and he 
knows Unit aii unening instinct prompts each human being to 
visit w ith aveision e\cry out iago od’ered to them. Yethe is now to 
tuin his alius against liis Emperor, his benefactor; to contend 
against the majesty of power consecrated by possession; to fight 
againsLall which habit and education have rendered sacred in the 
e)es or the people. Alieady in the melancholy appeal of Masi he 
has hcaid the feelings of leprobation with which his ciime must 
be viewed by every noble, mind; and a fearful looking for of 
judgment hcie and hereafter weighs him down. Every better 
feeling lises up in arms against his desigUi and seems to wave 
him back, as with a flaming sword* from the piecincts of the 
sanctuary he is about to violate. ^ 

Is it i\orMlcrfuI then that he wavers and falters; that he secs 
the inevitable gulf befoie liiip, bdt Struggles at every step of his 
progicss? Is there no theatrical effect in these shiftings and 
waveiings; no moial^esspn to be dfawn from'tliis paralysis of a 
great mind under tlie influttice of conscience ? 

Yet of ,^ouicc of deep interest M. Liadi^res has entirely 
deprived h'irti^eif. IJis Wallenstein docs not waver, for the 
thought of treason has never occurri*d to him> When piomptcd 
to Itvby his followers and filends, he repels the proposition with 
indignation. He is merely the injured general who submits witli 
tranquil dignity ^o the unjust commands of the Etnpeior. How 
then, the rej^r**may ask, does Ise ultiihately yield to the tempta¬ 
tion? He is influenced par% by the ambition ef bis wjfe, and 
paitly by a* supposed insult oftefed to his family at court, jpioth 
these motives aie absurd. To suppose Wallenstein induemUed 
by any other ambition ^than his own* or acting inciely to gratify 
the vanity of his wifCi is to suppose him no lotij^r Wallenstein. 
The other motive^ too, derivedhis sdpopsed indignation at 
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the insult to his vtife is most infelit^itously introduced. Schillel, 
iii his Piecdlomin^ bad iutioduced a conveisation bet\ioeii Wal¬ 
lenstein and she dujcbcss, on her return fiom coiiit* as to her le* 
ceptioii, whieh tha 4uchess describes as lespecttul, but cold, • 
forniab and chillinig even its kindness. This cold lespect ami 
fieezw kindness suit isith tlse character of Fetdmaiid’s polky 
and ^his couit; but Liadi^res unaccountably lepreseiits 
him as lee^ving the duchess with insulting laughter and bitter 
taunts. 

^ ** Au milieu de la foule ob&curc, dblaissCe, 

$ieulc avec mon enfant, dont les yeux tout en plbuis 
A d’avides I’egards devoiLucnt nos douleuis, 

Jte vocals I’Empereur et sa coiur inhumaine 
Par des nres bruyans msultcr 4 ma peiue, Ac.” 

This improbable and ill«maiia^cd incident is made 4he iiuiii- 
spring of Wallenstein’s revolt, lie who had lesisted eveiy otht i 
consmera^oii, fields to this at once. 

“ itnae, sC^cbez vos pleura 

« Vos voaiix soDt acoomphy-^lus de ciis, dc murmures. 

# ♦ • « « ^ 

Dans ma tente en secret poos pouvez introduire 
l«*^voyi Suldois.” 

If the g^eral conception of Wallenstein’s character is so fee¬ 
ble, and his motives toVevolt so improbable, M. Liadi^rcs has 
shoihn still less judgment iu the managemoiil of his f alastroplu, 
which IS as poor an attempt at a coup-de-tliV>4tre as wc oei ic- 
collett to have met with. Kvery reader of Scliille? must iccol- 
lect the oveipowbring effect produced by the fifth att of the 
Deadi of Wallensteim where Willeiistcin, dcseitcd In hisanny 
and followed only by Battler, who like an evil spiiit clings to Ins 
, sidm takes refuge in ISgra; the scene With the countess, in which 
the recollection of Piccolomini^ comes suddenly udtnss his mind 
as he gazes forth on thi tempestuous night, and he wishes like 
him to be at rest 


“ He is the happy one. His course is run. 
i For him there is no future more. IBis life 
1 Xiles fbldless all and clear before his eye, 

Jif ‘^Tkly *ill: no hour for him 

^ , ”lft^«^kodipg stroke can kpell again.” 

''•ffcim the pre^entimenu of die comiten; the recolUction of 
I IV.} the iioa]kpiiig <i(f die chain nhich hod 

hMppti ^t ^ of die Kmpeiw m the wai of h’riidi; and the 
IP confident whKh, o«#mUteriiiK the deixcaaiuii W 



IfaHeiisiein. 

difbed hy these omens, he retires tOvtliat rest which he' 
is destined never to awake; altogether form a coneluwioA hardly 
equalled, certainly not excelled, within the conipa;^ the drama. 

Th^ whdle of this M« ll<iadi^res\ throws ^side. '%iperst.jition 
wil||tot jilo with the«French sttige, and all •thos^allitsions to the 
mo^ niyl^rions influences of onr nature, whiclWo inin48 o>fjiensii> 
bility are so striking *and effective, must, h|S sptupulout^ly abided,, 
But M. Liadi^ites goes farther. According to his einendation«. 
the death, of Wallenstein is afteii.^li owing to a mere accident!' 
Buttler, who had instructed two murderers to despatch him, is 

* melted by tlw expressions of regret wych Wallenstein pours out 
for having injured him; Jio confesses his intentions; hertuns out 
to countermand jhb orders. But Albert, (the Pi^tJ^iniui of 
the piece,) >to wlmm it seems be. had avowed his intention of 
murdering his general, meets and kills him before his errand is . 
accomplisifed > and Waliensteiii, going out, js assassinated by the¥ 
murderers, w^o know'not that Buttler had changed his mind. 
In every way this is preposterous; the reasous which Wallen^ftein . 
assigns for his conduct are absurd; the supposition that Buttler 

• should .^isclose his intention to ^Alberiii'iiot less so. ‘ Or if, he 
acquainteA him with his resolution before, why did he not when 

' .they met a second time commuilieute the change which bad taken 
place? And even if all this had beenf. more natjurah the idea of 
so wantonly complicating the play wt^.^ mi^taj^e of this; kind 
seeihs unaccountable,, , ‘ V ' / 

But if M. Ii!adiere»'|ilis made sad havoc wil^j1ihu .fln<||''featnle8^ 
of Wallenstein’s ehnsaOter, he has still more eflPeotiiaUy destroyed 
the drainatio, illusion resultilig from the^%isode ^Max and 
Xhckla,^ whose sa^ Story runs like a bright thread hf silver tissue 
.^through this'black web o^ arntomh/isetflabnessi, and tteachety; ’ 
'Thekla, in the bands yf H. BiailerO^ is ^f^or timid, common* 
place French girl; who li^^^r acf^.nor nimks in the coprse of 
the piece; "v^|.is introduced ftom intended bjfiie 

of Albert, athe last, know^ ttbtfiug of the fatal cypUts 
which have ocenrfed';^ mterrupt her hap^neSs. Nay,.we^thiiik 
||jt liighly probable;thatii^t^^ arriligcmeht is made aftieir, 

alT; for both of them^,fre^nUm||tJd well at 
neither of thei^ it'wmld Seedri vidthi'an^ very, rpm.aulic.! 

delicacy of feehl^;. aiA €^m^ 

to reconcile'matters viery'fcpttt^^bly * vwth .ji^;;i 
who had, been .dirhi^^ tfeje pf lief' 

olflda, morder; SchHl0r’i|,M^ driven, foi , , 
off holds (kar, 

■ w^iks;;' Albert’s, emot^ns. .are 
ah$|siints hi^b tlmt,iio4% pro^ 


>f, tltej man 
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Albert, Walstein IDlt mon idolci et PEmereur nCexcme, " t 
^11 roe* comble d*honneurs> «lt moi—je los refuse. 

Oui! tpus ces Tabs bonneurs sout pour moi sans attraits— 
£t rouH pouvcz k Vienne— apperter nice regrets ! 

What a sacrifice! * • 

How difieret)tt}prlias> Schiller cotfceived the character and^fiites 
of tl^e two hapless beings, whose destinies at*c bound up in 
those of the interested and savage beings aiound tbem-^who 
walk among them« but are not of tnem«>-aijd seem to us, from the 
first, inhabitants of another world, v^ho must soon re>ascend to 
that heaven from which they had their birth! 

M* Constant has so beautifully and truly c.xpressed the views 
of Schiller on tliis point in a late essay <5n the subject of his own 
imitation of Wallenstein, that we canuot resist^ il^ temptation of 
substituting some portions of his masterly analysis of the charac¬ 
ter in place of any observations of our own.’'^ ^ % 

^^The admiration with vvhich the character of Thekla is viewed in 



Germ&w, is connected with their uianrier of considering love, which is 
very different from our own. We look upon it only as a pas*irion, of 
the same nature as others; whose efibet is to mislead our reason; 
whose end is to procure cnioynfhnt. I'lie Oernitins pertjpive in it 
dbmethbg of a religious ana saered character; an emanation of the 
divinity’—an accomplishment of the destiny of man upon earth, a rays- 
teridus and omnipotent bond between two souls that exist oul^ for 
each other. ^ Uhder the first point of view, love is common to man 
and to the animals; under the second, it is common to man and to 

Goa., 

Hence it follows, dial many things which ajgraiar to us unsuitable, 
because we perceive in them merefy the efiects of a pigssion, aie in 
the ey^ of the Germans legitiHiate aim even respectableTbccause they 
teongnrse in them the operation of a ceiesiial sentiment, 

**Wheiy Urve ts but opsisston, as mike Ft each singe, it can wfetesi onlp 
by its xmience and its dcHnum, The tpnsports of the sensaS) the 
ravings of jealousy,,(he struggle between desire and lemorsc; these 
coif^titute tragic love b France. «But when love is, on the contrary, 
as b the German poeti^, a ray *of divine light, sent to warm and 
purify the heart, it combines force with calmness; from die moment it 
appears, we see that it rples over all that aurrounds it, ^ It may have 
to centend^ with dreitmitatueSf but not with d^tks; for it is itsdf the 
first of duties, and the guarantee for the fulfilnwnt of others. It can- 
lead fo guilt, it'cannot descend to crime, mr even eo stratagem; for 
thOi it would Jb| i[ y . its nature^ and claee tb be llself. It cannot yield to 
obstacles; ihd|ipoi be extmgulshed; for its essence is'immortal; it 
eisn aaium onPS|b the bosom of its Creator. 

* r ft»th*4t that ThekU is represented in Schiller’s play. She is no 
co]i(imon^)||i^^giTl, divided between attacbmeot for a young man and 


. ...if... . . 


ds HttjiMtun; rt de Pat'Bejij. Conataat, p. {286, 
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submission to her disjpiisipg or repressing the by which 

she is ruled, utitil she has obtained the consent of him who has the 
right of disposing of her hand; terrified at the obstajclcs whicli threa¬ 
ten her happiness; experiencing heiscl^ and impressing the spectator 
With t feeung of uncertainty as (o the result of her love, and the line 
of f^duot sne will adopt if her hopes arc deceived. Thckla is h being 
elcvhtea above our common nature, to whom love has become tcxist- 
ence, wliosc destiny it ha<> fixed. She is calm, because her resolution 
is impregnable; confident, because she cannot be decened in the heart 
of her lover; solemn, for she feels that what is done is irrevocable; 
open, because love is not to l«r a part of life, but hie itself. Thekla^ 
in Schillej^s play, is upon a totally different plan ftom the other per¬ 
sonages of tlie piece. She is a kind of aeiial being, floating amidst 
the ciowd of ambitions beings, traitors, and sava|^e waitiors, who arc 
impelled against each other by ardent and poaitive interests/' 

M. Constant goes on to express his regiet, that he had not 
boldly vi'iituicd to transfer the character of Thckla, in all its 
pai ts, to the French stage; and seems td sa^, that if his iinitatioii 
of Walleusteiu were now to be recomposed, it would be on a vCiry 
different plan fiom the foinier. 

But we must really (ome to a close. We did intend at 
fiist to exhibit some puiallel passages, where Liadi^ies has 
more immediately imitated or translated from Schiller; but in 
kindness to himself we shall not. For invaiiaXdy, if there be a 
brilliant poetical image or masterly expiession in Schiller, it 
• evaporates in his hands. His mind seems to be a soit of fillei- 
ing-machine; thiow into it any given quantity of poctiy; let it 
be atanipcd with all^he stiength of a gieat mind, and waim with 
all the glow iancy; and he shall leproduce* it in half an hour 
fiom his own slender scrannel pipe, weak as water and cool as 
a zephyr.” * 

Art. HL— i-/tiw^rflire?DfScr?ptj/^ dc T iJ&pagijc; irohitme Edition, 
revuef carrijf^iet et coHsid^raOfffm^nt nugmenitc, par M le Comte 
de Laboide. C tom. flvo. aveC|M& utlas,in 4to. Pails. 18ii[7—* 
1829 . 

au improved anducnlargsd edition of a valuable work. 
It is hot, however, our intention to enter upon any exammarion 
of a publication so Well knOwA, or to compare the present 
uoii with those by which it lia^ |j|Mseh preccaed* We uierely use 
its title in order to give itk an opportunity^ of before our 
readier some libw, and^ as we think, instiuctive det^ with respect 
to the presttot situation of the Spanjsb people. ^ ts, dingilfair, tii<L 
deed, how tittle is known in this coUnliy of the state of industiy, 
arts, and mkhUfaCtures in the Peninsula. Most of the works 
, ahat ba^ appeared of late yet|| on Spanish affairs have been 



\ v f State of Spain. 

j’ a^^dst'€ut)te1^fi)i^‘\yith a^cdunl^ of ii[ianiiA;tia)id ^customs, lif 
^ ^ith poKtical speculations, that have ready <Sasocl to excite the'' 
*, leaslpat^rest. We have indeed dhe admirable vi<ork on Spain— 
of the Rev. Joseph Townlencl-^a wpirk ihat ^vilLbeJ^ 
aiA adyantageoua^mparison with any wprk of a similar ^ 

tiob^ ,dither in the Rnglisli or any^ pthe^ language. ' Bat 
Toi^end visited Spain so'long ago asf 1^86,and 1787; andi^ 
coh^del^g the extraordinary events of which she has since been 
the m^atfe, it'is obvious , that many very material changes must 
taken place in the industry and'OOoditiou of the inhabitants. 
%'e therefore think we shall be doing an acceptable service t9> t 
our readers, by laying before them the substance of information 
.tba% has heenit^mmunicated to us by aif English 'gentleman, just 
retul^ned from Spaijn, who has travelled all over the country,'' 
pursuits brought him into contact with the best-informed 
-pertbns, and on whose (^ndotir and vei^Oity every reliance may 
be; placed ; stipjpfying at the same time I'lew de^ilS'derived from 
o^cial documents, and recent ‘Spdtlish works hot mucli known 
^ ^is country. We shall coniine our remarks to those subjects,, 
f^^ vidiich seem to be of the greatest importance, and mostolearly 
' indicate tlie condition of the people* ‘Webern with ^ 
y /e lof Agricultute-^C0ndHion of the Agricult uristis .—The ^ 

; jB^hSitehpjart of the land Spain belongs to the nobility, 
^bjjgph, dUd toyiil. dr- 4 ;orpotate bodies. The destructive infln- 
^iSpof accuUSlilation of propert]^ iU a few hands, and 

tenhr^ sunder wbich^-ir is principally held, 
^i^ .been''^cibiy;de^ Mr. Townsend, (vol. ii. p, 837,) 

ffhd 1^7 invaluable Memoir on the Advancement 

ihf Agriculture, drawn up in 1795* .Thi-bu^iout the principal part 
Tof the jcppntry agriculture is in the mosf wrUtebed sUteiniaginable.; 

or nekt to of the JUiids u'L^n, Castile, EsUema- 
: dUi%^ and. Andaltisi^ are" inclpsed^ i^^rcuiiistance wh ?cl%'lnay be 
I 'asifibed partly ‘ to ;^e^)curei^i$l$iiess aiuf,ignorancethe prbprie- 
';ifer%f partly to the Ipo^jr of* the occupiers, atid partly and priri- 
; perhaps, 4o;: tfe destructive pillage' enjoyed by the 

the;gi«atfslf^e||0Cteiiii^^ ffc$p the^ 

“ in ;8i# north ;tb m thu4oii|h f^^^ 

>l^peet$€f4he;;^ the 

"j0ihe»of'the-mbAei# that 

' j.incl^'ures ^ hOTe’^j|(|p^;p|^ 
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, rUte by whicjjt he may comjrare the Spanish measur^* pric'tlc&Hy; 
in use^with the English acre. ‘ There are no books V^apable of 
lug him, and the best-informeid Spaniards can give no satis- 
►ry information on the sulject. In Old Castile threo^lifaii- 


“J 




zadas of vine lands pay, on an avetrj[ge/a rent oFl faneg^ 
and wheat lands pay from 1 to fanegas the faiicga^a. 
average value of a fanega of wheat is'3s. td. Thr<ee aranzadj^ 
yield id .good years about 72 gallons (Imperial) of wdne, wortlfi 
40sii of 50s. 

i The tenant pays tithe, primiciostfrutos-civiles, ^c., and when 
these are deducted, he has;little more than half the prodiice<le% 
to pay rent and labour, and suppoit his family. > 'Government, 
iii^brder to encourage proprietors tb cultivate their own lands, 
relinquish' the frutik-dvilest or tax Of 6 per cent, of the produce, 
oil ^cb,estates as are' farmed by the Owner. In Biscay, estates, 
are mpr4 divided, and the provincial gOvertitnebt gradts a portion 
of the reserved Iitnd to every applicdni^^ on condition of his build¬ 
ing a house, and cultivating a certain p^rt of if^ The rich irri- 
>gated laOds round Granada, Murciair< andyalenciaj are let in very 
small portion^ seldom exceeding 10 acres, but often not more 
than one or two. They yield two, three, and even four crops in 
thoji^i^nr,^principally vegetables, tnaize, and red pepper; and 
far 'Dnijife valuable than, the corn ladds -of Andalusia and CastillF 
The Taftegada, fdts^ ac^rding to circumstances, at front 12s. 
t0'24s. ^ 

^I^^hefe ire v^ry few teffitorial families in Spain distinguished 
k"' Ibeir we|tltht*^ 'EyOn’the great laiid'Ownqrs, such as the D^tkes 
of M^itm-Celi, Alba, Altamira, Ossuiia, Montellano,'Frias, 
B^nayente, Del Infantado, San Carl,os,.whose rentals are said 
to amount to from 500,000 to a milt^. of dollars, are mostly , all 
embarrassed. THe custom of the 'CoajUtryJpompcls. tjem not only^‘ 
to keep Up numerot^ establ}shinOiits>' but to 'support aU (he dor, 
mestics of their deceased relations, in addition/to ar^ny of 
^Ojr own; at the same time that it prevents them from employ¬ 
ing them in the^^cuUivtitiod of ‘ibjproyOtnent of their estates. 
Thus their revenues are wa^|d without any public advanta^jc^ 
j9d;:|»ptribUte only'to spread^ taste for ' " 

Tf^dily, be ,suppbsfed,,ffiJ5in ;^lbl;*pfe?ieding'^^^^ 

neitnertb^^b^isi^f required 

proved system'of 

bf fof thetr prpjtjuce, of of. a,^tive: 

w'frr-' hmder;ihei|^froht'lfeiW-m^et4 

f' ■ the pfdduce of the Soil, e^en. 

%«n adfecienf ij^"' 





bp'efe^l^re, wSfui^d 
y and pbvertf 
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thti| no^dvance is made in the execution of useful projects of 
this sort planned long ago, and’ioc'omruended by several succes¬ 
sive goveinnicnts. 7ne only agiicultural impiovements woithy 
of iioiicc have taken place in tlic piovinces of Biscay, Navane 
and Anagou; eaph of which has its own separate adiuinisfiation 
andyUvvs, and where, consequently, the oppicssiveness of the 
govemui^t is less felt. The public chaiges in these ptovincea 
ate also much lighter; the Aiiagonese have long lefiised to pay 
full tithes, giving only a portion equal to or of the pro¬ 
duce. A^ricultuie has made very gieat advances iii the Biscay 
proviucea duiing the last six oi seven )eais. Befoie that period, 
theydiew moie than half theii supply of corn fioni Gastilc; but 
now (1828) tlieir production very nearly, if not entiielv, equals 
then consumption. With the exception of the plain of Vitoiia, 
ihcMC is not pci haps another plain of a league in extent in the 
whole province; hence theii system of husbandly is only ht for a 
mountainous ccAintiy. The plough is but btlle used, the gieater 
puit of the woik being done by the hOc and spade. Bveiy inch 
of aiablc giouiid in (he vicinity of tUe roads seems to be caiefulJy 
laboured. The pioduce is tye, maize, w'heat> barley, and oats. 
In good >eais Navane oxpoits a small poilion of its pioduce. 
In the plains of Leon, Castile, and Andalusia, agncultuie is 
utmost ciiiitely confined to the growth of wheat. Theie is no 
rotation of ciops. The wheat is sown at the commencement of 
the lains, after a slight ploughing. On the banks of some of 
the livers, in low lands aud lound villages wbeie the wells aie 
good; beans aud otbei vegetables ate cultivated, and occasionally 
maize. I'he lattei, lidwevcu,tequiies too much water to succeed 
well in Castife. It » u raic ciicuaistaO(C to find even u single 
hovel between die faini villagesywhich in Castile aic fiom oae to 
two leagues asunder; but in Andalusia the tiaveller frequently 
jiasses ovei tfixim 10 fe 20 miles Without seeing eithei. The 
most caieful cultivation is to be found in the Huertas of Gianada, 


Muicia, and Valencia. Their extent is coiisieleiable, and the 
wateis of the Xenil, the Seguia, and the*Xucar, laielyfailof 
affording a sufficient supply %r their irrigation. Those are, 
therefore, justly looked upon as the gardens of Spain aud pro¬ 
duce not only every yaiiety of Aruits, but every kind of vegefubl^ 
aud plant useful either as food, or as material for mantifactifres. 
The mild red pepper, cultivated’in the terta of^Murda, is 
celebrated over all Spaih, and forms a very conddhifibic article 
of trade .with the interior. Hice is the chief prddbee uf thn, 
Jhw^a of Valencia. Mulbeiiies are extensively cultivated in» 

'^boui. ,.. * 

T^ere are several societies iUa Spain, assuming the title qif 
"Friends of the Qeuii^y,*^ for thft encouragement of agricu^u^l^N 



'^itseni Stat€ qf, 

.. die arts; niiSlit of thenrvwere founded in the reign o^lbhi^les 
IIJ [. ai^d weife warmly pitroniized by Campomanes, thse biost.eij* 
ligl^teucd minister of whom Spain has to boast, and by Copnt 
v^^fflfeda Blancai llitherto, however, they seem, tb have reitdered 
liut little 8ervi|p, 'if we except diat of Madrid,,to '(vhdfie etl^tious 
the publication of the famous Memoir of JovellaiiOs^^lt^Pwe 
jdgrcfm^ is principally to>t>e asciibed. . ' 

Ilk JPoreigH Cam Trade^Obataefes ti> ths transport of Grain 
interior to the cousif.—In 1B20 graiiimnd flour were both 
to be freely expohed, and ip 1893 flits privilege was ex- 
'ifeded to all productionsi (fruto^) the growth of the soil* * There 
'Wjin fact; no obstacle wbatever^except the expense^f carriage, to 
th^ conveyance of corn from the interior. The usual ditticulties 
^Imx^ant on die transport of other merchandize are diminished 
;iri' «the <^se of corn by. the establishment m most districts of 
" Of public granaries, where it may be (daced until it can 

Ine v^isposed >of, or.fo^ to its destinatioii/without paying 

it^ie iliuhicipal duties of the towns* But in order better to nuder- 
' Ist^atSi tlna corn trade of Spain, it may not be amiss to take a short 
"sufyey of flie dilfta^t provinces* In the north we have Gallicia, 
^atnrias, part, of liedn, Santander, the Biscay provinces, and 
.^tha-h^jgd^ which, taken one with another, harefly 

prod^e^cbm anflicient fm their own consumption. Arragbn 
pip,dd^ hsom'lban.it, c<m but tbe corn district being in 

"thn;t^^ cairiaKof the Ebro enables the 

jp^aW’im ba conveyed vtlth so much facility to Catalonia, that 
is gew^lj^^ ' The northern and souUicm divisions 
are mountainous, and import corn, Catalonia does 
t 4tt aefleient '^ears produce a supplyt^for more than half its 
' population. The kingdom of Valencia exports rice^ but both* 
. fhaband Murciailnport wheat Of the central provinces, Guinea 
!f'lind^Ouadalaxara:are greatly deficient, arid Soria, SegoVia, Avila, 
\;an4 Madrid, miyrhe reckoned as pr^ucin^ less, than.their edn- 
a^ption. La Mati^a produces an excess in favourabte seasons 
f i^]^,and tbe kingdoms >'of Gian^a and Jaen. do not produce, at 
*i?avwage, corn 'equal to of their. inbabitMts** Thus 

; ‘ a part of Old OMle and Leon, Ustreinadura, the 

of Andalus^, abd ,Che; prbyinCe of Toledo, left to 

8 ^^heem^og ^ productiveness, 
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aijd ^oximity to markets. With the eHceplion of Catalonia, 
Valeiicij, fuid Murciaicorn i&>CQnveyed on the backs oi mules 
and asses, or m small eaits drawn by oxon. The piovi>i?< s now 
mentioned jimpoit the gicatei p.iit of their supplies by sea, being 
too d|st4ii| from the exporting pi evinces to adimt of importation 
in the oidinaiy way. The dihereiicc of prite ought, one Uiould 
think, to be in piopcy tion to the distance, and (he difficulty oi the 
load. It may be leinaiked, howdver, that the quality oi ivheat 
\aiieb so giegtly, that in some maikets it is quoted on the same 
dav at 18s, and 34s. a qiiaitcr. This cneumstaace renders jit 
impossible to tiace the eifect of contiguity to maiket in the 
monthly quotations of prices given in the Madud Ga/otte. The 
late of caiilage is also subject to poipetual change from the 
gicatei or lesser quantity oi goods, and the piospect of a retuin 
load. Under oidiuaiy ciicumstances, it may be calculated at from 
7s. to <)s. ay English quaitbr, for a distance of 5l6 leagues, or 100 
Kiiglish iiiilesf Sc viilo is aluioat the only shipping port for tha 
expoitatiun oi the suiplits pipduce of the kingdoms of Seville, 
Cortlova, and Esltemadura. Cordova, however, yields but little, 
it is iioiii the couiitiy south and cast of Sovilje, that the finest 
grain is piocurc'd, and Merc these immense and fruitiul plaius 
piopeil} cultivated, the pioduce might supply all Spain. But 
die population is so scanty, and, possesses so little industiy, that 
the pin e of wheat is there genet ally above the average oi the other 
agntuliuial distiicts. In piopoition aa prices advauce at Seville, 
supplies come fiom a greatci distance, fiotn tlie plains of Badajos, 
and even fiom Truxillo and Caccres. Estremadura occasionally 
finds an outlet for its suiplus produce in Poitugal, the fprice oi 
wheat being usually much higher in that countiy; but its iiee 
introduction is pieseoted. • 

Tip kingdoms of Old Castile and l,<eon am justly consideied 
the gianuiies of Spain. They have tlieir outlets in the noith 
by vaiious ports from Gijon to St Seba&tiam the piiucipal being 
Santandbi and Bilbao. The provinces of Burgos and Palencia 
are the iieaieitt points hum wfikh thdUie pojits get any con¬ 
siderably onpfily; die, distant being from 130 to 140 English 
miles from each. ,Tlie elevated and rich campost vihich ex** 
tend from X<omno to Burgos, and dheiice on each side ^ Urn 
Allansa and Pisuergai and alobg the Cannon and nunU^a 
other streams which water the pfovincei of Palenyia* VidladoUd 
and 2!amora, yield immense qii^ntitios of. wheat^ijad fastligr to 
the west and fn the sbuth ^ide of the X>oure, &)|hmvhxce5 of 
T^ and Salamanca may considered as ffinninff*l||{polf^^ 
t j l b jichest vvbcaHountry in' i5pain, or perbapi^qn 
xih crop is often so abui^dh a series of yearn, ffiht the 
dune of tbn fielda at a distance frdm the villages, is som^jj 





„iallowed to rot on*iiiie grdundf' th^ expense of conveying?|/home 


^ .„jal4owed to rot on^He groundf' the expense of conveyinghome 
v> tieing considered jbeyotid vita yalii.4It was calmilated^^mat tne 
accumulated sMrpluiicof fonr or five Successive year^of crojw 
in ihe.siVos and granaries of these plains# auioitnted/^e^.the close, 
of the haryes^,^’^ last year (18^8) to 0 millions of |Si«egTO^ lor 
l^.million: Winchester quarts JThe. ordinary cost c^^canS^e. 

does not excee^ that already menWnedy vizt 7s. or 8s^;|quafter 
for every 100 idileS#^ but the means of trsiii&imit^are so defective, 
and badly organizeiil# that when any ektradrdiiii^ty demand for 
exportation takes place, the . rates advance, edptmously. Thus 
ifi September, ISSSn the Usual price was 7s. or 8$., but in conse- 
> (]|;Ue.D^e of extepsiirc fdemands from England and France, it rose 
tyiminontfas hftqrto l,4s. ah^; j6s. per quarter. >. 

The roads from Mediha del Campo and Hio $eco, Valla¬ 
dolid, &C. to the ^r^ ore pretty good» but from Salamanca 
and . Zamora they are hadiily practicable for loaded carts. The 
;^x-cartS; cairyleach; from 30 to 32, ianegas, of 6^ quarters, 
'’'fi fnne|;ns, or half a quarter. .Thejns. are a Tew wag- 


^ns employed, which carry frohi 90 tct„ 100Tanegas, (J8 or ,20, 
quarter^) b^t number is inconsitwnble* Taking Butkos 
and Paleb^. as the two central tpoints whence tlie shipping 
pprts itO'dlhw their,supplies, pm average distance is about 
13^ imites; In order to deliver 100,000 quarters 

monthiy'in lhestt^i^ts, SOOO carts, with tvvo oxen each, would lid 


renuil^dl the Jjoumey in working days, including all 

veigbing, as vpell as i'or re- 
l>air$L (the carts. hav^yvi^en. whe^^ ouly, and subject tocoii- 


atsn^uai'ters'^ 

: i, > and ^oCiOO ^ mules making four joorhies. per Ojodth, 


90,000 

* 

10,000 


Total per month 100,000 

Itfe keep Palehcjin j«|d BurAs consfamly Supplied, at^least an 
'^qdl nuinber be necessary to bring 

front the miue^di^nt idddesi; and it mXy wtdl be ques- 

a^ mules, could 

'.W.W 





rresem ^^lace cij opaw. 


wlien ibe greatest activity prevailed in tiie conveyance of when I on 
account of the exports to Kng]and» about 3000 fanegas jvere daily 
delivered in Bilbao from the interior, being at tlie rate of about 
18,000 quarters a inoutli, working on Sundays. 

We subjoin an account of the prices of the various sorts of corn, 
and of wine, and oil, for the yi;fr ending v\itli August, 1828, deduced 
from the oDicial returns published in the Madrid Gazette. 

Tabk of the average prices of Corw,*' 6ic. in the various Provinces of 
Spain, during the year from Sept. 1827 to Sept. 1828. 



North. 


P J Kast. 


North* 


eVntre. 


Santander 

(idllicia 


S A aleiicia 
( Catalonia ., 
'^yVrraiion •• 
Naval re .. 
Avila .... 
Soria .... 

] ]5iirji()s .... 

Valladolid 
SalaiuaiK'a 
remad ura 
< Toledo .... 
i La Mancha 
t Cordova .. 


5ft i South. 

V C. (iranada .. 

Monthly avenifre for all Sp 


A 

10 

9 i 


1 



Montlily average in the Inland^ 

Provinces of the 

Centie 

Average of Inland Provinces. I ^7 


* Xhia table is made up from notices published montlily in the Madrid Gazette, but the 
prices (^nnot be considered as accurate. Ka^h province makes the return in the weightSi 
VOL. V. NO. .IX. O 
































y'i . Present Slate of Spain. 

TJic Arrieros, (carriers, or niiiloteers,) liavc long been accus¬ 
tomed tv travel only on certain roitds, and hardly any reward will 
tempt them to go out of their beat. On this account corn from 
tlje interior has usually to be loaded and unloaded three or four 
times before it reaches its destination. The honesty of the cai*- 
riers and muleteers is put to th^ proof every day, and it is but 
justice to say, that goods entrusted to theiitoare very rarely lost; 
though between distant places packages frequently pass through 
tlie hands of six or eight different carriers, without any receipt or 
road bill. The carriers are also the tiuvelUiig merchants of the 
country, supplying the markets of the interior with every kind of 
produce in demand. In’Spain there are no extensive corn mer¬ 
chants as in England and other countries, whose o)>erations, being 
conducted on a large scale, tend to equalize prices throughout 
the country, and from one season to another. The Arrieros 
engross this branch of commerce, contenting tlieinscdves with a 
moderate reniuneration for the mules and servatits employed. 
The merchants in the seaports speculate only on exportation to 
other countries, rarely on sales in the interior. The Arrieros, 
with their .servants and families, living entirely by this pc'tty traffic 
and the conveyance of goods, form a very large proiiortion of the 
entire population. 

III. State of the Hoads—Provision for their repair and con¬ 
struction — Cafials. —The caminos reales^ or king’s liigliways, are 
not numerous iu Spain, nor are tliey all kept in good repair. 
Taking Madrid as a point of departure, there are two good roads 
to Burgos, one passing through Valladolid, and the other through 
Aranda de Douro. From Burgos tlie road iS continued by Vitoria 
and Irun to France. Both iliese roads are in tolcrahle nq^air; 
even the line from Burgos to Fiiance, taking into account the 
inountaiuous nature of the country through whicli it passes. 
From Valladolid an excellent new road bas been made by Pa- 
lencia and Kcyno.fa to Santander. There are two foads to 

measures, and raono^f used in it; many provinces eitlicr send no relurn or do so very 
irregularly: the piiccs vary very malerialiy in diffcrenl towns in the same, province. 
Some of the returns include the Alcabala, or gale duty, and others do not; and the 
Casdiian arroba md fanega vary from 2 to 7 per cent, in ilifTcrent provinces. For these 
reasons an accurate table of prices cannot be obtained. Wlienever two prices were 
stated in the returns, the Mgheit has been chosen as indicating the finest quality. 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize, and^ garb|n2os, are all reduced to the Castilian 
fanega, of which five are nearly equal to an English quarter. The prices are staled in 
reals velloi), and consequently lepreseiit pretty nearly shillings sterling per quarter. 

Rice is^ sold by tlie arroba of 25 i English lbs. Wine also per arroba of, equal to 

Imperial gallon:,, oil per arroba, equal to 2} Imperial gallons. 

The prices of the dilferent kinds of produce given in the above table are considered 
below the average of the last three or four years. 
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liiilbno, one by Miranda and aiiolbcr by Vitoria. To the iioilb- 
west (here is a camino reat^ tbToiigh Gallicia to Contiina and 
Ferrob but in such a state of disrepair as to be impassable in 
numerous places for loaded carriaj^os or carts; but attempts are 
now making to improve it. There is only one ramim real lead¬ 
ing to Estreraadura, and that is in so bad a state that it has been 
hitherto found impressible to establish a stage coach upon it; but 
operations are now in progress upon this road also, and it is ex¬ 
pected that in the course of this year a diligence will be ‘set on 
foot between Madrid and |3adajos. '^fo the south there is only 
one camino real over the Sierra Morena to Seville, ihrongii 
Andujar and Cordova. The whole line is in a pretty good stale; 
but the portion from Seville to Cadiz is not upon the same foot¬ 
ing as the rest. 

There are two great roads from Madrid to the east, oni' 
through tlx^ province of Cuenca to Valencia; but it has long 
been in such *a wretched stale as to be entirely abandoned t<» the 
muleteers and ox-carts of the villages. The other, which is in 
a better condition, goes far to the south of the direct line, passing 
through Albacete and Almanza in Murcia, This is the route of 
the diligence to Valencia and i^arcclonn, and of the heavy wag¬ 
gons for these cities. The direct line to Barcelona is by Guada- 
iaxara and Saragossa; but although there is a camino real in this 
direction, it is in such a state as not to admit of carriages travel¬ 
ling beyond a walking pace, nor of the passage of loaded waggons. 

ill Catalonia the roads are comparatively mimerous and excel¬ 
lent, and there arc; stage coaches between most towns of conse¬ 
quence. The road ifom Saragossa to Barcelona has lately been 
put into better repair, and a diligence was established upon it in 
the beginning of the present year. 

In some places lines of road of some leagues in length have 
been completed many*years ago; but they are nearly icseless, in 
consequence of the original plans having been abandoned from 
want of funds and industry. Tl{e other roads which are traced 
upon the map may be divided into three classes, viz.—1st. Roads 
wdiich have originally been made and covered with road metal. 
2dly. Roads across the plains and through the vallics, formed b^ 
the tracks of the country carts, and which have only, in a few 
places, been artificially constructed. And 3dly. The mule roads 
or paths, worn by the feet of*the fiiules travelling over the moun¬ 
tains during a long si'ries of years. 

The first class have almost all been neglected, and arc with 
difficulty passable by light-loaded carts. The second being to¬ 
tally without bridges, are rendered impassable by the ruins. The 

Cm 2 
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ihiril are numerous, and arc well adapted for traversing the moui^- 
tainous ridges which, crossing the country in every direction, 
render all conveyance by carts or waggons ddhcult, and often 
iinpossrbtc. The course of thes.e roads, through mountainous 
ranges, involves the necessity of crossing many torrents; and in 
niiinerous instances, indeed, tlie roa*d, if so we may call it, lies in 
the bed of the torrent. Hence, during the rniny season, they arc 
very dangerous and are subject to much interruption. 

A new road has vej'y lately been completed between Leon and 
Gijon, not, however, without having experienced the most deter¬ 
mined opposition from the land-owners of the Asturias, who 
dreaded the facility which it would give to the introduction of the 
cheaper corn of Leon and Castile, and the consec|uent deteriora¬ 
tion of the value of their estates. The portion of this road in¬ 
tended to connect Leon w’ith Valladolid is not yet completed. 
The road alieatly mentioned, through Cuenca to Valencia, is at 
present under repair, and is expected to be opened’ in the course 
of two or three years, 

'J'he revenue applicable to the construction and re})air of the 
roads is derived, 1st, from chains or toll gates; and'idly, fioni 
local taxes. Lpoii all the practicable roads, tolls aie established 
at the distance of ten or twelve English miles. They are farmed 
in the same way as in England. The tolls levied \ary somewhat 
in some of the provinces; but the following may i)e cuu»idered 
as. near the average:— 

Carriages and waggons W’ith four wheels, (farthing). 

Ditto ditto two ditto, -^^j^th of a penny. 

Each horse or mule pays in adtlition, | to -^ths of a penny. 

Each single horse or mule, the same. 

A pair of oxen in a cart, 1 \d. fb 2d. 

It is believed that government derives^a greater revenue from 
the tolls than it expends upon the roads. The local tux is only 
levied in such provinces as afc traversed by new roads, and is 
paid either by an additional postage on letters, or by an additional 
duty on wine, oil, and other articles consumed in towns and vil¬ 
lages. Sometimes both are levied. The principal lines of road 
are under the superintendence of a Board establi.shed in Madrid, 
under the presidency of the Minister of Einance. It directs re¬ 
pairs, upon reports made to it 1)y the different provincial intend- 
ants and postmasters. I'hc inteiidaiits are chaiged with the reco- 
yei 7 of the toll dues and taxes. No funds seem to be appropriated 
to roads of the second and third class, although small sums are 
levied from travellers upon them. The general board has pub- 
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l^^slied abstracts of its operations during the \eais 1H2() and 1827, 
from which it appears that the ^utii expended in 182(> in ’repairing 
and iinpro\ing i>,100 miles of old road and 17 bridges, and in 
< onsti ucting and repairing 175 nuies of new road and 18 bridges, 
was ci’D2,400. In 1827 of’89,240 were expended. 

IS’olhing, perhaps, can tndre strikingly evince the backward- 
slatt' of Spain, as U> the means of internal communication, than 
this return. Though about threc-and-a-half times as large as 
J'higland, the outlay on account of old and new roads does not 
certainly amount to oue-iw^ntielli part of tiie sums expended for 
the same objects in this part of the United Kingdom ! 

In liiscuy and Navarre the loads are under ihe superintendence 
of the provincial administration; and, as might Lie expected, are 
more nuinerous, better couslructed, and more carefidly managed 
than ill the rest of the couutiy. The merchants of Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, 4 &c. have contributed greatly to the improveinent of 
the roads in tbeir vicinity, having, in the first instance, raised the 
funds by sliaies, the wliole of which were afterwards bought up 
by the deputation, or junta of the province. 

'riu* subject of canals is ijilimately connected w'ith that of 
internal communication. No country in Europe experiences the 
waut of this means of transport more than Spain, and looking at 
the map merely, one would suppose, that in none were there 
greater facilities for the construction of canals. But the nature 
of the country, the imbecility of the govermnent, and the ignorance 
and poverty of the people, op[)ose almost insuperable obstacles to 
their formation. Still, however, some udvauees have been made; 
and the government Af Ferdinand may, in this respect, be advaiit- 
ageouslv contrasted w'itb that of Charles II. Duiingthe reign of 
the latter, a company of Dutch contractors offered to render liie 
^aii^anarcs navigable from Madrid to where it falls into the 
Tagus, and the latter* from that point to Lisbon, providei! they 
were allowed to levy a duty for a certain number of veurs on the 
goods conveyed by this channel.* 'I’he council of Castile took 
this proposal into their serious consideration, and after maturely 
weighing it, pronounced the singular decision, '* That if it had 
]>Ieased God that these two rivers should have been navigable, 
lie w'oiild not have wanted human assistance to have made them 
such; but, us lie has not done it, it is plain he did not think it 
proper that it should be doAe. To attempt it, therefore, would 
be to violate the decrees of his providence, and to mend the 
imperfections which he desigifedly left in his works.”* 


* (Murkc & Letters im the Spanish NaKim,“^p. 384, 
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But such undertakings are no longer looked upon aashyiii: 
and inaev have been projected sin(!^e the accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty, though tew have been completed. The canal of the 
Ebro is the only one at present so far advanced as to be useful 
for the purposes of irrig^ion and navigation; but it is only par- 
•tially completed, and during dry sdasons it suffers from the want 
of water. The most important project of this sort at present on 
foot is the canal of Castile. Its main branch is intended to lay 
open the country between the Doiiro and Reynosa, and facilitate 
the transport of grain from the campqs of Castile. It passes by 
Valladolid, Palencia, and Aguilar del Campos; a small part of it 
has been executed and is now in operation. A branch of this 
canal is to penetrate to Rio Seco, whilst another is intended to 
extend to Burgos. The sandy nature of the soil, and the deep 
channels of the riv'ers intended to feed it, (the Canrion, Pisuerga, 
and Arlanza,) oppose serious obstacles to its completion. The 
king has lately charged a company, at the head of which is llu‘ 
captain-general of Castile, with the execution of this uudei taking; 
and it is probable that the late extraordinary exportation of grain 
for England and Prance, tlie advantages of which it lias been 
productive, and the prospects which it opens, will afford facHities 
for the arrangements and operations of the company, which it 
could not have met with at any other period. Another com¬ 
pany has undertaken, what the Dutch contractors formerly 
offered, to render the Tagus navigable from Aranjuez to Lisbon, 
the free navigation of this river having been stipulated at the con¬ 
gress of Vienna. It proposes to establish steam-boats of a small 
draft of water upon it, and iiuticiputes the chinpletion of the plan 
in about two years. 

The Guadalquivir was once, it .said, navigable, for Hat-bot¬ 
tomed vessels, ajf far as Cordova; at present vessels only reach 
Seville. The flomls to which this river •is subji'ct—the waters 
suddenly rising somelimes upwards of tw enty feet in perpendicu¬ 
lar height, must, it is to be fea|ed, nullify any attempts to render 
it navigable. There are, how'ever, several projects of this sort 
on foot; but none of them is likely to be speedily executed. 

IV. Population ,—In most of the .seaport towns there has of 
late years been a considerable improvement in the buildings and an 
increase of population. lu the nortliern provinces the houses arc 
at present fully occupied, and HentsHiavc advanced considerably. 
In passing through Old and New Castile, Andalusia, 8cc. the 
traveller is apt to suppose that the population is decreasing, 
even where it is, perhaps, increasing with considerable rapidity. 
This arises from the Gircunistance of the houses being chiefly 
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built of sun-dried bricks, which last onlj- a few years, so that the 
villages have a ruinous aj[jpearanc;^, and seem to be half <lcserted. 
Ill IMadrid and Valladolid rents are low; but this is not so iiiucli 
a proof of a diminution of population, as of the poyertj' t>f the 
people. Ill Seville and Valencia, which are surrounded by walls, 
an increase of population would be speedily felt; and would 
cause a demand for hpnses and a rise of rents. But rents in both 
these cities are low, and there arc numerous houses to let. In 
Granada there is an evident impiovenient in Uic streets and build¬ 
ings. The inhabitants of this city, indeed, and of Granada in 
genural, are distinguished for their industry; and in conserpience 
above 400,000 individuals have been added to the jiopulation of 
the province since 1788, being an increase of about ttoo-/hi/f/s 
the number then existing in it. The increase in Valencia and 
Catalonia has.been similar. 

But ind^ypendently altogether of the conclusions to which an 
individual niay«couie in travelling through the country, or of the 
returns as to particular provinces^ there is the best evidence to 
prove that the population of Spain has increased very considerably 
during the last forty or fifty ^ears, and particularly since the peace 
of 1815. According to a census made by order of govcni- 
nieiit ill 1787 and 1788, the population of Spain amounted to 
10,04^),i)(j8. A census was again taken in 1797, when it was 
found to amount to 10,541,221. It is, however, believed that 
the numbers given in this census are underrated; for, as certain 
taxes ^'ect corporations and districts of the comilry proportionally 
to the number of inhabitants, it was for their interest to make 
defective returns. Ii/ 1821, the Cories made an oflbrl to obtain 
authentic accounts of the number of inhabitanls, which they esti¬ 
mated at about 11 ^ millions; .but very little dependence can be 
placed on the returns made to them. More recently, hovvever, 
this subject has been uandYilly investigated by Doctor Minano, 
in the article PspaTta, in the fourth volume* of his Diccionario 
(rcografico, de EspaVta if Portugal, Having obtained many 
original documents, and compareditogetlief the official returns as 
deduced from conscription lists, tax tables, Stc. Minano estimated 
the population of Spain iu 182G, at 13,732,172. We prefer, 
hovvever, subjoining the following estimate of the population in 
1827, as given in Hassells Historical and Statistical Almanack 
for the present year; the charactenof the compiler vvarrantiug the 
conclusion that it is the most correct hitherto published. 
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Kiugdorus and Geniiait 

Pioviiiccs. Square Miles. 

Madivd. 61 8d. 7 .. 

Tutrdu ..41‘2.86. 

Guadiilaxara. 91 60. 

d.jl«.^l........ 

La Mancha .S.^1.96. 

Unrjros.361.13. 

Soiiii. 191.81. 

Segovia.. 163.1. 

Avil.i.. 190.93. 

Ltvu. 277 ..38. 

Palcncia. 81.66.. 

1 orv ........ .......... 99.81...... .^. 

V^aliudulid.. 159.14. 

Zaiiiuia. 74.82........ 

Scilaiiiaticu. 964.94 . 

'\stiirias. 173.4.5. 

Galicia .. 748.10. 

Litraiiiaduia. 674.33. 

Seville ..493 . 

Curduvu. 19.5.75. 

.laen. 209 23. 

Granada . 452.81. 

Murcia. 370.69. 

Arragon. 693 . 

Valencia ..S61..59. 

Majurca, Minorca, &cc . 82.69. 

C.italonia. 573.20. 

Navarre. 11.5.31. 

Biscay . 59.63. 

Guipuscou. 29.25. 

Alava. 50 91. 


Inhabitants to 
a Square Mib, 
297,812.'l at uii average 


Inhabitants. 


485.203.. 

157.338.. 

382.577.. 

257.210.. 

611.762.. 

267.537.. 
221,51^9.. 

15.3.479.. 

311.755.. 

153.482.. 

126.581.. 

243.607.. 
92,821.. 

272,98*9.. 

464.. 565.. 
1,58.5,419.. 

556.780.. 
970,087., 

327.2.56.. 
276,90.5, 

1,097,093., 
493,192. 
856,219. 
1,25.5.<195. 

242,893. 
1,116,401. 
288,214. 
144,875. 
135.838, 
92,807. 


of the whole 
kingdom. 


1652 


TotaN. 8,446.90 13,9.5.3,959 


Mihano’s estimate for 1826, was, 


Lay Inhabitants . 13,490,031 

Clergy. . .... 127 ,.345 

Soldiers. 100,732 

Sailors ........t . 14,064 

* - 

• 13,732,172 

' c 


The actual popula^oii of eSpain may consequently he esti¬ 
mated at rather more than /o«r^ee/t millions.’*' 

Thfe*" increase during the present century cannot be com- 


* It is singular that M. Laborde should not, whetr treating of the pupulation of 
Spain, in the ,5t)t volume of the new editjpn of ^is work, published iii the course of the 
present year, have said one word as to the account of the population now laid before 
the reader. Even if he bad not seen the work of Miuano, he might have learned front 
tlic tables puldishedhy M. jBalbi, that the (lopulatioit was very little, if anything, under 
*14^000,000. ' M. Laborde, however, reckons it only ut 12,000,000, and the detaiU’d 
stateiiieot which he has published, cairies it only to 10,730,000. This it must he con> 
femd is a very slovenly and careless mode of proceeding. 
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puled at less than three inillioiis, being about a fourth of the 
total uuniber of inhabitants in *1800. And the fact of s# consU 
derable an increase having taktui place, notwithstanding the 
almost insuperable obstacles in the way of every sort of industry, 
the multiplied abuses which infect every departnicnt of the 
public economy, and the sp6liations incident to a prolonged 
and bloody contest*, proves how rapidly Spain would advance, 
were she subjected to a government strong enough to enforce 
the administration of justice, and enlightened enough to put 
down dugrant abuses, and ^o release industry from the trammels 
and burdens by which it is weighed down. 

Don Antonio de Capmany has the merit of having clearly 
demonstrated the fallacy of the often repeated statements with 
respect to the immense population, and flourishing commerce 
and manufactures of Spain, in the reigns of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, the Fmperor Charles V. and Philip II. He has shown, 
from contem|TOiary authorities, that at the period W'heu Spain is 
said to have been most populous, she was very often subject to 
tlie most tlreadful famines, and that there was tlicn the same con¬ 
stant complaint with respect to the idleness of the people and 
the miseralrle stale of agriculture that there is in our own tlays.*^ 
It is admitted, indeed, that both industry and population declined 
during the reigns of Philip HI. Philip IV, and Chailes II. It 
is, liowever, certain that tlie progress of Spain, since the accession 
of the Bourbon dvnasty in 1701, and particularly during the 
reign of Charles III. has been more than equal to her previous 
decliue,t and that were she now subjected to a vigorous govern¬ 
ment like that of Charles V. she would be capable of greater ex¬ 
ertions than those whicli distinguished her in the most brilliant 
period of her history. '^I^he t?ulh is, that Spain has sunk to her 
present state of niter insignificance, not because«he has absolutely 
declined, but because »sbe has not made the same progress as 
others. I’he bigotry, intolerance, and ignorknee of her govern¬ 
ment, and her vicious iusUlutionk, have gone far to cxtiiiguish 
every germ of improvement, atid have lielo^licr in a comparatively 
stationary state, while all her neighbours have been making 
prodigious advances. Look at the immeasurable difl'erence be- 
Iw'een the England of this day and the England of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth! Had the latter been as powerful as George IV. 
we apprehend she would have looked upon the armadas and 

• See the Questioiics Criticas of Don Antonio de Capmany*—pp. 1—73. 

t See the Supplcinentai Volume added .by Don Andres Muriel to the French Trans** 
lation of Coxe*H Memoirs of the Spanish Princes of the House of Bourbon, paniculuriy 
the Comfte Rendu of Count Florida' Blanca. 
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nittiiifestos of Philip 11. with about us much contempt as 
should l»ok upon those of his imbecile successor Ferdinand. 

V. Taxes. —The alcahata in its original form of ten or four¬ 
teen per cent, on the sale of every article consumed in the 
towns and villages no longer exists^ being now paid in the shape 
of gate duties or octrois (derechoS de puerlas). These duties 
are levied upon the same articles, and the amount of duty on 
each has been varied according to circumstances; in a few in- 
stances it has been diminished, but in the greater number much 
'increased. The same duties arc uo^ imposed in the did’erent 
towns; almost every one having a peculiar rate for itself. In ge¬ 
neral the rate is iixed by the ayuntamiento or council of the 
town; but his majesty’s approbation is necessary before it can 
be carried into execution. Most foreign manufactuixid goods 
pay about thirty per cent, ad valorem^ some as much as sixty. 
Wine pays a duty which in many places is equal to cent, per 
cent, upon its value; and oil from thirty to seventy per cent. 
The alcabala presses severely on every class, but chietly on the 
poor, and is the object of universal complaint. The ayuntamiento 
receives a certain per centage upon the amount collected at the 
gate of the town for local objects; the rest goes into the Royal 
Treasury. In small villages it is levied only on necessaries, 
as meat, fowls, eggs, oil, corn, &,c. In tovtns which are not 
walled, or have no gates, a tax called the equivaienle is levied, 
that is, the inhabitants are assessed in such a sum as the alcabala 
would probably produce, calculating from the revenue afl’orded 
by other towns of the same size. The alcalde and ayuntaniit nto 
arc responsible for its payment, and they Miyidc the sum very 
arbitrarily amongst the houseiioldcrs, according to their estimate, 
(influenced, of course, by every sort of partiality,) of the products 
each ought to consume. 

Next to the alcabala^ tithe is the most oppressive tax in Spain, 
and the most com*plained of. Formerly it was exacted with 
the greatest rigour, and from particles (amongst others from fas 
makts mugeres, de lo que ganan con sn cuerpo —Ley de partida. 
3rd tit. 20, part 2,) which might have been considered beyond the 
reach of. clerical rapacity. Seiior Arguellcs estimates the value 
of the tithe at CkX) miliious of reals; aud according to treasury 
documents it amounted in 1808 to (i20 miliious. In 1820, how¬ 
ever, it was estimated by a comlnissibn appointed to inquire into 
the subject, at only 335,694,000; but it is generally believed 
that this estimate was as much below the truth as the former was 
probably above it. The clergy, as will be immediately seen, do 
not get the whole of this revenue—perhaps, liardly the half of it. 
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The public taxes may be divided into two classes, those which 
affect the laity, and those which affect the clergy only, i^iioiigst 
the direct taxes on the former are the— • 

Frutos civiles. Six per cent, on the produce of all rented lands. 
Medias Annatas. The first half-year’s rental of all entailed 
lands on the accession of the heir. 


llamas, A coiuppsition tax in lieu of the troops which the 
nobles and mayorazos were formerly bound to furnish. 

Subsidio del commercio, A tax of 100,000/. levied upon the 
merchants. The finance minister fixes the proportion which 
each iiitenilaucy must pay. ’ The intendants then fix the propor¬ 
tion payable by each tpwn; and the aynntamientos assess the 
individuals. It is so unequally divided, that merchants of the 
first class pay 40/. in some towns, and only 20/. in others. It is 
generally believed that the amount really levied under pretence 
of this tax double the nominal amount; there being no means 
ot checking the misconduct of the ofiicers. 

The bulk of the tuxes on the laity is divided into two great 
classes—tlie rentas genemks and the rentas provhiciaies. The 
lormcr are collected throughoul all Spain, with the exception of 
Uiscay* Thc;j^ include the revenue derived from the post-oflice, 
the stamp duties, customs, &c. together with the royal mono¬ 
polies ol salt, tobacco, and gunpowder. The rentas provinciales 
ai'c collected only in the provinces belonging to the ciown of 
Castile, and do not, |herefore, affect either Biscay, Navarre, 
Catalonia, Arragon, or Valencia, which have peculiar and less 
burdensome taxes. The alcabala is included under tins deno¬ 
mination, as is the he/lrth lax and many others. During the five 
years from 1814 to 1818, the provincial rents produced, at an 
average, 242,587,018 reals a y-sar. 

The tax denominated paja y utensVio, is appropriated to the 
supp()it of the army, i^rcviously to the reign of Philip V. the 
inhabitants of the difierent provinces in width the troops were 
quartered, vveie obliged to furnish them gratuitously with various 
articles ol subsistence. But in 1 ^ 19 , thil was changed into a 
money contribution, at certain specified rates for officers and 
men. Nothing, however, can be more unjust and unequal than 
this tax, for it imjmses a heavy burdeu on the places where troops 
are stationed, from which the other paits of the country, though 
{perhaps richer, where they are not; are entirely exempted. 

The revenue derived from the tobacco and salt monopolies is 
very considerable. Every one is allowed to buy any quantity 
of tobacco he chooses, provided he buys it in the government * 
cstancos; but salt is the subject of assessment. The intend- 
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ant fixes the consumption whicli ought to take place in evefv 
town UMiler his charge, anil the t6tal quantities are delivered to 
the •alcaldes, who fix the specilic quantity for which each indi¬ 
vidual must pay, whether he use it or not. 'I'hc landowners, 
farmers, &c. are charged with a quantity proportioned to the 
number of individuals in their efnplouiient, and the cattle and 
sheep which they possess, » 

Tlie provinces of N avarre and Biscay, and some others, pur¬ 
chase by an annual contribution, which does not amount to above 
150,000/. an exemption from a nu^nber of petty taxes. 'I'lie 
cruzado, or bull granting permission to eat meat on Fridays and 
four days every week during Lent, is in general demand all 
over the kingdom, and is supposed to yield from 0UO,O(X) to 
500.000/. 

The contributions of tile Clergy are 
The Snbsidio, or voluntary gift of 100,000/ annually.* 

The Excusado, or lithe of the tenth house or farm, originally 
appropriated for building and repairing churches. IVpo 
Pius V. allowed Philip II. to apply the produce of this tax 
to his wars against the infidels. It is now applied to tlio ordi¬ 
nary expenses of the stale. The King has the choica of the 
houses or farms, and naturally selects the most valuable, the 
tithes being paid to a revenue officer instead of the curate. 
This tenth may be considered equivalent to ^th or ^-ih of all 
the tithes of the parish. , 

The Tercias lieates is a tax of two-ninths of the tithes received 
by the clergy; this tax, or King's share of the tithes, has existed 
from a very remote epoch, • 

The Noveno. Another ninth part of the tithes annually paid 
to the clergy. This portion wtis originally jilaced at the dis¬ 
posal of the Pope, but has been appropriated by the King. 
The Novales. I'ithes on land newly br^irnght into cultivation. 
The Eiezmos Exentos. The tithe of all lauds originally exempted 
from clerical jurisdiction. ^Fhe whole of the above taxes are 
farmed. * 

These, however, are not the only burthens imposed upon the 
clergy. It Has for some time been the practice to oblige them to 
pay two years revenue upon their appointment to a nevv benefice. 
The payment is made during'a period of four years, being the 
half of each year's income; and on the expiration of this term 
the incumbent is sometimes removed to another living, to undergo 
the same depletory operation during another four years. In con¬ 
sequence of this policy, the Spanish clergy, formerly so wealtliy. 
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arf now, in many cases, indifterentl) enough provided for, and 
are daily becoming of less consec'juence in the estimalioif of the 
people as well as of tlie government. 

There are the best leasoiis for. believing that from the French 
invasion in 1808, until the commencement of 1828, the revenues 
have hardly ever exceeded the expenditure, exclusive of the interest 
of the debt. In the beginning of last year, however, considerable 
reforms were introduced into most departments. The following 
estimate of the expenses for the year commencing 1st April, 1828, 
on the reformed plan, was published in the Gazette as official'; 
blit it is impossible to determine as to the degree of credjt to be 
given to it, except that the charge on account of the interest of 
the debt does not amount to a third of what it ought to be. 

Department of the War Minister..£2,650,5,>0 

Ditto Finance ditto .... cC794,110 

Ditto • ditto .... Go 1,080 . . 1,44:), 140 


Ditto of (iface and Justice (Interior) .... 14.^,119 

Ditto Marine. 400,000 

Ditto State (Kstado). 108,930 

Ditto Iloyal liouschold. .50:>,900 


£3,25o, 639 


The revenue of 1828 is stated to have amounted to o,f)88,4IO/. 

Besides the expenses classed under the several heads above- 
mentioned there are numerous local expenses under the direction 
of societies and commissions, of wliich no account is given. 
Neither is the pay and clothing of the Heaiistas, forming a body 
of from 250,(X)() to 300,000 volunteers, included. The money 
for these purposes is levied, as already mentioned, by a tax cn 
the articles consumed in the towns and vil!agcs,aud is distributed 
by the nyuntamientos oa local communities. 

It is hardly necessary, after what has been [)reMously stated, to 
say that taxation in Spain is in the last degree defective. It 
has, in fact, almost every fault which can \1liate a revenue system, 
and render it a curse to a country. It is grossly unequal and arbi¬ 
trary ; no one can ever previou.sly tell what sum he may have to 
contribute; and from the highest functionaries downwards there 
is the most flagrant corruption and abuse. No fewer than 1000 
superior officers, 20.50 inferior ditto, and 13,()00 subalterns, in 
all lf),()50 individuals, are employed in the collection of the cus¬ 
tom duties; and as they receive only a miserable pittance, they^ 
levy contributions for their own pockets; and take bribes, from 
a penny upwards, whenever they have an opportunity, it is 
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plaiiij therefore, that the ostensible revenue of six millions sterliiig 
costs the country a vast deal mo're. Many well-informed Spaniards 
are of opinion that were the total amount of taxes estimated at 
twelve millions, it would be rather under than above the mark! 

Notwithstanding the apparently Hourishing state of the Spanish 
revenue, as represented in the Madrid Gazette, it is certain 
that down to the present moment the salaries of the employes 
are in arrear from four lo six months, and are very irregularly paid. 
Of the troops the guards only receive their pay regularly; that 
of the other regiments is always in arrear, though they are better 
paid now than formerly. The fundholders do not fare better. 
It is seldom that more than one quarter’s interest is paid in the 
year, with the exception of the French loans. According to the 
budget of the Cortes for l8G^2, the ways and means, or total re¬ 
venues, w'cre estimated at 5<i2,800,000 reals, and the ex|>enses at 
6(54,812,321, leaving a deficit of 102,012, 321 reals, op l,(X)3,000/. 
To cover this deficit, the Cortes endeavoured to organize a direct 
tax on the profits of agriculture, trade, and manufactures, some¬ 
what after the plan of the income tax imposed in this country 
during the late war. But as soon as the Cortes were overthrown, 
the ancient order of things was re-established, and taxation again 
placed on the footing already mentioned. 

At present, therefore, Spain may be described as in a state not 
only of declared bankruptcy, inasmuch as the existing govern¬ 
ment has disavow'cd the loans negotiated by the Cortes, but as 
being, even if she had the desire, totally unable to make good her 
engagements. In fact the w'hole revenue of the state w^ouhl d(> 
little more than pay the interest of the debt. And to make any 
radical or material improvement in the state of the finances 
would require a total change in aftnost all the public institutions, 
and in the entire* system of taxation. Such a change, in short, as 
Napoleon might have introduced, supposing he had succeeded in 
his attempt to subjugate Spain. 

Taking into view t|ie poverty of the inhabitants, the want of 
industry, the stagnation of commerce, and the cessation of all re¬ 
mittances from the colonies, Spain may justly be considered as 
being at this moment the heaviest taxed country of Europe. 

VI. New Manufactures .—Numerous manufactures of various 
kinds have been established in Catalonia within the last ten 
years. Those of silk and cotton arc the most extensive, and are 
in a thriving state. The silk manufactures of Taiavera, Seville, 

• Granada, ard Malaga, are comparatively insignificant, in Va¬ 
lencia only is any attempt made to rival the Catalans in the pro¬ 
duction of the silk articles that are still demanded in Spain. 
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lijis estimated that there are in all about lG,C)00 haiids« at pmseut 
einplojed in the didcreiit operations of sphining, twistiHg, and 
weaving silk. 

There are miincrous muniifaetories of coarse clothi pano pardo. 
especially in Arragon and Catalonia. Foreign coarse cloths arc 
cither entirely prohibited, or So high a duty laid on them as to 
hinder their iniportat^n. lii Catalonia there are manufacftoiies 
of tine cloths, as there arc also at Guadataxara aiul Alcay in Va¬ 
lencia. The tinest cloths in Spain are made in the latter; •the 
estabiishments are uunicrous^ and nourishing, and occupy about 
10,000 liands. The establishment for the manufacture of line 
cloths at Segovia has been idle for some years, but an English 
company has lately taken the works, and intends,,.comnienciug 
operations on an extensive scale. The machinery at Segovia is of 
English workmanship ; that of Alcay was brought from Holland. 

In the noirlherii provinces tanning is the most active bi anch 
of manufacture; they supply the interior, in M'hich there are 
very few tan works; a few (ixist in Andalusia. In the north, 
the tanners arc almost all liascptes, from the French side of the 
Pyrenees, who, having lied to Spain to avoid the conscription, 
introduced this valuable branch of industry. In Andalusia the 
tan works arc principally in the hands of Englishmen. 

Several paper and hat manufactories have also been established 
within the last few }cars,and have had a reasonable degree of siu- 
cess. There are several manufactories of arms, principally on 
account of govermneut, but very little is done in cutlery ware. 
Potteries are numerous, tliougb in general nunc but wares of the 
coarM\st kind are produced. In Catalonia, indeed, and the 
northern part of Valencia, a somewhat better description of 
pottery is made, but the art is still in its infancy. There is a 
royal manufactory of porcelain at Madrid, on .the plan of the 
I’reiich one at Sevres, tiae produce of which is very superior; but 
like its prototype, it costs much more than It produces. The 
linen manufacture ol^Gallicia, whiih at one period employ ed a 
large portion of its inhabitants, has not bdhn able to sustain the 
competition of the Germans and English, and is now of little im¬ 
portance. 

VII. Iron Manufactures of Biscatf .—It would appear from 
a report made to the deputation or junta of the province of 
Biscay in 1827, on the state of tlief iron manufactures, that they 
were then very much depressed, hardly in any instance pay¬ 
ing the expenses, lliis report was, however, made in the view 
of inducing government to prohibit the introduction of any iron, 
except that of Biscay, into the other provinces; and it*may. 
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therefore, be fairly presumed that it is a good deal exaggerated. 
In 184’-8 the iron manufactories were in considerable activity. 
They arc very uumeroiis, but none of them is on an extensive 
scalci generally employing only four or five workmen, 1 here 
is only one smelling manufactory at Bilbao, and both funds 
and workmen seem to be wanting to conduct this operation 
on aify considerable scale. The iinportatipu of cast iron utensils 
is prohibited, which affords a fine field, had the Spaniards 
tal«nt and industry to take advantage of it. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Biscay provinces, iron has not been wrought to any 
extent in Spain. The principal supply is from the moun¬ 
tain of Sominorostra between Bilbao and Santander. ^Ihe 
works commenced at Pederosa hi Andalusia, by a company m 
Seville, have not, hitherto, been attended with any success, in 
consequence, it is said, of mismanagement. On the opposite 
side of Andalusia, at Martnlla, another company ,has recently 
been established, which has brought machinery from Germany 
and England, and is expected to conduct its operations upon a 
scale not previously attempted in Spain. 

In almost every village in the three Biscay provinces there are 
manufactories of some kind of iron ware. Horse shoes, coarse 
locks, fusils, gnd bedsteads, are the leading ai tides, with wliich 
they supply the interior. A number of mules pass daily through 
Vittoria for the interior, carrying each about 12001 bs. vvciglil of 
horse shoes. Government has an establishment in V alcncia for 
the manufacture of muskets, pistols and sabres. I’hcro is another 
at Durango, carried on by private individuals. 

There is a general complaint of the* increasing scarcity of 
wood for fuel, and of its consequent advance in price. The 
coal mines neaie.st to Biscay areai Asturias, at Aviles and Gijon, 
but coal is hardly used in the manufacture of iron. It appears 
from a report made by the intciidant «of Asturias in January, 
18128, relative to k demand by the company for J:he navigation of 
the Tagus, for permission tt) import foreign coal for the use of 
the ^team vessels thby piopose employing, that these mines are 
of great extent and ve'ry rich. The lowest price at whidi coal 
can be put on board at Gijon and Aviles, varies, according to 
this report, from 13s. Gd. to 15s. (id. per ton of 20 cwl., beiii|; 
about double the price of English coal. 

The inquiries made by a committee of the junta of Biscay in 
1827 show an extraordinary variety in the cost of extracting the 
ore, as well as in the proportions in which ore, labour, fuel, &.c. 
enter into tlie cost of iron—a discrepancy which show's that the 
maniifacturers are as yet very little advanced iu their business. 
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For every lOOlbs. of iron 
fhe ore b valued differently at from 14^ per cent, to 27^ per cent. 

Fuel .. 52^.,. . 

Workmen and labour.• ' • • * 

Rent of buUdinga.‘ . 6^ . . . 10^ 

The exportation of iron ore is prohibited, but considerable 
quantities are notwithatanding sent to France. It docs not ap¬ 
pear that any of the manufactured articles are exported. A small 
quantity of iron in bars is exported to Bayonne and Bordeaux. 

VIII. Circulation of hUernal Bills of Exchange — Currency ,— 
There are no substitutes for cash in ordinary transactions in 
Spain, but tliere is a considerable circulation of internal bills of 
exchange. These, however, do. not pass from hand to hand as 
casht except by special arrangement. Every merchant of any 
consideration is more or less engaged in the purchase and sale of 
bills. The trade of a banker, as it is understood in England, is 
unknown. All faierchants in good credit call t^mselves bankers, 
do banking business, and have agents and connections in the dif¬ 
ferent towns to facilitate their operations. The danger and diffi¬ 
culty of transmitting money is the canee of this extensive trade in 
bills, as those who have payments to ’liiake, prefer paying a pre¬ 
mium on the amount rather than risk the c6nveyance of specie. 
This practice is so general that a different exchange exists be¬ 
tween towns only a few leagues distant. Most of the banking 
business is thus done by merchants, who instead of discounting 
bills, buy them*; giving a premium, or taking a discount, according 
to the greater Or less demand for, and supply of, paper in the 
market. The brokers who arrange these bargains receive 1/, per 
1000/. from each of the parties. Merchants are not in the 
practice of charging a commission. The rate of exchange varies 
from per cent, gain, to per cent. loss. Ih January last, 
paper on Valladolid and Santander brought in Madrid a premium 
of 1^ per cent, whilst that on Valenci|i, Granada, Sic. was at about 
an equal discount. The solidity of th<s bouse qfferiug paper affects, 
of course, the rate of exchange to the extent, perhaps, of 1 or 2 per 
cent. Three-fourths of the bills in circulation are at short dates, 
l^payable within a month after date. * Those at two days sight are 
j||^ed eight days gra^e; unless the word fixed Ih; added. The 
kame grace is given to bills whic^ run from the date. Bills 
draw'n on Spain from foreign counties have fourteen days grace: 
in Bilbao inland bills are allowed Iwebty days grace when .they 
are at more than four days sight. There are in most towns 
individuals who employ their spare cash in discounting bills* but 
in generaf they require several indoiters. , Intersat. commonly 
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varies from 3 to 4J per cent, but when money is much wanted for 
speculation it advances to 7 » S*, abd 9 per cent.; even 14 and 18 
per cent, have beebpaid on such occasions, when the borrower hap¬ 
pened to. be in douWul circumstances. Good houses calculate 
on getting their bills discounted at 3 and per cent., but it is 
not generally the practice to have recourse to discounts. More 
money erriploved in this way, in consequence of the small re¬ 
turn yielded by property in land and houses. Interest is under¬ 
stood to be fixed by law at 6 per cent, on mercantile transactions, 
and at 3 per C'ent. on inortgagej buiit is evaded wdth the utmost 
ease: in mercantile dealings, indeed, no attention seems to be 
paid to it, nor is there any penalty indicted on those who take 
more than the. legal rate. There are no bankers with whom 
money may be lodged at interest, and generally the merchants do 
not enjoy a,great degree of confidence. People prefer hoarding 
their money to running the risk of losing it by entrusting it to 
another; or they lend on mortgage, taking a premium in addi¬ 
tion to the 3 percent, allowed by law. The money in circulation 
consists of gold and silver coins of very various values, and cop¬ 
per. Dollars are rarely seen, especially in the north and near 
the sea coast, in consequence of the premium they bear in France. 
Payments, when larke, become a serious mattef, and occasion a 
great deal of trouble in counting, examining, and weighing the 
coins. 

Travellers are allotved to carry out of the country a sum for 
their expenses, which must not exceed 20/. in gold coin only; 
carriers and others of that class being allowed to carry a much 
smaller sum. The expt^rtation of dollars, whatever may be the 
' pretence, is totally prohibited, under the penalty of confiscation 
and imprisonment. Every person passing the frontiers is exa¬ 
mined at the nearest customrhouse, where he either produces his 
purse or declarea, the amount of mpnby in his possession, and 
receives a permit. Should Jie have more than the legal quantity 
it may bis seized. 4 . , t 

IX. Coastim Trade^Imports and ITie transport 

of salt from C^iz and Torrevieju for the fisheries of Gallicia, 
Asturias, ^c, is almost entirely in the hands of Swedes; but with 
this exception, foreign vessels arc not permitted to engage in 
coasting trnde of Spain. Tjie northern fisheries employ a gireiat' 
many hands^apd enjoy a superior degree of protection, in conse- 
^eoce of onp of the partners being at present minister of Finance. 
The sardiiie^ fishery is very successful ; the. parties engaged in 
It endeavour td exclude competition and substitute their produce 
ibr forei|;a fi^* herrings of die north are not now admitted, 
the sardine being abundant enough to supply their plroe. There 
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is^also.a wish to increase ttie number of Spanish sailors; the 
boldness and skill of those of tHe'north, being justly, perlfaps, at¬ 
tributed to the fisheries, in which a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants is engaged. 

No official commercial documents had been published in 
Spain for a long period previously to 1828; but the lialttnza 
Mercantil for the yeir 1826 was then compiled and given to the 
public, with the promise of a similar account annually.* The 

* 

* 'I'he following Table is taken freio this account, the sums being inverted into 
Engiisb money. 

Official Fulne 0/ Imports and Exports during the Year 1826. 



Exports. 

! 

Imports* 

Africa. 

£. 

£. . 

340 

11,090 

Asiii .. .*. 

! v ^ • 

214,660 

United States. 

i 45,935 

68,940 

England .. 

‘ 637,800 

957,395 

Franco . .... 

I , 430,3.60 

726,170 

Germany. 

1 96,670 

150,310 

Holland .. 

56,185 

, 133,325 

Prussia. 

5 

2,060 

Russia... 

4,08.5 

135.800 

Denmark .... 

11..585 

30,070 

Sweden ... 

6,210 

87,080 

Turkey .. 

Switzerland... 

53 

> 31,235 

8,930 

110,695 

Sardinia . 

2 

Italy. 

83,740 

146,.300 

Portugal .. 1 

146,160 

204,090 

Spanish American Colonies 

.3.‘?0,S75 

7.54,690 . 

] 

* £1,799,485 

£3,77S,475t 



Amount of importations from the differttit states in Europe, the 


Unitpdi States oS America, Asia, and Africa... £3,018,78.^ 

Ditto ditto from Spanish Americai^Colonieswd Phillip. Isl^s 764,690 


3,773.47.5 

Aiuouut of ecportations to the former ..;.469,113 

Ditto ditto to the latter ... 330,373 

- 1,799,486 


B|lance against Spain.£l ,973,990 


Very little confidence can bc'ptaced in this hccotint The import of tobacco is not 
given, nor is any account g^ven of the imports and exports into and from tlie free pro¬ 
vinces of the north. It may also l»e estimated, that froin h quarter to one-third more • 
goods are clandestinely imported into Spain, beyotid the quantities declared in the 
official returns. , 


t £ 81 ,780 in gold and silver, coined and in*bars, included. 

h2 
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only othqr official statement of expottations and importations Wis 
published in 1803 for the year 1792* 

X, Indigent Poor — Mendicity ^,—In eveiy considerable town 
there are numerous establishments devoted exclusively to the 
support of the poor. These derive their funds principally from 
legacies of lands and rents, partly left by private individuals and 
partly by bishops. They consist of hospitals for the support of 
the indigent, houses of refuge, foundling hospitals, infirmaries, 
and seminaries in. which poor children are fed and educated. 
Most of tliese establishments are under the management of the 
clergy. In the northern provinces, where the legacies for the 
support of hospitals have been comparatively unimportant, they 
are principally established and supported by public subscription, 
deficiencies of revenue being made up by collections in the 
churches at certain festivals. 

Tile convents also support a number of poor; bift the money 
devoted to this object by the wealthy communities of friars is tri~ 
ding. The Franciscan, Dominican, and Capuchin orders chiefly 
distinguish themselves in this work; and these are all begging 
fraternities, depending on their success in this degrading profes> 
sion for their own support. Such, however, is its profitable na* 
ture, that they not only provide for themselves, but keep open 
table for a certain number of poor. The Capuchins of Seville 
feed forty poor persons daily in addition to tlieir own numerous 
brotherhood. 

The only contribution towards the support of the poor that 
can be considered as coming directly from the public funds, is a 
portion of the revenue collected by the vicar-general of Crusades. 
Upwards of j^30,000 derived frpin this source, is annually di¬ 
vided amongst the different hospitals of the kingdom. It is im¬ 
possible to lay any general view of the st^te of indigence in Spain 
before our readers, as with the exception of a few of the establish¬ 
ments supported* by private subscription, the rest give no account 
either of their reveiiUos or th^number of persons they support. 

Notwithstanding the establishments referred to, the number of 
beggars is vqry great, and is nowhere greater than in the large 
cities where those establishments most abound. In this respect 
there has been no iipprovement since Mr. Townsend visite<l\ 
Spain. Begging, indeed, -is lin the provinces subjected to the 
crow'ii of Cas^e anything but disgraceful; and it is still cus-' 
toniary for the kudents in some of the universities to go on beg- 
*ging tours daring the Vacation, exercising their profession with 
the greatest effrontery. / \ * 

In some towns in the provinces not belonging to the crown of 
Caatile/begging is prohibited r vagrants being placed in the hbs- 
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piltals, where the)r are fed and' emplo}'ed soiiiewliat in the manner 
of the charity workhouses in Ehgiand. • 

In Madrid^ during the year ending Ist December, 1827, there 
were 1,240 marriages. The 


Births for the same year were, ) a' in 

legitimate.) 

Illegitimate .... 1,071 


Deaths, in private houses. 2,111 

Ditto, in three principal hospitals 1,742 


5,412 


3,853 


The number admitted iitto the foundling hospitals during the 
same year is stated at 1,071; and so dreadful is the mortality 
that only 817 are reported to have lived long enough to be bap¬ 
tized ! The general impression is, that at an average, from half 
to two-thirds of the children sent to the various foundling hos¬ 
pitals throughout the kingdom, die in the course of the first year 
from want of care, bud iiiaiiagement, &c. 

I'hcrc are several hospitals in Madrid which do not return the 
number of deaths; nor is there any return from the numerous re¬ 
ligious communities which exist in that city. 

. The number of patients admitted into the three great hospitals 
during the above year was 15,504, of whom 13,718 were dis¬ 
missed cured. 

The sacred and royal Monte de Piedad of Madrid has relieved 
from purgatory since its establishment in 1724 till November, 


1820, 

1,030,395 souls, at an expense of.Xl,720,i37 

11,402 „ from the 1st Nov. 1826 to Nov. 1827 14,276 

1,041,797 . ;ei,734,713 


The number of maizes celebrated to accomplish this pious 
.work was 548,921, consequently each soul cost 1 ^ masses, or 
346.4t/. ,. V' 9 0 ' • 

XI. Wages of common Labourers .—^Considerable differences 
exist in the rates of wages paid to labourers in different parts 
of Spain. In the industrious provinces of the north they are 

f enerally a third low'er than in the idle provinces of the centre, 
n the latter the population consisting almost entirely of small 
proprietors, farmers, &c., the arriHros are not easily induced 
to labour; and the indigent poor prefer eating their dinner in 
hospitals or convents to earning it in the sweat of their brow.* 
In Biscay, and generally throughout the north, the inhabitants are 
poor but industrious, and the rate of wages moderate. There is 
but little difference between wagea in the towns and in the couii- 
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try; it is generally a little lower in the latter, perhaps in the 
ratio o^ 6 to 7. The following is an approximation of the 
average rates of labour throughout the year:— 


Superior. Inferior. English Money. 
^ ’ ' blfrls. Is. 5iU and ISd. 

. Is. 

Is. lOd. and Is. 


Farm Labouiers . .. 7tIs, 

Labourers on the Roads .6 

Masons and Carpenters ... 9 ... .^ 6 

Woollen Manufactories and Paper Ditto in ) - 

Alcoy ..... ..{ . ® 

Labourers in Royal Tobacco Factory utl 

Seville, viz. 2,000 men and 2,000 wo> > ]0 .... 4 

men .) ' 

Ditto iiv tli« Mines at Adra, about 10,000 .. 6 . Is. 2|d. 

Silk Spinning Factories in Valencia (women) 5 .... 4 Is. andJOJ. 

Silk Weavers in ditto (men) . 24 .... 5 4s. lOd. and Is. 

Coopers (very scarce). 20 . 4s. 

Working hours from 7 in the morning till 10 in the evening. 


2s, and Is. 2ld. 


2s. and lOd. 


The arrieros or carriers, divided into the two classes of masters 
and servants, form the most numerous of the working classes. 
The servants receive from 3 to 4 reals per day, (7id. to 1 (>/.,) 
and have their expenses paid when on a journey. 

The number of working days in the year maybe estimated tit 273 


Sundays.’>2 

Religious festivals.24 

Only balf>work on 32 demi-ditto.16 92 


36r> 

Labouring servants, boarded with their masters, receive in 
town and country from to 4 reals, or from 6^d. to lOd, per 
day. 

The rates above mentioned are about as high.as the average 
of those paid for similar descriptions of work in England; but 
when the quantity of work done is taken into account, they are 
decidedly higher. Piece-work is little k^own in Spain, because 
it lays the employer under the necessity of exercising the most 
unremitting vigilance, in order to secure due caire in its execu¬ 
tion; and Vork done 4>y the day may l^e moderately estimated at 
from a fourth to a third less than would be performed by English 
workmen. One hour a-day may be said to be lost in smoking 
and lighting cigars. Government has lately made it a rule in all 
their establishments, such as the tobacco factories, &€., to engage ' 
Buell workmen only as will undertake to labour every day, Sun¬ 
days not excepted. ^Pliere are only five or six holidays allowed; 
and on festival days mass is performed in. the workshops in the 
'niorning. Many private mining and manufacturing establish¬ 
ments follow this example, except (hat they do not enforce 
working on Sundays. *^1 he bishops evince no great reluctance to 
sanction fhese innovations. * 
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^II. Ordinary Food of the People-^Prices of ike Articks> 
most in nse.—'Vhe food of the labbui ing classes throughout most 
part of Spain consists of bacony bread, gctrbanzos (Spanish peas) 
and beans, green vegetables, wine, oil, and garlic. 

These articles forip what mav be denominated, the absolute ne¬ 
cessaries of life-. The men take a little bread and wine, or more ge¬ 
nerally brandy, in the^morning. The women and children, a soup 
of bread, garlic, and' a little oil. Dinner, served according to the 
custom of the province from 10 a.m. ‘to 1 p. M., consists of a 
soup of bacon and beans or bread, or a dish of greens dressed in 
oil and wine; the latter is never mixed with water; from 2 to 4 
is the meriendaf consisting of bread and wine; and at 0 or 10 at 
niglit,'.soupof garlic, oil, and bread, with some vegetables and wine 
is served up. The poor rarely eat meat, and ouly occasionally 
fish, except upon the sea-coast. It may, however, be observed, 
that the gaiAs of the labourer rarely exceed the demands of the 
week. When some lucky accident gives him the command of a 
few extra shillings, they are spent in adding something better to 
his food. Eating is, in fact, the principal enjoyment of the lower 
class of Spaniards; they also drink considerably, though rarely to 
intoxication. The prices of the subjoined articles vary almost in 
every village. The following are the highest and lowest rates :— 

Bacon (fat), A^d. to 7d. per lb. 

Bread, coarse ^d. to Id. per lb., fine 1 Jd. to 2d. per lb. 

Garbanzos, 2d. to 3|d. per lb.. Beans, ^d. to |d. 

Wine, Jd. to 3d. per bottle. 

Oil, Id. to 2^d. per lb., 

Salt fish, 2'Id. to 3Jd. per lb. 

Beef and mutton, 3jd. to 5d. per lb., ncitber good. 

The bread used throughout Spain is not fenneiited like French 
and English bread, but^ is simply water, and salt, baked, 

and fired in the usual way. ' ■ 

It is not easy to form any approximative estimate, of the pro¬ 
portion pf each of theatre articles used Wythe people, or of the 
distribution of the money which they annually earn. They have 
not the roost, distant idea as to what they respeptively pay for food, 
clothing, fuel, &c. They can only tell what the rent of their apart¬ 
ments amounts to; and this, for a family of four or five, varies, 
according to the locality, from thirty to sixty shillings per annum. 
The caves round Granada, occupi^ by upwards of 5,(X)0 of the 
inhabitant^ of that city and suburbs, rent at from ten to eighteen 
shillings a-year. Clothes cost the men very little. Many of theirt 
wear the same dress ten, dr twelve years. ^ 1 he capo or cloak 
often serves two or three successive generations. At Valladolid, 
where living is cheap, we have lieard it estimated by those well 
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acquainted with the circumstances, that a labouring family/>f 

four pet sous might subsist pretty comfortably for about tenpeiice 
a-day. “ 

The workhouse returns give an annual average expense of from 
fourpence to sixpence per day, for men, women, and children. 

aIW, State of Crime, —Assassination and highway robbery 
are the crimes most complained of. • 

The administration of justice is extremely slow and uncertain, 
occasioned partly by the privilege of appeal on the most trivial 
grounds, and partly, as many allege, and we believe truly, by 
the corruption of the judges, who are notoriously subject to the 
influences of wealth and power. The, consequence is that, in 
most instances,, individuals prefer submitting to an injury rather 
than risk a suit. 

The system of legislation, with respect to criminal matters, is 
as bad as possible. A person robbed or assaulted » bound not 
only to prosecute, but, if unsuccessful, to pay all'expeuses; and' 
IS, indeed, forced to lodge a sura of money with the alcalde be¬ 
fore any steps are taken in the business. In cases of murder and 
assassination witnesses are afraid to come forward, as it very often 
happens that they are imprisoned, until they establish their inno¬ 
cence, But even when braving all these dangers, individuals 
boldly denounce a crime, there are at least j/i'w chances to one 
that the culprit escapes from prison,, or compounds his felony 
with the judges; and in that case the accusers have every thing to 
dread from the vengeance of the criminal. 'ITie banditti are nu¬ 
merous and powerful; not only over-awing those amongst whom 
they live, but keeping all the petty alcaldes in their pay; so that 
foey are enabled to prosecute their murderous career with impu¬ 
nity. Even when a robber or assassin has been convicted and 
sentenced, there* is no certainty that punishment will follow, 
^us, from execrable laws, still more execrably administered, it 
18 commonly said in Spain, that not one crime odt of ten is ever 
brou|bt before the courts. We believe, in^ed, that this propor¬ 
tion is over-rated; but if we take it at 6ne in three or four, we 
shall not certmnly be beyond the mark. 

late chief of a gang of banditti, which kept the south of 
Spain in terror, is now protector of the diligence from Aranjuez 
to Seville, We have been to||l, that thh,produce of a year’s rob¬ 
bery by himselif and a tinmerous party, amounted, all deductions 
made, to only fourteen dollars, 'fbe great expense was incurred 
*ii] bribing did alcaldes, and inferior ofocers and soldiers. In the 
south and east the carriers and muleteers pay a regular contribu-' 
tion to the banditti who infest their rbutes; by this means ensuring 
tfieir^owH. safe passage, as well as that of the goods and pas- 
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sqygers entrusted to their care'. This contribution costs from two 
to ten pounds a quarter* according to the -ipunibcr of men and 
mules employed. 'Fhese conventions are very rarely broken. 

Besides the ordinary courts for the trial of those accused of 
robbery and murder* military tribunals were organized three 
years since in Gallicia, Estrdmadura* Valencia, and Murcia, 
which had a good effect. Tliey were, however, suppressed last 
year; and: since then the robbers have become as numerous as 
ever. It must, indeed, be confessed, that the military courts were 
somewhat arbitrary in their ipude of procedure; the soldiers em¬ 
ployed rarely waiting the slow forms of the law, but shooting on 
the instant, every thief-looking person they met upon the moun¬ 
tains! Since their suppression, parties of realistas, (absolute 
volunteers,) have been employed to protect the roads; but they 
are quite as much dreaded by travellers as the regular robbers. 
The establishment of the rea/istas dates from 1823. They are 
entirely under the direction of the priests, and consist, of the very 
dregs of the population, comprising all the most worthless vaga¬ 
bonds to be found'in the country. These apostles of despotism 
uniouiit, as has been already stated, to between 250,000 and 
3fX),000. They have liberty to carry arms, and to enjoy the plea¬ 
sures of the chase, while an industrious and honest man, espe¬ 
cially if he have a little property, has no such privilege. 

It is not customary to publish any account of the robberies, 
which occur almost daily. But to show their frequency and the 
. boldness with which they are undertaken, it is enough to men¬ 
tion, that the diligence from Madrid to Barcelona, though es¬ 
corted by several soldiers, was robbed at least times lu the 
' course of last year. The mail-coach from Madrid to Bayonne 
met with the same treatment ehher four or five times; the rob¬ 
bery being, in more than one instance, accompanied by the death 
or wounding of the posAllions. 

The only return of cases, prosecutions, and sentences, which 
appears ever to have b^n made by^the supreme courts, of justice, 
w'as published in the Madrid Gazette of November, 1827. And 
notwithstanding it is, in many respects, exceedingly defective, it 
possesses great interest, as affording some means of comparing 
the state of crime in Spain with its state in other countries. It 
will be observed, that two very ^iniportant tribunals, those of 
Arragon and Valencia, have sent no returns.. 
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Law Suits and Criminal Cases, regular and summary, Oroag/kt 
before the different^ (hurts nf* Spain during the year ISfiiO’, with 
■ the ‘number still pending. 


COVllTS. 

.. ---- 

CIVIU 

* 

CBlMlNAr. 


Withdrawn. [ 

Regular* 

Summartf. 

HfguUir. 

Summary. 

Termi- 

uati^d. 

Pend- 

ingv 

Termi¬ 

nated. 

Pend- 

ing. 

Tcrini- 

nated. 

Pend- 

ing. 

Tertnl- 

nated. 

Pend- 

ing. 

Supreme Court, Madrid 

95 

uiikn 

! none 

a 


246 

uiiknc 

)wn 


Condleria Royal, Val- ) 
ladoitd .$ 

2,184 

41 

73 

none 

2,766 

unkn 



279 

Granada .. 

2,310 

26' 2,897 

12 

2,092 


3,398 

none 

140 

Valencia ., 

no return 





' 



Navarre ‘ .. 

8.260 

none 


none 

817 

none 

unknown 


RojalTribunaljGallicja.. 

983 

321 

1,157 

unkn 

2,005 

unkn 

1 

1 



■ Seville .... 

643 

59 

3.423 


2,306 

unkn 

unkn 

66 

Astiirins .. 

71 

96 

' 695 

3 

491 

39 

166! 

7 


Estreinadura 

86 

16 

3,142 

5 

972 

518 

unkuoiMi ^ 


Catalonia .. 

279 

36 

56 

131 

1.747 

l3iJ 




Arragon .. 

no rot 

urn 







1 

Total .. 

8,850 

59a 

18,783 

151 

14,274 

982 

5.0.59 

10 

, 49.3 


^ In the above return the crim^ of lesser magnitude, usually de¬ 
cided by the corregidors and alcaldes of the towns and villages, 
are not included;' nor even those, as to which the inferior magis¬ 
trates thought it necessary to consult the superior courts before 
passing sentence. 


Sentences awarded by the Courts in the above Criminal Caseys, 


« 

> t 

COUBTS. 

• . • 

j- * Death. 

« s 
JT'g: 

,^-JL-- 

.2 ^ 
2 s® 

20 

• 3-5 

■ri 

a ^ 

8 t 

Imprisonment and 
Transpdhaliton. 

>» ■ 

f . 

< ^ 
.. a 
--25 

> § 
•m ** 

t m 

' s 

O' 

'J>Q 

5 s 

> 

'S s 
ct 0 

(5 ? 
2 s. 

£ 

Ifc 

..S T3 

3 

Pardoned, 

Dimissed or not 
proved. 

Suftpemc Court . . 

19 

22 


272 

66 

4 

2,596 


165 

Cbancw of Valladolid 


d 


230 

68 



131 

mm 

Ditto of Grapada. .. ... | 

18 


1,385 

222 

'45 

33 

2,084 



Council of Nararrie.......... 

8 


396 

53 

227 





Tribunal of Gidlicia . 

5 

11 


121 



244 

84 

* 302 

^villa.. .. 

. 7 

5 

806 

43 

36 

3 

28 

1 

* 507 

Amuiim ../ 

5 


49 

19 

1 

1 

476 



’ £«tl.:r(iltdura ....1: 

6 


370 

1.30 


2 

978 

28 


Catalonia 

71 

11 

461 

127 

22 

3 

644 

26 

231 

Total • • . • 

167 

55 

—4- 

4,960 

1,217 

479 

46 

■ 

194 

1352 
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Clqssijicafion of Crimes for vfhkh the preceding Sentences were 

awarded. * 


COURTS. 

Murder. 

-s 

u 

5 

CO 

M 

S 

vn 

TU 

g U3 

,s 

15 5 
JO o 

r/i 

£ 

"5 

*5 

5 

O 

a; 

15 

‘5 

Ji 

T 

,5 


1 

a ^ 
M z 

3 ^ 

d 

Os 

Assault. 

5^# 

5 

j= 

a 

tn 

cs 

n 

f 

a . 

v: u 

le 

Robbery. 

. 

bL 

.s 

c 

'S 

□ 

• 

o 

te. 

§ 5 

a ® 

QJ X 

p en 
03 

c 

.£ 

0 

.5 

u 

a 

s: 

Various ex¬ 
cesses. 

Supreme Court* .... 

• ■ 


• • 

« ■ 

• • 

• • 


* • 

Ml 

« ■ 

_ 

« « 

• a 

k i 

m m 

a a 

a • 

• a 


Chaiic. of Vulludolid 

39.1 

7 

« » 

708 

* • 

4 e* 

lO 

4 

39 


192 

23 

29 


4 

34 

416 

2 

370 

Granada. * 

258 

• i 

• • 

S42 


f . 



Bn 

• • 


# * 

451 

■ • 


98 

• m 

902 

Council of Navarre •. 

76 



152 









'136 

• • 


14 


414 

Tribunal of Seville*^ 






■ 









Asturias. . * • 

oo 





1 



23 




wm 




a 


Ebtreninclura 

175 

• # 


193 


1 

• m 

• » 

■ P 

• m 

7 

‘4 

5 

194 

V P 

2 

; 16 


373 

Gallicia* •. 














• B 





Catalonia .. 

294 

6 

E 

378 

1 

2 


13 

25 

170 


22 

288 

6 

7 

• • 

I 96 

8 

339 

Total .! 

1233 

0 

13 

5 

1773 

1 

H) 

4 

52 

144 

.369 

27 

56 

1620 

10 

43 ' 

640 

10 

2782 


5 Courts not classified; 2 no return; 6 regular; 11 Total Courts. 


The number of criminals in the above Tables does not corre* 
spond with the number of crimes in any instance; nor does the 
total of the latter^ adding the corresponding numbers for Madrid, 
Gallicia, and Seville', omitted iu the classibed returns, correspond 
with the total cases, in which punbhments appear to have been. 
awarded. No explanation is given* of these discrepancies. Se¬ 
veral of the Tribunals have made their returns without any regard 
to classification. Valladolid and Catalonia present the greatest 
variety of crimes; but this is a consequence merely of the re- 
• turns being more minute. 

No notice is taken of the numbers condemned to be executed, , 
whose sentences were carried into effect. 

It is stated, that of those condemned to death in Madrid, four 
were absent (per contumace); one was absent in Gallicia, and 
fifty-four in Catalonia. The otbef courts do not make this dis¬ 
tinction in their returns. ^ • * 

But, notwithstanding the defects in these returns, the view" 
which they give of the state of society in Spain is such as, fortu¬ 
nately, cannot be matched in any other country, not even in Por¬ 
tugal or Tipperary. That there should, in a population of only 
fourlpeii millions, be, in the coArse of a single year, 1,223 
murders, and 1,773 attempts at murder^ accompanied by stabbing 
and wouivling, exhibits a ferocity on the part of the people, and, 
an imbecility on the part of government, without a parallel, we 


* No returns liavc bt'CU mnde^froni titese three Courts. 
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shall not say in the histoiy xjf civilized nations, but even aiuongst 
savaged hordes. The populatioii of England and Wales cliffers 
very little from that of Spain'; and during the years 1826 and 
1827» there were seventy-four individuals; being at the rate of 
thirty-seven each year, convicted of murder, and of attempts at 
murder by stabbing, shooting, poisoning, &c. Hence it results 
that, for every single individual Convicted of these crimes in this 
part of the British empire, there were eighty-one convicted in 
Spain! Such are the comparative fruits of good government and 
of tyranny and misrule. Surely if there be any truth in the 
remark of Hunue, that when human affairs have sunk to a certain 
point of depression diey naturally begin to ascend in an opposite 
direction, the regeneration of Spain cannot be far distant. 


Art. IV.— Collection des Romans Grecs traduih en Pranfais; 
avec des notes, par MM, Courier, Larcker, et autres Jleliaiistes, 
14 vols. l6mo. Paris, 1822—1828,* 

Wry did not the Greeks, in their classic ages> invent romances ? 
How is it that the fathers of poetry, history, and philosophy—the 
roasters of painting, sculpture, and architecture, were ignorant of 
the novel? These are questions that have long exl^rcised the 
ingenuity* of the learned. The fact being only too true, that 
romantic fiction was unknown in Greece till after the Alexandrian 
age, it was necessary to investigate and probe to the bottom a cir¬ 
cumstance so mysterious, not to say anything w'orse of it. ' The 
history of the people, therefore, their moral character and political 
institutions, were all eagerly ransacked for pegs to hang a theory 
upon; and if in the course of codversation, a novice timidly insi¬ 
nuated the counter-question—Is it not equally surprising that the. 
polished Greeks were ignorant of die table-cloth ?—that the country 
of Archimedes was* not the birth-place of the steam-engine? the 
querist W!^ answered yvith a s^irug, and his speculations went no 
, further. Without meanitig to defend for a moment so irreverent 
a mode of quashing the inquiry, or presuming to set up any sys¬ 
tem of our own, we must be allowed to say, that the fashionable 
theories on this subject contain somewhat more of the superficial, 
the uuphilqsophical, and the fj^llacions, than we are accustomed 
to meet within bounds so narrow. M. Villemain, an abl^and 
elegant writer, has, in the veiyr ingenious ** Literary Essay” pre- 
.iix^ to die Or^ection before us, reduced to shape the floating 


• Thi« Collection is not yet Hnished; two volumes (tho sixth and scveutli) renmiii 
to be It is very neatly got up, and, the engravings are respectable. 
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id^as of the learned, and his dogmas appear to have been received 
with general acquiescence. * • « 

“ In a country/' says be, so happily born for the arts, fiction 
naturally demanded verse, and the people were unwilling to de*' 
scend from the beautiful fables) so well sung by the poets, to. 
recitations in prose, which could have contained only vulgar lies. 
Let us remark besides, how busy and how public was everything 
in the life of the little but glorious nations of Greece, where idle¬ 
ness and solitude were unknown. The state was tasked, so to 
speak, with the duty of amusijng the citizens. All Greece crowded 
to the Olympic games, to hear Herodotus read his history. At 
Athens, the funds of the theatre were provided before those of the 
fleet; and the affairs of the republic, after being settled in assem¬ 
blies, where every free man took a part in the discussion, were 
regularly dramatised into a comedy by Aristophanes. Religious 
festivals, gymnastic spoits, political deliberations, meetings of the 
academy,oratofs, rhetoricians, philosophers,all followed each other 
in uninterrupted succession, and kept the citizens always ani¬ 
mated, and always in a crowd. Two celebrated writers have 
reproached the nations of antiquity with knowing nothing of the 
dreamy or melancholy temperament. True: they were far too 
busy for that; they spoke and acted in the open air; they enjoyed 
liberty just as they enjoyed life; and in this vivacious kind of exist¬ 
ence there was no languor and no satiety. In other respects tin's 
form of society aftbrded few' materials for pictures of private man¬ 
ners, or for romantic fiction. Civilization, although prodigiously 
polished and corrupt, was more simple than with us. Domestic 
slavery was one great cause of uniformity; and the public life of 
the citizens, open to the eyes of alL precluded the probability of 
any striking singularity in character or fortune. The inferior 
condition of the w'omeii, in fine, and their retijted life, weakened 
the power of that passibn w'hich plays so great a part in modern 
romances.” 

The substance of the above theory simply is, that the early 
Greeks did not think of writing romances,*because they found no 
materials for romance in their own manners, character, and for¬ 
tunes. Shall we be thought top fond of contradiction, if we* 
venture to affirm that no people ever existed in ancient oi mo¬ 
dern times, more essentially and :^8ji|bstantiaUy romantic than 
the^Greeks? Shall'we be accused of unbecoming levity, if we 
hazard a smile at the vulgar idea of the “ stem simplicity of re¬ 
publicanism/’ and endeavour to show that no monarchy in the 
world ever held forth to the observant romancer, characteristics 
more striking, more picturesque, more poetical, more romantic, 
than the democracy of Atheiis—^ven of Sparta? Accustomed 
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to view tlie early Greeks in their legislative capacities, we forget 
at length that they wefe menj.tlieir images are enshrined in our 
minds like marble statues in a temple; they only exist for us as 
personifications of an abstract idea. We never see them but in 
the forum or the ranks; we never hear them but in the thunder 
of eloquence or arms. ' The word ** citizen,” when applied to 
them, is a mere political term; it does not <;omprehend in its sig¬ 
nification the idea of father, and lover, and husband, and brother, 
and Gon. We never follow them when the crowd has dispersed; 
we never trace them to their homes, and families, and occupa- 
.tions; we never W'atch them in their domestic manners, their 
religious rites, their ceremonies, superstitions, exercises, amuse¬ 
ments, quarrels, loves, follies and crimes. The laws of Solon or 
Lycurgus we know; but although the association would seem to 
be the most natural in the world, we are never led to consider the 
irregularities which these >vere intended- to punish and repress. 

The tribes of early Greece, inhabiting a rough tountry, whose 
ungenial soil was only thinly scattered with oases of fertility, had 
little inducement to form strong local attachments. A wild and 
lawless race, they were engaged in perpetual strife, and liable 
every day to vicissitudes which might sweep them from their 
habitations. Such' occurrences they struggled bravely to avert, 
but bore with fortitude when they did take place. To the owners 
■of a mere shelter from the weather,* which might be procureci as 
easily in any other part of the country, dispossession was of little 
consequence; and having no furniture either of luxury or conve¬ 
nience, and no lands to leav^ bearing in their bosoms the suste* 
nance of future months, they abandoned without much regret the 
sheds which were endeared by no early associations, and w'hicli 
had never been looked on as ** a continuing city.” 

On the sea theijr mode of living bore the same wild and un¬ 
settled character. Piracy was the business of their first navi¬ 
gators, and plundel their lawful spoil. Each tribe considered 
the rest as its natural enemies^and to destroy their men, and steal 
their women and goodi, were considered actions not more repre¬ 
hensible than the hunting of'a wild animal. Thus Ulysses in the 
Iliad openly avows his profession of piracy; and inquiring in turn 
info the fortunes of Eumasus, asks him,' as the most natural 

__ 'i‘ ____ 

* Nec rqbttstas cum moderator aratri 

; nec-$ctl>at ferro moHrier {trva j 
Vec nova.defodere in terrain virgulta > iieqoe aids 
Jtrboribua eeteres decidere fakibu’ rtiiBos. 

Quod sol atque iiiibres dedorant, quod terra crearat 
S(.)bnte sua, sStis id placabat pectora donum; 

Olandiferas inter curabant corpora qitercos 
Fleriimqiie. ^ Laeret. lib. ▼. 
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sujppositions that occurred to. him, \vhetli£;.r the town in which he 
lived had been pillaged^’nr whc^hjBri when tending the c^tle, he 
had been slily kidnapped atid carried oi^ board the vessels. In 
the same manner, after Tcieniachus and his companions had been 
hospitably entertained by Nestor, the old gentleman did not con¬ 
sider it in the least degree unpolite, to ask his guests whether they 
were merchahis or robbers. Even in the days of Thucydides, the 
historian tells us, there were some countries in Greece whose 
inhabitants lived both by sea and land in the barbarous manner of 
earlier times.* 

Emerging, in the naturaf progress of society, from a state of 
utter barbarism, the early Greeks at length walled their towns, and 
learnt from the Phoenician and Egyptian traders the art of making 
money. The cities of Chaicis, Corinth, and Mycenae, rose into 
opulence, and Pelops with his Asiatic arts and gold carried a half- 
civilization jnt<^ country, a considerable territory of which 
received the name of Peloponnesus, or Pelops’ Island. In the 
disorders which followed the Trojan war, owing to the deaths of 
so many princes, these advantages were painfully maintained. 
The cities, however, were now worth more blood than heretofore; 
and the inhabitants, instead of aeserting their homes, entrenched 
themselves more securely within their walls. Battles thus assumed 
a more important character; the wars were prolonged; piracies,r 
robberies and rapes renewed, and adventurers of all kinds were 
thrown loose upon the boiling surface of society. On this soil 
the Greek character grew; in these wars were educated the fathers 
of tlie ^en Thousand; the very sterility of the ground conduced 
to the formation of a fierce and lofty spirit—for as Herodotus tells 
us, ** it has not been given by the gods to one and tlie same coun¬ 
try to produce rich crops and warlike men.” 

While future legislators were scanning anxiously the troubled 
aspect of the times, and brooding over the germ of unborn laws, 
a power of another description went abroad among the nations, 
to moderate where it could not conboui, to direct the energies it 
could not crush, and to refine andlpirituaHze the passions of men. 
Mingling, in that strange form, of society, with the cry of the new- 
made widow, the shout of the avenger, and the shriek of the 
timid virgin, rising upon the stillness of oight, there was heard 
the voice of the aoxaoS* singing tbo feirth of nature and of man, 
the attributes of the immortals, the laws of honour and of war, 
the heroic deeds of the chivalry of Gr^ce. Wandering among the 
actors' on that bloody stage, without joining in the action, fol¬ 
lowing free and unharmed in the track of conquest and defeat, 

. _ _ 

♦ Thiicyri. Jib. i.; Strabo, Geograph. I. xvh; and fluiarch in the life of Flaminius. 
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and admitted as a welcQine guest into the palace as well as the cotj, 
the ba«d fully repaid ;ho8pijtality, protection, and reverence of 
his countrymen with ms vo\><a deXxt^ta, But the bards were 
not merely the autlprs of many soothing tales;” tliey were the 
inventors, if we may believe Herodotus, of the popular religion. 
** ITiese were the men,” says be; when talking of Hesiod and 
Homer, ** these were. the men who madQ a tbeogony for the 
Greeks.”* They were therefore the first poets, the first philoso¬ 
phers, the first priests, and the first teachers of morality in one; 
and Homer, when he sung at the festival of Latona, at Delos, 
represents the very deities as deligbte'd 'with his songs.f In these 
Stirling times of valorous contention, the Iliad was produced; 
and the advantages difiused over the nation by poetry seemed to 
be reflected upon the poet. The muse loves to ride on the 
whirlwindand the immortal strains of Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
and our .ow'ii Milton, were all heard in the midst of moral storms 
and earthquakes. • .. ^ 

What was the condition of the Greek women in the Homeric 
age, or earlier, and of what account they were held in society, 
can only be gathered from that poem which is in all probability 
the most correct, as it certainly is the most extraordinary picture 
of manners that ever was exhibited. In times of lawless contention, 
the w'eaker become the prey of the stronger, and if women do not 
'Conquer by their beauty, they have hoditng to hope for from their 
arms. Thus, in the Iliad, we find ladies torn ruthlessly from the 
embrace of their parents or husbands; and at the division of 
booty, we see Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and the others, very 
, coolly ^propriating the high-born damsels, Astynome, Hippo- 
dn^ia, Teemissa, and their companions. The captives, however, 
are not, it is to be supposed, without their revenge on the hearts of 
their ravishers, and at length become themselves so much recon¬ 
ciled to their fate, that the only chains they wear are those of love. 
But in spite of this 'apparent inferiority of the sex, the heroines 
of the Greek poet are all important and strongly markqd charac¬ 
ters; and, ih fact, the ^hole stoiy of the Trojan war binges upon 
a lady's frailty. Helen is not simply a lovely and bewitching 
woman; she is adorned wdth very high <][uaiities of mind as W'ell 
as person, and in the midst of her guilt exhibits a feeling of 

«***l*^—■■ t I !■ ■■■ ■ . . II II ii y ■ ■ j . . - . . . 

* ,Surtffnu 0tff4 C: lierodotus say|; In the same passage, Uiat Uie&e poets «tere not 
more.Uiaft IbW hundred yean eariter ^ah hiinseif. 

f The byttat alloded to is said by s^c to be an interpolation of Cyniethus, the Chian 
rj^lpiiodiiit, wito was tiie first who sung Hotaer’s works in Sicily. “ When any one bom 
of Uie sons of tnen,’* stqrs the peot, addresdng Latona, Apollp, anti Diana, " contos 
hitlier, a weary traveller, at^ viqaitos—Who is thk sweetest of the singers that resort 
to your festival, and whout yon most delict to hear?* tbhn do you make answer and 
say. It i% ^;i! ihfitiil man d^ho dwells in Chm: bia'Son a excel all that ran lx; sung.*’ 
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htyionr ai^d delicacy 'tt||||||PlQ^iiniti liccuba and 

Androiha^he are tbi^ viMaat* of il^^thcr and a nifb; and 
idle latter in die «toi*y^ littr foi'dkties, raijltM to dissuade Hector 
from ^oing to baUW, di||»)ay« e^U;il art, jijidgment« and{ teodcinc8>. 
The impor|a^t sUtSod tield by woioen in society may also bo 
deduced from tile stoi*y, wfaethcA^true ojr false, told by Hetodotus, 
of the cause of that deadly enmity sStblcb existed for so many a«;c3 
between (Sreece and Asiaj^ and Liyc^pbron, agreeing with the 
historiati, traces the oiigin pf the aatotj^ wars which led to the 
conquest ot a woild by ** Macedonians madman,** to the abduction 
of lo by the iPhcnicians.t ^ 

Such was the lematkablc ground-work of the Oieek character; 
and in tiacing tha after details of the picture, we shall be struck 
with the analogy and fitness observed extending thronghout. In¬ 
dividual valour being the chief dependanceof the'state, was piired 
as the dist ef viitues; war, therefore, in which this quality is 
nourished and Hcicised, cuutniued to be a magnificent pageant 
qualified to attract and excite the coldest imagination, llidividual 
instances of seventy, in rcpies&mg the licentiousness of the sol* 
diety aic on record,—Such as the baoi^ment of two indivIdOais 
by Philip of Maeddon, because a singing woman had beep found 
in the cainp; but in geneial it was the policy of the leaders to 
make viar appear a desirable refuge from the restiaiiit and com- 
paiatue monotony of civil life. Even the Spartans ware allowed 
inoie liberty in the camp than elsewliure: tlicy were permitted to 
wear fine clothes and costly armsj and Xerxes was astduivhed to 
hcui from his seivants, that they had found the t.accdemonian 
guaids at gymnastic sports and cut ling their hair. They alone, 
however, of all the Grecians, as We loarn from Plntaich, 
had no stage-players, no mggihrs, ancf no dancing or singing 
wonieii. Impelled still by s«ntnhei|t and'^the excitement 
of poetical associations, ^han'by instittci^e valour, a bidliant 
siH'ech fiom the gcneiai sometimOS affected mort than tlie most 
skilful ]K>sidbn ho could have taken;«aii4 tlm dcscendaqya o1 the 
men who bad caught enthusiasm from the^IipS of the aqIaos 
were led on to triumph, fioin (ho midst of shame and difeat^ by 
a laiUc Athenian poet, whose ^uali|(lcattons fbr the captainship 
consisted in the beauty and power of thn ^ttoes in which he ex- 
lioited his soldiers to die for dieir '{lie pra)ers, sacri¬ 

fices, and vows, offered up beforo llii| w)gn$jht» had something 
deeply affecting to the imagination* What aie the drums ana 
bugles of modem times to the hymo to Mars, pealed fotdi by p 
whole army the moment beforo rUibiUg n|Mm the foe | The gods 

. * !■! W »i M|i Kiii 1 . . . . . w Si mj m U 
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themsdves presided mf the $be leader vyaited ^ 

^n^m^ide of the soodljM^rr 'Al tbe oKle pf Platiea^ when the 
Spartans aonght ip vain folr a ftivourabte oqseui Pauaaniai 
commanded them to lay down^their budkler^ at. their Ibet, and 
await the win of ^hja position diey suffered^ them¬ 

selves to be charged without lesistSoce by the Persians, till at 
length die Sacrifk^ appearing propitious, the signal waa given, 
and (ho Oreehs rashed upon ^ their enOtnies with the euthusiaam 
and the^rtaini^^ men who felt tliat they were the agents of the 
godSf Tl>e Spartans were also in .the habit of propitiating the 
muses on the eve of a battle, that they might be animated to pei- 
form de^ worthy of transmission tO posterity m the songs of the 
poetSf Another letnaihahie and very ancient custom was to have 
lighted torches, dung by the prieits of JMars before the army, as 
a signal of encounter j from w lienee L^cophron has taken his 
-T — eavenomM Discord, who then ^ook * 
t Her balefol torch within two continents/^ 


I’ha same poet mentions the sounding of shells in the Tiojaii 
war^«alti^ngh the scholiast contends that trumpets were then lit 
use* $t|K mote famous is the Spartan dntii^^ which so often 
lad dower of Lacedemoma to conquest and gloi}. An 

admiranla demtiption of the etfect of this instrument, and the 
mSoner in which it was uied, is given in Plutarch’s life of Li>- 
enrgns* ^ It was at once a delightful and teiiible sight,” says 
he, ** to behold them march on, keeping pace to the tune of 
their flutes, without eves' troubling tlieir order, or coiifoundiug 
their ranks, their music foading them into danger cheerful and 
tincoucemed: for men thus disposed were neither likely to be 
possessed W'd* transported with fmy; but they pro- 

m^eded With a dediberate valouri fall of hope and good assutame, 
bs if Some had sensibly iwsiafiiil^them.” The single com¬ 

bats, wbndi sometimes decided the fate of then wats, wore also as 
sihving and romantfo mdklnnls as can well be imagined. We 
picture m ourselvest the subltme tjaxllness of the tw niies gar- 
iDg bmatbles^ly on the heroes on whom their destinies depended; 
a^we fcef that^aiioh a spactaole nmsl dwall m tlieir memories, 
wip Wj Its flne and magniflcnntdOtaits, while memory endnros. 

Ill yswl Iwo the mhim^ of the Greeks were not less stiiking 

W*ety was not cast in a mould, 
wWe piadKJMnlii andfiWfoiMon had dicir flxad and inimova* 

, hlwpM* ^ higliast ndwin wme open to the meanest 
It# dasires Wl ismbitfon of all niidta*were titider a conttnued 
^nmlpsi mid womhiOhd geuiut, .straggling snccessfolly amidst 
jge sttfrewp maw or iocmty,jM6ited their nathe dignity and 
MBP **^*^ tnwr i^ropef a!|iic ^|>ubl|e uHhough of ft 
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and exciting natun^ wHeb Mieir cey^tion occuire^ ^etd 
not by any means tottSfi|p nmnsement, nrhi^ 

M. Villemain uroul^^MMbtti to hisintiatel' DThe Olympic,, 
and Udimian, took’pliite only eveyy and the Ndhdeeti 

every third y^er. llbe enercises were nartly of a physieeland partly 
of an intellectual nature. The* Pythian solemnities are said by 
some to have been institutecj in honenr of Apollo, iir|ioae praises 
were sting by contending poets; andbtb^y add, that it was not till 
a much later peiriod that horsc*iacme and wrestling came to fonn 
n part of the entertainment. At the Olympic games Euripides 
and Xeiiocles contended for the lionoun of tragedy; Cleomenes 
recited the verses of Empedocles, and Goigias of LeontiUm ofieiod 
publicly to pronounce an extempore oration on whatevm* subject 
might be pioposcd to him. Here, also^ the Greeks crowded 
aiound Herodotus to hear liis ti availed wonders; and the >oung 
Thucydides, Vhile he listened, feeling his heart stirred with pro* 
photic, but as yet mysterious, emotions, is said to have buist into 
tears. 

Women, at one period, were prohibited fr<^ appearing at 
these games, under the barbarous penalty of heing thrown head^ 
long from a lock; yet we read in Pkosanias of Cynisea^ the 
daughter of Arcfaidanius, contending With liopour at the Olympic 
games, and subsequently of several HacedotiiaU women being 
publicly crowned at Olympia. Among ttie Spartans, the females 
had games of their own, at which they appCUred naked, to con¬ 
tend in running, wrestling, throwing quoits, and shooting darts. 
They also danced aqd sung naked at the solemn feasts and sacii- 
lices, while the young meU stood lound them; and all this, we 
are told, without the slightest^ violation of true modhsty. In 
thoir songs they rallied the youtlis of equivocal valour, and 
lavished enc'oniiunis on the brave. The men svere thus stiried oi 
shamed to deeds of the most extravagant dating; and the wo¬ 
men themselves became inspired with the same * lofty and gene- 
lous sentidints which animated tite men.f When the wife of 
Leonidas was told that the Lacedemonian females weio the only 
women in the world who governed the men, she replied with a 
truly Spat tan spirit, diat there was good*reason it should be 
so—for they weye the only woman in the world who oiought 
forth men. It requiied a LyourgoSi hwWever, it would seem, to 
watch over and administer m pemop ^ese singular laww; for in 
attei times immodesty became thU'teliiooal characteiistic of tlie 
Spartan,women, who werehranded b^ Euripides, as Plutarch says ' 
ill his life of Numa, With the epiihet of dv5fopfltv«r. Whether tins 
degeneration may have been'aMod,liy the practice of allowing 
their voiinu ladies to ad' obrond harodheed while the matiHml 





«ii8totp of the other, Grecian 
afates-^we leaye^tii{j[*<gJp^lan<ry*of thi8 reader* The thysteiy atf 
' trading the SpatMiHnTiadee had in il lowething exceedingly 
romahtio and tddlhldg^to the Jdiagination4' These took place 
hy stealdi and in the silence of night' When ma^^rs vyere 
arranged by means of the ferhate friend who acted as the 
Nufi^r^ia, or match-maker, the lover stole into the chamber of 
his mistress, ana the union vas completed, l^o signs appeared 
in his conduct of ye'hat had taken place; he lived in public as 
usual; and if he was seen at any time stealing towards the habi> 
tation ofbis niistress**^^ife,Kewas exposed to the rude raillery and 
laconic Jests of his comrades. A higher flush no doubt was ob* 
served upoiii his Spat tan biow* whep in some public assembly he 
w*a8 conscious that those mysterious eyes were fl\ed upon him, 
who^ glances of love had pci haps never met his in the ligiit of 
‘4 day.' No indications, however, were seen in his ‘maunei of a 

. wandering heart; their meetiojgs continued to take place in se- 

' ^ crecy and solitude; the inventions, the stratagems, the escapes, 

^ the doubts, hopes and fears—the thbusand 'feelings and adven- 

: tures bf forbidden love—continued to the last to lend their sti- 
' mnli)s and charm to this romantic anion. 

In the otlicr states of Greece the aflaiis of love and marriage 
' were carried on with po^p and publicity. The enamoured youth 
betook himself to the gioves to carve his mistress’s name upon 
the trees; in allusioh to Which the satirist in Eutipides declares 
' that he wbuld continue to despise the sex, even if all the pines on 
Mount Ida were filled with their flames, la Lucian’s time the 
practice seems to have extended to the wails; and ** Beautiful 
>' Venhi Cnidia,** or some such inscription, might have been seen 
dp plabes where, in Ixmdoh, we put '* Hunt’s Matcliless," and 
r Try WiwrenV Blacking.” The home of the beloved was no¬ 
thing less^'iit the* imagination of a Greek, than the temple of 
Cupid; and thus the idolatfous hdnottrs lavished upon the god 
weie divided with dm woman. Her doors were necked with 
flpwers and garlands, and sprinkled with libations of wine. If a 
garland was found untied, it ivas a sign of Uie passion being re- 
. and if one was woven by the lady herself, it was a sure 

; inoic^tibn bf n ** 1oYa*^sick mind.*’ 

K When itdtuiiw failed to mibve tha object of%eir attachment, 
they had raimume b love^^ious, spells, and magibal incanta- 
; tians.^ The Jovf^poUons rwmbled the dangerous philUes with 
• which we arb not aJtogaber uiiae<|ua^d in our own day—de- 
mving tim victim sometimes of reason and sometimes of life, 
s wuperstitlous prabdegs^e^ ^generally ilbsbrd, but always 
brcs(i;«e. The Bomana^pfiflibaMt^t received them fiom the 
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Greeks, as Virgil in xhh foUowiiig p(0ilg« ^.losely lOscmUlcs 
Ihcocritaii- ^ 

As fire tHia figtlva hardens made of etay« 

And this of wsit With fire consumes away 
Such let the Soul of cruel l)aphms bc» 

Hard CO the rest of women, aou to lue. 

Crumble the sacred mole of ssHfc and com, 

Next in the fire the bays with brimstone hUrn, 

And whilst It crackles in thb su)]^ur, say, 

* I’his I fi^Daphuis burn, thus Daphnis burn away. 

To quench the fiame which if was the purpose of this and siimlaj 
practices to kindle, they had recduise to vaiious potent heibs; 
and Pausanias mentions the liver Seleninus« which falls into the 
sea neai Aigyra in Aehaia, the^wateis of which were supposed to 
have the pioperty of affording the only relief which an unsuccess¬ 
ful lover can expect—forgetfulnesa^ If> however, the coutbO of 
true love did run smooth, the tioth of tho parties was plighted by 
then kissing each other—a ceicmoiiy npt uncommon, il is true, 
but exceedingly agreeable and poetical* Joining the light hands 
was also practised; but tbh was the usual mode of ratifying 
all agreements. Among the Thebans* the compact between 
loveis was held so sacred, that the Ceremony was perforine<l at 
the nioininient of lolaus, the fiiend of Hercules. The Athenian 
\ngins were looked on as tho peculiar charge of Diana, and be- 
toic they dared to marry, it was their custom to present baskets 
full ot little cuiiosities at the shnne of the goddess, to gain leave 
to dcpai t out of her ti aitt. The Boeotians and Locriaiis offered 
sacnbces to Eiiclia, supposed to be a name of Diana, befoie 
uiaiiiage; and the same deity was carefully piopitiated in ell the 
nuptial bolcmnities, to wbicbi it is lo be supposeu, bhc liad a stioiig 
antipathy. Among the various ceremonies periuuned at this iii- 
tercstiug pciiod of life, the Oicelts had also the beautiful and 
sigmficaut tustom of sacrificing to tbo Fates arid the Grates, 

• 'ITie biide was cafrk^ to the busb^nd^s house at nighty that her 
blushes might not ba «een; she was airayeff in liei richest ap- 
paid, and adorned with wreaths of s’arious herbs and fioweis; 
toiches were carried before her; singers and daiiceis mingled in 
the procession; and when she entered her new home, which Was 
hung with garlands, the choicest ffutta were showered upon her 
hcad.’*^ After the banquet her feet ware washedi and she wa$ 


** Atong the stieet the Widet are ltd. 

With torehes flsrdagttdiheiuiptial bed; 
lliB yiiutlilvl dtdteen iti s drsle bviand 
To the sil\ flotv, 01 eUterhVdiver sound; 
llirougii the fair iNHEetk ihe inaUdha in a loar 
hiniid in their pordMM niiil em«y the vhuw.'WpUrW 
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Itghttd to tlte iiupti<ilt^{[iitb4;r‘witli numerous toithes; while die 
company, romamiiig lih^ bouse lesound with the 

praises oi* the Uuppy * 

In the heroic ages adultery was visited with the mo<»t dieadful 
piuiishnicnts, among which was Uie tearing out of the off(,niler’s 
eyes. IM uch later, Zalettcus, the X<oci hm law*giver, having been 
moved by the prayers of the whole city so fai as to spare one of 
his son’s eyes, who had been condemned to this expiation of Ids 
crime, niauo up the number requited by law with one of his own. 
Ill Athens, Jnippomeues, the orclioii, cahlfwd his daughter, 
Limone, to be yoked to a chariot with her adultcious lover till 
the man died, and afterwards*shtit up the siuvivor with a hoise, 
and starved her to death. llyqUus,^Draco, and Solon deliveied 
the offenders to the'tender mercies of th^e Uiat caught them in 
the fact, who were allowed to cut them in pieces, if they thought 
prdper, without being called to account In sickness, blanches 
of rnaitm and laurel were hung over the door, the former to keep 
away evil spirits, and the latter to piopitiate the god of phasic. 
Some of the hair of the dying person was cut off, and saciificed 
to the infernal deities; his jfirieiids took leave of him with kisscb 
and embraces; and evil spiiitsi and phantoms were driven fiom 
his pillow at the moment of departure, by the sound of biass 
kettles* The dead body was dieeked \yith chaplets of ftoweis 
and green boughs, and sprinkled with oinbnents and perfuaies. 
It was carried to the grave surrounded with torches even in 
daytime, 4 ind attended by mourners beating their breasts, tearing 
their hair, and heaping dust upon their Heads. The corpse of a 
young man, dying in the dbwer of his age, could only be buried 
in the morning twilight; for it was thought a kind of impiety to 
waveal ao strange and dreadful atf event in the light of day. The 
mourders walked slowly, declining their heads upon their hands, 
and repeaHng with tears the inte^ectidn 1, e. Lamps weic 
kept burning in the subterranean yaulfes of die dead, or herbs and 
flowers strewed upoi^their gfave. If<||he body was burnt, pint- 
ments and perfumes were showered upon the pile, libations 
poured forth by the surrounding friends, and the remains of the 
wnUral^fire extinguished wifli wine. 

TW^ublie gatneS, as lias been mentij|p^ above, did not oc* 
cur very frequently; the thidtre was not continually open; die 
senate tvaa always fullt but each of these absorbed a certain 
pordoii of thue, and the remainder was divided among the end less 
oustoms caremouies of the age. aHd cotmtiy. These, if the 
above hasty sketch is not grievously imitect, partook largely of 
what is called the romaatie; and wo ant^prepdred to show, were 
H ipccessaiyf ghat many olner cimuqmlinceB concurred io render 
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Greece—though guiltless of tfie circWtltfUg hhiaij—tlu' very 
temple cff romance. After the Trojan M^r the surviving* < Im 
careless of rctuining to homes plondered tti their abs0nce by ene¬ 
mies, or abandoned to rum in consequence of family mutoitunes, 
spread themselves abroad in the unknoun countries around, to 
seek foi fortune in new adveiittucs. Diomedes, fur itivtance, ic- 
paired to Apuha, and Teucei to Cyprus; while JVIcdclaus and 
Ulysses, iii the good old fashion^, took to piracy and lobbcry. 
The relation of the wandeiiiigs of these early advontuicis opened 
a iiqw Woild of woudei to the Greeks. A very small pait of Asia 
was known to Homer, for he appears never to have heaid of the 
•Syrian or Median empire. Africa and Ethiopia lay to the south, 
and a country, inhabited by people leseHabling tlie Scythians and 
Taitars, to the north; in the east the sun rose liotn tlie oitan, 
and there in the west it set. Italy, adjoining Greece, was an uu^ 
discoveicd country; and behind it, the unfathomable wild> of 
Gaul, Germany, and Spain, must have resembled an HliEiPOS* 
oi endless continent. The ctrcumstaqce, therefore, of the sun 
twtig and seitmg in the ocean, mbst have been learnt from the 
rally travejlers and navigators, whojfirst deeply eoibued Greek 

mind—alieady predisposed by natural and national <characte]v— 
with the love of adventure and of the marvellous. Meitelalis, in 
addition to the account of wonders mentioned by himself in 
i^ybia, brought back^at second-band a desciiptiou of the Elysiaii 
fields and **ends of the eai th’’—supposed afterwaids to be the 
Bay of Cadta, and south-east const or bpain. A thousand otfaei 
strange and exciting stories weic told by every succeeding adseii- 
tiirer; and m the days of the travelled and accoiupUshed Hero¬ 
dotus, we find the Greeks turning from the transmitted talcs of 
their ancestors to listen with iHe sanii0 or more avidity to contem¬ 
porary accounts of that strange^ itiysterioas world, of which they 
believed their country tb form the centre. 

We have said enough to shqw^that the confinement and iiife- 
liority of the W'omeo, alluded to M« Viltetpam^ have been greatly 
exaggerated; and "indei'd so much more liberty were they al¬ 
lowed than the women of other countries, that their character, 
we are informed, (Athenams, lib. 10,)''8U$!led by it. In Greece, 
for instance, the miil|piti8 and virgins dmtik wine—a licence that 
was rarely pernitteiTto the sen e|aietlriiere. Plutercb r^jotxchee 
the Peri^ns and other '* ba^tMtma nations** with the severity * 
with which they couhned concealing them from 

strangers—cloistering ^em ujpl'^at home—and carryiug them 
abroad in covert ooomies or wOggons. ’Hie Greeks, notwith¬ 
standing, werb assoredly of wteiy jealous disposition, and many 
of the precautions they Hook to sepum the Imnour of their females 
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Dl’tJre at once foblish ft will not be asserted^ we pfe- 

fiume, that the OrOetl! 'enjo}ed less libeity than the 

i^^iatics, from whoihi the att of romance writing, as some authors 
say, Was bon owed, _ I’he very htrictness of ,tlte laws tnacted by 
Solon and other legislatois for the i^revention ol piivate assigua- 
tious, exhibits pretty cleatly the state of manners;^ and as foi the 
weakness of*tha power of love among the Greeks, hinted at by 
< M. VilIemaiiK it is one of those hardy assumptions which, if 
printed in italic .letters or followed by a point of adinnatioti, would 
pass current for a jest* 

NotWitlistandiug that there existeef, at w'e have seen, no cir¬ 
cumstances of character or manners to prevent the Giceks fiom 
inventing romances, the glorious ages of Greek litcratuie passed 
away without giving to the world a single narration of the class. 

^ The Cyropedia of Xenophon and the Atlantis of Hlato, although 
I styled by some luodcrns rather affectedly, romances, Iiave very 
litllejn oomiijon with this species of composition*; and although 
these miglit have led cventijally to the romance as the word is 
^eneial nudeistood, the seiies extended no further. 

The Mil esian tales, written or collected by Aristises, who is 
placed b/M. Letroime at one handled and seventeen years beloie 
ChriSf^are the iiist Greek loiuances of which we possess any suie 
indications. They are cited by Ovid (Fast. ii. vei. 412 and 443); 
and their character is not less clearly indicated by the passage in 
Pfutarch, wh^e it is said that Sureiia, the conqueror of Crassus, 
ffndhig the ulilesiacs of Aristides in an officers bdggage, reproached 
the J^omans with being unable to abstain, even in time of war, 
from reading books of such infamy* Aristides found imitators 
both among ffie Greeks and Latins; Lucius, Lucian, Apulcius, 
opd otberSi openly characterising dieir works as Miiesiau tales. 

* PARTHimlua eflf iNicca is the next. He is described by M. Vil- 
lemain as ** tin abipviateur assea and by Schoell, as 

jto original writer or some pte{eiisiooi to be included in the nuiu- 
, wrofthe elassicalGjpekaiffliors. Paithenius was made prisoner 
by Cinna iff the way of Mithridates, and cayilDd to Fome, where 
, hh'beckme the tnaetef of Virgil. He is sitpjposed by some authors 
•to have uved (ill the tone of Tiberius| aftbough the passage in 
Suidhs, on which this coqjecture is foijmdeif may relate as well to 
ihe Onipetor’s love for,the atitbor as for the man,* He must also 
h*ve rsaehed foe great age of aJ iundreiji and seveuteeb at this 

I ill 
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I # ths oweoai«/tgwlis nill prove tbm wsl) Uws iilp aot oimccriMity for the wo. 

* tare Owece; bat y« brUeva pwoy awwbby onderstood, thsi heeiiuoas intrieue 
pwwus everywhere In n toleiaWy rqtpd uw mrdty of the legs! code foi lU 
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pijnce*8 accession^ if wa ailpfloBe himjk<)f|)av6 been twenty yeais 
old when taken prisoner; and if tile fact Was so, he wouldPhaidly 
have been omitted b> I^ucian (who names nim once) in the list of 
long liveis giveh in his The only one of his works 

which has come down to us jbi a collection of tales addressed to 
Cornelius Gaiks, the elegiac ||5oct, 'Hiey are mostly of a nielaii- 
c|mly cast, and veiy short. The leagued remarks of M. Le Beau 
thc)ouiiger have proved that the inatciTials are deiived from other 
writers; but, to say the ti uth, tlie inquiry was not worth the trouble. 
Murder, suicide, and mote particularly incestuous love, are tlieines 
that must be very delicately treated to inspire interest. The sub¬ 
ject of the frontispiece to the Collection bokre us, aqd the best 
executed of the plates, is taken from one of these histories; and 
the readci, on referring to the page, viill not merely be surprised 
at the depiavity of taste which must have piompted such a choice, 
but shocked at the outrage so wantoply ottered tp human nature* 

CoNON, a cohtetnporary probably of Partbenius, was tlic author 
o( fifty nat rations, ot which abstracts are preserved to us by Pbo- 
tins, the patriarch of illeaandiia. As stories they are generally 
iimnterc*>tiiig, and the graces of style which ijbo patriarch speaks 
ot aic of course lost in theii meagre remains. The fallowing is a 
tavouiablc specimen. ^ 


Tlie TWO SHlSPHMtDS. 

** Two shepherds, feeding their flockson the Ibyssus, a mountain in the 
Ephesian tciiitury, observed a swarm of kes iu a ddep ^otto'^of imprac¬ 
ticable access. They tied a strong coid to a basket, in which one of 
(hem placed himself, and Was lowered down by bis companion. At the 
bottom the sbepbeid found not only honey, hut a great quantity of gold, 
with which be filled the basket jthree times successively. At length, 
when the treasure was exhausted, h<> called out that he would now get 
into the bsfskut biuiseff | l^ut the words bad hnnlly efewed his lips when 
ft suspicion of treachery on the part of his coinrpde flashed across his 
mind. Sending, therefore, a besvy sjone to make the journey in his 
stead, be gave the ti^aH; and jttst aa he feared, when it yvas ncai the 
top, basket. Stone, everything were drojilped into the gulf. No 
chance of escape presenteil itself for the deserted shepherd, till Aj^lo, 
appearing in a dream, dethed him to cut himself in several places with a 
sharp stone, and He fended without moving. In this position some 
vultures, taking him a dead bC^j^, upon their suj^sed prey, 

and fixing their kions in his hair*dlll|^^ carried him and dCb^ 

sited him In safety in the valley at* w wgiem of the mountain. He 
went immediately to the msgistratei tpra toW bis story j the guilty shep¬ 
herd was seksd, confessed where he had hidden the money, and Sttk* 
mitted to the punishment of his erime.^ Half of the treasure was conse¬ 
crated to ApoUb and Piana^and the oker hdf delivered to the Imuted 
jinau} who, thus miraculously saved and enriched, became one of the 
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wealthiest shcplieids iti tib0#outitty, and raised an altar on the buniunt ot 
the Lystus in meokory of his detivaratiee.” 

Piom this period tUl the middle of the second coiitnry the 
genius pf Gieek romance tlept^««>oi lather, like the sbephnd in 
the above story, it lay disfigured nnd motionless in the dajk 
The piecise era of Lvcjan, likd that or all the other Greek 
lomancers, is a mattei of dispute. $uKld<i, the Dn)> ancieut 
author by Mrhum he is mentioned, makes him live m the time of 
Trajan and aftei; but Dodwell attempts to prove that he vias not 
born tiU die year He was destined foi the pioiessioii of 
sculpture; but lenouucing the arts at an early age, he left his 
native i^untry, Syria, or perhaps Assyria,and lepaired to Greece. 
At Antioch he studied rhetoric,* uhich be taught alteiwards in 
Caul; but in the sequel, giving himself up to philosopiiy, he 
resided at Atliens. Hejoctmg all tlie then fashionable systems, 
his aim was onginabty; but from bis sneering thiDughout Ins 
writingSuUt the dogma of die immortality of the so\il,it is thought 
that he had some leaning to Epicureanism, in his old age he 
held an honourable employment in Egypt; some say the govern- 
meat of a pait of the province, and otlieis the pest of legistrar in 
a Sttper||ef tril^nal. As to his death, Suulas lutoims us that he 
was ttffn to pieces by dogs, in pumshmeat of the fui ions aeal.with 
which lie opposed Chnstiaiiity; but the story is very doubtful, 
l^uciau, in feet, was too pleasant a fellow for any such i.ite. II is 
works wese read, ps M. Letmmie informs us, by tlie veiy Clins- 
ttans theitmielves, who pardoned his want of true religion for the 
sake of Uis satires on paganism. 

With a strong perception of the humorous, in which he is sur¬ 
passed only by Aristophaiies among tlie ancients, and distinguished 
by strength and originality of mmd, together with much grace 
and flexibility of'Style, Lucian stands almost alone m a peiiod 
when the rapid decline of Greek liteiature was already in pro¬ 
gress. A bare eatalugue of Jib wtidngs would fill more space 
than we cquld aflTonit; but at iiny rate Ins *' True History,” and 

Lucius, or the Ass, aic the only works which entitle him to a 
placo in the present sketch* I'he former of these pieces, if Mci- 
uers is correct in supposing Antonins Diogenes to have been 
posterior to Lueian, b me meat ancientspeeimen we have of ima- 
ghlaiy tiwelt* M* VillegMibi^ it to hate been intended 
to tuin into tidietde the ijfhhiioos narrations of the same kind 
Which already e^dstad; httt it^aes not go^further in exaggerated 
tbafl thh work of Dio|[enos> t^.priority of which he ad- 
vooatei«v It was ntobably, therefore, nothing more than a laugh 
(of that description whimi k vulgarly catted a horse-laugh) at the 


fane allusions to the <niii^4^)^^telat(EKt m Old and New Testae 
.nient remlered the, work ilO d«nfi^,jn0i^%iquant .at titrJe when 
th^ minds'of men were divided feween tfue and ftilse religion. 

V Lucius, or the,.Ass»”>a; Milesianis suppoM by Photius 
to bo abridged from the real^^ucius; /bnt argues tlmi 

amplili<ptioii was more in (Mi^auth^'a ihandei- than abridgment, 

t that iU an^iliato, with a fertile and. ingenious mind like his, 
’e .could bavo bcon no need of borro;wing* ,M„,BeIhi'de Ballu 
is of ^opinion that the work belongs to neither onO;iior otlier, but 
is mofo ancient4than either; and'tlm Gerainn translator denies 
that such a person as Lucius existed atvaU^'*^. ‘Seboelh however, 
informs its> that, independently, Of tho. piece in.qqestionra work 
did exist called ¥ Divers Metamorphoios,’^ andub^Hn|g;the name 
of Lucius; aod from piie of Uiese.adveiitures^^ we may hazard 
a conjecture^ it is not improbable ithat Lucian, his 

hint, an<} diiatedrand extended, ratlipr than abridged^he original. 
However this tnay be» the work is. allowed be a masterly per¬ 
formance—a gem ” as ,!^hoell cnlls it, only dimmed by the too 

great freedom of some passages.., From “ Lucius^' Lei^age took 
his episode of the .Caverir in Gil Blaa; and . Apdleins: and 
MacchiavelU the foundation for both their ** Assei9.*V" ^fee beau¬ 
tiful talc of Psyche in Apuleius 4 ^ alsb indfibitably ttdcen^^mtbe' 
Greek, but belongs.appareoily to a higher antiouity. 

Passing Qyer .ll 4 e ** True and Perfect Love” of Atbenagoras^ 
which has been ;e8certained to be a moderh fabricatiop, we. arrive 
at the Babylonics of jAJifBLumns^04f,'wbh:h Photiusilias given us 
an analysis, Jamblicfaus was bom towaids the end of the reign of 
Trajan),! and was a Syrian both by birtly and descent. Hisi work, 
as M. Villemain remarksy seems to have resembled the romance 
of the sijtteeoth centpry; ip Which, after abd,notions, combats, and 
incredibly,adventures,»the hero marries a, pautiful princess, and 
becomes an emperor, dr aulyasl. a .king ;htmselL An interesting 
extract is given by 'Le- Bi^jlMetnoires ,de.*rAcad. des In^ript* 
t. xxxiv., pp. m, whi<ai ^i.fiiid'.soJne curiops details on 

: ventriloquii^« • •' 

The Bphes4ae^,‘or^ve.s of Abnocpinus and Anthia,” of Xe¬ 
nophon, of Ephesus, wbb^^the ^dfateof Lucius of Patras 
—its existence was century Angeto Pp- 

Uzimio ^itQte(i'fi passage frdny\|^| 

die learned was stiU imaniMt^' l^ after. At length, 

in 170(5, all ItaUaH fr'awslaUoilwns pnb^ Antohio M^a 
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Even this, however, was insufficient; for eight years after we liiul 
Lenglcl du Fresnoy, in his pseudonymous work on the customs 
of the Itomaiis, asserting that iteither the original Greek nor any 
other version was known." Xenophon is mentioned by Suidas, 
but his time and history are unknow'ii. The Baron di Loculla 
places him in the age of the .Antoilines, and others, in tlie fourth 
and fifth centuries. PeerJkamp, on the other hand, one of his 
editors, considers him to be the earliest of the Greek romancers, 
and fancies that he is able to detect the imitations of the rest, 
'riie same author affirms that Xenophon is an assumed name, and 
further, that no Greek romancer, with the exception of Jleliodo- 
nis, has W'ritten in his real name. Mr. Dunloj), in his History ol 
Fiction, mentions three Xenophons, wdio lived about the time ol 
Chariton; but Chariton, as in the course of this article we shall 
see, must have lived in—or after—the ///?// century, at a distance ol 
no less than three hfindred years from the time in which we have 
placed Xenophon on tlie best authorities vve can liftd. Tiie throe 
Xenophons, according to Mr. Dunlop, were Antiochus, Cjprius, 
and Ephesius, and their works, Babylonica," “ Cypriaca," and 
“ Ephesiaca." Of these only the last, the subject of this notice, 
has been published. The story of tlie Ephc'.iacs is common¬ 
place, and yet improbable; but the style is simple, and the action 
‘busy without confusion. 

'i'he honour, if honour it be, of inventing imaginary travels, is 
contested with Lucian by Antomis Diouenes, from wliose work. 

The Incredible Things seen beyond Thule," Fliolius has pre¬ 
served an extract. The patriarch conceives that the aullnw of this 
piece must have lived sooti after the time of Alexander, uiul tliat 
his “ Incredible Things" are the sources of all the Greek romancers. 
Al. Villemain, who apparently has‘not given himself too much 
trouble, in his very elegant essay, accepts the date give;i by Plio- 
tiiis, and represents the ** True History” oV Lucian as a satire on 
this and similar productions. Mcjmeis, however, with more 
industry, trqpes the ideas and ^eu the expressions of Diogenes 
to Juiiiblichus and Nicotiiachus the mathematician, and thus shifts 


his position to the end of the second or beginning of tlie third 
century. The romance is a tissue of extraoidiiiary adventures, 
in tlie course of which the personages, by walking suflicicnlly fai* 
to the north of our earth, step ypon the mooifi A love passage 
betvvtren Dercyllis, a Tyrian girl, and the Arcadian Dinias, runs 
** like a golden threaiP* through the recital; and at last all thc 
personage.s‘ meet at Tyre, where the lover commands the history 
to be writteh on tables of Cyprus wood. Alexander, in addition 
to con(|tiering the world, had the good fortune. to stumble upon 
these piccious documents,‘deposited, in the tomb of Dt^rcyllis, and 
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ib^s the rncredibleThings seen beyond Thule" me reserved lor 
the incredulous gaze of posterity.* • • ' ' 

Soinelime between I^urian and Aristenetes,\vhom wc are about 
to speak of—a trifling space of two hundred years—tlie “ Letters” 
of Alciphuon appeared) a work which has little claim to be in¬ 
cluded among romances, exedpt on the score of its dealing so 
Iarg<>|y iu the staple eominodity of such narratives,- love. They 
afl'ord a good picture of the Athenian manners, supposed to be 
taken from early dramatic poets, whose w'orks have not come down 
to us. 

Akistknfj'ES, the imitator of Alciphron, is sfipposed by some 
to be that friend of jJhuiiius who perished iu the earthquake 
whicli (h‘stroycd the town of Nicomedia. ^J'liis event happened 
in tlie year but several authors, notwithstanding, place llie 
(hue of the woik towards tlie close of the fifth century. I'lie 
J^rotie Letters,” as Schoell r(*marks, certainly do not warrant the 
praises b('stow?Hl hv Libanius upon Aristenetes the Nicean, sup¬ 
posing him to be their author; and this circumstance, together 
with an historical allusion, which would seem to involve an 
anaj;hronism, has induced Mercier, Bergler, l^auw, and Bois- 
soiiade to suspect that the name of the fictitious personage 
(vViisteiietes) who writes the first letter, haS been taken by the 
Iraiiseribers for that of the author. The work is divided into two 
books, one of which contains twenty-eight letters, and the other, 
sujiposed to be incomplete, Uveiity-two. The letters contaiii 
short amatory stories—such as the description, by a young man, 
of the manner in wiiicli be was forced to decide a dispute between 
two women who loved him—tales, in the muuuer of Boccaccio, 
of the tricks of wives to deceive tlieir jealous husbands, &c. 
^J'lie style is dg|i:lamatory and i\flected, and the work destitute both 
of genius and taste; yet edition after edition dias been brought 
out, and vast learning'and industry expended upon the idle task 
of note-writing and commentatiu}^. The learhed M. Bast, who 
occupied himself for many years c^f liis life with Aristenetes, w^as 
so sensible tff the W'ortblessness of his author, that be wrote in a 
copy of Abresch’s edition, the following lines from Voltaire, to 
serve as a motto : 

An peu d’esprit que le bonhonimc avoit, 

I/cspvit d’autrui par sappleraent servoit: 

II eutussoit adage sur adage, 

11 compiloit, couipiloit, conipiloit.” 

In 171)7, Telix Nogaret published an imitation of this fortunaie 
author, with tlie title of “ I/Aristenete Francais.” 

In the campaign of flungary, in lo2G, a soldier of Anspaeh, 
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under the Margrave Casimir of Brandenburgh, assisting at tjnJ 
pillagc« of tiie^ library of Ma^bias Coi^vinus, at Buda, being 
attracted by the rich binding of <41 nianiiscript> carried it off. 
sold the prize afterwards to Vincent Obsopceus, who published’^it 
at Bale, in 1534. TThis was the celebrated romance of HeliodO- 
nijs, till then unknoilvii in the west—the most ancient inomuncnt 
which has reached us. in a complete state, of recitals of adven¬ 
tures, (to follow the definition of Bishop Huetj) ** supposititious 
yet probable^ concocted artfully and in prose, for the amusement 
and instruction of the reader.” 

“ Till this period,” says the Bishop, in his treatise on‘the Ori¬ 
gin of Romances, ** nothing had been seen better conceived or 
better executed than these adventures of Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea. Nothing can be more chaste than their loves; in wiiicli 
the author’s own virtuous mind assists the religion of Christianity, 
which he piofessed, in diffusing over the whole work that air of 
hotmkete, in which almost all the earlier roraancek are deficient. 
The incidents are numerous, novel, probable, and skilfully un¬ 
folded. The denouement is admirable; it is natural, it grows 
out of the subject, and is in the highest degree touching ^aiui 
pathetic.”' 

' ** Bn ceste fabuleuse histoire dcs Amotirs de Chariclee ct de Thc- 
agenes,” opines the old translator Jacques Amyot^ oultre I'ingcnicuse 
fiction, il y a en qnelques lieux de beaux discours‘tirez de la pbilosophie 
naturelle et morale: force dietz notables ct propoS sentencieux: plu- 
sieurs bcUes harangues ou Tartifice d’eloquence est trbs bien employe, et 
partout les passions humaines peintes au vif, avecques si grand hounestete 
que Ton n'eu scauroit tirer occasion ou exeraple de mal fairc: pour cc quo 
de toutes affections illicitcs cc inau^aises, il a fait Tissue inalheureusc, et 
au contraire des bonnes et bonnestes, la ho desirable ct hciircuse.” 

The romance.of'Heliodorus,” says M. SchoelT, “ is well con¬ 
ceived, and wrouglit up with great power ^ the episodes are to the 
purpose, and. the characters and manners of the personages skil¬ 
fully sustained.” ** No one cjn doubt,” observes M. Villemain, 
** that Heliworus, wheti he wrote the work, was at leaist initiated 
in Christian sentiments. This is felt by a kibd of moral purity 
which contrasts strongly with tlie habitual license of the Greek 
fables; and the etyle even, as the learned Coray remarks, con¬ 
tains many expressioiis.familiar to the ecclesiastical writers. This 
style is pore, polished, symmetrical; and tlie language of love re¬ 
ceives a character,of delicacy and reserve, which is very rare 
a.mong. the writers of antiquity.” 

; When SUciae was at Port Royal learning Greeh> his imagina¬ 
tion smothered almost to death by the dry erudition of th(^ pious 
fathers, he laid hold instinctively on the romanCe of Heliodorus, 
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as^the oply prop by whiqt^ he might be preserved for the high 
cl,estiny even then perhaps'8hado|i|'ed dimly forth in his youthful 
mind. A tale of love^ howeVer, surprised in the hands of a Chris* 
tian boy, filled his iostriictors with horror, and the book was seized 
and thrown into the fire. Another, and another copy, met the 
same fate; and poor Racine, thus excluded, from the benefits of 
the common typographical art, printed the romance on his me¬ 
mory. A first love, wooed by stealth, and won in difficulty and 
danger, is always among the last to loose her hold on the affec¬ 
tions ; and Racine, in riper age, often fondly recurred to his for¬ 
bidden studies at Port Royal. From infancy,*' his son tells us, 
** he had conceived an extraordinary passion for Heliodorus; he 
admired both his style and the wonderful art with which the fable 
is conducted.” 

It must not be disguised, however, that Huet, a courtier of 
Ijouis X1V«, and the contemporary and admirer of Mademoiselle 
(le Scuderi, jud ged after the models of romance Avhich were* fa- 
^ sliioiiable in iiis own centufy; that Amyot, it is probable, like, 
all translators, identified unconsciously the reputation of his 
original with his own; that Racine formed his opinion of the 
work at a very early age, and under peculiar circumstances; while 
both ViHciuain and SchoeU state the per contra, without pre¬ 
judice or partiality. Poetry, battles, captivities, and recognitions, 
fill up the picc;^; there is no picture of the mind, no history of 
the character carried on with the developeinent of the action. 
The incidents point to no particular era of society, although 
the learned in history may perceive from the tone’ of sentiment 
throughout, that the struggle had commenced betw'cen the pure 
and lofty spirit of Christianity, and the grossness of Pagan ido¬ 
latry. Egypt, as* Villcmain itimarks, is neither ancient Egypt, 
nor the Egypt of the Ptolemies, nor the Egyiit of the Romans. 
Athens is neither Athens free nor Athens conqueired: hi short, 
there is no individuality cither in the places'or persons; and the 
vague pictures of the Frendli romancers of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury give scarcely a caricatured idea of the model from which 
they were drawn. By way of a specimen of the storv and manner, 
M'e copy the following very striking picture, in w'hich the reader 
will, recognize the original of more than one of our modern tales 
of diablerie. Chariclea» in search of Theagenes, had arrived w'ith 
Calasiris at a field where the bpdies of many slain were lying, and 
where an old woman had relatfed^to them the story of the battle: 

The rising moon shed a bright light around, for she was only in 
the third day of her wane, while Calasiris, weakened with watching, 
and way-sore with his journey, lay asleep. ■ C-hariclea, however, unable 
to rest for her cares and sorrows, beheld a hateful and unholy spec- 
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tacle^ vvliich is nevertheless familiar ti) tl|pe EJgyptiau women. Tlie old 
womans thinking she should amf^6"time to perform her magfcal 
conj-urations, dug, in the first ptaGe, a grave, and beside it kindled a 
large fire; then placing between these two the derfd body of l)er son, 
she poured some honey from an eer^l^en cup, which stood upon a tri* 
pod, into the grave, ;|tnd afterwards some fnilk tmd wine. She then 
took an image made' of paste, in the likeness of a man, whicli she 
crowned wdth laurel and fennel, and threw also into .the grave; and 
catching up a sword, waved and slashed it around lier like one in a 
pbrenzy, mumbling tlie while an invocation to the moon in some foreign 
ai|id bi^>^harous'language. That done, she inflicted a w’ound upon her 
arm, and catching the blood with a branch of laurel, sprinkled it upon 
the fire with many ceremonies. At length, stooping to the ground, 
she placed her mouth to her dead son’s car, and by I know not wliat 
conjurations, constrained.him to spring up and stand npod his f(‘et. 

. “ Chariclea, who had watched the preliminary process not without 
fenr, struck witfi horror at this result; and she awoke Calasiris 
that he m%ht witness what passed as well as herself. Altf)ongli unseen 
themselves, owing to the obscurity in which- they stood, they yet could 
* ' see very clearly everything that was done by the bag, who was near , 
the blazing fire; and as the distance between w^s nut great, they heard 
her distinctly when with a loud and strong voice she bcgiin to intcrro> 
gate the corpse. The questioii she asked was, whetlier her surviving 
aon would' return safe and sound from the wars t but tlie dead man 
made no answer: he merely signed with his head, in such a manner as 
to leave, his mother in doubt, and then fell on his face upon the ground. 

. llttmeiliately, however, she turned him again on his back, and continued 
to question him, singing in his ear still more violent conjurations, till 
at length he rose once more on his feet, and she repeated Imr interro¬ 
gation, commanding him to expose his meaning plainly, and to answer, 
not by motions of the head, but by word of month. 

While the old woman was thus engaged in her necromancy, Cha- 
riclea supplicated Calasiris‘‘to approach her, that ,ihey also might ask 
some tidings of Theagenes. This Calasiris refused point blank, saying, 
that to him the veiy sight was forbidden, althotigh she, Chariclea, might 
be excusable, inasmucii as, she ivas constrained to witness the spectacle 
in spite of herself. To take plousurc, be continued, in such magical 
eonjumtions* or to assisb in thcifi, is a thing forbidden by the priests 
and prophetsfur although fieir power of divining and predicting the 
things of futurity proceeds from lawful' sacrifices, and holy and devout 
orisons, yet the wicked and profane} who grovel thus npon the earth, 
and are always gathering about a corpse, like this Egyptian woman, 
can only derive theirs from some fortuitous circuntstance. While Cala- 
airis was still speaking after this manner, the dead man, in a mournful 
and broken voice, which sounded as If H came from the earth, answered 
bis mother time with a groan: ' I have pardoned thee, mother, from 
the first even fill now, and have suffered thee to offend against human 
nature, in violating the holy laws of destiny, and troubling by magient 
conjurations the tilings which it is forbidden to mvddlc with, This I 
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have ilonc, because the fh*ad still continue to revere, as far as possible, 
their jiarents. Ihit since thou pcrtmaciously destroyest niy rc\ei^;nec by 
thy iinporiiinity—not only attempting from the outset things unlawful 
and damnable, hut pcjseveiiug in them from evil to worse, and extend¬ 
ing in infmitc progression tliy crrnic'aml its forfeit—since thon not only 
compelledst my body to arise and iu..ke signs of the. head, hut also lo 
utter speech—lu glccling \\ ithal my obscijuics, and bindoring me from 
Ttiingliug with the Other sjurit.s of tlie dead, that I might attend to thy 
behests—lisk u r.ovv to what I have hitherto willihc'ld! Neither shall thy 
son return Irom whence he is gone, nov shall thou escape a violent 
death—tiie fitting termination of a life consumed in things so ahoniina- 
bh’j and ‘oon, soon shall that bloody issue arrive, reserved for the fate 
all nho give thenisclve.s up to magic. IJisides thy other eviines, 
llu)u ha^t not hidden caretnlly those mystic secret^ which should only be 
trusted to the custody of tlie d.iikncss and silence of night, but hast 
revealed, in the jiresenee of witnesses, the mysteries of the dead. One 
ot fhi‘Ne witnesses is a prophet, and thy fault is the less on that account; 
hut the olher n young virgin, vvito has heard and seen what thou hast 
constrained me - a girl ravished and transported with love, who goes 
wanileiing over the world to seek her lover, with whom, after infinite 
lalionr and iniiiinierabie dangers, she will at last live in glorious and 
royal state in the extremities of the inhabited globe.* W hen tlic corpse 
bad uttered these' words, it fell down suddenly upon the earth. 

“ 'idle old woman, understanding that these witnesses must be the 
straturers to whom she bad spoken, rushed furiously sword in hand to 
seek ibein. 'JVampling in the midst of the dead, and ceitain of tiiiding 
them among the bodies extended aronnd, she determined to put thetn to 
<lcatl) as the spies w’ho hud neutralized, by their presence, her magical 
charms and conjuration^. She threw herself with sneli furious aud iu- 
caulions haste among the slain, that in stumbling she transfixed herself 
upon a pike planted perpendicularly in the ground; which piercing her 
body tbrougli and through, she felj dead upon the earth—thus promptly 
fiillilliiig, with just and proper cause, the pr<>phccy of her smi." 

lleliodorus was bom bt tliuesa, in Pheiiicia, anil flourishod in 
the reigns of the t*tiij)cror Tlioodosius and his sou. Aimol tells 
us, that when be first printed bis fijniislation of this |•(pnaln e, he 
knew nothing about its author; but while visiting siib.sequeiitly 
tlie Vatican library at lloine, he obtained from tin old niaiiu.script 
some details c»f his history, lie found that he was Uishop of 
Tricca in the lime of Theodosius tlie Great, and that he had also 
written in lambic verses on tlie yianncr of making gold,” for 
the same emperor. Aiiisi rescript Georgius Cedreniis.” This 
w'ork undoubtedly is the lambic poem on Alchymy, “ on the 
occult sciences of the philosophers,” contained in a hundred and 
.sixty-nine verses; the author of which, notwithstanding the testi¬ 
mony of Cieorgius Cedrenus, has never yet been clearly ascer¬ 
tained. lleliodorus is also mentioned by Socrati*s, the ecrlesi- 
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astioul historian, as having been Bishop of Trirca, a town ^ii 
Thessaly, now vulgarly called Triccola. In the ecclesiastical 
history of Niccphonis Calistiis, a story is tohl of him, which, if 
true, would exhibit on the part of the Thcssalonian church, scinc- 
what of that fanatical spirit which in Scotland expelled Home 
from the administration of the altar. Sonic young persons ha\ing 
fallen into peril through the reading of such works, it was ordered 
by the provincial coutfcil, that all books whose tendency it might 
be to incite the rising generation to love, should lie burnt, and 
their authors, if ecclesiastics, deprived of their dignities. Melio- 
dorus, rejecting the alternative which was offered him of sup¬ 
pressing liis romance, lost his bishopric. [ know not which most 
to admire, says Amyot, the severe austerity of these worthy fallu'i.s, 
or the affection borne by the bishop to the composition of lii> 
youth! The story, however, is nothing more than a romance 
itself, as Bayle has shown, by proving that the rec^uisition to sup¬ 
press it could neither have been given nor refused at a lime when 
the work vvas spread over all CJrecce. Boilcaii, iiotxvillistauding, 
does not lose the opportunity of joking on the circunistauee, 
which ho appli(‘S ratlier inaliciousiy to Fenelon and his Tcle- 
machus. Heliodorus was also a strict disciplinarian, and a true 
son of the Church, and to him his diocese was iiulehled for the 
intiodiiction of the custom, respectable in the eyes of the ortho¬ 
dox of that period, of displacing priests who committed lh(‘ sin of 
living with their wives after ordination. 

Achilles Tatius, or Statics, conies next in meiit to Helio¬ 
dorus, and probably ne.xt in chronological order. He is placed 
by many writers in the si'cond or third century, and by the liio- 
graphie Universelle between the third and fourth. Huet, Char- 
don dela Rochette, Coray, and J acobs, how'ever, have detected in 
liis romance various imitations of Heliodorus; Schoell places him 
without hesitation ^fter the Bishop of Tncca; and V illemain fol¬ 
lows tacitly the chronology Huet. I’he proof of the era of 
Achilles would be niglcriall}* affected by the collateral evidence 
of that of Musaeus, the author of the jioem of Hero and Lcander, 
which the former has imitated; but unfortunately tlie learned 
vary in their calculations on this subject not less than a thousand 
years; and in fact the elder Scaliger identilies the poet with 
Musaeus of Athens, in the earliest ages of Greek literature. The 
tw»(> questions reflect some light upon each other; but the argu- 
ininit is too dry, and, to say the truth, too unimportant, for oiir 
present purpose, internal evidence, however, is always iiitorest- 
iiig ill such cases; and we may say that the seiitimcutal delicacy 
exhihileil in Hero and Leander, more especially in matters of 
physical love, sets entirely aside its claim to a very high anti- 
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(jiMty; while the utter paganism of Tatius, without the positive 
evidence of liis iiiiitations, would render it difficult to believe him 
to have been even so late as the lime of lleliodorus. 

Some critics, such as HueJ; and Saumaise, hav{' even preferred 
the Loves of Lciicippe and Clilophou” to those of 'f'heagenes 
and Chaiielea; but Villoison, Corny, Wytteiibach, Passow, Ville- 
main, and Sehoell, restore the pre-einiiieiiceto bbdiodorus. “ The 
book,” S',ns V^illeiiuiin, “is w'ritten under an influence altogether 
pagan, and in constant allusion to the voluptuous fables <»f my¬ 
thology.” Ibetuies of the utmost licentiousness, and traces of 
e\(Tv thing that is infamous in ancient manners, are seen through¬ 
out; unchaste i)i imagination, and coarse in sentiment, the author 
has made his hero despise at once the laws of morality and those 
of lov<‘. Clitophoii is a huinnn body, niiiuformcd with a human 
soul, but delivered up to all the instincts of nature and the senses, 
lie neillier Commands respe ct by his courage, nor affection by 
his eamstalley. Struggling, however, in the writer's mind, some 
finer ideias may be seen wandering tlirongli the gloom, and some 
pine and loltv aspirations comra^tiiig strangely with the chaos of 
animal instincts and desiie's. His Leucippe glides like a spirit 
among actois of mere flesh and blood. Patient, liigli-minded, 
resigned, and firm, she endures adversity with grace; preserving 
tliroiighoiit the helplessness and temptations of captivity, irre- 
pro.achablo purity, and constancy uiiehangeahle. The critics, 
while \isiliiig wdtli proper severity the sins both of the anllior and 
the man, do not refuse to render full justice to the merits of the 
woik. It possesses interest, variety, probability, and simplicity. 
“ 'File romance of Achilles Tatius,” says Vilhmiaiii, “ purified 
as it should be, will appear one of the most agreeable in tlie col¬ 
lection of the Greek romances. The adventures it relates present 
a pregnant variety; the succession i»f incident is' rapid; its won¬ 
ders are natural; and its stile, although somewihat affected. Is not 
wanting in spirit aii^ effect.” Pholpis also, as rigorous in morals 
as a bishop should he, praises warmly the elegance of>the style, 
observing that the author’s periods are precise, clear, and eupho- 


noiis. 


Achilles '^Fatius was horn at Alexandria, and, according' to 
Suidas, became ii Clirisliau and a bishop before his death. 
Pliotius, however, who speaks of him three times, never once 
mentions either his see or his Christianity; 11 net doubts very 
much of the alleged conversion; and the internal evidence of the 
romance w'ould seem to prove that at least a considerable time 
must have elapsed between its composition and the regeneration 
of the author. Suidas confounds him with Achilles Tatius, the 
author of the “ Introduction to the Phenomena of Aratushut 
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this lexicographer is not accustomed to discriminate very nicely 
bcts\c<?n persons bearing tl»c same name. The astronomer lived 
at latest in the first half of the fourth century, since Firmicus, 
who lived about the middle of tliat century, quotes him. 

EuMATiniJS, or EiisTATiiirs, is the author of the romance of 

Ismenius and Ismeiiia.” “ ile unites in himself,” says Villcmain, 
** every thing that is bad and vulgar in his predecessors;” and 
M. Courier tells us, that of all the plagiarists of liongus, JCuma- 
thius is the most miserable. All that we know of this personage 
is, that he was born in Egypt, and that he was not the Arcli- 
bishop of Thessalonica who wrote commentaries on Homer. H is 
work exhibits all the intellectual poverty which characterised the 
Lower Empire, and richly merits the following sentence of Hiiet, 
with which we shall dismiss it: Nothing can be more cold, 
more flat, more tedious, more destitute of grace, probability, 
invention, and contrivance. The hero speaks lliiHJUgliout the 
work, relating his adventures, we know not why nor to whom, 
W’ithont art or arrangement. Ismenia loves first, declares herself 
first, and makes all the advances W'ilhout reserve, shame, or 
address; while Ismenius receives her proposals without replying 
to them, and even without feeling them. No one knows what 
becomes of Callislhenes, the faithful friend of Ismenius; he em¬ 
barks in a vessel, where the author forgets and drops him. In 
fine, the w'holc piece is the work of u learner, or of some miser¬ 
able sophist who deserved to be a learner all his life.” 

The ** Loves of Chereas and Callirhoe” w'as produced, ac¬ 
cording to M. D’Orville, at the epoch at which we have now 
arrived, and after Longus, of whom we shall presently s{>euk. 
Chakiton of Aphrodisias, a Carian town, is the name by wliich 
the author was willing that he shduld be known to posterity; but 
the name is supposed to be an assumed one. The secretary of 
the rhetorician Atlienagoras—for such iS the degree he claims— 
must have lived, il such a personage existed at all, long before 
our authqr thought pf writing romances; l$ut a young lady of 
that age being the heroine, it w'as not unnatural that Chariton 
should have been w'illiiig to be supposed her contemporary. This 
romance—not at all so execrable as the preceding one—although 
by no means remarkable for its invention, is smooth and easy in 
the story. Villemain has sajd no worse of it than that it is “ a 
work which the learned Lurcher lias translated, without being 
able to render it amusing;” and Larcher himself, in his preface, 
resolves vilh great good sense to say nothing about it.” In 
fact, it is by no means easy to say auytlimg abovil a book which 
is too dull for praise, and too harmless for censure. 

In the foregoing sketches we have pursued as strictly as pos- 
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sitle the chronological march of the series, in so far as ojir own 
judgment enabled us to steer amidst the conflicting opinions of 
the learned; but the romance of IjOngus— nicnUoned by no ancient 
author, and yet 'apparcnlly imitated by many, hclong-ing to all 
ages by its graces of truth and. nature, yet ideiitilied with none— 
appeared to demand a peculiar place. -All writers agree in 
assigning to Daphnis and Cliloe” a date subset]ueiit to the 
Kthiopies of lleliodorus, but some misapprehension has c-visled 
among the siiperilcially learned with regard to the evidence of 
the style. The French version of Amyot, deformed as a trans¬ 
lation by numerous mistakes, but beautiful as an original compo¬ 
sition by its naivete, had given the general reader an idea that 
the simplicity of the subject was reflected in the language of 
the original. The fact, however, is precisely the reverse. The 
diction of Longus, as M. Villcmain says, is curiously elegant, 
ingeniously coijcise, and nicely symmetrical.” The art of compo¬ 
sition was never more laboriously or more skilfully applied; 
every word is placed in its proper position with the most deli¬ 
cate care; the adaptation of k'lins—the relation even of sounds 
—all arc so exquisitely adjusted as to make the same writer 
observe, that the effect of the whole is rather coquettish than 
graceful. This very care, however, this laborious elegance, in¬ 
stead of identifying the author, as on a hasty glance it would 
seem to do, with the classic ages of antiquity, proclaims the 
sophist. The singular circumstance is, that neither Suidus nor 
Photius so much as allude to the work or name the author; 
which, unaccouiitahle as it may appear, would almost induce us 
to imagine, in spite of the thing being pronounced “ impossible” 
by M. Villemain, that the roipauce really w'as produced in the 
midst of ** the bad taste and wearisome scholastics of the eighth 
century.” The imitations mentioned by M. Courier rather tend 
to strengthen this suspicion than otherwise; for if the work was 
really pillaged by Achilles Tatius, Xenophon of Ephesus, Nice¬ 
tas Eugenianus, Kuuinthius, aii^*the wlxde host of* scribblers 
from the second century downwards, this would prove incon¬ 
testably that it was intimately and popularly known: and why 
all the writers and critics of so vast a space of time should have 
conspired to preserve an inviolable silence on the subject---to 
conceal the author’s name—to reltain from the slightest allusion 
to his piece,is utterly beyond comprehension. We must confess, 
liowever, that it does require some stretcli of faith to believe 
that a Longus was produced in the eighth century—a period 
wliicli affords no name better know’u than that of the chronicle- 
maker Syucellus. But if this were granted, it \yould be easy to 
imagine that such a man would be acquainted with the literature 
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of liis language from the earliest times, and more especially wjItU 
those productions of romauticT tlction, wliich In* was destined to 
imitate and surpass. Moreover, without a paiticle of invention 
hiiiLsedf, and gifted rather with an ingenious industry directed by 
an acquired and fastidious taste, tlian with natural grace or pow'cr, 
he would he thrown upon these for his resources; lie would 
gather even fioin tlie wt^eds of the garden of literature those mi¬ 
nute events which would become visible to the eye only when col¬ 
lected and arranged in his cell; and the future examiner, by a 
natural mistake, would trace the tiicft to the poor ratiicr tliun to 
the rich—just as w’e ma\ say of the pulpy end of the grass-llower, 
it tastes or smells of honey, and not of the fragrant stores of the 
bee, they taste or smell of the grass-flower. 

The circumstance of Longus being a Latin and not a Greek 
word, would make the subject seem still more puz/Jing; and in 
fact M. II arless is perhaps not incoriect in suppos*ing, that the 
name originated in a iiiistake. The celebrated Florence mauusci ipt 
—a little ink spilt on which by M. Courier was the cause of an 
inundation of that liquid in France and Italy—has no author’s 
name whatever. title runs simply Aeff/Siaxcuv spcoriyccov Xoyoi 
the lust word of which ma;v have been taken by u copier for the 
name of the romancer. 


“ Daphiiis and Cliloe” is the romance, par exceilencCy of phy¬ 
sical love. It is a history of the senses rallier than of the 
mind—a picture of thv* development of the instincts rather than 
of the seutimeuts. In this point of view it is absolutely ori¬ 
ginal; and the subject, pleasing, but dangerous and seductive to 
the youthful imagination when treated by the masteilv and sel¬ 
dom indelicate pen of Longus, becomes philosophically inter¬ 
esting. Unlike the sensual vulgarities of modern Furopc, which 
can only betray the heart by brutalizing the mind, then' is a charm 
about its freedom—eu purity in its very ignorance of virtue. Vice 
is advocated by no sophistry,(palliatcd by no seductions of cir- 
cuinstancoB, and punished by'no sufferings. Vice, in fact, does 
not exist, unless ignorance l>^ a crime, and love an impurity. 
Daphiiis and Chlo6 have been brought up together, free denizens 
of the fields and groves, and streams of the ijcshian paradise; 
their eyes have lested from infancy on the same objects; their 
ideas have been formed by tliosanie train of circumstances; their 
tastes, feelings, habits—all have sprung from the same root, and 
grown undci^the same influence. Their hearts understand each 
other, the poetry of nature has entered their souls, and is re¬ 
flected ill their eyes; but poor, at least in the wealth of the world 
and its acquirements, bumble in station, solitary and ignorant. 
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scT^tiiiiciit finds no passage Jiito language, and no voice bul the 
voice of naliire is heard in their iit^rts. 

“ Paul and Virginia” is nothing more than Daphnis and Chloe, 
educated by a refined and cultiv/ited mind, and spiritualized and 
purified by the inlluenre (if Christianity. I'aking the difl’erence 
of time, climate, knowledge, an’d faith, into account, the parallel 
is complete. If St. Pierre had made his lovers shepherds in 
the island of l^sbos, under a Pagan regime, his work, instead of 
being one of the most exquisite and delightful of all modern pro¬ 
duction's, would have been a tissue of metaphysical mechanism 
and absurdity. Even in the faults of the two works there is a 
striking analogy. Tlie iniidedity committed by Daphnis carntis 
his ignorance to a pitch of exaggeration which is absolutely 
repulsive; v^hile the ill-timed and extravagant prudery of Vir¬ 
ginia in the catastrophe, in the hands of any other writer than 
St. Pierre, v^fould have surprised the reader into a smile. 

“ The expressions of Longus,” says Iluet, “ are full of fir(‘ .^ud 
vivacity; he produces with spirit; his pictures are .agreeable, and his 
images arranged with skill. Tlie characters are cayi fully sustained; 
the episodes grow out of the story; and the jtassions and sentiments 
arc depicted with a delicacy sufficiently in keeping w'ith pastoral sim- 
jilicity. bul not always witli the rules of romance—as for instance, 
wliere Daphnis is made to commit an infidelity through ignorance. 
Probal>ility is almost never violated, except in the maclu'nery, which is 
employed without discretion, and which injures the denouement of the 
piece, in other respects good and agreeable.” 

Here the series of prose ruinancers closes, and a dreary period 
for literature of all kinds soon after ensues. The Greeks at 
hmgth had no time for fiction in the terrible realities of their 
situation. The muse, whose fuudest, noblest notes, an; usually 
heard stirring amidst the ruins of dynasties wud empires, in 
Greece was silent. “Xrm.s and the man”^ was lieard echoing 
throughout the Roman empire, whep the mistress of the world tot¬ 
tered on her throne; rising with the .smo^e of blood^niidst the 
furious contentions of the Guelphs and Ghibelincs of Italy, the 
deep and solemn voice of Dante astonished the iiation.s; and in 
England, when the state was shaken to its very foundation, the 
sublime strains of our own Milton fioated on the storm. No poet, 
how ever, arose in Greece, to eiiiioUle the era of her struggles, and 
consecrate her degradali(jn. In the fifth century, indeet.!, the 
Dionysiacs of Nonniis, ajqiearing in an eni of ahiuulancc W'ithout 
fertility, startled the critics into admiration. Gnstavus Falcken- 
burg, a philologer of the sixteenth century, placed the author 
in tlie same rank with Homer; and the elder Scaliger mounted 
him even a step higher. Noinius, however, soon found his level. 
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Poli/iaiio aiitl JMuret gently and tenderly lowered him from jiis 
dangerous eminence, to place him under fJoiner; and Nicolas 
lleinsius, Peter Oimanus, Joseph Scaliger, and H:ij>in, taking l»aso 
advantage of his unsettle*! statt\ dragged him to the veiy bottom 
of the list—from whence he rebounded, in the opinion ol M. 
Si'hoell, al>out half way. A little* later, too, Proclus sung h>n!ns 
to the Sun, to the Muses, to Venus, Hecate, Janus, and Minerva; 
and his voice, though faint, retained still some dim asso* iations 
wdth antiquity; and Musacus, still later, celebrated tl»e loves oi 
Hero and I^eander in liexamelers, which would not have :j,teatly 
disgraced any age of Greek literature'. Heie, however, cnils the 
list, for with one or twoeNceplious, the crowtlot courtsycopnants 
and laments, which infested the lower empire,had no piel-; iisions 
to the name of poets. 

At the beiiiiining of the twelfth ceiiturv, tiied of heroic lieeds 
celebrated in sliallow' verses, and of the praises of great men, 
sounded in Hat epigrams, the rliynisters Ix'gan t<S levert to 
romances which had consoled their laliu*rs, by tlic cluirnuol no¬ 


velty and incident, for the loss of better tliingsS, Tlie idea was 
conceived of writing poetry and romance, and thus of producing 
epics of common hie. l^y this time the perception ol the pio- 
sodial quantity was lost, and the poets suhstituted for the inegiilar 
and severe iambics of the aiuienls \erses ol tilieen syllables, 
of which tlic penultimate was always accented. I'hese irregtdar 
• iambics were called political verses, and are said by a popular 
critic to be deficient neither in elegance nor harmony. 

Theodokl'S PiiODEOMtJS, w'lio made use of tliis vchi< It; for 


insinuating a romance, li’.'**d in the iirst half of the Iwelflii »’en- 
tftry. Gaulmin says, lliat he was a llussian by birtli, i)ut it is 
tolerably certain that, at least, he* passed the greater |Wul of his 
life in Gunstanthiople. He lived by his pen, but aUhougii he 
possessed considerable erudition and ‘surprising iiuln.slry, he 
did not live very w'tll. In his farewell to the IJyzaiitines on 
the occasion of his qjiiitting iboustantinople to follow' the Arch¬ 
bishop of Trebizoiid, he talks of leaving a city wliertj Ills liteiary 
labours had met with no rew'ard. J'liis complaint, takcai con¬ 
jointly with the higli reputation he enjoyed among his conteinpo- 
raries, and the rc‘spect which was juiid him, as is shown by the 
title Cyrus (Kw^oj) w'hich he.received on al! occasions—wotdd 
seem to prove that the prolits of Cireek authors, as w«dl as tiuur 
genius, liad sufi’ered a decline in the twelfth century. Prodronius 
was a monk, and after his profession took the name of Hiluiioii. 


'* 1 write not like such, said he, speaking at one time of authors 
distinguished by elegance-of style,‘‘I am altogether illiterate, 
of those poor monks wlio possess nothing.” M. Ville- 
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muiii politely contradicts this avowal ot' ignorance, uDinning that 
the inonk had both erudition iiud ilietoric; but he niiglU have 
saved himself the trouble : for of all the conceited and self sutti- 
cient autliors we have had the miser} to know and the amnsejnent 
to read of, Prodronnis is the most preposterous, lie took good 
care tl>at the li}pocritical cai/t vve have rpjoted should <leceive 
nobody into a belief of its truth; as will be seen by the following 
passage which is preserved by Chardon de la Rochette, and which 
v\e willingly give a place to, not only as affording a rich speci¬ 
men of literary vanity, but as containing som<‘ details respecting 
the author. It is translat('d from his diatribe against a person 
who had accused him of heresy on account of his excessive altach- 
ment to letlers; and this, apparently, must have been written 
after he had become the poor and illiterate monk.” 

“ I am not,” says he, “ of low extraction; many people inigljt eiivy 
me my birth.* 1 f I do not enjoy great strength of body, I at least ex- 
hihit no dt'ibrmity. I have received lessons from tlic best masters; I 
h.'ive learnt grammar; I have studied rhetoric—not that which is vo¬ 
mited by }Our cold Simocatoscs and their imitators, hut the rhetoric 
of Aristides and Plato. W’ere I not afraid of being accused of pre¬ 
sumption, J woulil add that there is nothing in the philosophy of Aris- 
t(itle, in the suldime conceptions of Plato, in the theory of r:un)h(?rs, or 
in geometry, of wliicli 1 am ignorant. I have composed so many dis¬ 
courses, that it would be dilHcult to ascertain their number. I speak 
with lluency; hut I have one defect which 1 will not attempt to dis- 
s(>mble—it is that my tongue stutters, and sometimes repeats the syl- 
lalile. Some people correctly imagine that this is occasioned by the 
dillieully it finds in following my fertile imagination; it hesitates, as if 
iineerrain on what to fix—whereas, when rending the works of another, 
it oxjieriences no einbarrassmcnt at all. If I can judge of myself, 
however, ray tongue, notwithstanding this defect, does not conic off 
worst in dialectic discussions; on the contrary, it seems to hurl a thun¬ 
derbolt against my opp 9 nems—or if by any chance it should hang 
hack, my hand comes to its support, and my pen finishes the business. 
All this, however, I liave said, not /rom vanity, hut simply to show 
how little I have derived from all tlrtsc advantages. StilJ I have no 
sentiments unworthy of that philosophy in which J was brought up; 
and far from murmuring against providence, I believe that if it has 
not sent me hcajis of gold, it is because it knew that I might be turned 
away by riches from the love of wisdom.” 

Of ihc romance of this modesf author, called the “ Loves of 
Rodaiillio atid Dosiclcs,” we quote the following judgment of 
the learned 11 net. 

' Theodorus Prodroraus,” says he, “ is hardly to be preferred to 
Kumatliius. He has more art than ho, but still very little an. He 
never can get out of anything w’ithout the aid of machinery; and his 
actors piescive no propriety or uniformity in their character. Wish- 
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ing to outdo Homer in tlie management of’ liis subject, he does not 
content himself witli beginning the narrative in the middle oi‘ the action, 
and then relating quietly all that has gone before; the last j)art only is 
told (p Dosiclcs, and the commencement hinted at oblitiucly. I le lias 
besides the practice ol’refining too’inuch, and he has contrived to con¬ 
fuse his piece by attempting to introduce a story within a story.” 

Prodromus is the aiithof of many other works on almost every 
subject, some published, and some still slumbering in manuscript. 
Reqtdescant in pace! 

Ill the middle of the twelfth century Constantine Man asses, 
the author of a Chronicle written in political verses, produced a 
talc in the same style of composition, called the Loves of A\isl¬ 
ander aiul Callithea.” Some fragments of it are preserved in the 
“ Garden of Roses,” of Macarius Chrysoccphalas, and it is 
trusted that no more nia^ be found. 

Nicetas Eugenianus has the distinguished honour of being 
the last and worst of the Greek romancers. His work, divided 
into nine books, and written in political verses, was at fust set 
dowTi to Prodromus; but the title being luckil\ found, lliat 
author, unhappy enough already, was absolved from tlu; charge, 
although still left in the situation of au uccoiiipliee before the 
fact. The title of tlie i’arisiaii manuscript runs thus: “ A Poem 
by the Lord Nicolas Eugcuiaiius, or an imitation of the late Phi¬ 
losopher Prodromus.” 

“ It would bo impossible,” says M. Villeraain, “ to extract from it 
a faithful picture, a true sentiment, or a single natural or lively expres¬ 
sion. It is a piece of dead literature, the image of a society destroyed 
by ignorance and servility. There are sounds, phrases, forms of style, 
appearances, and, if the expres;,sion be permitted, the shadows of 
thoughts; but there is no soul, no Ijfe. It puts one in mind of the 
warrior in Ariosto, wdio, being killed in battle, continued to light 
for some time from ‘habit before noticing that he was dead. It pre¬ 
sents no curiosities in manners, not one of those ingenious traits, which 
in the other works serve to balance and redeem tbeir faults, and whicli 
even now excite interest. It deijerves, in short, to be damned without 
hesitation of reserve.” * 

We have thus completed the task we had assigned to ourselves, 
of placing before the reader in a popular form all that is known 
of the Greek romancers and their works; and now looking back 
upon the meagre .skeleton ske^'bes which, have been the result of 
our inquiries, we are only surprised that that all is so little. The 
procession glides past like the pageantry of a dream, crowded 
and eoiifusjd, yet formless, empty, and indefinite. Names in¬ 
stead of persoii.s are before our eyes, and words instead of things 
meet our grasp; and like the later romances which are only 

sli^|i|bws of thoughts,” the authors are only shadows of men. 
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The curious reader will be i^truck with the circumstance, tliat by 
far the greater number of those persons were of the Asiati^^ coast 
or adjacent islands; and his thoughts will be carried back to the 
fact which he has observed in the literary history of Greece, that 
the brightest and best of those names which have filled the world 
with their renown, were all derived frcj^jii the same qiuirt(ir. Ex¬ 
cept the two Athenians, Thucydides and Xenophon, there was 
scarcely a single Greek historian of eminence born on the iinropcau 
continent. 'Ehe same thing may be said of the majority of the 
philosophers. 'J'hales of Miletifs, with his scholars, Anaximander, 
and Anaxanienes, of the same place—Pythagoras of Samos— 
Heraclitus and Hennogoras, of Ephesus—Chrysippus of Solis 
— Zeno of Cyprus—Anaxagoras of Clazomcne—Xenophanes, 
of Colophon—Cleaiithes, the stoic, of Assns—Metrodorus, the 
friend of J^picnriis, of Lamj)sacus—Theophrastus—Xenocrates 
—Arcesilas^Protrarchas—with a host of other names of pow'cr, 
all crowd upon* the memory. The greatest masters in medicine, 
the famous five in epic poetry, and indeed almost all the poets 
were from the same ejuarter. This soil, however, so wonderfully 
luxuriant in genius, was i xliansti d before the romancers appeared. 
Tlie free-born muse cannot breathe in the atmosphere of slavery; 
or rather, where she is, tyrants cannot breathe. Greece was sunk 
not merely in political slavery, but in that wgrst slavery of the 
senses, which chokes aiul destroys every noble and lofty scnlimont. 
The reveller was in her paU\(‘Cs, his head crowned with flowers, 
and the music of his songs rising wildly above the unheeded voice 
wliich everywhere proclaimed “ Delemla est Carthago!” 

It is curious, uotwithstauding, to trace in their writings the 
yearning which they still felt for the classical glories of antiquity, 
although to Uiis it is owing tl/at the greater number of their ro- 
mauces are so wortldess- ^Pheir .scenes and inoideuts belong to 
the Greece of Homer, father |han the Chri.stian ora. Piracies, 
robberies, and abiluclions, are their staple events; roving banditti, 
enslaved damsels and stolen childrcii, who turn out to be the sous 
of princes, their personages. 15 ut this aiicieut form of society 
receives no impress of antiquity. Destitute of she, tast(‘ and in¬ 
dustry of the leading novelists of the present day, w'ho have 
made the historical ronianeos so interesting and so true, they fill 
up the antique mould witli nunierp character. A strange com¬ 
mixture thus takes place of the old and Uu* new; the romancer 
has 110 distiiicl and definite image before him; and the reader is 
constantly reminded that the book is only a fiction. In llieir 
characters they deal entirely in generalities; their heroes and 
heroines are nothing more than the forms of abstract ideas, per¬ 
sonifications of adventure, inisforluiie, and vicissitude. VVe are oc- 
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casioiiall^', indeed, amused with the rapid succession of the eveyts, 
but se\dom interested in the actions; for the latter come before us, 
not in their individual character, but in the character of their 
ciass-^seerniiig to say like the persons of a Chinese drama, ** I 
am a pirate—1 am a robber—I am a hero.” The only attempt 
to paint the moral history pf passion is in the romance of Longus; 
but even tliis is of a nature to be more interesting to the physi¬ 
cian than to the philosopher. 

While withdrawing a melancholy gaze from the picture sug¬ 
gested by the foregoing pages, orthe decline of Greek literature, 
and the utter extinction which followed, our thoughts uncon¬ 
sciously stray into speculations on the future. 

“ Who shall awake the Spartan fife?” 
exclaimed a poet of the last century. 

“ Who shall awake the Spartan life, , 

And cull in solemn sounds to life • 

The youths, whose locks divinely spreading, 

Like vernal hyacinths of sullen hue, 

At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding 
Applauding freedom lov’d of old to view?” 

The Spartan life is already awakened; its shrill notes arc echoing 
at this moment among the isles of Greece, and the barbarian 
quivers both withVage and terror as its portentous music pierces 
into his heart. I’he war-pipe is awakened, but the harp sleeps— 
for ever? Should Greece once more assume her place among 
the nations, what arc the prospects of her literature? When she 
awakes from her death-like slumber, will she arise in all the 
tharms of her prime— 

“-severe in youthful beauty V’ 

Will the songs ofr the AOIAH once more soothe her ear, or the 
groves of Academe wave over luyr heacf? Some romantic mis¬ 
conception, some amiable and, beautiful forgetfulness, prevails on 
this subject. To thc^eye of ^youthful enthusiasm, or the equally 
simple and single-hearted gaze of a genuine lover of learning, this 
** home of their soul ” appears in the situation of the Sleeping 
Beauty of the orientals. Like her, she is seen in their glorious 
dreams, arising untouched by time and change, to look round on 
th^ sAiiie hills which echoed to her infant songs, to catch inspi¬ 
ration from tire same heavens which shed their blessed influence 
on her youthful head—to bask in the light of eyes beaming with 
the same expression which once gladdened her heart; to see the 
^ine forinsv of character, manner, habit, life, by which her own 
bad 4>,eeii nourished and?established; and to recognize the same 
images, perpetually rehevi^ed, in the antique and enduring mould 
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of^eusterii society. Alas, that so beautiful a picture should be 
only a dream! Greece may indited awake from her political 
subjection and moral barbarism; she may become refined and 
civilized, and as free as such so<;icties can be; but the character 
of her refinement, and civilization, and freedom, must be essen¬ 
tially different from what it ever has j^cen. The circumstances 
which formed the original Greek character, the rude beginnings 
of which are slightly touched on at the beginning of this article, 
can never more recur. The world is in a different position—a 
position from which it cannot be moved by the successive falls of 
single empires, or by anything short of a simultaneous fall of the 
whole, or a new deluge. Strange and struggling contradictions 
are seen in every form of society, which might appear to point 
to a series of remarkable, and not vastly distant, convulsions. 
Straight before the Greeks, as they look into Asia, uniting with 
the pure and sublime theism of the Turks, we behold the most 
monstrous intolerance, ignorance, and barbarity. To the left, 
among the llussians, together with the benign doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, we find an almost brutal depravity. Behind, in Italy, we 
see the descendants of the masters of the world rioting in all the 
delicacies of refinement, eulogising the virtues of their fathers, 
but imitating only their crimes and excesses, and perverting a 
merciful religion to the purposes of ignorant atrocity. In fine, 
watching the awaking of the Sleeping Beauty, there are France 
and England, with a civilization as exquisite, and as depraved 
and corrupt as that which preceded and omened the downfal of 
tlie Roman empire. Educated in these schools, and tutored by 
such masters, is it probable that regenerated Greece will ever 
again become what she was in the ages of her glory? 


Art. V.— Ideen uber die PoUtik, den Verl^hvy und den Handel 
der vornehmsten Volker der altefi Welt. Von A. IE E. Heeren. 
Vierte u. sehr verbesserte Auflage. (Ideas upon the Polity, 
Commerce, and Traffic of the principal Nations of Antiquity. 
By A. H. L, Heeren. Fourth edition, enlarged.) Gottingen, 
1824-29. 3 vols. in 7 parts. 8vo. 

This excellent work, by Professor Heeren of Giittingen, is not, 
we believe, yet completed. The earlier editions comprehended a 
sketch of the Persian empire in its full extent; a geographical, 
historical and commercial view of the Scythian tribes; of the 
Indian nations (derived from Greek and Sanscrit sources); and 
the great trading city of Carthage: a volume on the polity, &c. of 
ancient Greece was also included. A view' of the commercial 
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relations by which the world was bound together under ^he 
universal dominion of Roine,Vill form a useful and necessary 
appendix to what has been already accomplished. The fourth 
edition, which is now before us,.contains numerous additions nnd 
improvements, the rapid sale of the earlier impressions having 
given the author frequent opportunities for rc-exainining his opi¬ 
nions, and perfecting his work. Neither translation nor abridg¬ 
ment of this book, nor of any part of it, has appeared, as far as we 
know, in Great Britain; but a translation of the fourth volume 
(of an earlier edition), containing the j>olity and commerce of 
Greece, has been published in the United States of >\merica. 
The translator (Mr. Bancroft) has also introduced to the notice 
of the i\merican student. Professor Hcereii’s useful little Manual 
of Ancient History, which the English booksellers have reprinted 
for the benefit of ourselves. 

A complete translation of this great work of HSci’cn would 
hardly meet with success in England. It is true w*e are a classical 
people; we all learn Greek and Latin—at least, all do so who 
wish to be called gentlemen, and aspire to distinguished ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil posts;—but wc are still far from having the neces¬ 
sary preliminary knowledge for relishing long disseitations on the 
moral, political and commercial condition of those nations whose 
history and language w'e profess to make our study. Professor 
Hecren’s work is also too long to be translated. The author, 
whose speculations are nearly always ingenious and amusing, does 
not seem to possess, or to value, the art of presenting his ideas in 
a condensed form. He spreads over the surface of many pages, 
facts and conclusions that might be confined to a few; and he often 
tortures a solitary passage of an ancient w'riter till he has wrung 
from the unwilling witness the knowledge which it is supposed to 
conceal. These pavtial defects do but sii|;htly impair to a careful 
reader and inquirer (he general merit of the work, which is one of 
the best commentaries on the,Greek historical and geographical 
writers. It has already guid^ many a bewildered student to a 
more rational and useful perusal of ancient documents, by throw ¬ 
ing a clear and steady light over darkness and obscurity; it has 
made the study of a Greek historian a delightful and instructive 
occupation, by illustrating remote facts from the stores of more 
recent experience; and it transports us across the wide interven¬ 
ing space to an intimate acquaintance with departed people, by 
directing our attention to the physical and unchangeable circum¬ 
stances which determine the condition and the commerce of 
nations. 

The last edition of Professor Heeren’s Ideen comprehends the 
Persail^mpire, with all the principal nations included in it; the 
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Inrliaiis; the iTlthiopians of Meroe; the Scythian tribes, and the 
Carthaj^liiiaus. The portion wliich relates to Greece has ifot yet 
been reprinted. 

Onr remarks will at present be chiefly directed to a short-exa- 
iiiinatiou of the Persian empire, and the great commercial state of 
Carthage. 

It is surprising that in studying the original Greek writers, or 
in reading the modern compilations from them, our attention is 
so little directed to Asiatic history and geography. Nearly all 
our knowledge of l^ersiaii history is, indeed, contained in the 
Greek writers, and in the Jewish annals; but it cannot be reduced 
to a connected form without great labour; nor is it intelligible 
without an aocurutc knowledge of the physical characteristics of 
these countries, and their suhseejuent political condition. The 
first Cyrus and his successors subjected to the dominion of the 
Persians, till that time a comparatively small and obscure people, 
the nations roiTfprcheiided between the Indus and the ilOgeaii 
sea—between the Caucasus and the Indian ocean. The penin¬ 
sula of Arabia was protected by its deserts. 

I'rom the time of the great Persian conqueror, who was known 
to th(j Greeks by the name of Cyrus, till the death of the third 
Duiiiis (an interval of about 200 years), there w'as seldom a ces¬ 
sation of hostilities between the Greeks and Persians in some 
part of their extensive empire. 7’he struggle commenced with 
the invasion of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus: it ceased when a 
Macedonian had sealed himself on the throne of the Persian 
monarchs. The opportunities w'hich the Greeks had for pro¬ 
curing information about the Persians, were such as Europeans 
have occasionally had about the persons of Asiatic kings: the 
dextrous Greek, reuegado, adventurer, doctor, or prophecy ex¬ 
pounder,* often contrived to insinuate himself into the favour of 
the grand monarque; h£ was, perhaps, as skilful a scribe as (he 
Jew, and a better surgeon than the Egyptian.'! Several curious 
Greek works on- Persia are either 4bttvo\y or parliaWy Aost,^ hut 
enough remains to aid a judicious critic in investigating the polity 
and the commerce of this widely extended empire. The annals 
of Ezra and Nchemiah, with the book of Esther, and the writings 
of some of the later Hebrew prophets, contain also much valuable 
information. 


• See Herad. lib. vii. 6. 1“ Ibid. lib. iii. 129. 

t The twenty-three books of Ctesias; Dinon, CUtarchus, &c. The Persian history 
of Ctesias was in iireat part derived from the written records of the Persian court 
(hfStgai BanXtKai)-, and it may be proved to the satiefactiun of all who liavc care¬ 
fully examined Herodotus, tiial parts of his narrative also are founded on written evi- 
rlettce, ivliidi the Persians alone could furnish. Persian Chronicles are roeutioned in 
Kstlier, X. 2. 
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The plan of one of these volumes should be briefly slated, 5 >s it 
will, perhaps, better show thmi unytliing else the variety of useful 
matter that is .contained in them. 

The first volume of the new edition, that on the Persian Eni- 
pire, eouiineiices with some general remarks on the investigation 
of the political constitutions, the* religious observances, and the 
connnei'ciul relations of the remote ages of antiquity. For him 
whose thoughts have not been directed, during the ordinary (!ourse 
of f'ducatioii, to these interesting to{)ics, a new field of curious 
and endless inquiry is openetl, and the hitln'rto comparatively 
barren and unwilling perusal of ancient records is invesled with at¬ 
tractions that are strong and pernianent. It is here that the author 
takes the earliest opportunity of slating an important j>iinci))!e to 
be attended to in these investigations, the close connection be¬ 
tween the political and leligious systems of remote times; the 
further we can succeed in tracing towards their oift*!)! llie forms 
of social life, the more- powerful we fiinl to be*the workings of 
religion. Interchange of useful commodities, \>l)ich must have 
its origin and its continuance in the mutual wants of man, and in 
the variety of useful pioducts so widely dispersed, was often che¬ 
rished and protected by religious institutions. 

This introduction is followed by a general geographical de¬ 
scription of the continent of Asia. The only sure and solid basis 
on which investigations like these of llecren can be founded, is 
an accurate knowledge of the physical character, and the products 
of the various countries that-are comprised within his plan: to 
know well these facts is to possess a key to the interpretation of 
many obscure passages in Herodotus, Ctesias, and other w riters 
on Asiatic history. A better acquaintance with this branch of 
geography may yet explain what is obscure and doubtful. 

The autlior efiumerates those products which have in all ages 
been the staple commodities of Asia. Hy referring to the coun¬ 
tries of which they are now the genuine growth or manufacture, 
and observing from ancient imthorities how far they were difiiised 
in former* ages, we j^emonstrate the existence of an exl< nsive 
commerce in the remotest periods of which written evidence re¬ 
mains. The cinnamon of India, that we now use, w'as an article 
of luxury well known to Herodotus and his countrymen, who re¬ 
ceived both this spice and 4s name from the merchants of the 
world, the adventurous Tyrians. Since the route round the Cape 
of Good Hope has become the high road to the Indies, tlie 
European nations procure at a moderate cost a commodity which 
once passed through iDratiy hands before it reached the consumer. 

The geographical distribution of languages in Asia, and the 
\arietics of the human species in that immense continent, are sub- 
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jeets of curious and pleasin'g inquiry. In the Persian en\pire in 
ifsia, which extended from the coasts of the ^gean to the Oxus 
and the Indus, the author recognises three great leading languages, 
to which we may assign, certain ^reat natural boundaries. ’ The 
mountain ranges and the coasts would often exhibit in a small 
space numerous varieties of the human species, and many diver* 
sities of languages: the wide-extended plains would present more 
unity and relationship. Between the ^gean and the HaUs the 
ancient Phrygian language was the ruling dialect, which it is con¬ 
jectured might have some afbnity to the Armenian. But more 
than a dozen nations,’*^ or national varieties were found also within 
these limits: on the coast might be heard the varied forms of the 
flexible Greek; in the interior the barbarous dialect of the Carians 
and other tribes, indigenous or foreign. 

But east of the Halys, extending on one side to the Tigris, and 
on the othcr>from the Caucasus to the Indian ocean, were found 
the numerous dialects of the Semitic tongue. The condition of 
the various members of this great family was determined by their 
geogiaphical position. In the fertile plains of Babylonia they 
raised imperishable monuments, and cultivated the productive 
soil; in the Arabian desert they became robbers, or the carriers 
of commodities across their extended wastes; and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the Tyrian, who occupied the centre of the 
then known-.world, collected in his warehouses the products of 
India, Africa and western Europe. 

The dialects of the Persian may be supposed to have com¬ 
menced at the Tigris, and to have extended to the upper waters 
of the Indus. We are now waiting with impatience for further 
information on the Zend, the sacred language of the Medes, on 
the Pelvi and the Parsi, the last Ithe tongue of Cyrus and his con¬ 
quering hordes. From a comparison of the vocabularies as far 
as they are now known, d close relationship between these three 
dialects is inferred, tliough there is sufficient diflerence to justify 
us in naming them as three vaiieties. aThe delects of this .language 
were diffused as far as Armenia, where the interpreter of Xeno¬ 
phon, ill the memorable retreat, addressed the natives in the Per¬ 
sian language.f When the army proceeded further to the west, 
they found on the shores of the Euxine the savage barbarians, 
who must be placed in a general cla^s with the almost innumera¬ 
ble varieties of the Caucasian tribes. 

The relationship that probably exists between the Zend and 
the Sanscrit, between the sgcred language of Persia and India, is 

, * Herod, lib. i. {28. ' t Anab. lib. iv. 5.10. 

VOL. V. NO. IX. t 
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jilrobahly reserved for the labours of our own age lo establish a^d 
confirm. * ’ 

F/om this general view it foliows^ that the author's plan con¬ 
templates the Persian empire in ats full extent, as the subject of 
his inquiries into early Asiatic history and commerce. But two 
nations \yere comprehended in the Persian Asiatic empire, which 
had an historical existence before their masters, and while under 
their dominion were the principal merchants and manufacturers 
of Asia. The Phoenicians and the Babylonians rcquiie, therefore, 
a separate discussion. In the chapter on the Scythians the learned 
inquirer collects all that can be known of the contemporary tribes 
of central Asia, and of the directions which certain branches of 
commerce took through their extensive steppes.* 

.The next great division of this volume comprehends a geogra¬ 
phical and statistical view of the Persian monarchy in its satrapies 
or provincial governments. It is preceded, according to the 
general plan of the author, by a brief notice of the* original writers 
from whom our information is derived. Some of these authori¬ 
ties, which are principally Greek and Hebrew, have been already 
referred to. 

It was under the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, that 
the first attempt was made to consolidate the unwieldy empire of 
Cyrus, and to give to it a kind of political form and existence. 
But the twenty great divisionsf of Darius were not so much re¬ 
gular satrapies, as a classification of the conquered people accord¬ 
ing to national stock and language. The end and object of the 
arrangement was the better collecting of the revenue lor the pro¬ 
per support of tljc king and bis hoiisehold.J In presenting then 
a geographico-statistical view of^the Great King’s dominions, it 
will be found useful to join to the testimony of Herodotus that of 
Strabou, Arrian* Xenophon, Ctesias, and other writers occasion- 
^ly. But in makiiig use of such a write! as Strabon, for example, 
it is necessary always to bear,iii mind what is the particular period 
that we wish to illusQate, aiil to examine with caution the facts 
stated by an author who lived subsequent to the Persian dynasty. 
We may make for the purpose of ‘geographical description three 
great divisions of the Persian Asiatic monarchy: the first will 
comprise the countries between the JKgean sea and the Euphrates; 
the second those between, the Euphrates and the Indus,; the third, 
under the name of Persian India, does not admit of precise limits, 

• Founded |jhrincipally on,Herodotus, lib. iv, c«24, &c. ' 

t lib- iii. c. 89, &B. 

l Am fixing of the qubU or contingent that each people was bound to supply for 

m uitts and foreign expeditions. 
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biU expresses in an indefinite inanfi.er the connection between the 
great monarch and the nearest people of northern India. In de¬ 
scribing these separate provinces the author combines with .geo¬ 
graphical facts much useful information on the religious rites, the 
natural or artificial products, and the commerce of the many na¬ 
tions contained in the king’s dominions. One obvious advantage 
that arises from extensive conquests, is the general preservation of 
peace over a larger space, and the consequent facilities given to 
commerce. A great part of the traffic of Asia is necessarily a 
caravan trade, which would increase rapidly in so extensive ay 
empire, when it could be traversed in safety.* In the decline of 
the Persian monarchy, indeed, the provincial governors had be¬ 
come almost'independent of the king; and even in the better 
periods, wars between the satraps were frequent enough to pre¬ 
sent obstacles to peaceful commerce. 

But the maritime traffic of Phoenicia, perhaps, was rather 
improved than impaired under the Persian dynasty. The mer¬ 
chants of Tyre were under no apprehension of attacks from the 
wild tribes of the deserts, who had more than once carried their 
ravages over the best parts of Syria. They were left to pursue 
their gainful commerce on the condition of furnishing the best 
part of the king’s navy. Driven from Sicily and the w'esterii 
Mediterranean.by Greek competition, they appear to have turned 
themselves with increased ardour to the boundless East, where a 
richer commerce and less opposition would reward them for their 
enterprise and industry. 

Sardis, the ancient capital of the Lydian kings, stood in an ex¬ 
tensive plain at the foot of Tniolus, on one of the tributary 
stieams of the Ilermus. Undcr,the Persians it became the head¬ 
quarters of the king when he visited w^estern Asia, and the chief 
residence of the Satrap of Lydia. It continued to be, as it was 
in the time of Creesus, one of the great commercial emporiums of 
Asia, the resort of Greeks from the «oa8t, and of the nations of 
the interior. Here the luxurious Hersian found in- tl?e slave- 
market the male and female captive suited to his taste, together 
with the eunuch, whom the dexterity of the Greek qualified to be 
an inmate of the harem.t 

From Sardis there was a royal roadlj! to Susa, beyond the Tigris, 
where the king generally resided. This route is minutely de- 

• Sec Anab. i. 9.13. t Herod, lib. viii. 105. 

t In a Supplement at the end uf %l. i. part iii. lleenen.faas enumerated Ibe chief 
caravan routes of ancient Asia, 'i'lic commercial relations of the Persian king’s sub¬ 
jects cannot be better shown than by mentioning a few of the ^principal roads. These 
arc laid down hy lieeren, in the Map of Asia which accompanies bis b(y>k: he lifts also 
marked Mmc of the probable scn-tracks. 

I. 2 
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scribed by Herodotus,* who gives us the number of royal statif^ns 
or posts. To have a ready communication with western Asia, 
and the Greek towns on the coast of louia, was essential for pre¬ 
serving the integrity of the monarchy, and the dependency of one 
of its fairest portions. On this route, at certain intervals, about 
a day’s journey distant, horses and men were always kept in readi¬ 
ness. When the royal commands were issued, the messenger 
from the first station carried them to the second with all possible 
speed; from the second they \vere as sjjcedily transmitted to the 
third, and thus forwarded to their destination. “There.is no 
liuman thing,” says Herodotus,*]' that caii be compared in speed 
with this system of posts—neither snow, nor rain, nor the burn¬ 
ing sun, nor the darkness of night prevents the postmen from ac¬ 
complishing their prescribed distance with all possible speed.” 
Some critics have converted this royal posting establisliment into 
a regular posting system for the- benetit of all the ‘people, which 
opinion is at variance with what we learn from Herodotus, and 
entirely inconsistent with Asiatic notions. In their political sys¬ 
tems the king is everything. We may compare with this Persian 
system of conveying information to the remote parts of the empire, 
the posting establishment of Kublai Khan,J who sent his orders 
from his royal city of Cambalu with astonishing rapidity to all 
parts of his dofninions. 

One of the most important commercial roads in the king’s do¬ 
minions, was that v.liich connected Tyre with Gerra, on the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. To determine its direction is not possible at present, 
but there can be no doubt about the beginning and the termination 
of the route. 

That the Phoenicians had commercial posts on the Persian 
Gulf, that they, navigated these waters, and cither formed a direct 
communication with the Indian peninsula, or received its pro¬ 
ducts from, other mierchants who met them at this convenient en¬ 
trepot, are facts that may be considered as completely established. 
The tw6 little islands of TJlos and Aradus (the present Baliarein 
isles) bear the names of two Phoenician cities; and a late travel¬ 
ler has found other Phoenician appellations along the coasts of 
this bay. Tradition^ assigned these shores as the original seat of 
the Phoenicians, and their settlements on the Mediterranean were 
supposed to be colonial establishments, which, enjoying a more 
fortunate situation, attained to an historical importance above the 
parent states. Gerra, on the main land opposite to Tylos, was 

* Lib. V. c. SS. Thtrc i$ sn error in bis reckoning, or the fault lies with the copvists. 

t y b. viii. c. 98. 

i Marco Polo, Kerr*s collection, vol. i. 

^ IIiiiiil. nil. i, 1 ; vi». 89. Sltrahon, lib. xvi. p. 766. 
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04ie of their principal clep6t3, from which the Arabs of the, desert 
carried the commodities, probal&ly, to the strong post of Petra in 
Arabia Petraea; here the road from Gerra would intersect the 
caravan route from southern A^'abia, which is that which' now 
connects Mecca and Damascits. From the depot of Petra, the' 
caravan would take a northerly direction till it approximated to 
the southern limit of Judsea; here the merchant might make his 
choice between the markets of Syria and Egypt, as he was now 
approaching the boundaries of both countries. Another route 
from Gerra to the nioutli of the Euphrates, and along the river* 
to the great city of Babylon, may be rendered probable, though 
not perhaps demonstrated; following the course of the stream 
from Babylon, the merchant would arrive at the fords of the 
Euphrates near Circesium, or Thapsacus; and hence his route 
through the^ Syrian desert, past the springs of Tadmor, (the 
Homan Palmyra,) to the coast of Phoenicia would be compara¬ 
tively easy. Though it is difficult to say how' much, Indian com¬ 
merce took this direction before or duiring the Persian dynasty, 
w'e have some indications of its very early existence. When 
Joseph was sold by his brothers, he fell into the bauds of a caravan 
of Ishninelitcs, who were carrying spices on their camels from 
Gilead to Egyphf This passage can hardly refer to the direct 
route across.the desert from Gerra. 

Another impiortant commercial road must not be omitted, 
which connected Bitbyion and Susa with central Asia and northern 
India. Babylon, a rich manufacturing town, celebrated for its 
line fabrics of linen or cotton and woollen cloihs.t for the cutting 
of precious stones,'and the manufacturing of fashionable walking- 
sticks, had a ready communicapon with the neighbouring political 
capital of Susa. The great road to India ran north from Susa 
for some distance to av^oid the sandy wastes dif the east, and was 
therefore, to a certain extent, the same as the royal road already 
mentioned that ran from Susa to ^rdis. ^ But on the borders of 
Media it took an easterly direction ^hrougH Ecbatana,^ the capital 
of that province, and crossed a mountain chain at the long and 
narrow defile commonly called the Caspian gates.|| It then 
was carried through Parthia, through the town afterwards called 
Alexandria in Aria, and making a bend towards the south 

* It is a inistake to 8iip}>ose that an extensive coiniuerrc was ever carried on up the 
river by water, tiie navifcation against' the stream being tedious and almost impossible. 
Sec Herod, lib. i. 194!. The tmn^ission of goods from New Orleans up the Mississippi 
had no existence worth recording till the introduction of steam-boats. 

i* Genesis, xxxvii. $6. 

X Herod, lib. i. 19d. 

^ Jlamatlan, 


II Lai. N. See rihi. vi. I f. 
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tfarougrh the territories of the Drangas towards the Choes, a^d 
the otlier northern tributaries *of the mighty Indus. But from 
Alexandria in Aria another road branched out to the north, 
and led the enterprising merchant to Bactra on the Oxus, to 
Maracanda, j^the modern Sainarcand,) and towards the Jaxartes, 
or Sirr, the limit of commercial adventure, and the frontier of the 
Tartar tribes. The diligence with which the author has collected 
the passages of ancient writers, and the excellent illustrations 
which he has given from our present knowledge of Asiatic geo¬ 
graphy and commerce, are deserving of the highest commendation. 
Our information about central Asia is, however, yet too incom¬ 
plete to enable us to comprehend fully many curious notices 
scattered through the Greek historians and geographers. At 
Bactra we tind ourselves in a spot consecrated by the earliest tra¬ 
ditions as the original scat of civilization and the arts of social 
life: we stand in the commercial centre of Asia, iit the “ con¬ 
fluence’^ of nations,” where men from the extremities of the con¬ 
tinent might exchange their respective wares.f 

From Bactra one route led to the nations on the northern 
•waters of the Indus, towards the modern kingdom of Caubul: 
another ran in an eastern direction towards the Indians of Ctesias, 
who border on the great desert; this description corresponds to 
the province of Little Bucharia and the central wastes of Gobi. 
The track from Susa to the rich gold deposits of Asia is thus 
clearly laid down, and we have now arrived at the native country 
of some of those strange and marvellous*$tories which embellish 
the narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias. 

Professor Heeren is among the first, perhaps he is the very first, 
who has demonstrated the full v^lue of the information to be 
derived from these two writers. Amidst the wild, extravagant, 
and, sometimes, 'apparently silly stories of Ctesias, he detects 
the small grain of puth, which the knavery or ignorance of the 
Asiatic paders often conCcalc^d from die Greek doctor. From 
a passage .in iBliian*s J^Iistory^ of Animals, apparently founded 
on the authority of Ctesias, the author is led to- conclude the 
existence, at that remote period, of a caravan trade between 
Bu^charia and China. The Indians bordering on the great 
deserts go in companies of two or three thousand, armed: they 
return in the third or the fourth year to their homes with the 
gold they have procured.”! £<very circumstance in this short ac- 

* See Heeren, 4il>. i.V *17. 

Buchtura dr Bokhara is no^, what.Bactra once waa, the centre of the Asiatic cara¬ 
van trade. 

t Book iv, ■ 

menCiotted as the object of this expedition; but Silk might and would 
be praonjijd^ they really visited China. The precise antiquity of ihc Silk' trade has 
satisfactor*^ demonstrated. ^ 
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cpunt is favourable to the author’s supposition, and w^en the 
nature of Asiatic commerce ii understood, there is nothing im¬ 
probable ill tlie hvpotlicsis. The caravan trade of Asia in its full 
extent had just the same facilities for its origin and continuance, 
at any period to which historical records carry us back, as it has 
at the' present day. That Bactra or Maracandu might contain 
in their markets all the products of Asia, even in the time of the 
first Darius, is a possible and a probable. fact; whether the evi¬ 
dence adduced to support it be satisfactory is quite another 
question. It may be remarked that an examination into the ex¬ 
tent of ancient navigation requires much more care and caution 
than the discussion of the caravan trade; for the conveyance of 
goods across the wide plains of Asia, docs not present us with a 
history of progress and improvement like that of maritime com¬ 
merce. 

We have'indicated a few of the principal commercial routes in 
Persian Asia to show the nature of Ueeren’s work, and to invite 
attention to a further prosecution of this curious inquiry. 

The remarks of Heeren on the remains of Persepolis and 
their connection wuth early Persian history, have excited much 
discussion, and brought on the author some literary abuse. Of 
the three historical classes into which these ruins may be distri- 
but€'.d, it is only the oldest, which belongs to the ancient Persian 
dynasty, that’ have any connection with his subject. 

After giving a ground-plan* of the remains of Persepolis, or 
TschiZ-Minar, and a general description of their present condi¬ 
tion, he attempts to elucidate their age and character by reference 
to our written authorities. It is here tliat we find the value of 
the scanty fragments of the Persian history of Ctesias which 
Photius has preserved in his Muriobiblon; they present us with 
some information of a kind which Herodotus could hardly obtain, 
and which is peculiarly*appropriate for explaining the design of 
the buildings of Persepolis. Un^er the eUrly Persian raonarchs 
Persepolis was the religious capital of th^ empire, to which the 
kings repaired at certain periods to perform devotional rites j to 
the eyes of the genuine Persian it would always appear as their 
true and national metropolis. Here the monarch, after his death, 
reposed in a tomb hewm out of the native rock, and in whatever 
distant part of his empire he might die, his body was conveyed in 
solemn procession to the city'where his ancestors rested. The 
chief attendants of the king, his faithful eunuchs, accompanied 


* Plates of the ruins of Persepolis and the inscriptions may be seen in Chardin; and 
bOiue rough attempts in the Universal Jfistory, vol, ir. The designs by Ker-Porter are 
said to be the must correct and complete. ' 
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the bo(]y of their master, and. closed their often eventful life in 
watching at their sovereign’s grav^. 

One of the two sepiilchres which are hewn in the mountain 
rock near the mins of Tschil'Minor, our author believes to be 
the tomb of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the most kind and 
benevolent of the Persian nioiiarcns. Near the close of bis life, 
he visited the original and native seat of the Persians, where it is 
probable he died, and was buried; his faithful servant,* Baga- 
pates, watched over his tomb for seven long years, till death put 
an end to his weary vigils. 

In the last edition of his article on the Babylonians, Heeren 
has added some valuable matter on the site and ruins of ancient 
Babylon. Its position^ near the modem village of Hillah is in¬ 
disputably fixed, and the doubt about the existence of the Tower 
of Belus is completely removed by its being identified with the 
huge mass of the Birs Nimrod, situated on the westX side of the 
river. Babylon has been like an immense brick-feld, from whose 
inexhaustible stock the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphou probably 
drew their materials, as Balsora and Bagdad have, done in more 
recent times; but enormous ruins still remain and tower over the 
desolation that is around them, perhaps the most ancient remnants 
of the architectural labours of man.§ 

After discussing the statistical geography of the Persian empire, 
we come to the consideration of its origin, its pblititcal form, and 
religious institutions; under the 6rst head are induded the prero¬ 
gatives of the king, in whose sacred person was, centered, according 
to Asiatic usage, every pow'er that could affect the life and pro¬ 
perty of his people. Tim religious institutions, that we are ac¬ 
quainted with, were probably conf n^ to the Pasargadae, the chief 
Persian tribe, and to the Achsmenidae, its leading family, which 
furnished Persia* with her kings. Many Persian tribes un¬ 
doubtedly retained i^eir primitive usages, while the nobler families 
adopted the rites of the Medqj^ with the same facility with which 
they put on the dress the oenquered nation.|| A sacred caste, 
called the Magi, distinct and set apart like the Levites of Israel, 
possessed the management of ecclesiastical affairs;^ they taught 
the doctrines of Zerduscht, the benevolent Bactrian lawgiver, 
whose humanuing precepts inculcated many beneficial truths. 


* Ctedw, Per«ica, cap. 19. Edition Balir. 
i Soe Bich’s two Slemoin, 1815.1818 j and Ker>Porter*ft Travels. 

Miijoe placed tbia tower op the oast «dc. 

f Gen«iu, xi. 9, S, 4* ^ 

Herod, lib. i. 135. 

.'That the Magi mentioned in Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon partially taught 
*":tfines of Zeitiuccht cannot now be doubted. 
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V. 

an4 encouraged the useful arts of life under the name an^ the 
covering of religious duties. * * 

An examination into the provincial governments, the finance 
system (which was less complicati^ than ours), the resources* for 
war, and the mode of raising the necessary supplies, concludes 
the volume on the Persians. Tiie student of Herodotus and of 
Grecian history in general, as far as it is. connected with Persian 
nfiairs, \vili never understand wiiat he is reading, till facts are 
presented to him in that point of. view from which the author 
contemplates them. 

Between ancient and modern Asiatic monarchies of great extent 
the common features of resemblance are so striking, that modern 
4sia, with its physical and moral character, is the best school in 
which to study the Asia of Herodotus and Xenophon. Professor 
Heeren has incidentally drawn many useful illustrations from this 
source. * . ■ 

Within the limits of the empire of Darius was included the 
fertile Delta of Egypt, and the banks of the Nile as far south as 
Syenc. The volume* on Egypt contains a mine of useful and 
curious information illustrative of the architectural remains, the 
physical character, and the ancient political condition of this land 
of wonders. To examine it satisfactorily would require more time 
and knowledge than we at present possess; and the best Egyptian 
antiquarians areatill waiting in daily expe^ation of receiving new 
additions to what they have already learned. 

The connection between Egypt and the country of the £thio> 
pians, and the progress of religious colonies and architectural 
knowledge down the stream of the Nile., arc placed by the learned 
author among those historical probabilities diat approach to ra¬ 
tional certitude. His ingenious conjectures receive fresh contir- 
iiiation from every traveller: the holy shrine* of Amnion,f the 
source of the religious*and social systems that spread to the 
waters of the Mediterranean, stands unveiled to our wondering 
eyes. The author’s enthusiasm carries U| along with him, and 
we almost believe we see the original seat of Egyptian learning 
and commerce, that received their maturer growth in a more 
favoured soil and climate. 

The commercial intercourse that connected Egypt with the 
nations of 'southern and eastern Africa, must one time have had 
for its centra the far-famed Melbej^ the traffic between this eni- 

* The student cannut ntiderstand Uerodotiu, book ii, without its assistance. 

*t Heoreit, vol. ii. part 1, on tlie ruiits of Naga, the ancient Meroe. His* former 
hypothesis is confirmed byr Cailfiaud’s recent discoveries. 

' On I lie main stream of the Nile, the AsUpus^ near the modern site of Chandi, 
Ut. 17° N. 
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porivm and Axiim and Azab, the latter near the atraits of Bahel- 
mandeb, indicate a connectfori with southern Arabia, and the 
African regions in the neighbourhood of Cape Gardafui. 

But the most interesting and the most extensive branch of 
African traffic we must contemplate in the political and com¬ 
mercial hivStory of Carthage, perhaps one of the most original and 
complete of I^rofessor Heeren*s researches. 

The same enterprising people who sailed on the Indian ocean 
and collected tlie valuable wares of the East, navigated the western 
Mediterranean and the w'^aters of the Atlantic. On the northern 
coast of Africa^ on a peninsula in the recess of a spacious bay, 
bounded by Capes lion and Zibib, a colony of Phoenicians built 
the town of Carthage.* It was not, however, the only settlement 
on this coast: Utica, north of Carthage, claimed a higher anti¬ 
quity ; and the two towns of Leptis, as well as Adrumetum and 
Hippo, are said to have been original and independent Phoenician 
settlements. The eastern limit of the Carthaghiian possessions 
in Africa, when these several towns assumed a kind of consolidated 
form with Carthage as the leading member, wasf determined on 
the east by their proximity to the territory of Cyrenc; tlie tower 
of Euprantus on the eastern coast of the greater Syrtes was the 
boundary line. 

To assign any dednite western boundary is impossible, for they 
appear to have had trading posts all along the coast as far us the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and, probably, at one time thus formed a 
commercial and military route into Spain. 0.n.tbe island of Sar¬ 
dinia the Carthaginians kept a military force; thieir possession of 
Corsica is doubtful; bul in the fertile Sicily they succeeded to 
the possessions of Uie parent state of Phoenicia, whew she with¬ 
drew from the-commerce of the western woihl. Majorca, Mi¬ 
norca, and Malta were occupied by the Carthaginians as conve¬ 
nient posts for red^n^ their ships, and as dep6ts for mercantile 
commodities, from which they- jealous and exclusive system kept 
away all foreign roerebants a»long as they could. Coins and in¬ 
scriptions prove the existence of a Greek colony in Malta, but its 
history and its fortunes are unknown. But the great mart for 
Carthaginian wares, and in the later periods of the state, the scene 
of their foreign conquests, was the extensive peninsula of Spain. 
Ill the southern portion, and in 'the favoured province of Anda- 
lusia,'the Tyrians had long carri^ on a lucrative commerce with 
the natives, by which they obtained a plentiful supply of the 
precious mclkls. The towu of Gades, situated beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, and on the shores of the wide Atlantic, was their 



* 


H. C. 87B, acetU'din!; lo the usual chroiiohiiii^I rrefcooiu^. 
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wQfitern emporium, and a convenient point to set out from yi ex¬ 
ploring the coasts of Europe add *Africa. Tin and amber were 
commodities with w'hich the Phoenicians supplied the Greeks in 
the time of Herodotus,* who tejls us the names of the places 
from whence they were said to be procured; it is inferred from 
this that the Scilly islands and the Prussian.coast of the Baltic 
were visited by these adventurous merchants. But though the 
fact is not impossible, perhaps hardly improbable, as nothing 
more than the skill necessary for a coasting voyage was requisite 
for accomplishing this, we cannot admit tlie proofs of this naviga¬ 
tion to be conclusive. Tin might be procured from the north¬ 
western angle of the Spanish peninsula, and the amher of Prussia 
might pass through the hands of many seini-barbarous- traders to 
the nations who dwelt on the northern coasts of the Adriatic bay. 

Respecting Carthaginian navigation south of the Straits of* 
Gibraltar alonw the African coast, we possess a very curious do¬ 
cument. At an early period, on which the chronologersf are not 
agreed, llauno, the chief magistrate, conducted,sixty vessels and 
‘30,000 colonists to form settlements on. the coast of Fez and 
JVlorocco. On his return he .suspended in the temple of Cronus, 
at Cartilage, a copper tablet, containing a brief statement of the 
events of iliis voyage and the limits of his navigation. For our 
copy of it, w'hich is in the Greek language, we are indebted, pro¬ 
bably, to the curiosity*of some Greek merchant. 

Of this singul^ar relic Hecreii has given a translation, with 
some few remarks.;{; The remotest southern point where a colony 
W’as left, w'as the little island of Cerne, which one modern geogra¬ 
pher places near the island Fcdal, and two other critics at a place 
called Arguin. The latitude of Fedal is about 33^°, and that of 
Argiiiu about 20^°; thus we have a difference of in the posi¬ 
tion assigned to Cerne, Heeren is inclined tv place Cerne near 
Mogador, (Lat. 31 i®), or ut Santa Cruz, one d,egree further south. 
Beyond Cerne it was only a voyage^ of diacovery; its limits, ac¬ 
cording to the respective systems «of Boqgainvillc, R^ennel, and 
Gosselin, are stated in the Supplement to the Encyclopsedia Brit- 
tamiica.§ 

But contemporary with the expedition of Hanuo,]| there was 
another voyage of discovery undertaken by Himilcon along tl\e 
west coast of Spain, and France, and as far as the Scilly islands. 
It is only in the half-finished poeim of Festus Avienus (a Latin 
poet of the fourth century), entitled " Ora Maritinia,’^ that we 

* Book iii, ebap. 115. ' < 

t Heereri makes it' probable that rtiese plantations were made about B. C. 450. 

t Voi.ii. part 1. Appendix. 

^ Ariirlc—Africa. • ' jl Plin\, lib. li. 67, quoted by Hcercn., < 
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find these curious facts, ^vhich the author tells us he derived fsom 
Punic annals of an ancient date*. 

From the description in Diodorus* of a romantic island l^^ing 
in the Atlantic, which the Plioenician navigation had readied, and 
Carthage afterw'ards regarded as a place of refuge from that des¬ 
tiny which she foresaw, our author infers that the delightful island 
of Madeira,was known to these people. He goes still further: 
he recognizes in some lines of Festus Avienus an appropriate de¬ 
scription of the island of Teneriffe and its volcanic mountain, 
which fear had dedicated to Cronus, the tutelary God of Carthage.f 
The extensive maritime commerce of Carthage had received 
considerable illustration from various writers before Heeren un¬ 
dertook to devclope and explain it still further. But he is the 
first who has placed in a clear and striking light the connection of 
, this city w'ith the nations of central Africa, and with the caravans 
that traversed the wilderness from Thebaj in Eg}'pt towards the 
west. If we compare the position of the modern towns of Tri¬ 
poli, Tunis and Algiers with that of Carthage, and consider the 
nature of their commerce at the present day, we cannot doubt 
that similar circumstances must long ago have produced cone- 
sponding results. The commodities of central Africa, of the desert, 
and of the region of Biledulgcrid, contain the elements of a cara¬ 
van trade, extending from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Niger. Central Africa has furnished in all ages slaves, 
male and female, for the inhabitants of the Mediterranean coast; 
gold and ivory also are the products of this remote land. The 
Sahara contains inexhaustible deposits of salt; the region of 
Biledulgerid abounds in dates, an article as important in African 
traffic as grain is in these northern, countries; and in the native 
tribes of the Sahara we find the active and enduring inhabitant of 
the desert, whose nomadic life qualifies ^him to be the carrier of 
the sandy wastes.j:^ 

. On the sure and solid basi^ of an accurate knowledge of Afri¬ 
can internal commerce, anck its unchanging and unchangeable 
character, Heeren establishes, by the aid of Hei-odotus^ princi¬ 
pally, its nature and direction when Carthage was at the height of 
its prois^rity. Those who are accustomed to investigations of 

• Ub. iii. c. 19, • t Vol. ii. part i. 106. 

t Sonoe critics deny tliat the Camel was known west of the Nile before the Arab 
conquests. If tliis be aduiitled, (he extent of the ancient African caravan trade will 
appear doabtful^to aoiiie, while others will be ready to deny its existence altugethr r. 
That the Camel was used in African traffic at a very early period, and before the time 
of Herodotus, may be rendered certain by direct evidence: the existence of an extru¬ 
sive inland commerce, proved by other and iiidcimndenl (estiiuony, will strengthen 

J e arij^iuent in favour of the Camel. 

% Lib. iv. c. J81, Ac. » 
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this kind, know very well that it requires much laborious exa> 
mination, and many words, to st^tq all the reasons in favour^of an 
hypothesis, which itself can be exhibited in small compass. It 
will be sufficient then to mention briefly the results. , 

There is no reason for supposing that Carthage had a direct 
share in the central trade, but her immense consumption of slaves 
and other African commodities required and demonstrate her re¬ 
mote participation in it. FroraThebap in upper Egypt a route is 
traceable (in Herodotus) through the ancient Ammonium, (the 
modern Siwah,) and through Augila, to the Garamantes, whose 
position is the modern Fezzau. Alourzuk, the capital of Fezzan, 
is now one of the great stations between Tripoli and the interior: 
in the country of the Garamantes, then, we believe that the road 
from Theba; intersected that which led from central Africa to¬ 
wards the site of modern Tripoli. From Mourzuk, or some spot 
not far distant, (probably Zuila,) the road seems to have run, in 
the present route of Tripoli, towards the tribes on the smaller 
Syrtis, who wore within the limits of the Carthaginian empire. 
Thus, through Thebaj in Egypt, and through the territory of the 
Garamantes, Carthage might receive the products of this exten¬ 
sive continent: that she did possess them is undeniable. 

The political institutions, the naval, military and commercial 
resources of Carthage, and the history of her struggle with the 
ruling city of the Italian peninsula, present some of the most in¬ 
teresting and instructive of all subjects of ancient investigation. 
Her own annals are lost, with the exception of a few scattered 
fragments preserved in the language of other nations; and it is 
only in the writings of Greeks or Homans that we can attempt to 
trace her origin and her fortunes. From Herodotus, Polybius 
and Aristotle,* Professor Heeren has cbllecletl the scattered no¬ 
tices that exist, and he has combined with them facts incidentally 
noticed by other wntevs. The results of his labours deserve a full 
and complete examination, which must bo deferred to another 
opportunity. • 


• JuiitiituSi the epitoinizer of Trogus Puinpeius. is the only writer who presents a 
continuous histurjr of the early condition of Carthage: his narrative doe$ possess some 
value, principally oti this account. 
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Art.^VI.—1. Coltezione di tutt} * Poemi in Ungiia Napoletdha. 
(Collection of Poems in the Neapolitan language.) 28 vol. ' 
l^nio. Napoli, 1783—8. 

2. Codezione dclle Opere in diaietto Napoktano, edita da G. De 
Simone. (Collection of Works in the Neapolitan dialect.) 
VoU 1.—III. Napoli, 1826. 8vo. 

3. Poeiic Sici/iane deli' i^bate Giovanni Meli. (Sicilian Poems 
bv the Abbe G. Meli.) 7 vol. 12mo. Palermo, 1814. 

Italy has been, from the oldest times on record, a land of many 
races and of many tongnes. Whether this be owing to its geo¬ 
graphical position—holding out inducements to early coloni/.ation 
and foreign invasion—or to the nature of its coriligurution and 
surface, a long narrow peninsula divided by lofty ridges and rapid 
streams into many distinct regions, the fact is certain that the 
inhabitants of Italy in the extended acceptation oT the name, 
(meaning'the whole country between the Alps ant) the two seas.) 
never acknowledged a universal oral language. Ikdbre Rome’s 
palmy days, the Veneti, the Gauls, the Liguri, the Etruscans, 
the Osci, the Sumnites, the Brutii, the Siculi, and the colonies 
of Magna Graicia, all had peculiar idioms. Aitiioiigh Roman 
conquest spread far and wide the use of the language of Lutiuni, 
which became every where the language of government, of cor¬ 
respondence, and of the educated people, yet (he old provincial 
idioms were not tlieroby obliterated, and they can be traced as 
having been spoken even under the Caesars. Latin was to .the 
Roman empire what Arabic was afterwards to the vast and 
motley nations which acknowledged at one time the swav of the 
Caliphs. Even in Italy, it is more than doiibtful whether, in the 
provinces remote from Rome, Latin ever became the common 
hmiiliar language.of the people. Cicero says himself, that the 
use of Latin was confined exignis Jinibus^* Italy propel' was 
considered by the Romans to e^xteiid northwards only as far as 
the Rubicon, and from thence^long the chain of the Apeimines 
to the rivcr*Macra, on the boundaries of Liguria. Within these 
limits it would appear as if Latin finally superseded the for¬ 
mer idioms; and it is remarkable that in modern Italy also the 
same Hue 'marks the boundary on that side of the oral Italian. 
Although the language of Romp had become, under the Caisais, 
the universal literary idiom of the empire, yet even the classical 
writers of the countries north of the Apennines appear to have 
yielded to a Certain influence of the aboriginal dialects, and 
Patavinian, Veronese, and other idiotisms, were easily discernible 
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to the practised critics of Latiuni. That Latin was spoken and 
prohouiiced differently in the variquf^ provinces, and by the vaAous 
■classes of people, we have Cicero’s authority for believing. That 
great orator recommended the iirh&n proniiiiciation, certa pox 
Romani generis urhisque proprict, alike removed from rustic 
coarseness and from foreign petulance and impertinence.* 

After the repeated invasions of the northern tribes, Teutonic, 
Gothic, and Scythian idioms mixed themselves with the spoken 
dialects of Italy, especially in the great plains between the Alps 
and the Apennines, where at hnst the Lougobards permanently 
settled. In central Italy, in Tuscany, Latium, and the Apennine 
districts, as far as the Abruzzi, the invaders did not establish their 
fixed residence; the language of these regions, therefore, which 
from the proximity to Rome had already merged into Latin, was 
less disfigured with barbarisms, and gradually transformed itself 
into that modern dialect, the legitimate offspring of the Latin, 
which was afterwards called Tuscan or Italian, whilst in' the 
north the spoken dialects, that were orij^inally foreign to the 
Latin, became still further estranged from it by fresh ’^Fransalpine 
admixtures. This accounts for the peculiar features that pervade 
all the dialects of northern Italy, with the exception of the Vene¬ 
tian, (Venice was a sort of colony of Rome,) such as truncated 
terminations, abundance and harshness of consonants, nasal 
sounds, and that unharmonious pronunciation of certain vow'els, 
especially tlu^ «, which AHieri, himself a Subalpinc, so strongly 
reprobaU‘d, .aIl features which separate by a strong line of demar¬ 
cation the dialects of the north from thos^ of the rest of Italy, 
and give to the former a distinct foreign appearance. 

To the soulli of the Apennines we have 'ruscaiiy and the 
Roman states, where the spoken idiom bears to the written one 
an adinity similar to that existing between the written and the 
oral French or Knglisb. 'riie country people and the lower 
orders, especially in the Roman provinces, make use of vulgar¬ 
isms, and have peculiarities of proutinciation, which are not, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to constitute a separate dialect; but in 4lie city of 
Rome the language of the educated classes is remarkably pure, 
and the pronunciation soft and liquid. The Florentine has been 
called the Attic, and the Roman may be called the Ionic of 
modern l^aly. The oral Italian extends as far as the frontiers of 
Naples, it even penetrates into the* Abruzzi round the shores of 
the lake of Celano and as far as Aquila, where it is spoken nearly 
the same as in the Roman territory. In short, from Abruzzo to 
the frontiers of Bologna and Modena, and thence to the Gulf of 
La Spezia, the people may be said to acknowledge one common 


• l)c Oratofp, Itb. Hi. cap. 12. 
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idiom, interspersed here and there by provincialisms, as occurs 
in every country. , ^ ‘ 

But matters alter as we advance into the kingdom of Naples ;* 
the/'e we find ourselves agaiA in a country of dialects, unintelligible 
to the unpractised Tuscan or Roman, as well as to the foieigner 
W'ho is'acquainted only with the written Italian. The Neapolitan, 
along the coast of the Mediterraneaii^ and the Apulian, (Pugliese) 
in the provinces towards the Adriatic, are languages as old as, if 
not older than, the Tuscan. Galiani, in his treatise on the 
Neapolitan dialect, demonstrates its antiquity, and its formation 
from J:he Latin and Greek dialects that were spoken in southern 
Italy under the Romans, mixed afterwards with Provencal, Nor- 
man, and other ultramontane idioms introduced at the various 
invasions. Matteo Spinello wrote in the 13th century hisjlistory 
of Frederic 11. in a language which, although resembling at times 
the infant Italian used by the courtiers of that monarch, cannot 
be styled otherwise than Neapolitan. This dialect was used at 
the court of the Anjouf'kings. We have a letter written in Nea^ 
politan by Boccaccio, while at the court of Joanna, to his friend 
Francesco Bardi, where it appears that that great Tuscan writer 
so much relished the humour and naivete of the dialect, that he 
was for some time in doubt whether to write his tales In it; had 
he done so, the fate of the Neapolitan language might have been 
materially altered. As it was, the Neapolitan continued to be 
used at the court of Alfonso and the other Aragonese kings; and 
when in the l6th century Tuscan obtained 'snpremacy as a 
literary language, as the language of good society all over tlie 
peninsula, the vernacular idiom of Naples still continued to be the 
common medium of conversation in that kingdom. In the seven¬ 
teenth century it was cultivated by poets of no despicable parts, 
and thus became a wiritten language, whilst its cognate the Puglicse 
remained confined as a mere vulgar dialect within the narrow 
provincial limits of<the Adriatic districts, its literary productions 
being only a few trilling ephemeral compositions. The Pugliese 
is, however, introduced in th^Neapolitan farces as the Yorkshire 
or Somersetshire dialects are on the English stage; it is best 
spoken in its vernacular purity by the. people of Bisceglia. In 
some villages of Puglia, dialects of Greek and Albanian are also 
spoken. On the gulf of Taranto an admixture of Sicilian is per¬ 
ceivable, and it continues throughout Calabria, the dialects of 
that province forming a medium between Neapolitan and Sicilian. 

During the last century, when Naples became again a sepa¬ 
rate kingdom under a branch of the Bourbons, and the national 
spirit seemed for a tiine to revive the Neapolitan language, which 
bad neglected for a long period under the accumulated 
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misfortunes of’ the rountryi again resumed its rank as die laii; 
guage of poctiy, of Nvit and hirrnbur, and of the popular drama. 
The late King Ferdinand, the first native King of Naples since 
the time of the Aragonese, de\ighted from early habits in the 
conifiany of his countrymen, and showed a strong predilection 
for their vernacular tongue, tlie raciriess and broad humour of 
which he particularly enjoyed. He continued to speak it to the 
end of his long life. 'I'he French invasion, howevijr, and the re¬ 
actions, proscriptions, and miseries of all kinds that followed at 
the close of last century, had the effect of silencing even Neapo¬ 
litan garrulity, and the popular dialect felt the intluence of the 
evil dav. 

Since the peace and the restorations of 1814-15* attempts 
have been made in the north as well as in the south to revive 
the cidlivation of dialect literature. This bias has been depre¬ 
cated by mahy, and especially by Tuscan writers, as being anti¬ 
national, and as tending to keep the Italians disunited at a time 
when other circumstances seemed to countenance a general ap¬ 
proximation of principles and .feelings in the various populations 
of the peninsula. The long occupation of the French had, by 
the forced and overbearing intrusion of their language, awakened 
the patriotism of the Italians in favour of the beautiful idiom of 
their great classical writers, of the,lovely Tuscan language; and 
Napoleon himself at last consented that in those pro\iiices of 
Italy which he had annexed to the French empiie, extending to 
Home inclusively, Italian might be used in the courts of justice, 
and in the acts of government, simultaneously with French, whilst 
in the two kingdoms of Italy and of Naples, the former had inner 
ceased to be the ministerial language. But French was the lan¬ 
guage of the rulers, of the court and its adherents, the fashion¬ 
able language in short,—nhile the qficial Italian, at all times dis- 
.tolled, and often ungrammatical, out of the liipits of central Italy, 
IxH-ame sadly disfigured by a largeJnfusipn of Gallicisms.* . Af¬ 
ter the overthrow of the French empire, ^ reaction iy thih as-in 
other matters took'place, and Lombards, Venetians, Genoese, 
and Neapolitans, all feeling ashamed of the barbarous Jargon 
they had so long made use of, acknowledged the necessity of a 
return to pure models of writing and of speech. All < onresse«l 
that the convoiitional gibberisli car<rent till then was not Italian. 
But the question w as, where to look for a living specimen v)f the 
national language. That of the old classics appeared simiewliat 

* Such wttrd.s as pei'rr.bni, traltanwuti, chitianzn, Imro, coiilulnUia, arra»giarc, piaz- 
zare, abbimtre, ami phrases like vengo di dhv, sut canqn), nrrirnre for arnidere, and 
muiMM'ous other vile liarharisnis of like ruinage, were then current in Italian ilocu- 
luents and corresponclence. ' 
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. cramped and unmanageable for modern prose. 'The writers of 
the ciglitecntb c‘cntuiy, most valuable for the importance of their 
subjects and the perspicuity with which they bad treated them, 
were/ with few brilliant exceptions, infected with neologisms, 
with foreign idioms and constructions. What was to be done? 
The only part of Italy where an idiom analogous to that of the 
classics was the oral language of the people, was Tuscany; and 
we might add, Rome. That idiom suited all the purposes, 
satisfied all the social wants of an intelligent and refined popu¬ 
lation; here was the living fount from which to draw. To Tus¬ 
cany, therefore, to its writers and to its people, the most judicious 
among the [talians turned their attention, as Alficri hud done 
before them, and the result h*as certainly been beneficial to Italian 
literature and to the spoken Italian used by the educated classes 
all over the peninsula. An opposition, however, manifested it¬ 
self to this acknowledgment of Tuscan supremacy, especially at 
Milan; and it was headed by the talented but irascible Monti, 
and by his son-in-law Pcrticari. .They were offended at the 

. assumed superiority of the Florentines, a superiority which the 
latter asserted with perhaps too much self-complacency, whilst 
their antagonists stoutly maintained that the Italian language, the 
language of Dante and Petraix:h, was totally different from the 
oral Tuscan, which last could only be considered as one of the 
many dialects of the peninsula. ** It was from all the dialects 
that the writers of thp ISth and 14th centuries formed tiie written 
language, and from all the dialects it ought to be recruited still, 
to supply new wants.” The Lombards, therefore, proposed to 
this effect an amphictyonic council of all the learned of Italy, in 
order to compose a new dictionary; that of La Crusca being 
wholly inadequate to the increased wants of a modern nation; 
besides being replete with Florentine idiotisms, 

We by no means intend here to disctiss this much debated 
point, w'liicli has excited so much literary animosity in the penin¬ 
sula, but which luckily seeras^ow somewhat calmed. Wc have 
already'stated the sobef facts concerning the origin of the .written 
Italian, and its indubitable affinitv with the oral Tuscan. That 
the northern and southern dialects of Italy are at least as old as 
either, is also <311 indisputable truth, as much as that they have 
remained greater strangers to the formation of the literary idiom, 
owing to the circumstance of the first great writers being chieffy 
Tuscans, and also to the superior harmony and elegance of the 
Tuscan language. It is also undeniable that the substance of 
the dia^^ is, in a great measure, a corrupt Latin, and that 
have all a considerable affinity with the Tuscan 
written Italian; although, owing to the disfigured ortho- 
and pronunciation, this affinity is not at first so evident. 
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^<1 acute Italian scholar may be ^ble to make out the m'baning 
. of most dialect words when written-; but he will not understand 
familiar conversation carried on in any dialect, unless he reside 
for some time in the particular-state where it is spoken, and 
unless, being gifted with an accurate ear, he study attentively the 
pronunciation of the natives. We speak from experience, having 
bestowed time and pains on the subject. To give our English 
readers an idea of the slate of the matter, we would refer them 
to the ditference (Existing between the written English, and the 
oral English with its local vulgarisms and idiotisms as used by 
various classes, and the lowland Scotch as spoken and written by 
Hums and other Scottish writers. Some of theTtalian dialects, 
especially the northern ones, are even farther 1 ‘einoved from the 
Tuscan or Italian, than the Scotch is from the English. The 
Provengal aiyl Languedocian, considered with reference to the 
rmich, might furnish also a tit comparison. 

Giordani and other patriotic writers 'deplore the attention 
bestowed of lute on the dialects, such as publishing collections of 
works in 'the vernacular idiom of each slate, as has been done 
at JV'JilHii, Venice, Naples, and other Italian cities; they com¬ 
pare dialects to the copper coin which is necessary to the vulgar 
for minute transactions, whilst the literary Italian is like gold or 
silver currency, 'necessary in all important affairs, and the value 
of which is by all acknowledged. But the diajects of Italy are 
not all vulgar; they are spoken by all classes of people from their 
infancy, they form the medium of intimate and familiar conver¬ 
sation, and, as Giordani himself confesses, even educated people 
from the dialect states, while formally conversing with one ano¬ 
ther in the Italian they have learned at school,/' if excited by 
passion or feeling, if inspired by love, pity, or benevolence, resort 
naturally and unconsciously to their vernacular dialect;^’ and 
why ? because they can express themselves more forcibly and 
naturally in it, from its being their language* A Roman 
or a Tuscan, in a similar case, wouldTcontintie to,s]>eai^ Italian. 
Until the fall of the Venetian republic, pleadings at Venice were 
carried on in dialect—popular plays are still written in Venetian; 
as they are in Milanese at Milan, in Piedmontese at Turin. 
The late King'of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, preferred speaking 
Piedmontese at court to both Italian and l^rcnch. At Genoa 
the common language for commercial business is the Genoese— 
priests often preach in the same dialect; the same happens with 
the dialects of Naples and of Sicily. In each of those states 
th.ere is one city or district where the vernacular idiom is spoken 
w'itU a certain retinement, and from whence writers have derived 
their models. All the above-mentioned dialects have dictionaries, 

M 2 
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and ajl have been illustrated by poets, some before, but most of 
tliem after the general revival eff Italian letters in the iGtli century. 
Calmo used the Venetian, Ruzzaiite the Paduan, Maggi the 
Milanese, Cortese the Neapolitan, in their respective dramas. 
After these a host of writers, both in the 17th and in tlje last 
century, whose works are now ‘before us, have enriched the 
dialect literature of their respective countries. Epics, lyrics, 
satires, tales both in verse and in prose, have been the fruit of 
their labours. Tasso’s Jerusalem has been translated into niost 
of the dialects. Partial translations of Dante and Ariosto have 
been attempted, Petrarch has been imitated, and even an amus¬ 
ing parody of the Iliad has made its appearance in broad Neapo¬ 
litan, by a wit of that country. 

As matters now stand, it is impossible for a stranger, or a tra¬ 
veller, whether he be from beyond the Alps or from central Italy, 
to enter into the feelings of the people of the dialect states, t»> 
understand their character and disposition, to relish tlieir wit and 
pleasantry, to transact business with them in thorough confidence, 
to enjoy their society and kind offices, unless he understand their 
vernacular idiom. This may account in part for the deficiency 
•of knowledge observable among foreigners concerning Italian 
domestic societ}’, and for the enormous absurdities we are often 
doomed to read in the lucubrations of tourists. In contingencies 
of a graver nature, in times of popular movements or of military 
undertakings, tlie importance of an acquaintance with the ener¬ 
getic familiar expressions of the people is obvious. Those who 
have commanded Italian troops during the late war can bear wit¬ 
ness to the efficacy of appealing to the feelings of men through 
tlieir mammal language. Nor are the Italian dialects destitute of 
intiinsic merit; ‘each has a peculiar expression of humour, and 
features indipitive*of the national character; some are most feli¬ 
citous in their figurative expressions, anfl poetic in their imagery. 
With regard to sounds, the ^Venetian is soft and musical, the 
Sicilian apd Genoese;are accented and emphatic, the Milanese 
and Piedmontese have a soothiug tone of good-nature, wliilst the 
Neapolitan bears an expression of irresistible droller} and far¬ 
cical humour. Even those that appear most haish and uncouth 
in their orthography, sound pleasant when spoken by feinales. 

It was our brst inteiilion t(i.have treated of the principal Italian 
dialects and of their literature, but we soon found that we should 
unavoidably exceed the limits of an article; we have therefore 
had to choose, and have taken hand the dialects of soutliei ii 
Italy, whose peculiar character and greater affinity with the Latin' 
and Greek distinguish them from the iioithern oiu's, which have 
a more considerable Transalpine or Nortlieiu adiuixlme. Tlic 
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1^0 literary dialects of the south .ire the Neapolitan uiul- tlie 
Sicilian. Partial collections erf Vorks in the former have been 
published at different times, from vihich we shall give extracts 
and notices of the principal writers. 

First on' the list, by order of date, appears (iiulio Cesare 
Cort<‘se. His works engross three volumes, and consist of both 
verse and prose. Cortese uas born at Naples, in the latter part 
of the l6th century, of gentle lineage; he repaired early in life to 
the court of Ferdinand de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
where he became a general favourite; and soon enlisted himself 
among the votaries of the Tuscan muse. Having fallen in love 
with a maid of honour, bom of princely blood, he constituted 
himself her faithful knight, forgetting however first to ascertain 
Imu' inclinations. “ lie followed her,” says the commentator of 
his vvoiks, wherever she went, persecuting her with sonnets and 
madrigals.”’ The lady was haughty, and probably not poetically 
inclined, and slighted the poor swain, who one day finding her 
alone near a window in a gallery of the palace, made her a decla¬ 
ration in form, entreating her to be courteous to her poor Cor¬ 
tese. She resented his presumption, and was moving hastily 
away, when the l(»ver in despair seized her by the arms to detain 
her, but she, nought perplexed, freed herself, and taking olF one 
of her high-heeled slippers, gave him a sound drubbing for his 
j)aiii.s. After this eclat, Cortese bid adieu to the court ami to 
Florence, and ^turned to his native country, where he appeared 
so dejected and sad, that his friends could hardly recognise him. 
Partly to assuage his grief, and partly to revenge himself, he con¬ 
ceived the idea of writing a satirical poem, but instead of court 
damsels, he took for his hcr 9 iQes the vajassc or menial female 
servants of tradespeople of his own city. He wrote; his poem in 
oltava rima, and completed it in five cantos, styling it La Vajas- 
seide. It was first published in 1604, and vycnt through sixteen 
editions in the course of the fourt<;en years that followed. 

“ La Vajasseide” is a low burlesque p^eui, describing chiefly 
the grovelling and profligate habits of the Neapolitan populace, 
and as such we deem it untranslatable, xls a picture of low 
life in those times, it contains some hnUtorous and curious 
sketches. Action, properly speaking, there is none, unless we 
call by that name a sort of petticosit conspiracy entered into by 
the vajasse, in order to oblige their masters to consent to their 
marrying, and give them the customary dowry. One couple 
is marned ill the first canto, and in the second the bride is put 
to bed, on which occasion wc have a description of the Geneth- 
liac mysteries, after having been initiated into those of Hymen in 
the preceding canto. Another marriage follows in canto 3,'and 
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here we have an amusing account of a low Neapolitan wcdiling^ 
with alt its finery and trappings^ and its more substantial provt- 
sio^Sj especially in culinaty stock, of which these people are 
selabm forgetful. In the trousseau of the bride \vc find the fol¬ 
lowing articles enumerated: a kettle, a spit, a saucepan, a tripod, 
a bucket, a washing-tub, a broom,* a platter and a basket full of 
w'oodcn spoons, a distaft' and* spindle, and plenty of hemp and 
flax. The bride was dressed in a gown of yellow stuff, her face 
painted or rouged, for this vile custom seems to have been of old 
established among all,classes at Naples; she wore glass ear-rings, 
and a mantilla in the Spanish fashion. A large company of rela¬ 
tives and friends assembled in the square of the district to witness 
the game of the gander, usual on such occasions. The poor 
bird’s neck being well rubbed with soap, the young men try to 
twist it and pull it off. Meantime a pickpocket steals a silk 
bag of one of the fair spectators, but instead of money finds it 
filled with apples, chesnuts, and a piece of sausage. At last, in 
the 4th canto, the principal couple, Ciullo and Carmosina, obtain 
the master’s consent to their wedding, and we have a third mar¬ 
riage described; but certain sorceries of a wanton, w'ho asserted 
prior claims to tlie bridegroom, have the effect of retarding the 
happiness of the married couple, until at last, by the assistance 
of Micco Passaro, a bravo and bully notorious in those times, 
the charm is broken, and matters end to the satisfaction of all 
parties. I'he language is congenial to sucli themes, and admira¬ 
bly calculated for tfa^ meridian of the Lavinard and Puorto, the 
St. Giles and the Wapping of Naples. 

’ Annexed to each canto are notes and explanations, also in broad 
Neapolitan, by Bartolomeo Zito, a brother academician and friend 
of the author, whose commentaries are perhaps the most enter¬ 
taining part of th^ volume. In the 'midst of much turgidity and 
mystification,; wc find numerous referen<!es to old customs and 
superstitions prevaleht at Naples at that time. The commen¬ 
tator conjpares his bard to the^reat Italian poets with an air of 
assumed credulity that*is quite amusing. According to him the 
Vqjasseide is at least equal to the u^neid, the Jerusalem and the 
Furioso, and die Neapolitan idiom by far the.tnost cApressive 
and poetical of all languages. In speaking of its numerous dimi¬ 
nutives, he ascribes their abund*ance to the lovingness of tlui Nea¬ 
politan women, who have a termination for eat:h shade of affection 
and endearment; thu» from Dominico they construct Micco and 
Miccariello^ or Mineco and Menecbiello, and also^ Meccuccio 
and, Menecuccio, and lastly the augmentative Menecone. Of the 
poetical inspiration peculiar to the Neapolitan sky wc have a 
high-sounding encomium; not only Virgil, Ciccio, Boccaccio, 
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1’msso, are all subpoenaed in the cause of Parthenope, hut less 
known characters are also cn1i3te\l as witnesses, such as Arclna, 
a native of Antioch, \<ho on arrivitij; at Naples became suddenly 
a poet, and a certain Lucius Qilius Calidius, >\ho felt the same 
wonderful iidltieiice; in short,” says Zito, “ there is hardly any 
one in this city of Naples w'fio does not paint black and white, 
alias write something, whether good or bad.” It would seem 
therefore that the caedethes scriOendi was as prevalent at Naples 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, as it is now in 
London in the nineteenth. 

Besides the commentaries, Zito wrote a regular defence of the 
Vajasseide against the Academici Scatenati, who had written an. 
elaborate review of it in pure Tuscan, criticising it severely, and 
taking the author to task for having violated Aristotle’s rules! 
Zilu’s vindication was apparently as serious as the criticism; and, 
to heighten*thc joke, was wiitten in broad Neapolitan. But as 
the strictures o*f the Academicians had extended from the poem 
to the language in which it was written, and the learned critics 
had asserted that the Neapolitan idiom W'as unfit for poetry, 
being obscure, destitute of power, vulgar, irregular, and barren,” 
Zito look up the defence of his native dialect, proving it to be 
neither barren nor destitute of energy; and in his zeal he con¬ 
cludes by saying that the Neapolitan contains the cream of the 
Greek and Latin, the former being its.mother and the latter its 
nurse; and that even in the time of Cicero and of Pompey, 
Naples had a dialect formed of those two languages, and different 
from the Latin of Rome. 

In speaking of the character of Micco Passaro, introduced l|y 
Cortese as a sort of popular pinpire and settler of disputes, the 
commentator adverts to the prevalence of professional bravoes, a 
class of men who had been encouraged by llie‘practice of public 
lights given for the amusement of the people, in- times not very 
remote from those of Cortese, aii^l under the Anjou and Arago¬ 
nese kings; and he quotes a Ietlcx»of Petrarch to his/riend Gio¬ 
vanni Colorhia, in which the poet expresses his horror at seeing 
men’s blood spilt in a Christian city, in the public square of 
Carbonara, for the entertainment of the court and the nobility, 
and in the midst of the applause of the spectators. This was 
under the first Joanna, and her husband Andreas of Hungary. 
Petrarch was led to the spot where he found the court assembled, 
and hearing a great shout of applause, he turned round and saw a 
handsome youth transfixed by a sword, staggering, and at last 
falling at his feet.—Cor/ese, Op. vol. ii. p. 177. It is worthy of 
remark, that this abominable custom was put an end to under the 
Spanish dominion, W’hich, with all its oppressions and exactions. 
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had least the effect of checking: feudal barbarksni and its 
croiicomitauts/ civil strife, public* lights, auil the iiKsoleiicc of 
bravoes,— Cortese, Op. vol. ii. p. 178, 

The last-mentioned race has furnished Cortese with the subject 
of another poem in ten cantos, under the title,of “ Micro l^as- 
saro Innaminorato,” in which he rt*latt's the exploits, the affected 
insolence and real,cowardice of that citv bully, his enlisting- with . 
a Spanish detachment that was sent by the viceroy against the 
banditti of Abriizzo, another plague of southern Italy derived 
from the old system of coiidottieri and meix'enary baiuls. and 
which no government has as yet been able totally to eradicate. 
.These outlaws in the iGth century ravaged whole districts and 
-towns, put their prisoners under ransom, and tortured those who 
could not or did not pay promptly the sum demanded. The 
atrocities committed by these villains are rcluled by our poet, 
such as mutilating men, burying them alive, bakiitg others in 
ovens, spitting children, tying the living with the clead, in short, 
all the enormities which minds diabolically inventive can imagine, 
and which have been renewed ki our days (171)9) in the same 
couutiy, under the double excitement of fanaticism and of civil 
war. The Italians in general are not a cruel peoplt*, yet the 
southern extremity of the peninsula might, vve fear, if we constdt 
history,, be suspected of forming an exception to this remark. 
But to return to Corttse. l^he personal adventures of his hero 
are low and grovelling, his intrigues with abandoned women, and 
the jealousies of the latter are at last concluded by his marriage. 
Some of the descriptions, however, in Micco Passaro, are of a 
higher stile than those of the Vajasneide .. 

Cortese .wrote another poem in six cantos, called the Cerriglio 
IncantatOy full of sorcery, enchantments, &c. The combat 
betw^een the two champions, Sarcliiaponc and Cesaione, is de¬ 
scribed in'the following stanzas, rcmarka))le for their construc¬ 
tion, the words being almost ail verbs and all sdruccio/i, a sort of 
dactyles consisting of three syllables, with the accent on the first, 
and which serve admirably the purpose of imitative harmony, in 
expressing the various motions and changes of position of the 
combatants: 


$e vediiiio, s’alfrontrmo c s’aoc6$t^n6, 

Kld^no, se salut&nd e sc chiamm&n6, 

Sc tdcc(iu6 le prStt^chll c se mdstr^nd, 
Ntrepp^t^- -y pd s’arraggiftnb e se nshiamiuituo, 
Sc votano, s allargano e se scostano, 

Se stregneno, se mmesteno, e s’arraramano, 

Se zollano, c Ic coppole s’annriaccaiio, 

* Sc mcnalio, sc paraiio, e sc shiuccanu. 
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S’abbasciano, pt^ s'ailzanOj e -sc tirano, .t 

Se sti/zauo, hc furiiiano; c se scoriiaiio^ 

Mo sbiatano, crse posaiio, c retirano, 

P'accidcre, c pe’ benceri* po toninno^ 

S’acconciano, jjo passdno^ c se iimiirano, 
a))pontnno, s’aniicttaiio c p6 s ornano: 

Pd jcttaiio li fodere, e sferrejauo, 

Sc pcsano, sc pogueno e stroppejaiio. 

Cernglio, Canto VI. 

The princij)al merit of Cortese lies in the fluency of his expres¬ 
sions, and the facility and hariiiony of his verse. Pie has fully 
displayed the astonishing fecundity of the Neapolitan language-, 
\\hich renders it rennnkahly adapted for the burlesque epic, 
althougii susceptible, at tln^ same time, of delicacy in the midst 
of its familiarity, as the following lines among many will show'. 
'I’ln* poet de^jcribcs a moonlight night, Venus is the only star 
visible in the flriyament: 

La sore de lo Dio die Tore sparte 
Avea Iccenzejata ogni zeteila, 

Snlo ncc steva I'anmiica dc Marie, 
sc fare a bede cli’ era cebi^ bella: 

Pcediti da flora che mmescajc le carte, 

£ lice fii couta a chella rezzetella, 

Sempra cd Diana accompagnata, 

Pc vede a lo Munno ch’ c nzorata.'l^ 

Ibid, Canto V /. 


A ]>astoral, or rather rustic drama, of Cortese, La Kosa,” 
after the manner of Buonarroti's Tancia, and Guarini’s Pastor 


h'iilo, has much simplicity of expression, natural feeling, and 
.considerable interest; and is, pphaps,, the most pleasing of the 
author's productions. The dialect also seems suited to this walk 
of the drama. 


He also wrote a love-story in prose, called Jthe Adventures of 
Ciullo and Penia, which how’cver,,ha8 nothing, except its be¬ 
ing wrilU'ii in Neapolitan, to distin|;tiish i| from the purncrous 
tales of the same nature with which Italy abounds. Cortese's 
language often approaches the Italian or Tuscan, especially in the 
coiistVuction, and is not therefore so truly Neapolitan as that of 


I'lio SistL-r of the God who dUlritiutt's the hours 
Had dismissed nil lior handmaids. 

The beloved of Mars atoite rcroainvd behind, 
In the full display of her beauty: 

As ever since the day when 
She u as cauehl in the fatal net, 

Sh<“ Jitrocts the company of. Diana, 

• 'lo k t the world know that she is married. 
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his brethren. . There is this peculiarity in the dialects, owinj^ to 
thbir having no fixed rules, *lllat where they are employed by a 
scholar, and especially by one like Cortese who had also written 
in Tuscan, they assume unconsciously a inure polished, and 
thereby a more Italian form,—the boundaries between llie //w- 
gaa iilustre and the dialects, being placed on rather debatable 
ground. 

Ju his ** Viaggio di Paruaso,” a poem in seven cantos, Cortesti 
visits i\pollo’s court, and there finds a numerous assembly of 
' bards, of whose works he gives his modest but decided opinion. 
Among the few Neapolitans who had preceded him, Cortese 
mentions, his countryman and friend Cavalier Basile, in terms of 
the highest praise. This writer, under the assumed name of 
Gian Alessio Abbattutis, composed various spirited eclogues, 
besides his Pentamcrone, ovvero Tratteinmieiito de le Pic- 
cerelle,*’ a series of children’s tales and \vonderful stories current 
at Naples iii^his time, M'hich are related with infinite zest and 
humour by ten old women. Abbattutis is a true s))ecimen of u 
’ popular Neapolitan storyteller. 

Neapolitan literature abounds in satirical poems; of which 
the first in the collection before us is “ Napolc scontrafatto dupb 
la pcsta”' written by Giovaii Battista Valentino, who flourished 
nearly half a century later than Cortese. Naples had altered 
sadly for tlie worse, since Cortese’s time. Aftpr the famine and 
'the revolt of Masaniello in 1647> and various alarming eruptions 
of Vesuvius, the great plague of l6jfi came to fillup the measure 
of the calamities of that devoted city. More than two hundred 
thousand persons perished by the scourge. This scene of deso¬ 
lation is well described by the historian Costanzo: the indolence* 
of the Spanish governor, the, ignorance and selfishness of the 
medical, men, th6 Superstition of the pc^^ple, who resorted to pro¬ 
cessions and thd building of convents* as a preservative, all com¬ 
bined to spread the cbntagi()n with fearful rapidity. The usual 
disorders, and cnme)|[i ^pcofllpanied the dissolution of all social 
ties, which is the piost dreadful featufe of a country afflicted with 
pestilence. • 

Friends and relatives abandoned the sick on their solitary pallets, 
whilst wretches forced their way into the desCrted apartments and 
stripped them of every valuable/ breaking open trunks and presses, aud 


• Tlie Monastery of Snor Orsola, one of the most estensive of Naples, and whose 
massive walls are seen frowning oo the brow of the hill of St. Elmo, ytaa raised during 
tile prevalence of the contagion by the infatuated devotees, most of whom caught the 
disease while assisting in the ondertakiug. 
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souietinics hastening the death of'the helpless iuhnn. As for the {j^uards 
at fl)e gates and barriers who were ordered not to let any one into the 
.city, many of them amassed a fortune by their complaisance. Ecudles 
and sextons exacted money to open the churches, apd bestow sacred 
burial on the defunct. One hundred crowns was hardly enough to 
secure decent inteniicnt. Some fellows stood by the little shrines and 
altars which wore raised in every street,- and pocketed the offerings of 
the poor distracted women who came tp pray for the recovery of their 
dear friends.”— Stanze 62 — 66 . 

After the contagion had abated, the survivors profited by the 
spoils, and a new scene of reckless extravagance and abandoned 
dissipation commenced. A great revolution had silently taken 
place in the fortunes of the citizens* as if a general transfer of 
pi-oporty had been effected. From the number of families exliu- 
guislied by the plague, a few surviving and distant relatives be¬ 
came heirs to three or four estates at a time. Titles of [iroperty 
ill other cases w^ere abstracted, wills were forged, unfounded 
claims advanced and supported by, false witnesses, and thus a 
great mass of wealth passed into the hands of dishonest persons, 
especially women of loose character and their paramours, or of 
menials and plebeian dependants.' Thus many a respectable 
mansion was seen occupied by new people, mostly vulgar and of 
dissolute conduct, who attired themselves in the splendid clothes 
and used the rich furniture of its deceased occupants, —a con¬ 
trast which at that time and in a country, where the distinction of 
ranks had been till then preserved in the minutest outward forlns* 
must have struck an observing mind as supremely ridiculous. 
Accordingly Valentino expatiates pn this inetamorphosis in a 
tone of bitter sarcasm and indignation; the anger of the poet has 
all the appearance of being gefluine and heartfelt, and indeed 
from our knowledge of the complexion of the Neapolitan tem¬ 
perament, we feel .sure that it was. The Neapolitans are naturally 
as satirical as the Homans or Tuscans, but a peculiar feature 
ill the satire of the former is, that \t is mostly turned against 
their own nation and country, w'hich they*8eem always ready 
to abuse in a liiUip. Professional grumblers and satirists are 
met with every where at Naples, who make themselves quite 
bilious ill descanting o\cr the vices of their countrymen. There 
is a sort of attraction for an idle splcnetick man in the vocation 
of a satirist, as it binds him to nothing; he iiia;^ be himself, as 
is often the case, infected with the same sins' which he reviles in 
his countrymen; he has only to throw the blame on the conta:- 
gion of example, and on the general corruption of society which 
has perverted his nature and made him what he is. In the south, 
this rage for reviling is tenfold strong, and seems to be felt as 
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a soU of atonement for all evil-doinjjs. The lanauajje of the 
Neapolitans, with its enipliatio and appropriate words, ann its 
astonishing fertility in vituperative adjectives, is remarkahly* 
adapted for satirical compositions. Salvator Rosa, allhou;];li he 
wrote in Italian, has preserveil in his satires the spirit of his 
native tongue in all its c'liergy anil ribaldry.) 

With all its .enormous iutljction pf individual niist'i v, however, 
the plague of Naples was not wholly unattended by benelicial 
results. A fresh circulation w'us given to property, and a new 
spur to industry; for this we have V alentino’s own admission. 
Ill stanza 24 he says “ that every plebeian apes the nobility, and 
will have ■ no longer oil-paper, but glass panes in his windows. 
The handkerchief round the head is discarded by the women, 
and the silk mantilla substituted. Ghves are v'orn ^emrallij, 
mecliatiics and porters now stalk about in cloaks of fine Segovia.” 

. All these, we are sure, appeared heinous enorihities to poor 
Valentino; biit he \va.s doomed to see worse still. These uncon¬ 
scionable upstarts, it seems, -were fond of good eating as well as 
of fine clothes. 

“ There are taverns at every corner, where they feast npon the most 
costly fish and viands ; people who once could hardly make a meal of 
-maccaruni, and who when they could have a dish of meat and cabbage 
thought, themselves as fortunate as piinces, now feed on veal, poultry 
and pies, and red wine of the licst; and what is more, they will have 
' their wine icc<l both summer and winter, as if they laboured under a con¬ 
tinual fever. I recollect the time, when only titled lords, gentlemen high 
in office, and now and then a merchant, drank their wine iced, and that 
only in the heat of summer, but now, if a low scoundrel misses the snow 
one day, poor man, he cannot eat bis dinner! But listen to this, and. 
keep your temper if you cau j the people of low condition actually have 
taken to drink ice-cream and lemonade, as if it were w'atcr of brandy!” 
—Stanze 38—41 .• • 

’ In some cases,•however, even our satirist acknowledges that 
The property had passed intef right hands, for where some lived as 
menials vVitli their otivn unmeling relations, where brothers and 
nephews were treated like slaves, and ate as hard-earned bread 
as if they had been strangers, death had tnnied the cards, and 
the unhappy^ and the oppressed had become suddenly masters. 
** Had the deceased had time to make a will, this would not have 
been the c^st^-^Stanze 58, It appears that at the tcrniiiiutiou of 
tli(5 plague, a rumour having spread itself throughout Italy that 
Naples bad been totally depopulated, strangers resorted to it from 
every part of Italy, from Milan and Rome, from Calabria and 
Sicily, for the purpose of filling up the vacancies, but on arriving 
and finding that the race of the Nca[)olitarts was not cpiite extinct. 
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they were either obliged to fetrace Uieir steps, or content them- 
sefves with some low employinent,* 

When every fear of the plague had vanished, and things resinned 
their usual course, then crowds qf men and wQinen turned out in 
inmunf'ruble bouts, with guitars and rebecks, violins and timbrels, 
and descended in swarms over the shores of Posiiippo and 
Mergellina, eating and drinking by night and day, and making 
*a real bacchanal in the place. Others flocked to Poggio-Heale 
(a royal villa on the road to Puglia) passing by the empty and 
desolate houses where the plague had etfected its greatest ravages, 
without the least feeling of compunction. Nay, there was even 
a large tavern opened close by the great cemetery where thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands of victims lay buried. When 1 
arrived,” says Valentino, iii the gardens of Poggio Reale, I 
saw nothing but people tippling, laughing, quarrelling, crying 
and bawling but for wine, more wine !”—Stanze 87, 88. 

Instead of genllcmcn riding, you see fellows on horseback who do 
not know how to keep their seats,' and ride as if they were going to 
be whipped. 1 never could bear patiently to sec an ass astride a horse.” 
--Stanza 91 . . 

In this manner Valentino goes on venting his bile on the 
present possessor^ of the good things of this vvoild, “ Strange,” 
quoth he, ** that the scum alone of the people should have been 
benelited by the plague. That men liealthy and comely sliouhi 
have been carried olT, and the ugly, the deformed, the sickly been 
spared I” Among other contingencies, all the learned lawyers, 
it seems, hud died, and wiiut was still worse, their places had 
been lilleil up by ignorant scriveners and ushers, declared enemies 
of Priscian, and who could hardly spell. He next passes in 
review all the various professions and trades, most of them mi- 
vvorthily tilled, and i nil.*iby a Jong philippic ag*ainst the women, 
and the foolish matches that were contracted after the jvlague. 
“ Hut for the women,” exclaims h« most ungallantly, at least 
let it pass, as they are rebels agums? reason^ governed by instinct 
like animals, and as such, deserving of compassion; but that men, 
so wise and elever, should have fallen into these vagaru s!”— 
Stanza 187. Alas, good Valentino! thou vvert no conjuror iii- 


‘ Vomito so clrts lonlaiie pnise 

N (i (lit Ruinnm e Mrlaiio (>cntc stranc, 

Co na gran quanteta de Calavrise 
E nil caU’r^ a dc Ceceliano; 

Li qualo tuUc quaute se so crisc 
C!a non e erano chi6 NapolHane; 

Diconno: Caramaratc allegrainon(i‘, 

Cii Niipole e bacante e senza gente.”—.Sf. 08. 
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deed^^ to wonder at men being as great fools as women in these 
matters. ‘ > 

This poem was published soon after the plague, and a second 
edition with addi|iotis, in 1668. His next poem, '* La Mezza 
Canna” or ** The Yard Measure,” may be looked upon as a con¬ 
tinuation of the former. It is written in llie same metre, ot/ava 
rima, and begins with a dialogue between Titta (Valentino) and 
his friend Masillo. 

**In every house," says Titta, '' there is a broom to sweep it clean, 
and every body has a mirror in Avhich to look at himself, but a measure' 
with which to judge of ourselves we find nowhere. 

Masillo .—What the deuce is the matter with thy tongue, that it 
whirls like a windmill ? the world is not fond of lectures, Titta, leave 1t 
to go its own ways, and don't make thyself a thousand 'enemies. Be¬ 
sides, to be frank with you, vj^hy should you expose your own country ? 
think you that other countries are free from sin ? believo me, the world 
is pretty much alike cveiywbere." • J 

Titta however will not follow this prudent counsel; lie persists 
in moralizing, good man, in order' that people may reform,—a 
common delusion or pretence of the satirist, the emptiness of 
..which is demonstrated by every-day experience. On the second 
charge, however, Titta answers that he does, not write merely 
for the Neapolitan's, but for all who will .listen to him, as he feels 
confident'that his verses will spread over all Italy. He then 
- begins in the'old strain; ** Naples i.s no longer w'hut it once 
was; it is become like Noah’s Ark; here we have Turks, Moois, 
and Albanians, Greeks, Germans and other ultramontane people, 
with a swarm of Frenchmen, besides Romans, Tuscans and 
Sicilians, the discordance of who.se tongues puts one in mind of 
Babel.” The poet then goes on*dividing liis Mea.sure into four 
palmi or parts, ia Uie first of which he treats of the women, their 
extravagance, caprice, &c. The second Jiart treats of the various 
sorts of imaginary and fictitious honour. In the third we liave 
a review of nobitity and its pretensions, which are inve.stigati'd 
with remarkable freetfom. In the fourth part, the poet ridicules 
all kinds of unfounded jirelemions, presumption, ariogance, &c. 

Filippo Sgruttendio ha.s been styled the Petrarch of Neapolitan 
. poetry, but be is a builesque Petrarch. He lived in the 17tli 
century, and i.s the principal .lyric poet in the collection. His 
Canzomere” is a parody of the lofty strains and touching la¬ 
mentations of Laura’s lover; there is an equal luxury of fancy 
and the sa.lie Auency of language, though of .a courser kind, in 
the parody as in the model. Sgruttendio took for the theme of 
his song a certain Ceeca, a low Neapolitan shit, of whose ciiarms 
he givjss a most ludicrous account. He styles his poem, or rather 
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Collection of verses. La Tiorha a taaconey from the name <)f a 
species of guitar vvith ton strinjr.s,. the latter being represented by 
the ten chap.ters or parts into which the book is divided. This 
fancy of imitative distribution in the framing of a poem, seems 
akin to the taste for acrosticks, anagrams, logogryphs and other 
puerile subtleties, and appears to have been a favourite among 
Neapolitan writers of the 17th century. 

The first six chords of the Tiorba consist of above two hundrcif 
sonnets; in the first chord the author addresses his mistress in 
praise of her beauties, each sonnet separately pourtraying her hair, 
mouth, eyes, hands, &c. now describing the w'onders that accom¬ 
panied her biith, and now relating in imitation of Petrarch the 
time and place of the poet’s falling in love. In the second and 
third chords he speaks in general of the various miseries and 
accidents which befall lovers. The fourth consists of sonnets 
addressed to sundry vulgar beauties, such as a scullion, a tripe- 
seller, or others iloted for some bodily defprmity, such as blind 
of one eye, cripple, hunch-backed, &c. The fifth chord, in imi¬ 
tation of Petrarch’s second scries of sonnets, consists of dirges 
and lamentations for Cecca’s death. Some of the sonnets begin 
in an appurentiy earnest and lofty tone, but they generally fall 
towards the end into the usual trivial strain. One sonnet begins— 

Ferniiite, oila, tu che camniine e passe * 

Su chesta via, adclove nt!! e sta fossa 

Ch' e accossi bella fatta e gratina e grossa 

Peccho n^ e Cccca inia die me dea spasse. 

Sonnet xiv, is a tolerable parody of Petrarch’s celebrated 
vision,— Levommi il mio pemiero in parte ov^era. Sgruttendio, 
striving in his dreams to follow the apparition, awakens and 
knocks his head against the chimney-piece. 

The sixth ohord is made up of sonnets addressed to Sgruttendio 
by his brother poets, anoT his replies in rima^obbiigata, 'Phe 
names of the poets and of the academies they belong to sound 
most ludicrously. One is called Pap^cchia of the drinjc-drniik 
academy;” another is styled “ Take-hini-to-feed,” of the “ piggish 
academyand so forth. Sgruttendio really revels in these absurd 
and odd-sounding appellatives, * and bis store of them seems 
inexhaustible, lii some of the sonnets addressed to him, Sgrut¬ 
tendio is placed above Cortese aiid.Abattntis, the two leaders 
till then of Neapolitan eloquence. One of the writers goes a 
step fnrthei, and compares liim to Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and 
Marino! - _ • 

The seventh chord .consists of epistles on the miseries of poets, 
on the low estate of people of merit and talent, and he mentions 
as instances several vy^^ll-kiiown ballad-singers and story-tellers of 
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his liinc, with such iiamc8<'as Sbruffnpappa, Cacapozoncito,^&c. 
The last mentioned was a lawyer,who knew his Digest-by heart; 
biif, because he was poor, could not dress in silk nor wear glov’cs, 
and walked awkwardly, was Ipllovved and pestered by huMdreds 
of urchins through .the streets, who often obliged him to take 
refuge within the gates of some palazio. 

The eighth chord contains odes on various subjects, and the 
ninth is composed of dithyrambics, a species of composition for 
which the Italian in general seems w'ell suited. The dithyramb 
was of lively Greek origin; the Latins, more stately and grave, 
did not inherit it, notwithstanding some attempts of Horace and 
Seneca; among modern nations, Italy alone has naturalized it 
successfully in her literature. Redi’s Tuscan dithyramb is a happy 
model of this species of composition. In the dialect literature, 
the Venetians, Neapolitans, and Sicilians have most excelietl in 
it; imlced v^e think the dialects, from their very rrregnlarity and 
reckless freedom, admirably adapted for the riotous fV'stivily and 
wild incoherence which constitute the spirit of the dithyramb. 

In the tenth chord he resumes bis lamentations over Cecca*s 
death, relates several visions op the subject, and swears he will 
sing no more of love, but will break bis guitar in despair. In all 
this, however, the ludicrous is abundantly mixed with the pathetic. 

Sgruttendio’s" Glories of the Carnival,” is the best performance, 
in the whole volume. The light-hearted, jovial epicurean is there 
in bis very element. Seated at table in a famed tavern in the 
iiciglibourhood of Naples, be is in raptures at the sight of the 
busy cooks and waiters, of kettles full of tripe, stewpans crammed 
with meat and bioccoli, or with polpette or forced-meal balls; 
spitfuls of liver and bam with jaurel lea\es interpose<l between, 
besides the famous /oUntto; Cagliari maccaroni, reditiidanl with 
grated cheese and brown gravy, and bowls of sallatl t»f tender 
sprouts* vvei! seasqned with pepper, oil, and the juic:^' of the bitter 
oraiige, But wheuce all tbj,s extraordinary nio\emeut?—Carnival 
has just ^et in. • * 

Canievale saporito 
Core bello vieiie cca: 

Tu che puortc ciiisso spito 
Che de puoTco came nc ’Ua; 

* * * * ^ ^ 

Chi'po ntaje de tc conture 
Lc grannizzc ijiiante so ? 

Chivl cb’areua no ne'e a marc, 

O a Natale li erd erd, 

.Sd tanta affccola, 

Che $e strasccola 
Chi’pensnrc itiaic nee vd. 
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^■le proceeds with a lively picture‘of tlie pleasures and ^ollies 
of the Carnival season, such as the^ used to be in that giddiest of 
all Italian cities; for iiom% what with reduced fortunes, increased 
diffidence, police restrictions, ai\d, we may add, a higher tone 
■ of the public mind, the Carnival is but a shadow of what it for¬ 
merly was. Sgriittendio desciibes the various costumes and 
masks, the dances, the shouts of luerriiiient, and above all he 
dwells with real gudo on tlie mlti speriicaii, Policinella’s enor¬ 
mous grotesque leaps, which form one of the favourite expres¬ 
sions of Neapolitan joy. Then come the showers of hard eggs 
with painted shells, oranges which fall in every direction, and 
sprinkling of ashes frt)in the windows. The sound of kettles 
and timbrels, the bells ringing, the girls whirling round some 
unlucky wag W’hoin they have got in the midst of them, and play 
all sorts of tricks upon, the various-masks armed with bags full of 
straw, bladders, and brooms, children dancing, drums beating, 
men singing in chorus, all this makes a jumbled scene of the most 
delectahie confusion and uproar. The poet ends with appro¬ 
priate eulogies of the various dishes of the season, sausages, black 
puddings, tkc. the savoury perfumes and taste of vvliich are de¬ 
scribed ran a mo re. 

Kedi himself, in his notes to the ** Bacco in Toscana,” speaks 
in praise of Sgruttendio; and in truth the Neapolitan might be 
looked upon as a formidable rival to the Tuscan poet. The 
Gro/ie (le Carneva/e is one of the most lively effusions of this 
kind, it breathes the genuine bacchanalian spirit. It is followed 
by unolher poem in tire same style, in praise of the great national 
dish, the mighty Maccaroni. The poet begins by invoking 
Ceres, and goes on describing tjje process of inaccaroui-making, 
wliich, the way, we can certify, from inspection, to be a most 
cleanly one. lie coinpiyes them, when just Spun, out, and cut 
and spieud in long skeins, to the milky way, and when hung in 
rows to dry, he assimilates them to »iie tresses of Berenice; 

Hello janclio * • 

V’^ranche a brnnche 
Dc lo nciegno quaiin’ ascitc ; 

S’?i no paimu 
Spase \’ hannb 
La via lattca me parite. 

Si sospise ^ 

Veuve appisc 

A le ccanuc: st’arma dice: 

\'ujc, o belle, 

Le irezzcllc 
Me parite de Bernice. 

VOL. V. NO. IX. 
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l^or the love of them ii^eu lavish their inoncy, and some sell 
even their clothes.” The poet then proceeds to describe (he 
culinary prt^parations of cheesing and graotfing them, and 

lastly, greedily swallowing them wdth an avidity which may well 
be sty led rnaccaroni-mania, ^V e sec the sturdy bull-necked fellow, 
with eyes upraised and chin protruding, cramming with his 
lingers the long, flexible, and slippery pipes down his ca|)acious 
throat.* Sgruttendioj after wishing that every thing he touches 
might be turned ^ito maccaroni, ends at last as a climax, by 
wishing to be mctaiuorphosed into a maccaroni himself! 

And now we imisl part with our friend Sgruttendio, ihcjollicst 
and liveliest among his brother songsters of the .s>ren-shoro. 

Im Fuoifece {'Vhv Seis:sars)is a didactic poem by Jliaso Valen¬ 
tino, a descendant of Tilta, already noticed, who lived in the liist 
part of the last century. The Valentinos appear to have been a 
poetical family. Under the symbol of scissars, div’ided into two 
blades and a screw, which give the name to the books oi parts of 
the poem, honest liiaso reprehends vice with no sparing hand. 
The poem is long and desultory, coiisi.stiiig of between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand lines, but an earnest moral tout' pervades 
it tlirpnghont, joined to a greater deceinw of expression than is 
found in other Neapolitan satirists. The first )>ait is written en¬ 
tirely in blank verse, all ending in sdruccioh or dactyles; the 
remainder of the poem is in ottava rirna. Biaso was a man of 
erudition, well read, and acquainted with several languages; his 

f oem*is interlarded with Latin (piotatious in the true old style of 
talian gossip; he quotes also Cljreek and even Hebrew, bt'sidcs 
Spanish, French, English, and (iernian, and ail pretty correctly. 
He gives a long list of all the heresies that have infested Clnis- 
tendom, and this in the spirit o*f a Neapolitan Catholic of a 
hundred years ag©? passing in review the schismatics of every age, 
beginning with Simon Magus and Saturhinus, the Niculailes and 
the Gnostics, dowm to the gfcat reformers of the Kith century, 
and their ^ccessors iy the l>th, among whom we find iiieiilioiK-d 
the Archbishop of Spalatro, Antonio de Dorn inis, w lio came to 
England after his renunciation of Catholicism. As a sequel to 
this he treats his readers with an account of all the councils 
assembled in order to suppress the said heresies. 

The second book is subdivided into Quadri, or sketches of life, 
among which those of the plague, of the town taken hy storm, of 
matrimony and of fashionable life, are boldly and strikingly diuwn. 


• Our readers, who are old enough, will recollect the faithful reprcsontulion of a 
similar scene on our own sisige, by the excellent Griinalcli. 
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Biaso, Iik<; most of his countmirt^ii, paints (.lasses rathe.* than 
individual.s, niannrrs lather ihan’fuiaiaclci's. We have the usual 
complaints of the d( j;enoiary of the time being, and the author 
observes that his grand-uncle and.namesake I’itta, were he to re¬ 
vive, would not think so badly of the age in which he had lived. 
And it may be worth noticing lhat Beinadino Museco, another 
Neapolitan p(jcl, who lived b<'foie the elder V'alcntinoj complains 
loudly in his “ history of a hundred years ago” of the corruption* 
of his time. 

() beir Aii'-finza, o conniio si stjiiagliatal 
roimiio non tuornc o docc tieinno anfico! 

* 

Nextcomev TiUa Valentino, who in the i Tlis centtny exclaiir' u: 

Songo pas.MVtc li lieinpc fclicc 
Quando li vcrdatiere crauo aiiiatc, 

Addove trove chin do chill’ aininice 
(’If’sniiavano senti la veritatc. 

And iieailv one hundred vears later Biaso V alentino savs, 

• * 

O 'Pitta, si CHjnpuvc nato secolo 

l)e chisic ticinpc ci(Tto havie die scriverc. 

• 

Another poem, of the same age, whose author concealed him¬ 
self under the name of Santillo Nova, begins with hapoH ti* ^ 
vchiu vhillo the primmhv, and proceeds through live cantos to 
describe in vivid colours the decay of Naples and the degeneracy 
and corruption of its inl.abitanls. I'hus, if vve are to believe the 
above authorities, it would appear that during the course of two 
centuries, iianielv, from the Kith to the 18th, Naples had been gra¬ 
dually sinking lower and lower iji wretchedness. Making all duo 
allowance for Neapolitan exaggeration, and satiiical spleen, for 
the common weakness of men to praise times* ^one by, still wc 
believe that much ground remained for these lamentations and 
piiilippies, ^Ve have already seen that from the tunes of Cortese 
to those of the elder Valentino, Naj[des suffered dreadfully from 
Spanish oppression, and its result, rebellion; from famine, dearth, 
and pestilence. The latter part of the 17th century was for 
Naples an epoch of stagnation, which was but the vegetation of 
misery, while at the same time the neighbouring kingdom of Sicily 
experienced the evils of w'ar and prciscription. The beginning of 
the 18th century extended those calamities again to Naples. The 
rival claims of Austria and of France to the Spanish succession, 
involved the ill-fated kingdoms of Naples and Sicily in the long 
contest. They were invaded, lost, and reconquered % Austrians, 
and Spaniards, until at last in 1735 the present dynasty was esta- 
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blishcvi on the throne of N.splOs in the person of Don Carlos, 
the son of l^iiilip V. of Spain.* • * 

One of the latest Neapolitan writers containcil in the collection 
is Nunziunte Pagano. \Ve have a poem of his in iifU'en cantos, 
and in ottava riina, under the title of MorteHa d' Orzolonif 
chiedy roniarkable as an ulinosl solitary attempt in Neapolitan 
liteiuture of a work of passion and feeding. Mortolla, a country 
girl from the village of Or/oloni near Naples, loves and is be¬ 
loved by her neighbour Ciunno, but her parents have another 
choice ill the person of Sapatiello, a bandy-legged gallant, who has 
however the advantage of supei ior wealth over his i ival. Ciamio’s 
father, bn the other side, wishes his son to inariy another girl*. 
Poor Mortella thus disappointed, hearing from report that the 
next day is appointed for Cianno’s wedding, sends to the druggist 
for some poison and swallows it. It proves, however, to be only 
a soporihe preparation, and after much alarm, Morlclla revives 
in the arms of her still faithful Ciannello. The paients now agree 
to the match, but Mortella, weary of the joys of this world-s¬ 
having had too solemn a lesson of their vanity—declares her inten¬ 
tion to retire to a monastery, and with a true woman’s feeling, 
persuades her lover to follow her example. Tlie parting scene is 
affecting, the poem ends with Moi tella’s entrance into a convent of 
the capital, where, concludes the poet, she is now working her 
sonl’s salvation: God bless her! 

E lia se sarva Tarnia. Viat’ cssa! 

Pagano’s other production is La Fenizia, a rural diuma, or as 
it is called a tragi-comedy, in which the manners and language of 
the country people in the neighbourhood of Naples are happily 
imitated. 

Pagano translated into Neapolitan, Homer’s Batrachonivoma- 
chia, and he left al^o other works, among which is a poem on the 
history of his native city. , 

The otjier writers,whose works appear in the cbllcction pub¬ 
lished by Porcelli, are: Andreja Peruccio, who wrote a fabulous 
poem on the supposed catastrophe of a town called Agiiano, 
which stood on the site of the present lake of that name; J^ar- 
miero*; Domenico Basile, w'ho translated Guuiini’s Pastor Pido 
into Neapolitan; P'asano, whose version of the Jerusalem is con¬ 
sidered a masterpiece of ‘its kind, besides several anonymous 
works, to which we must add some juvenile but clever produc¬ 
tions of the celebrated Ferdinando Galiani, who wrote also a 
Dictionary of his native language. 

And here we close our review of Neapolitan dialect literature, 
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whose genius is exemplified in th^j|aujJ|hors we have noticed. ^ Gay, 
aiih sensual, indolent and yet iinpAsioned, more fruitful in images 
and ill expresSiiou iJiaii in the invention of chiuactcr*or in the 
delineation of deep feeling, it is the undisguisiul expression of 
«.he thoughts and habits of a sensitive but iickle, ingenious yet 
careless, pompous yet fantastic’and farcical people. 

Different fiom the Neapolitan is the character of the Sicilian 
language and literatiiie. Whilst the Neapolitan delights in broad 
full-mouthed sounds, doubles its consonants, and adds one or 
more syllables to every word susceptible of increase, the Sicilian 
prefers obtuse sounds, slides over the consonants, lengthens the 
Vowels, and speaks close and almost in a mutter. The Neapolitan 
abounds in sfhuccio/i or dactyl terminations, the Sicilian in 
strongly accented ones, or spondees. The Neapolitan affects the 
vowels a and e; tlu' Sicilian prefers the i and u, which give to 
it a Mooiish Or Turkish physiognomy; the former ends the plural 
of even innsculfne substantives in e, the latter terminates both 
inascnline and feminine plurals in i. The Neapolitan might be 
called a feminine, the Sicilian a masculine language. A few 
examples will serve to show the difference. 


Italian or Tu>>caH. 

Neapolitan, 

Sicilian. 

Jo SOllO 

]o so 

In sugnu 

opli e 

isso e 

iddu e 

tioi hiiiiiiu 

nuie semnio 

nui si mu 

voi siotc 

vuie site 

vui siti 

CHlino jono 

issc songo 

iddi sunnu 

voi foste 

vuie fussivo 

vui fustivu 

saro 

sarragi>io 

sarroggiu 

io liu 

io a^gio 

Eu aju 

(‘cli ha 

issn ave 

iddu avi 

voi Jivete 

vpic avite 

vui aviti 

io ebbi 

io appe 

Jell appi 

voi avt'stf 

vuie avissivo 

vui nvittfvu 

cf'liiiu ohbero j 

chille appero 

’nidi appiru 

II padre 

)o {>atre 

, lu patri 

i padri 

li patre 

li patri 

la mad re 

la niat^ 

la matri 

Ic luadri * 

lo niatre 

j Ic matri ■ 


The dialect literature of Sicily, properly so called, does not seeiii 
to ascend in date beyond that of Naples, viz. the end of the six¬ 
teenth, or beginning of tlic seventeenth century. -A bout that period 
w e find several writers of note who #:omposefl in Sitihan or verna¬ 
cular, in contradistinction to those who wrote in Italian. Pietro 
Pullonio wrote several poems in terza and also in otiaya rtma. 
The first comedy in Sicilian was published at Palermo in 1638; 
about the same time Tommaso A versa published his Canzom and 
Idyls; and Giuseppe Galeani, himself a poet, published a collec- 
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tioii o^' Sicilian songs and po/^jpci's; tVoin different authors, which he 
called “ Lc Muse Siciliane,” in 'I’he old Sicilian writers 

of ulioni. Dante and Petrarch speak, and who nourished under 
Freddie IL and Manfred, did not write in the Sicilian popular 
dialect, {which probably also waS not then such as it is at present,) 
but in the lingua auiica, such us was then being formed in various 
parts of Italy, and encouraged and cultivated at the court of the 
emperor. One has only to compare the poetry of Arrigo da Leii- 
tini, Pietro delle Vigne, Odo delle Colonne, Inghilfredo Siculo, 
and even of Ciidlo d’Alcanio, with those written by Tuscan or 
Bolognese writers of the same age, to be convinced that they all 
aimed at writing, not in their respective idioms, but in one and the 
same language, \va. the literary and courtly Italian, although each 
introduced occasionally his own provincialisms. 

Sicilian literature, after being depressed by national calamities 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and beginning of die eiglilcenlh 
centuries, revived again in the peaceful period that followed tin* 
establishment of a Bourbon dynasty on the throne of the 'Fud 
S icilies. It was at this epoch that Meli appealed, a writer who 
has shed more lustre upon his vernacular language than all ins 
predecessors put together. 

Giovanni Meli wrote his fust poem, styled /if/ Fata (jainnti, 
in 1759 . He was then nincU en years of age, and a student of 
Medicine, of which he afterwards became a I'rofessor, in the I ni- 
versitv of Palermo. 

Ill the ** Fata Galaiiti,” the youthful poet being earried up to 
Pincius, sees the shades of the celebrated poets, and listens to their 
converse and to the advite of his fairy guide,-alter w liieli he nu>- 
destly renounces all thoughts of attempting the epopea or tragedy. 
In lliis resolve Meli estimated accurately where liis powers lay. 
His genius was QSjienLially lyric, and it is in his lyrics that in' 
excelvS, and especially in Ins pastoral cotnpositions, wliicIi have 
deservedly obtained liim the name of the modern Tlu;ocritu.s. 

Sicily seems to have beei^*fr<)in the oldest times the favourite 
land of pasloral song. * The beautiful Sicilian valleys, resplendent 
with all the luxuriance of southern nature, fenced in by gigantic 
mountains and forests coeval with the w'orld, and canopied by 
skies of immortal hue, seem formed expressly for the sylvan 
Cupid. I'he fields of Enna^ the plains watered by the united 
streams of Alpheus and Arcthusu, the scenes illustrated by 
Homer and Viigil, where ^J’heocritus placed his Galalheas and 
Magas, ha l been early visited with the inspiration of the pastoral 
M use. Diodorus mentions a Syracusan shepherd, Daphnis, as 
the first who sung of rural subjects; and Atlienseus speaks of a 
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certain DiotnuSf hubalcus Sioalus^s^vdvm^ been tlic first who in¬ 
vented the form oftlie eclogue Of pastoral dialogue, dilVercnl from 
the idjfl ill which shepherds sung singly, as well as from the sacred 
hymns which were sung in chorus before the image of Diana. 
The song of ode of the sliepherdS while leading thek herds to pas¬ 
ture was called 13ucoliasnios. • 

Meli’s e<‘logues, appropriated to the various seasons of the 
year, and etilivom;d by songs, and his idyls or episodes of pastoral 
life, engioss the first volume of the collection of his works. Love 
is the inspiring genius, but Love innocent and lawful, divested of 
classical licentiousness and of modern selfishness; it is Love such 
us has been dreamt of in all ages by delicate and susceptible 
minds, though seldom found to exist in reality, lu the first idyl 
we have a picture of a beautiful evening in the spring season. 
The .shadows of the mountains spread, growing apace,—and the 
fields are alihadv iifliist with dew. The cheerful smoke rises high 
from the rustic*dveilings. The loitering flocks return leisurely 
tow'aids the fold, browziiig as they go along; some are seen de¬ 
scending the cliffs, and others issuing out of the woods and scram¬ 
bling over the shelvy sides of the valley, and at last all bounding 
together joyfully in the ojien plain. Before and after them the 
grey shaggy dogs walk, sternly and gravely vvatching the motions 
of their pluyfyl charge. The shepherds come last with their 
crooks and their wallets, sonic playing the reed and the pipe. 
You hear the cows bellowing after their young ones, or striding 
towards them to protect them from the nightly attempts of the 
wicked wolf. The birds are hiisiu'd to rest; the lark alone, the 
earliest and latest of the feathered tribe, is seen Huttering about 
the fields, picking the strayed gruius, and singing its custoiiied 
lay. But deeper far, and loftier, the nightingale tunes its song, 
which, mellowed by distance, resounds over valley, and imparts 
an indescribable softnc'^s to,the heart of the listener. The shep¬ 
herd Daiiietas, nieaiitime seated on the brdw of the hill, by the 
side of his beloved, gazes wistfotjy at the valley and mountains, 
and distant plains, W'hicli are vaguely seed through life misty twi¬ 
light; often turning to glance at his Phillis, his heart full of the 
halloW'Cd feelings of the hour, he vents them in tiie following song, 
accordant to the congenial harmony of surrounding nature. 
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THE SOI^gX)F spring * 

* 

SJCII IAN AN ACREUNTIC.) 


K 

*'• Hail! scenes oiF still repose and smiling green, 
'riie soft asylum of all tender hearts. 

Where sweetly bleuded all the charms arc seen 
Which Nature, from her boundless stores imparts j 
Her grace to hills an<l verdant vales she gave. 

And to the niui ni’ring rills the meads that lave ; 
And in her kind and genial wishes strove. 

To form a world of bliss, an atmosphere of love. 


** Sti Miensii, sta virdura, 

Sti inuntagui, bli vallati 
L’ ha criate la natora 
Pri li cori innaiuurati. 

Lu susarru di li friinni, 

Di lu sciuiui lu lanuMitu, 

L’ aria, I’ ecu chi rispunrii, 
Tuttu spira sentilnentu. 

Dda farfalia acctissi vaga; 

' Lu muggitu di ii tori; 

U innocenza, chi vi appaga, 
Tutti parraiiu a iu cori; 

Stu frischettu insinoanti 
Chiudi uu gruppu di piaciri 
Accarizza 1* ahiia atuHuti j 
£ ci arruba li suspiri. 

Cca 1’ armuzza li Si>i purti 
A pri tutti a lu diletlu ; . 

Sulu e indigim di sta aord 
Cui lion chiudi aniuri in pettu. 

Sulu d reu, cni pd gaaVdari 
l>uru, e imiiiubili sta scena ^ 
JVJa lu stissu nun anidri 
£' delittu iiisenii; e pena. 

Donna belie senza amuri, t 
£' na rosa fatta iu cira ; 

Senza vezzi, senza oduri, 

Chi nun veggeta ue spira. 

To nun parri o Dori mia ? 

Stu siienziu,r.ini spaveota; 

£* pQssibili, ch’ in tia 
Qoalclii aflfettu nqn si senta ? ^ 

« a • « • 

» ' a« ■ # • 

Sti toi langnidi pupiddi 
*Mi convincinu abhastanza 
Chi r amuri parra in iddi 
Chi c*c focurin abbuudanza. 


Diinmi : fa iicuya 

A hi cmi l<> sovriu 
Uu atVettu di haliita - 
Un aiuiiri film e vcni. 

£ r arnuri un purii ruguiu, 

Chi In Cidu fu snippari. 

£ ch’ uvviva pri vtaggiu 
Suli, lunu, terra, c inari. 

Iddu dunu a li su«piri 

Iai durizza cliiu esijulbita ; 

Ed aspergi di^iuciri 
Li niiserii di la vita. 

Mnggtna 1’ aria, e a So dis|)etlii 
Lu Pabturi a li cupa-niii 
Striiici a sr 1‘ aniatu o<:goUu ; 
E’ si bcorda di 1’ afi'aiwii. 

Qunnn unitu a lu liuni 
Febbu tutin siccu cd ardi 
Lu I^tsturi ntra tin m.icchiuni 
Pasci 1’ alma cu li bguardi. 

• • * * 

Quanuu provi la dneizza 
Di dui cori aniaiiti iiniuti 
Chiaiicirai f insipidizza 
Di li tenipi gill passati. 

£ sti pianli, sti sciuriddi 
Chi pri (in su slati inuti 
A lu cori ognunu d’ iddi 
Ti dirrd: joriia e saluti. 

Ch* a lu focu dir afTelti 
Ogn’ irvuzza chiacchiaria 
Un coromerciu di diletii 
S' aprira ntra d* iddi c tia. 

Godi O'Dori e fa gudiri 
Stu niomentu vhe t' e datu 
jNuii e nostru 1* aweniri 
£ pirdutu lu passatu." 
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The tender sighs of lovers echV's nnd, 

'I'hc brilliant butterfly its wings displays^ 

The warm W'^ish wafted by the wand’ring wind, 
Ilcturiis responsive in soft ain'rous lays j 
The lowing herds, the fepthcred tribes on trees, 

Sv^ ectly re-munruir to the breathing breeze; 

Love reigns around, and at its thrilling call, 

Tlic bliss-inspiring wish pervades the breasts of all 


'I’he soul tuninltuous yields to mighty Love, 

And feels the attraction of the genial hour; 

The tender whispers breathe along the grove. 

And own the sway of a resistless power. 

Unblcst is he who spurns what Love bestows, 

('rh;»t sweet composer of all human woes,) 

Nor^errer pangs can guilt remorseless find, 

I'han callousness of heart and gloominess of mind. 

4. 

A mai<lcn fair that never love’s Are knows. 

Nor feels the gentle tumults of the heart. 

Is like a lifeless, painted, waxen rose. 

That ne’er does bloom, or balmy scent impart.; 

Its leaves expand not, nor its charms unfold. 

Thus art thou, Phillis, listless, mute atid cold ; 

Feels not thy breast love’s sweet and hurried thioes, 
Nor melts thy soul in flames, or sinks in thrilling w'oes 

5. 

But the dear glance of those deluding eyes 
Betrays the silent secret of tl\y breast. 

The.warmth within the vivid ray supplies,* 

Aiid in the tender look Love stands confest $ 

Perhaps the name alone awakes thy fears. 

And wounds thy chaste and ivipollutcd cars; — 

Blit lawful Love unfolds resistless charms 
‘ When pure afi'ection’s flame congenial bosoms warms. 

6 . 

From Heaven descending Love itself first came 
Escaping from the blissful sfties above : 

Its clianiis its great original proclaim, 

(For Heaven’s first pow’r, like that of earth, is Love.) 
In its bright course it kindled Sun and TMooii, . 

And earth and ocean felt the blissful boon ;— 

A secret joy lurks in the sigli sincere, 

And conscious rapture in the sadly-plcasiug tear. 
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When clouds o’ercast the rey ami tempests lower, 
And frighted mortals dire destruction wait, 

I'he weary shepiicrd seeks his lonely bow’r, 

'lo meet the bosom of his loving mate, 

The tempest's howl he spunns—tlie burning ray 
That blasts and withers on the scorching day 
Assails him not: to the deep glen he steals 
Nor any flame or heat but that of Hymen feels. 

8 . 


When once the blissful sense of mutual love, 

' Shall reign triumphant in thy bosom’s throne. 

No longer wdll thy wav’ring fancies rt)vc. 

Nor any other lord save Love will own : 

The past is gone ; for that 'tis vain to weep, 

I'bc present moment prompts us joys to reaj) ^ ^ 

. I'he lengthening shade, the rose’s transient bloom. 
The flight of time betray,—and our eventful dodln. 


9 . 

As blissful Love its genial ray expands, 

Kelentiug nature feels its sovereign sway. 

The herbs and flovv’rs that oversjtread the lands, 

The teeming fields and smiling meads look gay- 
Then, I'hillis dear, with nature sympathize, 

Let Love inspire tby breast and melt thine eyes j 

The present hour enjoy, as that alone 

Belongs to thee and mej the past is dead and gone.” 


The third eclogue is a niaritiine one, or i)escaloria, as tiic 
Italians name it. This species of composition was cultivaU’<l in 
the l()th century in Italy, by Count San Martino and Jlernardino 
Kota. Afterwards Ongaro wrote *liis Alceo, a maritime fable or 
drama, on the plan of TassVs Aiiiinta, winch was performed 
with much solemnity at Nettuiioon the Koman coast. But tin; 
invention of the musical drama superseded both pastoral and 
maritime plays. Among theilyric poets who sung of the iishcr- 
men’s occupations and loves, were Bernardo Kattts Cavalier 
Marino, Paterno, and Mertola. The compositions of tlie latter 
were collected in a volume, called Le Pisratorie. Andrea Calmo 
also wrote some Rime Piscalorie. in the Venetian dialect, which 
were published in 1655. . 

Meti has happily adapted the language of the fislicrmen of his 
native country, combining it with the grace of his verse, without 
injuring the natural simplicity of the dialogue. In Sicily, a noble 
island, hemmed in by a long line of delightful coast, and rich in 
a varied of maritime scenery, the avocations of hshernicii upon a 
bldb tidelcss sea. seem to partake of the romantic spirit that still 
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licyvers round that favourite regio|^,..r JSleU introduces a gro.ypo of 
fisliing girls challei ing and joking,'and telling of their loves, in the 
absence of their parents. Their very names Pidda, Lidda, and 
Ridda sound congenial to their condition. 7''he beginning of the 
dialogue aft'ords a specimen of that striking cadence for which the 
poetry of the Italian dialects, ahd especial!} of the southern ones, 
is rcmai’kabie. 


Mentri lu Gnuri e a Mari cu la Varca 
E la inia Gnura Mk I’ammari ’ncrocca 
latnu a ghiucari ntra la riua c furca V’ 

To \vhi< h invitation to go and romp on the sands, Lidda pru¬ 
dishly replies, that she is afraid of meeting some rude swain. 

“ lea vegnu ddocu chiui ? E chi su locca ? 

Ddocu nientr ’en sidia, mi 'ntisl <lin : 

* Ileata chidda rina chi ti tocca.’ 

Ifidda also tells a story of having seen a llsherinan concealed 
behind the rocks, who addri'ssed her in an amorous song, which 
frightened her out of her senses, but Pidda, who is the eldest of 
the three, loses j)atience at this affected simplicity, and exclaims— 

Eh via ... nui7.ziea cck stu jiditoddu ; 

E vaja franca, ca ni cannscema 
Aveum tutti lu ’Nnamurateddu 

littorally: “ Come, poor innocents, bite my little linger; but let 
liiat [)uss, we know each other, and that e:ich of us has lier sweet¬ 
heart.” 


l.idda at last casts off her shyness and sings the following pretty 
diu\ 


Qii<ti)iMi a Ciillccliia jou parrari 

('a spibMi spi'Nsii mi veni lu sfilu: 

A In tincstia mi nicttu a filiiri; 

Qiiiim)' i<l(lii ptiNsa poi rutiipii lu lilu; 
(’culi lu fiisu; od cu ukIIu a gridaii: 
(inuri pii (‘uritii piouiniilu; 
l<l<lu lit p>g|;liia ; mi motti a i;j):irUavi; 
Icii mi luii >aju suppiiii suppilu. 


"When 1 wibli to speak to my sweetheart, 
which occurs pretty ot'ten, I seal inyself 
at the window to spin, and when he is 
passing umlerneatii I niaiiage to break the 
thread; the spihtlle falls, and I cry out 
dolefully, oh friend, be »o kind as to pick 
it up for me, lie d<ics so, and looks at me, 
siflmn 1 feel out ofjuysclf for joy.” 

Tl»e singing and the confession are interrupted by the harsh 
voice of Jdtida’s inotlKr, announcing the return of the fishermen, 
and the frolicksomc trio disperses. 

lu ld>l \'ll. we have the sombre hut magnilieent elegy of 
Volcmunit o. poem complete of its, kind. Polemuni is the image 
of man persecuted by fate, forsaken by his fellow-creatures, an 
outcast of nature, dejected and despairing—he is one of those 
awful exceptions to the benignant system of compensations so 
M'isely supporttul by Providence. The victim is here represented 
as sealed on a lonely cliff' overhanging the deep waves that 
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have vorroded its base and^ha^e hollowed caves, into which tlie 
surge roars in dark eddies. Tne halcyon has built its nest on the 
bare and steep side, and its cry is heard at'ar ovei* the ioaniing 
billows. Polemuni was the son of a wealthy fisherinan, \vl o had 
himself followed successfully the same vocation, and had at one 
time a tight boat and stores of nets and tackle; on shore he was 
the gayest of the gay, and the idol of the lasses of tliat coast. 
Misfortune cunie ; a storm swamped his boat, his love proved 
faithless, he was forsaken and slighted by all. 15ut Polemuni— 
and this we look upon as the moral of the tale—Polemuni had a 
vice, an original sin, the oldest on record in tlie history of man— 
pride, the vanity of knowledge. We are told that he vv as verseil in 
the science of the stars; he could read in their aspect, he could 
tell when they looked threatenitig ami when propitious: he had 
learned all this at an early age on a solitary shore from Proti'us, 
who taught him to read in the fatal book of destiny. lJul what 
avails him now his great learning?—it could not'avert his late, it 
could not ensure the fidelity bf his friends, it ottly now cml)itlers 
his misfortunes. Behold him with his poor reed in hand, pre¬ 
tending to follow his wonted occupation, wdiilst he is venting his 
anguish in song. 

I find myself alone in this wide world, I know not how nor where¬ 
fore, forlorn and forsaken by all; no one seems to remt'mber niy name, 
nor to care about me. 

** What boots it that this earth is spacious and magnificent, wdiile iny 
only estate is this cliff, buffeted by the winds and waves. 

Tbou, O cliff! art my only home; thou, O fishing-iud ! feedest 
me : 1 have no other support: vou are niy only friends. 

** Here, on this solitary spot the dawn finds me; here the night dew 
meets me still; here, rooted as it wore to this rock, 1 urn like a sou! 
doomed to do peuance to all eternity. 

*' At times 1 fainy^he halcyon lingers as ij; listening piteously to my 
complaints, whilst hovering above the foaming surge. 

" A lizard, my inoffensive neighbour, peeps with its head out of a 
fissure in the rock, and gjpzes at fne in wistful mood, as if wanting words 
to address me. 

'' Through the silence of the night the caves below resound with liol- 
low moans, and tlie voice of the deep is only interrupted by the plaintive 
lays of the <Iistant nightingale. 

** Meanwhile I loiter here, groping about, the stars my only light; I 
look up and gaze at them one by one, seeking for the dire planet that 
influences my fate. 

“ And when I spy its dark-red light, looking ominous and portentous, 
I then recognise the st^r that presided at my birth. 

My fat^r foretold it all, and he shuddered with fear, for J was horn 
during an eclipse^ and the owls dismal notes announced my birth. 
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If ever I saw a glimpse of foi’0iine,,it was only for au instbnt, to 
aggravate n)y next sutloririgs. 

“ My father left me a smart boat, and of nets an ample supply ^ I had 
then imniherlcss friends who called me by the name of brother. 

“ \\ hen 1 returned from my hshilig course, half the village crowded 
round me; my Chloris looked ever, joyful, and could not bear to be away 
from my side. 

“If perchance my boat was a few moments later than usual in reach¬ 
ing the shore, I saw (Miloris perched uj)on the most advanced crag that 
jutted into the sea, as if deprecating the winds for my safety, and invoking 
to my aid all the gods of the deep. 

“ ihit, ahisl when iny treacherous destiny changed, in an instant I 
found myself robbed of iny boat, njy nets, my mistress, and my friends. 

“ When I think on that fatal night, I still groan with horror, and slied 
tears of agony, a cold sweat overspreads my trembling limbs. A pitdess 
storm swallowed my bark, and left me bare and destitute on the coast. 

“ All was changed in an instant, misery surrounds me now, and 
the most brilliant.day seems to me like a deep dark night.’* 


'riu; <*;Uastroph(; follows. As if irritated by the touching voice 
of Polcmuni’s complaints, I'ate hurls a fresh and more fearful 
storm against liis devoted head, the winds are let loose and shake 


the lock on which lie sits, the lioarse thunder and dismal howling 
of die tempest seem to suutul His dirge, when the waves swell 
be>oiid all hounds, and rising in one mountain billow, overwhelm 


tin* clitV, and sweeping away the wTetched victim in their rccedin 
ebb, jilunge him into the deepest abyss of the sea. 


or 

o 


Meli s Odes, which till up the second volume of his works, are 


rhietly amatory or anacreontic, a species of composition more 
ambitious in style, but at the same time more open to freedom of 


sentiment tlian the pastorals, ^leli has been compared to Ana¬ 
creon,* with this distinction, \liat the Greek poet, though fess 
imaginative, and <1 welling chiefly upon corporeal objects,e.\presses 
the most trifling things ’fvitli the greatest delicacy and grace, whilst 
]MeIi excel.s more in the beauty of his thoughts, and is at times 
careless about the justness of tlieir lexpressioii. This very asser¬ 
tion corroborates our judgment that the Sicilian poet is less sen¬ 
sual, and that, in spite of the voluptuousness of some of his 
images, there is in his poetry a redeeming spirit which tends to 
elevate the mind, even wliile he i.s singing the triumphs of a level¬ 


ling passion. VV'e, however, even wdtli reference to truth and 
nature, prefer his pastorals. 

Of his Odes, some of which are e.\quisile]y finished, we have 
only space to notice the sixth, Lu Labru, and by way of compa- 


• Scinfi, Prosjwtto dcllu Storiii lettcraria di Sicilia iicl Secolo XVIII. Palermo: 1828. 
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risoii,twe have placed by itsjsid^^an Ituliaii trandation by Profes¬ 
sor Ko.sini, of Pisa, whose novel was reviewed in our last number. 


Dilumi, diiumi, Apuzz<i nica 
.liniii vai ciissi inattinu? 

Non c* u ciina cl^’ urriissihca 
Di lu inunti a uui vicinu; 

Trenia ancora, ancora loci 
La ruggiada ntru ii prati; 
]>una acciira luin ti arriici 
U aii d* oiu dilicati! 


‘ Diinini, (liiuini. Apctta cara 
()vt» vai hi di mattino'^ 

'liHfo c nottcs V niai risrhiara 
Ahcu il monte a noi vicino* 

Trcma ancora, ancor laaiiclirggia 
La riigiuiia in gremiu) ar prati: 
Doll! die molli io non ti veggia 
l)‘oro i vanni ddicati. 


Li scfijfiildi durrnigglnnsi 
Ntni li virdi sui Inittuni 
Stamm ancura stritti e chiusi 
Cu ii tcbti a pinnuluni. 

Ma r atiizza s" athitica! 

Ma iu voli e fai (Miuinu I 
Diinnii* dimmi, Apiizza utra, 
Viini vai russi muttmii ? 

Cerclii meli ? E siddu e 

Chiudi r all, e un ti siramui; 
Ti 111’ nzignu un loeu libbu 
Unni ai ibeni|>ri clii sucnri : 

Lu cuuiisci III niiu nmuri, 

Nici mia di V oeclii bcddi ? 
’Ntra ddi labhri c’ e un s'lpuri, 
'Na dijcizza chi inai .sficddi. 


r floret ti durniiglio.si 

Kniio i verdi ior hotloni 
Stanno aneor tntti nascosi 
Cnlle teste a penzolnni. 

Ma die vul se non riselnara' 

1/ ale iiiovi e fai caniinino' 
Dimnii, dinnni, Apetia cuta 
Ove \«ii si di iiiaitino ^ 

Cerolii il niel ? Se^liai lal desio 
Chiudi Tale, p non sLaicarli. 
Olio im loio so hen lo 
Aw a\ rai da sa//nirti, 

Lh diletta del rnio core, 

Nice mia, conosci tn ? 

Nc* fruoi lablni ell* ba un saporr 
V\\ tal dultr, t he non })iiV 


'Ntra lu labbru culuritii 
Di lu cam amatu heni, 

C’ e lu uieli chiu squisitn, 
Suca» bucalu, ca veni/’ 


Entro il labbio coloritw 
Del mio CHFu aniato Bene 
Evvi il luolo pill sijuisiio : 
Suggi, siiggilo, cbe viene.’ 


That Meli was a moral and religious man, although his muse 
sometimes assumed the sportive garb of the Tejaiij^we Iia\e abun¬ 
dant proofs even in these volumes, llis ** Iiino a .Dio,” his s<»n- 
net ** Fiducia in Dio/’ and even his eclogues, are full of e.^pres- 
sioiis of gratefulness to the Author of All, and of admiration for 
His w'orks. Meli ^shared the proverbial lot of ; he was 
poor,-though not indigent. The lute jhiiiig Ferdinand granted 
him, however, a sniuH pension, for which the jioet expressed his 
gratitude in respectful but uo|^*adu1atory tenns. 

Meli w'rdte a mock-heroic poem under the title of Don 
^ Quixote,” in twelve cantos. It is a sort of imitation in verse of 
that celebrated novel. It abounds with beauties of detail, altiiough 
the ludicrous prevails throughout, and is often carried to the far¬ 
cical. He also wrote a volume of fables. His works were col- 
flected and published at Palermo, under his own revision, in 1814, 
in seven volumes. The poet died not long after, at an advanced 
age. Since that time other editions have been made; and Pro¬ 
fessor Kosini of Pisa has translated into Italian some of Meli’s 


finest lyric and pastoral pieces, which, however, lose considerably 
by the transfusion. 
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Aax. VII.— Relation (Vuu Voifagc dans la Marrmrif/ta', laVyrc- 
•fiaujue, et les Oiiaia (VAiuijelah el de Maradeh; aaompagrwe 
dc Carles Geographirfues et 'lopograp/nqaesy et de Planches 
representuni les Momitnens dc ces Contrees, Par M. J. It. 
Pacho. Ouvragii public soijs les Auspices de S. E. Ic Minis- 
tre do rint6i’icur. I)edi6 au Uoi. Texte in 4to, avec Atlas de 
Planches in folio. Paris. 

Although the year 1827 appears upon the title-page of this 
volume ns the date of publication, the fourth and concluding liv- 
raisun has but recently appeared—we regret to find—as a posthu¬ 
mous sequel to the work. The interest of M. Pacho’s narrative 
is considerably lessened, to the English reader, by the account of 
the Cyrenaica contained in Captain Bcecliey’s narrative. Tliis 
circumstance detracts nothing, however, from the merits of his 
performance;* and as he reached Cyrene by a ditfereiU loute, and 
explored severalq)arts of the l egion to which the Englisli traveller 
did iit)t penetrate, our abstracts of his narrative may not bo unac¬ 
ceptable to our readers, lint the circumstances w'hich led to his 
enterprise must first be explained; and with these we shall con¬ 
nect a brief notice of his lil'e, (‘xlracted from the memoir prefixed 
to the present volume. 

In the year 1824, the Paris Geographical Society offered a pre¬ 
mium oi ;i()0() francs to the traveller w'ho should funiish the best 
account of the Cjrcnaica; a tract of country highly interesting 
from tlie historical recollections connected with it, and reported 
to be rich in tiie monuments of ancient art. Hitherto, the attempt 
to explore this region had been constantly baffled. About the 
year I76(), a French surgeon of the name of Granger penetrated 
to Cyiene under the dangeroifs and equivocal protection of a 
chieftain of banditti, and he succeeded in copying a great number 
of inscriptions; but liisf paf>ers never reached Europe. The 
vague and imperfect notices relating to this Iftbuntry furnished by 
Paul Lucas and Bruce, served onlyV> excite curiosity. The nar¬ 
rative of Dr. Della Celia, who accompadied the aftny of the 
Pasha of Tripoli in an expedition against the Arabs of Barca in 
1817, communicated some acceptable and interesting information 
with regard to the coast of the Peutapolis; but he had no oppor¬ 
tunity of pushing his researches far into the interior. In 1810, a 
journey to Cyrene was accomplished by the Apostolic prefect at 
Tripoli, Father Pacificu; but of its results we know nothing. In 
the following year, Lieutenant-General Minutoli, in the Prussian 
service, accompanied by Drs. liemprich and Ehrenberg, attempted 
to read) Cyrene from Alexandria; but the general had only 
reached tlie foot of tiie Catabathmus Minor, when he w^as induced 
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to abandon the enterprise^ ai^d three of his companions n^o 
resolved to proceed, were stbppcd at the ridge of hills which 
divides the territories of Tripoli and Egypt, In 18'22, Captain 
Becchey and his brother were employed by the Admiralty to sur^ 
vey the northern coast of Africa from Tripoli eastward as far as 
Deriia, and their researches among the mins of Cyrene formed 
the crowning labour of the expedition. M. Pacho, however, was 
not aware that he had been anticipated by the English traveller, 
till he received the information at Cyrene itself. He was in 
Egypt when he learned, through our late Consul-General, Mr. 
Salt, that the Geographical Society had issued the programme 
above mentioned, which decided hiin upon attempting the enter¬ 
prise that had long occupied his imagination. Before the end of 
the year 1825, he presented himself at Paris as a claimant for the 
offered prize. After due investigation, on the repoyt of the late 
estimable and learned M. Malte Brun, it was adjudged to him ; 
and this honourable reward had been preceded .by a vote of thanks 
from the Academy of Inscriptions, which had respect more parti¬ 
cularly to the archaeological portion of his labours. The publi¬ 
cation of his Travels was immediately decided upon, and permis¬ 
sion was obtained to dedicate them to the King, But M. Pacho 
appears to have anticipated more solid rewards; and wounded 
pride or disappointed ambition induced a state of mind which at 
length verged on insanity, and he perished the victim of his mor¬ 
bid feelings, having just lived to pen the last lines of the present 
work. The following particulars of his previous history are fur¬ 
nished by his friend, M. Larenaudii^re. 

** John Raymond Pacho was Iforn at Nice in January, 1794. Ilis 
father was a rich merchant, much fespccted, whose ancestors were of 
Swiss origin. Left jan orphan when only eight years old—an age at 
which the care of a mother and the vigilpit tenderness of u father are so 
much needed .—he wasp placed in the College of Tournon, in the depart¬ 
ment of Ard^che. There, his tuste for drawing and botany was all at 
once developed, and wasrivalled^nly by his love of poetry j jnedilections 
which ill accorded with the dry study of law, to which he w^as. destined. 
Before the course of his studies at Aix was completed, he, in 1814, 
abandoned them, to return to his native place, where he received the 
portion of property that fell to him as an inheritance. IVlaster of a for¬ 
tune consisting wholly of personal property, at that time of life when 
little solicitude is felt for the future, and the necessity for saving is the 
last thing ever thought of, M. Pacho travelled into Italy, and sf>ent some 
time at Turin. This tour enriched only bis mind, increased only his 
information, and augmented only bis enthusiasm for the hue arts and the 
monum^ts of antiquity. His fortune suffered from it and in July, 
)i8l7, he came to Paris in the hope of repairing it. He flattered himself 
that, by the profession of painting, he might ncqnirc a competence; and 
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he had made some lofty attempt!? in this line, when he received a»’* invi¬ 
tation from his brother, a merchant at Alexandria, to join him thete. 
He repaired thither under all the illuMons of hope, but these were 
speedily dissipated ; and. after reniaininj^ there a year to no purpose, he 
i^turncd to Paris to resume the exercise of his pencil. 'I’he trifling 
remnneratioii he obtained for a fi;w portraits, together with the still 
smaller sinus he received for some contributions to the journals, were far 
from being adequate to his support, lie began to be aiixiou-* respecting 
bis future prenpeets, when his brother invited him to repair a second 
time to Egypt. He arrived at Cairo on the I2lh of February, 1822. 
During the first months of his residence, he employed himself in taking 
sketches of some of the monuments in that great city and its environs. 
He Milimiltcd his performances to M. .kinicl, then director of one of the 
pasha's cotton manufactories, wlio agreed to furnish him with the funds 
iiece.ssary for exploring Lovvor Egypt. He traversed that country from 
the month of December, 1822, till April, 1823, nben M. Juuicl, having 
fallen into disgivcc, was deprived of the means of supporting this scicn- 
fific enterprise. lijs death, which occurred shortly afterwards, blighted 
all AI. l*aelio’s hopes, compelling him to confine to his portfolio a great 
number of drawings, more or- less curious, of ancient sites and monu¬ 
ments and objects of natural history. Possessed of this unproductive 
wealth, he pined without occujiation or patronage in the city of Cairo, 
till his health began to give way under the anxieties arising from inac¬ 
tion, so painful to individuals of ardent temperament; the decline of his 
jdiysical vigour brought on despondency ; atul he was upon the point of 
sinking under it, when he had the good fortune to find a protector and 
friend in M. Celesdu Guycnct, of the Canton ol Ncnlchatel, the founder 
and director of the viceroy’s calico manufactory. f)n M. Pacho s repre¬ 
senting to him his precarious situation, lie became warmly interested in 
bis exploratory projects ; and from this incrcbant, the friend of science, 
M. l^irho obtained thc/unds requisite tor prosecuting bis researches, and 
.for undertaking a visit to the five ()ases. Setting out from Cairo on the 
17tli of November, be visited successively Fayoum, the Oasis of Sivah, 
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ancient edifices. From Farcdgbali be t^tnrncd to Siwali, the Oasis of 
Fayoum, and the temple of Kerouni; thence he #iirnecl his steps towards 
lieni Hassan and Siont, and repaired to lleni-.Vli, whore he remained 
thirteen days, in order to obtain from 1 lamed Iley, the Kiahya of Cairo, 
some Arabs ns guides. With them be visited the Valley of Ruins, the 
Oasis of El Karjeli, (Jainah, Jbiolak, Dakakim, Rerys, and their environs 



nine villages, and the Rahr-hila-ma, (or waterless river.) which traverses 
the Oasis. He then took a northern route, wliich led him through 
Farafrah to Siniit, whence he returned to Cairo in the course of August, 
1821. 
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I>uring liis first journey, to the Oasis of Ammon, our Traveler 
had frequently heard the Welled-Ali Arabs speak of Jebel Akhdar, 
the modern name of the C)renaic Pentapolis; and their descrip¬ 
tions of its verdant hills, springs of pure water, and inarvelloqs 
ruins, had powerfully intlaiiied his imagination, exciting a strong 
desire to cx[)lore tliai ancient site. He imparted this project to 
Mr. Salt, who, while he concealed from onr traveller none of the 
perils of the excursion, put into his hands the proposal issued by 
the Paris Society. M.'Pacho’s resolution was soon formed: but 
a formidable obstacle remained to be got over. He was without 
money, and his first applications for the requisite assistance were 
uusticoessfid. His anxiety became extreme, when M. (*uyenet 
again stood his friend, and defrayed all the expenses of Ins journey 
with a disinterestedness which, as M. Larenaiidit^rc remarks, finds 
more admirers than imitators. He was accompanied in this enter¬ 
prise by M. Muller, a young orientalist, whose acquaintance with 
Arabic had already been of great service to him in the Oases, and 
would be still more needful in Cyrenaica. Having obtained letters 
of recomniendatiuri from Mohammed Ali, addressed to the Pasha 
of Tripoli, as well as from the Consnls-fieneral of France and 
Kiigland, they left Alexandria on the Jd of November, and arrived 
at Derna in safety. Thence they explored the region of the Pen- 
tupoiis in ali directions; and, after visiting the Oases of Marndeh 
and Aujela, returned to Cairo by the Ammoiiian Oasis and the 
Valley of Natron. They reached the Fg)plian capital on the 17 th 
of July, 18^25. M. Pacho arrived in Pans, to lay before the 
Geographical Society the fruits of his researches, in the Novem¬ 
ber following. The sequel must be given, in the words of M. 

Liareuaudi^re. • 

• 

From the day of his arrival at Paris to that of his death, INI. Paclu» 
applied himself unremittingly to the prcp^'atioii of his Travels for the 
press. Living in profound rctireiiimt, he devoted the whole (lay, and 
frequently the hours of night^to the work which be looked to as his 
fairest titk? to the appfohatiorf of the learned world. This constant ten¬ 
sion of mind, together with his complete isolation from society, and the 
absence of every object that miglit divert his thoughts, rapidly induced a 
state of misanthropic feeling, which w'as fatally aggravated by the con¬ 
stant pressure of the dififienhios inseparable from a literai’y life and a pre¬ 
carious situation. The same ]NL (inyenet who had defrayed the expenses 
of his travels, continued to afl’ord liini his pecuniary assistance at Paris. 
Too proud to solicit at the hand of power those favours which he deemed 
himself *51111116(1 to as a right, M. Pacho became indignant at not luiving 
his application anticipated. Perhaps rewards, which would not have 
been favours, might have had a happy effect upon his character, and have 
subdued his dark melancholy. This soon gained upon him to that deplo¬ 
rable degree, that he was led to suspect the fidelity and attachment of 
hU friends, and *;o withdraw himself witViin a daily contracting .circle. It 
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overspread with gloom the j)rospccts oi futniri^y, which would have pre¬ 
sented no source of disquietude to a person of diU'erent cliaracter. Had 
he entered upon that future, he would have seen that he stood in need 
of no one to ensure his siiccess. In the tnidsl, however, of his laborious 
occupations, his health began to give way, and the stimulants to which 
lie had recourse revived his energies’ lor the moment, only to jdunge him 
into a slate of greater exhaustion. .d\gitating thoughts of death at length 
began to haunt his mind. The writer of thc'te lines liad sometimes the 
happiness of calming for a short season his troubled sjiirit; but the im¬ 
pression of such consolations soon wore olf, and despondency would st;i/c 
afresh upon its victim. Under this fvcarful struggle reason gave way, 
IM. Paclio ceased to live, or rather ceased to sufl'cr, on the liOth of Janu¬ 
ary, 1829, at the age of tliirty-fivc years and tim e days.’' 

'File sad lale is here told w ith all tlic (lelica<*\ of frieiidshij), and 
we liavo no wi.sli further to lift the veil, 

" Ot draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 

It is sullicitntly,apparent, that, while possessed of physical ener¬ 
gies that reiuiercd him equal to all the fatigues, privations, and 
dangers wliieii he had to enroniitcr in traversing unknown and 
desert legions, this enterprising traveller was unarmed with those 
prineiple.s wliich are the only source of moral strength, as well as 
die sole means of self-government. ^J'hc men of tlic desert had 
uniished him, we are told, with the model of the independent 
character which he aspired to maintain; and smitten with the 
vild virtues of the wandering Arab, he displayed too much of the 
ianie untameable spirit, which led him to resent the restraints 
nui eustoinary forms of civilized society. He had been buoyed 
np thiouglnnit his exertions by a fervid enthusiasm,* and the ebb 
tide of his feelings left liim stranded in helpless dtjectiob. And 
thus, after wcalhering the storm, he went down in port. 
death of poor Clappertoii in the midst of the friendly Fellatahs, 
or even that of the more‘unfortunate IMajor I^^aing, who fell bc- 
nealli the dastardly liaiid of an assassin, strikes us with less me¬ 
lancholy than the unliappy and prtimaturc^ torminatuni of M. 
J*acho’s ardent career, amid the glitter and gaiety of the .soi-dka/ii 
“ capital of the civilized woild.” 

That portion of the present work whicli is, in some respects, 
the least interesting to the general reader, is valuable on account 
of its making us acquainted with a part of the coast to which 
Captain Hcechcy’s survey did not extend, and a region scarcely 
known to modern geography, the ancient Marmarica. 'Fhis tract, 


• 1 tt spcJiKiiif' of liis on ti arduous carver as a traveller, A1 .Pacho uses these expressions ■ 
—“ ii celle caniero dans laquellc, luttaiit satis cesso contre les fatigues et les souffranees, 
on siiceonihcrail hieiitAl, si Ton n’etait soutonu par Vimagination, Qt si 1’imagination 
ne I’etait cUe-niemc, par rameur pur cl desintAresjA do la verity.” 
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extending from iVIexandria*to ifie Gulf of Bomba, is 150 leagues 
in length Irom east to west. The northern part consists of a strip 
of arable soil lying along the coast, and not reaching inland further 
than from ten totitteeii leagues.. In proceeding southward towards 
the AmmonianOasis, nothing is to be met with but an arid desert, 
spotted here and there with patches of a saline soil. The tract of 
arable land is di\ided into a series of plains, by the hills which cross 
it: these gradually rise in elevation as they recede from the coast, 
and sometimes give biith to torrents which, in winter, find their 
way to the sea. From Abousir to the Smaller Akabah, the shore 
is in general bordered by a dike of whitish sands, which runs 
out very far under the waters, occasioning shallows dangerous to 
vessels. *^l'his sandy dike is sometimes interrupted and^ replaced 
by the rocky prolongations and ^purs of the hills. To the west 
of the Smaller Akabah, the coasf presents a greater inequality of 
surface, sometimes tenninating in steep rocks jigainst which the 
waves of the sea dash themselves, hi this part of the shore, more 
especially, there are still to be seen numerous creeks or coves, 
which have served in remote times as natural ports, or liave af¬ 
forded shelter to vessels; but the sands with which they are now' 
blocked up, and the encroachments of the’ sea, have rendered 
them, for the most part, useless; and it is only in the rocky parts 
of the coast that any vestiges of their ancient form have been pre¬ 
served. 

The soil of Mnrniarica bears thrqughont,” (says M. Facho,) “ the 
traces of having undergone great physical changes, as its actual state 
of devastation presents the picture of human revolutions. Marine shells, 
iucrusted.in the rock, madrepores scattered on the hills, basaltic and 
granitic fragments rolled down upon the secondary rocks, and a disor¬ 
derly assemblage of minerals of various descriptions, form the general 
appearance which ttltis cduntry exhibits. Painful is the impression which 
it makes upon tl^e nyiul of the traveller. The continued nakedness of 
the soil renders him the more ^msible of the annihilatjon of the towns 
and the disappearance of their •nhabitants. He sees nothing before him 
but grey plains and arid hills: he proceeds, and still the scene wears the 
same aspect j and in the midst of this vast picture, destitute alike of life 
and colour, the presence of man is faintly indicated to him by the distant 
bleating of docks and the dark spots of the Arab tents.” 

The geological stfucluie varies as little us. the physical aspect 
of the region. In the Mareutic valley, freestone is more frequent 
than tlie calc^areous formation ; but, on approaching the Akabah- 
el-Soloom, or Gi:eater Akabah, the latter predominates, and fre¬ 
quently becomes testaceous, or is mixed with the freestone. 
Beds of quartz are sometimes, biit rarely, found in a few of the 
rayjnes. In the tract of higher land between the Greater Akabah 
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aiifl <tiie GuU* of Bomba, massed of -freestone are, as it tvere, 
grafted upon the calcareous rock, and sometimes the two sides 
ot a valley present hills of a different formation. The soil, chiefly 
argillaceous, is by no means ill adapted to cultivation. The most 
fertile spots are the low places which longest retain the waters left 
by the rains, and the table-land on the summit of the hills, the 
elevation of which secures them against the encroachment of the 
sands. Wherever the rocky barrier, or the spurs which proceed 
from it, running from east to west, leave an opening, or afford a 
passage by their diminished height, the sands driven by the south¬ 
erly n inds, join on to the arable lands, and sometimes extend 
their encroachments to the very shore. 

The scanty vegetation which covers the soil of Marmarica, 
consists chiefly of diflferent species of salt-wort, growing along 
the sea-shore ^nd near the salt-lakes: among these is constantly 
seen the salsola yerniiculala, which rises into a shrub. A ligne¬ 
ous species of artevmia, called slieahf extends from the Smaller 
■ Akabuh to the Syrtic Gulf, following the southern part of the 
arable land. The siiila maritima is found throughout the same 
tract, but only in tlie most fertile parts, between the shore and 
the boundary of the arable land. The plains are generally thick 
set with its long upright spikes, which, when dry, serve the inha¬ 
bitants for fuel, and while green, afford relief to the eye, by the 
white flowers growing in a terminal cluster. In the same parts 
is found a species of ruhia. After the early rains, foliaccoijs 
lichens and other cryptogamia (roccella and lungwort) cover the 
soil in profusion ; the climate of Marmarica approaching, in this 
respect, to that of Rurope, and being entirely distinguished from 
that of Egypt.. In the hollows,of the plains, the bottoms of the 
valleys, and even in the sandy places, numerous species of gra- 
n»ina are found, with soiye of the tribes of syAgenesia and other 
families, which are particularized by M. Pairlio, but none very 
remarkable. As to trees, with the exception of a few palm-trees 
at Bonn Adjoubah and Bcrek Marsfth, any«that are t(i be found 
in this country, far from interrupting for a moment the bareness 
of its aspect, actually elude observation. “ In fact,” says Nf. 
Pacho, ** the alluvial lands, which contain the ruined cisterns 
and the quarries, afford room for the growth of some wild flg- 
tree8*(^/fcf/5 carka) and carob-trees; but these trees, the tops of 
which scarcely rise above the level of the soil, have the appearance 
of being buried in the bowels of the earth, and till you,are very 
near them, are undistinguishable from the surrounding vegetation.” 

The zoology of Marmarica is confined to a small number of 
animals. The hare is most ’ frequently to • be met with, and is 
hunted by the Arab with the souloukf a species of greyhound. 
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originally from Western Barbary, which is trained for the pur¬ 
pose. Troops of gazelles follow the windings of the valleys, 
soinotimes approaching oven to the const. I’hey are very fond 
of the aromatic plants of the desert, particularly the statice Uihi- 
fora, called by the Arabs, haslfish-el-gazal.. A small species of 
wolf, the jackal, the hyena, the hcdgc-hog, the rat, and the jerboa, 
are the other quadrupeds of this region. Among the reptiles, the 
most inotfensive is tlie tortoise, which is frequently found under 
tufts of bushes in the plains. The ce?'astes takes refuge from the 
rains of winter in the cavities of ruined cisterns, where, it is found 
in company with scorpions, lizards, and other species of that 
hideous family. Insects are numerous, among which, the scara~ 
basMs sacer recals the mythology of Egypt. 

Ill a country in which the sight of a tree is a phenomenon, the 
birds of song must, of course, be rare and few. Among the nu¬ 
merous tenants of the air, those which habitually {requent Mar- 
marica, M. Pacho says, are in harmony with the*dreariness of the 
scene ; their songs are only sinister cries, and they move only in 
search of prey. 'I'he eagle, the kite, and the vulture, may be seen 
hovering over the flocks ; or companies of crows crowding round 
a solitar}' carcass; while, in the crevices of rocks, or amid the 
rubbish of ruins, the owl conceals herself from the glare of day. 
** The sea-shore presents a sight not more cheerful. The halcyon, 
the stork, and other aquatic birds are seen sometimes like immove¬ 
able points on the surface of the lagoons; or, ranged upon the 
shore in a regular line, they quietly suffer the waves to break over 
them. Sometimes, this monotonous stillness is broken by a precipi- 
tateilight, and the utmost confusion prevails among them, but it is 
to announce the coming storm. 'J'owards the end of December, 
however, when the shore is coverc*d with a scanty verdure, u great 
multitude of birds of passage,—larks, quails, and pheasants, 
make this their resting-place before ptirsuing their periodical 
migration,’* 

Yet this^ country exhibits traces of having once been occupied 
by a civilized and even numerous population; and there arc marks 
of the extraordinary exertions which were made to supply the 
deficiency of water. Canals of irrigation cross the plains in every 
direction, and even wind up the sides of the hills. The ancient 
cisterns are numerous; they are frequently divided into several 
chambers, adorned with pillars, and coated with a cement harder 
than stone. But the monuments of Marmarica possess none of 
the elegant and classic character of those of Cyrenc, being ruder 
and more in the Egyptian 'Style, but of no high antiquity. M. 
Pacho expresses his decided opinion, from an examination of 
these ancient vestiges, that the Egyptians had neither erected any 
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moyuments nor fountled any tow<n in^Marmarica, prior to» the 
Greek conquest; and that, before that time, this country was only 
inhabited, as now, by Nomade hordes. 

Abousir, the ancient Taposiris, situated in the Mareotic valley, 
once fumed for its vines, and, in tiie time of Macrizy, covered 
with gardens, now consists of a* heap of ruins; amid which are 
still distinguishable a temple of the Greek era, a pharos, now 
called the 'i'ower of the Arabs, and the foundations of a structure 
which seems to answer to the baths erected by Justinian. There 
are some nulural grottos which have served as catacombs, with 
sculjitured facades of rude workmanship, and several cisterns on 
the declivity of the hill. l)ut, with the exception of the temple, 
which may be referred to the time of the first Ptolemies, every 
thing is purely Greek, Homan; or Arabian. Five hours to the 
S. K. of A boy sir are the ruins of an ancient town now called 
lloumnuh; and between Abousir and Boumnah are other vestiges 
of ancient villages, and remains of a canal in good preservation, 
formed of two ranges of stones coated inside with a reddish 
cein(‘nt. Of the groves and gardens, however, mentioned by the 
Arabian historian, not the least trace is discernible; not a tree of 
any kind shades the soil, 'i'he vegetation is generally ligneous, 
but never arborescent, not even in the water-courses formed by 
the rains. Ten hours to the south of Bournnah, in the midst of 
the sands, is found a small mosque, built with ancient materials. 
It is culled Kussar Ghettajiah. Two columns, one of blue por¬ 
phyry, the other of red granite, arc lying in the middle of the 
enclosure. Outside are seen some other fragments of marble 
columns, and, at some distance from the mosque, are vestiges of 
an Arab village with remains of pointed arches. The situation of 
Gbettajiali, M. Pacho remarks, clearly proves, that the desert has 
gained upon the cultivated lands, owing to the present bareness 
of the soil, formerly covered with all sorts of tfees, and the absence 
of hills siifliciently elevated to form a barrier against the sands. 
It is probable that, in a few centuriae more^ the sands will spread 
tiicmselves over the Mareotic valley till they join the sea. 

The war between 'ryphon and Osiris is, we well know, of very 
ancient standing; and this is not the only part of the Libyan 
territory in which the malignant deity has obtained the ascendancy. 
In the once flourishing and populous province of Fayoum, the 
ancient Arsinoe, the arable soil is supposed to be reduced to one- 
third of its original extent. It is far from improbable that, by 
means of the Bahr-hUa^maf the waters of Fayoum once commu¬ 
nicated with the lake of Mareotis; and one cause of the physical 
revolution which has taken place in this region is the gradual 
tending of the Nile to the right line, in which it has the greatest 
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iorc^j But, wherever the desert has encroached upon the terri¬ 
tory of productive industry, man lias been the real author of flic 
devastation. War, tyranny, and crime liave opened the way for 
the tremendous operation of that physical agency which has per¬ 
petuated the .desolation. In tii&ny places in the Oases, ruins and 
monuments are seen isolated in‘the midst of the sandy ocean. 
One reason ot this is, says M. Pacho, that “ the Christians, and 
after them the Arabs, have been led by the spirit of their religion 
to establish their dwellings at a distance from those of the ancient 
inhabitants. The latter being thus abandoned, the trees, with 
which tliey w'ere surrounded, have perished for want of care; and 
this rampart being destroyed, the desert has advanced.” VV^e very 
much question, however, the voluntary abandonment of fertile 
plantations by either Christians or Arabs; and the stumps of 
burned pahiirlrees and vine-stocks in some places tell a dift’erent 
tale. Under a feeble and oppressive government, \he cultivator 
has been compelled to retire before the inroads df the sons of the 
deseft; and the canals of irrigation w'hich once converted even 
the sands into fertile soil, have, through neglect, become closed 
and choked up. The springs that once fed them, having ceased 
to flow, become brackish, and the vegetation withers. The soil 
laid bare to the action of a Libyan sun, is rapidly pulverized; the 
atmosphere becomes drier, and evaporation more rapid; the wild 
animals, .which had retired before the domestic flocks and herds, 
can no longer find sustenance in their ancient domain, where once 
an indigenous vegetation formed their natural food. 'Flie cha¬ 
racter of the winds of heaven become changed by the altered 
nature of the soil they blow over, and come laden with the fiery 
particles swept from the quartz or sandstone rocks, which are 
being ground to powder by their fiery action. Mingled with 
animal and vegetal^le matter, this fatal deposite might, by irrigation, 
be rendered subservient to the purposes t>f agricultuie; but, suf¬ 
fered to accumulate*, the sands extend like an inundation, till every 
thing living disappears, excdjst the ant, the lizard, the scorpion, 
and the bdbtlc, which*claiin the desert as their own.* 

The modern inhabitants of Marmurica are entirely Bedouin. 
The region between Alexandria and the Greater Akabah, is occu¬ 
pied exclusively by those of the great tribe of Welled Ali, who 
are divided into four branches or clans, subdivided into families. 
The plateau of 2arah, on the summit of Jebel Akabah, is divided 
between the Welled Ali and the IJarabi (or warriors), to whom 
the reinaiiid'^r of Marinarica belongs. Some Maraboot families 

• Tliet the Hetljaz, tlie deseit in which Mecca btaiids, has undergone u siiuilar 
physical .reyulution, ia tar fruin iniprobnhje. It seems difficult otherwise to accouiii 
U)t the original choice of the site.—Sec Mifdern TravelUr; Aaasia, p. 292. 
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are distributed among all these tfibes^ The total population of 
Marmarica, M. Pacho estimates at not more than 38,000 souls, 
of whom half ma\ be Capable of bearing arms, and 4000 possess 
horses. This estimate, however^, requires explanation, since the 
proportion of male adults to the total population is made to 
differ widely from every usual calculation. If 10,000 armed men 
be a correct estimate, the number of souls can scarcely be under 
100,000. Put of wandering hordes, it is impossible to form any 
computation approaching to correctness. 

From the plain of the Egyptian delta to the Cyrenean plateau, 
there is a succession of ascents, the table-lands forming vast ter> 
races one above the other. Dresieh, a ruined town not far from 
the sea, is the limit of the district of Mariout (Mareotis). The 
traveller then enters upon that of Jebel Kourmah. At seven 
hours from t|[^at place is Maktaerai, where are remains of what 
appears to have^ been a Troglodytic village. More than two 
hundred chambers have been rudely excavated in the freestone 
rock, each with its separate door-way; and there is no appearance 
whatever of their having been designed for sepulchral purposes. 
Half an hour further, on an eminence, are the ruins of one of 
those square forts enclosing a well, which are found throughout 
the Syrtis and the district of Parcaj forming, apparently, a chain 
of fortified posts for the protection of the frontier against the 
barbarians, and for keeping open the communication between 
Egypt and Africa. Both Appian and Diodorus mention the 
practice of erecting these pyrgoi^ near or over the watering placesjy. 
Seven hours further is another similar walled enclosure crowning 
a height, culled Kassur Jammeriieh. Two hours to the north arc 
several wells and foundations, not far from the promontory now 
called El Haif, where M. Pacha would place the ancient Deris. 
About twelve hours to the westw'ard, the traviiller arrives at the 
Akabah el Sougha’i^r, or Smaller Descent; the Catahathmus 
Minor of Ptolemy, forming the firs|t step of the vast staircase. 
This range of hills, running from soAth to Qorth, rises about 500 
feet above the level of the sea, and terminates in Has El Kanais, 
the Herm^a Extrema of Ptolemy. Beyond this is another chain 
of heights, called Mendar el Medah, running N.N.W. and 
S. S. £., and forming the valley of Wady Thaoun, in which arc 
several ancient sites. A remarkable square monument on an 
eminence, called Kassaba Zarghah el Ghublieb, M. Pacho pro-* 
nouuces to be undoubtedly a mausoleum of the Ptolemaic era; 
and at Kassaba Zarghah el Baharieh, tw'o hours further north¬ 
ward, is another iiioiiuinent of more elegant proportions, and, 
probably, later architecture. Near it are ancient foundations, and 
a se[)ulchral grotto containing arched niches ; and a little to the 
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east is (he small port of Mali^deh, which our Traveller M’ould 
identify with the ancient Gyzis or Zygis. Six hours to the N. VV, 
is a port which presents a very advantageous maritime position. 
Upoii the sandy shore, and covered with a bed of afg/c, are the 
faint traces of an ancient tow'ii, the ancient Paratonium. M. 
Pacho states, however, tiiat it is no longer knowii under the name 
of Paretoun, but is called Berek-Marsah. It was formerly 
made, by the Welled Ali, the periodical eiitrep6t of their com> 
inerce; but, in 1819} Mahommed Ali succeeded in inducing 
them to desert it for Danianhour and Alexandria; and since tiieii, 
the w'inds of the desert have covered with sand w'hat remained of 
cultivated land and the few habitations still standing. 

Three hours and a half from Berek Marsah, is the fertile 
valley of Boun AJoubah, where M. Pacho fixes the site of Apis, 
the ancient frontier town, of Egypt, as this valley s^till, according 
to some, serves as the line of demarcation betw'ejen the territories 
of Egypt and Tripoli. Some groves of the tig-tree, mingled with 
the date-palm, which here re-appears, give to this valley a pic¬ 
turesque appearance, highly refreshing to the eye after traversing 
the bare and dreary desert. There are ten wells of sweet water, 
near which are remains of a Saracen edifice, and some more an¬ 
cient vestiges. According to the ancient geographers, however, 
the boundary of Egypt is the Greater Descent, now called 
Akabah el Kebir, or el Soloum, the latter appellation being taken 
from a spacious port of that name, which M. Pacho supposes to 
Ije the Panormus of Ptolemy. l''hc canton of Jebei Akabah 
forms, in fact, he says, an independent territory, separating the 
tw'o pashaliks; and, on this account, the greater part of the in¬ 
habitants have, from time immemorial, been fugitives of different 
tribes, who have here sought impunity for their crimes, and w hose 
lawless character*Aas rendered this pass|he dread of all travellers. 
The valley which runs along the mountain, is an hour in breadth. 
As the waters w'hich flow dcuAm the declivity in winter, give birth 
to a luxiuriant vegetation, if is covered at ali seasons with nu¬ 
merous Arab encampments. The pass itself is thus described:— 

It took us ah hour to ascend the Akabah el Soloum, by a path formed 
from the remotest antiquity. It is bordered, great part of the way, by 
immense rocks, the jutting angles of which have sometimes been re¬ 
moved by the chisel, where they obstructed the passage. This mountain 
ris» in undulations of progressive height; or sometimes presents steep 
sides which the camel climbs with difficulty. The rock is generally of 
compact and testaceous limestone. Masses of freestone are found insu¬ 
lated upmi the calcareous formation, or the latter is blended with the 
former. Shrubs covered the spots of earth, and filled the crevices of the 
rocks: and I here'saw, for the first time in (his journey, clumps of the 
ni^||pk-fT||C furze. 


■ 
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“ The mountain of Akabah apperil’ed to me about 900 feet It 

ri^ immediately from the sea-shore, whence! it runs in a S.S.E. direc¬ 
tion to join the heights which border on the Ammonian Oasis. On the 
siimniii is a table-land, extending a distance of thirteen hours frpm S.E. 
to N.W. Although the soil differs Tittle, os regards the vegetation and 
colour, from that of the Smaller Akabah, the lands are more fertile and 
more generally cultivated. Hence the name of Zarah (field) given to 
the plateau by the Arabs. In traversing it, we frequently passed by large 
encampments of shepherds.” 

The northern declivity of the Akabah is a gentle descent of not 
more than ten minutes to the valley of Haphneh, which is divided 
from the coast by a, range of low hills, running in a direction pa¬ 
rallel with the mountains, and terminating eastward in Ras cl 
Mclinh, the ancient Ardanaxes. Jn this valley, more especially, 
the traces of ^ancient cultivation are numerous in the canals of 
irrigation which traverse it, and wind along the sides of the hills 
in all directions.* At the end of nine hours, the valley opens into 
a plain, the mountain of Akabah on the left running westward to 
join the Cyrencan plateau, w bile the hill on the right loses itself 
in undulations towards the north. A road cut in the rock, leads 
over this broken country to the pretty port of Toubrouk, which 
. is sheltered by the rocky coast from all winds, except the east. 
Here are ruins of a Saracen low'n, apparently founded on more 
ancient vestiges; the site, probably, of Anti[>yrgus. From the 
heights of Toubrouk, the route descends into the spacious valley 
of Wady el Sedd, extending to the Gulf of Bomba. Here, op¬ 
posite the site of an ancient town, indicated by numerous hand¬ 
some foundations, are a great number of catacombs excavated in 
the southern side of the hill(^Jllows Jionibtsajf awd remarkable 
as being decidedly in the Graeco-Egyptian style. Synesius, in a 
passage cited by M. Pa^ho, apparently alludes* to these caves in 
Mount Boinbaea as resembling the hupogea qf the Egyptians--' 

At the western extremity of the^Wady is a fine spring, called 
Ain el Gnzal (Gazelle’s Fountain), fcrming* a rivulet which falls 
into a little bay at the bottom of the Bombaean Gtilf. The water 
of the spring, however, is sulphurous ^ and brackish, and the 
waves of the sea, in rough weather, mingling with it, render it 
not drinkable. The eastern end of the little bay is bordered 
with marshes, which are inhabited during summer by a prodi¬ 
gious multitude of frogs, whence the port derived its ancient 
name of li^rachus. At six hours from Ain el Gazal, the travel¬ 
ler reaches Wady '1 emmimeb, running N.E. between the heights 
of Jebel Toubrouk and the mountain of Gyrene, and discharging 
its waters into the gulf. This valley M. Pacho considers as die 

ancient Aziris, and its torrent as undoubtedly the Paliums of 

^ * 
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Ptolemy; at its mouth must consequently be placed the site .of 
the town of that name, which unce disputed with Port Meneltius 
the honour of being the chief place of a third Lvbian nome. 
Here he fixes the doubtful limits uf the ancient Mariiiarica. 

We have been* more particulai* in our abstract of this part of 
our author’s narrative, because, as already intimated, it relates to 
almost new ground. We must more briefly despatch the remain¬ 
der of his journey. Immediately after passing a lagoon formed by 
the gulf, the traveller begins to ascend the lower terraces of the 
Cyrenean plateau. A few thinly scattered olive-trees, and some 
shrubs foreign to Marmarica, are the first perceptible indications 
of a change in the soil.' The vegetation increases in vigour as he 
ascends.; and on reaching the summit after a four hours’ inarch, 
an entirely new scene presents itself. “The earth, uniformly 
yellow or sandy in the more western cantons, is, in these parts, 
of an ochrish-red. llivulets gush forth on every side, nourishing 
a beautiful vegetation, which pierces the mossy rocks, clothes the 
hills, extends in rich downs, or developes itself in forests of dark, 
juniper, green thuya, and pale olive-trees.” The modern name 
of the Cyrenaica, Jehel Akhdar (the Green Mountain), expres¬ 
sively indicates its rich and smiling aspect. 

Crossing the north-eastern extremity of the mountain, our Tra¬ 
veller descended to the port of Dema, the modern capital of the 
district of Barca, where he was compelled to halt for twenty 
days, till leave was obtained from the governor of Ben-Ghazi to 
explore the tract between Derna and Grennali, the modern name 
of Cyreiie. He. then proceeded to explore the coast of the Penta- 
polis and the adjacent valleys. It is not till the fifteenth chapter 
of his work, that we reach Cyrene itself; but, to compensate for 
this delay, between seventy and eighty pages are devoted to the 
subject. M. Pachb appears to have inadf the best use of his time, 
and he describcis some remarkable monuments which Captain 
Beechey seems to have overlooked; in particular, a very large 
/!yp£igetfWfpicturesqu«ly situhted at the extremity of the only grove 
that IS found in the’plateau, and some very large and deep grottos 
fdbout half-way betv^een Cyrene and Apollonia, which he sup¬ 
poses to have served, in ancient times, as magazines or bazars. 
Of the fountain of Apollo and its subterraneous conduit, so inter¬ 
estingly described by Mr. Beechey, M. Pacho gives a somewhat 
different account, in some respects hardly reconcilable with the 
story of the English Traveller. The latter, it wdll be i^meinbered 
by those, who have read his work, explored, the excavated channel 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, till he was at length compelled to 
creep upon his hands and knees through the water; and at 
ch^Hiid of forty feet further, he found the oj|iitii|nel terminate in a 
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sipall aperture scarcely a foot in diameter. M. Pacho passed 
this ne plus vitrat and crawling along through the water, reached 
a very wide but low grotto, hung witli stalactites. He attempted 
to penetrate still further by cra\v)ing through the rocky bowels of 
the mountains; but at length he 'was enveloped in darkness, and 
the water gushing put in all directions,—appearing at once to 
spring up from the earth, and to fall from a thousand crevices in 
the crystaHi/.ed ceiling,—rose to his neck, and rendered it'^* impos* 
sible, with the incumbrance of a human form, to push any further 
his aquatic reconnaissance.** M. Pacho does not seem to have 
noticed the Greek and Jloinaii autographs seen by Captain 
Uecchey; but, on one side of the channel, he observed, to his 
consternation at first, the distinct prints left by the paws of 
hyenas and some smaller animals, “ the real magicians and 
spectres of ll^ cave.” He was, however, emboldened to proceed, 
by observing that these foot-prints were covered with a slight 
layer of alliiviat earth, whence he inferred, that the channel is 
frequented by the wild animals only in the dry season, the volume 
of water being sufficient, in winter, to cover the pathway in most 
places, ill one part, a subterraneous torrent fell with a loud 
noise through a hollow chasm into an abyss which seemed to go 
deep into the heart of the mountain; and M.> Pacho conjectures, 
that it may find an outlet in a cavern situated at the w'estern ex> 
tremity of the necropolis, from which a rivulet issues. 

ikraong other remains of ancient edifices not specifically no¬ 
ticed by Mr. lieechey, our'rraveller particularizes those^of a bath 
built of brick, of which some parts of the vaulted work are still 
left; several castles or forts; and two small excavated temples. 
of the Homan period, with Christian emblems: what the em¬ 
blems are, we arc not informed. One of tiie most remarkable 
excavations at Petra has in like manner been*made Co serve as a 
Christian church ; but such ecclesiastical n[\pnuments*cannot be 
referred to a high antiquity, or to die purer ages of the church. 
All the buildings at Cyrene of whicn any tr|ices rcinaiii, as well,as 
a large proportion of the mausolea, M. Pacho refers decidedly 
to the lioman period. Cyrene is stated to have been in fact de¬ 
stroyed by the Homans, on account of an insurrection, and to 
have been subsequently rebuilt. If the temples were spared) they 
would require to be repaired; and M, Pacho says that some of 
these structures were evidently raised upon the ruins qf more 
ancient edihees. 

An Historical Introduction,” prefixed to the author’s narra¬ 
tive, contains a sketch of the annals of Cyrene, which ascend as 
high as the thirty-seventh Olympiad. In the time of Aristotle, this 
Greek colony was,an independent republic; and it continued to 
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be governed by its own la^vs till tlie reduction of Kgypt by tiic 
Macedonians.. The Queen of Aniasis, the j>alron of IVtliagoras 
and the friend of Solon, was a native of Cyrone. Under the 
Ptoleriiies, it formed a dependent viceroyalty, till it M'as made over 
as a separate kingdom by Ptolepiy Pliyscoii to his illegitimate 
son Apiou. The’Cyrenean monarch bequeathed bis kingdom to 
the Homans; and it was at length reduced, JB. C. 76, to the con¬ 
dition of a Roman province. 

Numbers of Jews had settled in the Cyreiiaica long prior to the 
Christian era, a Jewish colony having been .planted there by 
Ptolemy Soler. Cyrenean Jews were present at Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost; some of them took part with their Alexandrian 
brethren in disputing against the I’ioto-martyr; and Christian 
Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene, fleeing from the persecution of their 
intolerant brethren, were the first preachers of Christianity to the 
Christians at Antioch. The Jews of Cyrenaica were, however, 
chiefly confined to the city of Berenice, where they formed a 
political body, governed by archons. Cyrene itself had probably 
already begun to decline, as the maritime cities rose in wealth 
and importance. Under the reigns of 'iVajau and Adrian, the 
most frightful disorders were occasioned by the turbulent insur¬ 
rections of the Jevfs, and the province became almost depopu¬ 
lated, till the latter emperor colonized it afresh. Fn the fifth cen¬ 
tury, however, under Theodosius the younger, Cyrene itself had 
been reduced to a mass of ruin, probably by the invasions of the 
barbarians of Libya, and its wealth and honours were transferred 
to the episcopal city of Ptolemais. The final extirpation of the 
;;icolonies of the PentapoUs dates from the destructive invasion of 
Khosroo Purveez, about A. D. (il6. Having overrun Syria and 
EgyP^ Persian conqueror advanced as far vvestward as the 
neighbourhood ofTripoli, and retuniedjin triumpii through the 
sands of tlie Libyan desert. The Saracens completed the work 
of die Persians; and for sevencenturres, this once populous region 
lias been lost to civilization* to commerce, and even to geogra¬ 
phical knowledge. For three parts of the year, Cyrene is iiii- 
bBoanted, except by hyenas and jackals; and during the fourth, the 
pastoral Bedouins, too indolent to ascend the bjghcr range of 
hills, pitch their tents chiefly on the low ground to the southward 
of the summit, once crowned with the polite and voluptuous 
metropolis, *Mhe city of the golden throne.” But, remarks 
M. Facho, *‘ Jf the labours of man have been annihilated, nature 
rethains same.” 

” Uc soleil n* 6 claire pins que le dcnll de I’antique clt 6 ; Ics plnics 
btenfaisaDtCs ne tombent plus que sur des deserts: mals ce soleil 6 nmiUe 
^ encqi# d?s prairies toujours vertes, ces pluies fgcdpdent des champs 
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to^ours fertilcs ; les for^ts sent toufours onibreusesj les bocages toujours 
riadts, et les inyrtes et les lauriers croissent dans les vallons solitaires, 
sans aiiiants pour les cucilltr, sans li&ros pour les recevoir. Cette foil- 
tainc, qui vit clever autour d’ellc les murs de Cyrene, jaillit encore dans 
toiite $a force, ellc coule encore dans toute sa fraiclieur j et son onde 
seule interroinprait le calme dc ces* solitudes, si la voix rauque des p^tres, 
on lu b^leuient des troupcaux errants parmi les mines, ne sc confondaieiit 
parfois ayec son ninrniiire.’' 


Art. VIII.—1. Deric/Uigniigen and Zusiitze zum erslen Bande 
der zweiten Auflngevon B, G. Niebuhr’s J?o/«i.sc/[er G^fsc/«cA^e. 
Aus den Ergangzungen der 3fen Anjiage mit Bemiliigung den 
Verfasners zmammengestellt. (Corrections and Additions to 
llie First Volume of the Second Edition of Niebuhr’s Roinun 
History. From the Supplement to the Third Edition, pub¬ 
lished with tht! A uthof*s permission.) Berlin. 1828. 8vo. 

2. Einleitung in l{o?ns a/te Geschkhte, (Introduction to the 
Ancient History of Koine,) von Dr. R. L. Blum. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1828. 

The demand for a third edition of the first volume of Niebuhr’s 
Roman History, within so short a period after the appearance of 
the last, while an impression of but a thousand copies of the first 
edition in ISl 1-12 was for years slowly and painfully inuking its 
way from the shelves of the publisher to the library of the student, 
is a proof, not merely of the superior merit of the enlarged and 
improved work, but of the awakened and active taste for historical 
and political inquiry now so prevalent on the continent. At that 
period Europe groaned beneath the heavy yoke of the Gallic 
despot; gloom everywhere overcast the prospect; it seemed of 
no avail to search the records of the past, for tlib doom of the pre¬ 
sent generation w as fixed, and patient submission to the commands 
of Napoleon, or incorporation in his huge and everyday extend¬ 
ing empire, was to be the lot of allf The^physical scMences and 
the arts, which embellish external life and cherish national vanity, 
alone found favour in this eyes of the emperor; history is dan¬ 
gerous to despotism, and those who seek a despot’s countenance, 
or would avoid his suspicion, must shun its perilous paths. 
Need we then wonder that, independent of its difficulty, Nie¬ 
buhr’s work found in 1812 biit few readers? 

The war which shivered the colossus of empire which Napo¬ 
leon had been raising, next succeeded; almost every one in Ger¬ 
many was then called on to be an actor; speculation and inquiry 
were for a season al>andoned \ the present engrossed the tlioughts 
of all, the past was for the time nciglected. It required some 
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years for the sea, which had been raised and agitated, to subside 
and regain its wonted calmness. But how ditfcrent is the face 
it now presents from tirat which it exhibited before the storm! 
Then it was the stagnalibn of corruption, w'hich engendered 
monstrous forms beneath (he ton'id sky of despotism; now it 
gleams more and more every day beiieatii the ascending sun of 
liberty, which hitherto had diffused its radiance over the western 
portion alone of the horizron. The ardour for liistoric in<|uiry, 
which had been checked, has again revived, and the rcpublicalion 
of old and the production of new' historical w'orks has, more par¬ 
ticularly in Fiance and Germany, gone on with accelerated velo¬ 
city. 'Fhe recently fice, and tliose who aspire and look forward 
to be such, will eagerly explore the records which tell of the past. 

We felt a pride when, in the course of our critical labours, it 
became our task last year to give tfio Knglish publiaaii account of 
the enlarged and improved work of N iebuhr. We then expressed 
the high degree of admiration we felt for it and its illustrious 
author; and thougli some have thought fit to underrate the objects 
of our praise, we have seen nothing wliicli might imlucc us now, 
when noticing some of the alterations w’hich have been made in 
the third edition, to retract any thing we have said. We will 
readily acknow ledge the style of Niebuhr to be diificuU—for such 
even bis countrymen find it to be—beyond that of Geniiaii writers 
in general, and we could certainly have wished that he had chosen 
to put his thoughts into a less condensed and repelling form, as 
he might thereby have increased the number of his readers. But 
as his motto show's, this style was a matter of choice, it is formeil 
i on a peculiar system into which the perusal of a few' pages will 
initiate the reader, who will then liave, as far as the language is 
concerned, little more than the ordinary difficulties of tlie German 
tongue to contend*witli. There is, lio^ever, another difficulty, 
W'hich many perhaps are not aware of, or do not choose to confess: 
—he who sets about readin&this Homan History must bring to 
the task a4arge share*of previous knowledge; not only must he 
be familiar with the w'orks of Livy and -Dioiiysius, but he must 
have the history and institutions of aitpieiit and modern times 
continually present to his mind, as reference, in general too con¬ 
cise, ip continually made to them. Niebuhr’s-is, in short, no ele¬ 
mentary work; and the greater part of those who find such insu¬ 
perable difficulties in the way of understanding it, are only in the 
condition o;f the man who, unacquainted w'ith geometry and alge¬ 
bra, should take up one of the higher works on niechahics, and 
declarei^at it was utterly impossible to comprehend it. To him 
who comes properly furnished to the task, this Roman History 
differ from most oilier works of the kind only as Tacitus 
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differs from Sismondi—by dcmafidins a greater portion of at- 
teiftion. . , 

As little do we feel disposed to retract the praise we have 
bestowed on the translation of the Roman History by Messrs. 
Hare and Thirlwall; that praise was comparative, and elicited by 
the difficulty of the task, and* even if it were a little exaggerated, 
it should be excused by its being immediately prefixed to some 
strictures which a reader might good-naturedly suppose it was 
intended to soften. But we seek no such indulgence; we repeat 
it—that if, it be, as we believe it is, the character of a good 
translation to give as perfect a similitude of the original as the 
nature of two different languages will admit—to give as it were 
a cast of it—then the translation of the Roman History is one of 
the best our language possesses. Its difficulties are neither more 
nor less than those of the original; its fidelity has, we understand, 
drawn forth the warm praises of the autlipr, and from the few 
morsels we have bad ourselves to translate, we have perhaps a 
dearer conception than most people of the difficulties that were 
to be overcome. 

The elegant and judicious little work of Dr. Blum, to which, 
he informs us, as to many others, that of Niebuhr has given 
occasion, is designed to complete in'some measure what he con¬ 
ceives to be rather a dehcieBcy in this last—namely, the omission 
of the history of the cities of Magna Graecia, in so far as they 
operated on Rome, and that of the history of the religion of the 
last-named state. It is pleasing to observe the tone of respect 
in which Dr. Blum expresses himself on all occasions when 
speaking of Niebuhr, while at the same time he criticises, and 
at times rejects, liis opinions with the utmost freedom. 

The additions made by Mr. Niebuhr extend his volume to 712 
pages. These, and the alterations he has madEV have however 
been printed separately in% brochure of 79 pages, for the sake of 
those who had already been purchasers of the second edition. It 
is perhaps to be regretted, that he should thus find occasion to 
make so much alteration in each successive edition; but such is 
the lot of all things human. A large portion of the present, 
voluine is hypothesis, which ever must be variable and fleeting. 
The magic-decked palace of regal Rome has vanished at the 
spell-dissolving voice of truth; inq^uiry seeks to discover what tlie 
real edifice was, over which fiction nad spread its brilliant colours, 
and its illusive charms; and many,must be the changes which the 
draught will have to undergo, before It 4as assumed the fmm ia 
whose truffi'all will acquiesce. In other, parts, chance or inquiry 
will continually furnish additional proofs and illustrations of what 
has been advanced; and a work of this nature must resemble a 
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lievented piece of machinery, which does not conic forth 
perfect at once from tlie Hands of its inventor, but receives, from 
his own reflections, or the suggesstions of others, each succeeding 
year |Ki^e improvements, till it at length attains its utmost pouit 
of sim^icity and -perfection. 'It is chieBy, however, to the Ante- 
Roman and tile regal periods that thii applies; for after the esta¬ 
blishment of the republic, the vessel of discovery gradually nears 
the shore of real history, objects begin to appear in their true 
forms, continuous naiTations assume the place of ingenious con¬ 
jecture, and less and less necessity for change and emendation 
occurs. As for those who— 

** turpe putant parere minoribus et quae 
Imberbi clidicere, senes perdenda fated,*’ 

and Still fondly cling to the truth of the old legends, we shall only 
remind them of the well-known fact of Harvey’s discovery having 
been rejected by almost every physician in Europe who had 
arrived at his forty-fifth year. 

The changes made by Niebuhr in the part of his work treating 
of the early inhabitants of Italy, present few, if any, new views. 
They chiefly tend to give clearness and force to what he had ori¬ 
ginally wTitten. It is dins, for example, he gives, greater steadi¬ 
ness to his employment of the words Tyrrhenian and Tuscan^ as 
being expressive of, what he deems two essentially distinct nations. 
This last term, ii.e says, lie, in compliance with the usage of the 
ancients, employs as synonymou.s with Etrurian, though it is 
plainly only a form of Turinus, i^e. Tyrrkmus. 

. For the paragraph on the diversity of languages, beginning at 
page 56 of the original, (44 of the'ctranslation,) our author lias 
• substituted the following, in \yhich he more fully dcvclopes his 
ideas on the subject. 

** The farther hack they lie iu time, the richer, the more dcBnitc, the 
more sharply distinguished, are the dialelts of great languages *. they 
subsist alongside of each other, to all intents as original, as if they 
were totally distinct tongues/ A general German or Greek language, 
from tbc*beginning (fownwnrds, exists only in inn^inatlon : a coinruon 
language arises when the dialects, impoverished , and enfeebled, become 
extinpt, and learning is grpwn universal. The ohly way in which varie¬ 
ties of languages can arise, is, when entire nations, or even masses of 
people, such as slav^ introduced in large bodies, are obliged to adopt a 
^eign one. Such new' forms arise also in the natural, material world ; 
and these'may recede farther from tliose whence they have sprung, than 
Sfiecies dh wbkh arc essentially different, from them. ^ ^ 

** InaliohTainily of languages, one dialect recedes still-farther than 
anoth^, till that of ^a^isterotongik becomes its proper namtL Yet even 
tbea Jfllw^othisig hi it essentially foreign 5 hut as nature elsewhere has 
so this is also the .case with the languages of the races of 
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inBnkin4> Mftny exhibit an «fiiuity*to two oilicrs, wbicli, cspecitifly iu 
w’dl'dsj arc totally foreign to each other ^ and when in this case it so 
happens that the forms show no certain traces of distinction, it is illo¬ 
gical to suppose that a new one has here arisen from internuxtiire, 
I here is frequently no where to be found a language to "which the foreign 
element which has determined its iijtture may have belonged. 

“ 'J’wo languages may be ttiUs in part nearly related, in part totally 
strangers to each other. This is the relation between the Slavonian and 
the Lithuanian, perhaps also between the Gaelic and the Cymric ,* thfe 
Pereian is in this %vay related, in many points of its forms and etymology, 
to the Slavonian. In the Latin there are two mingled elements ; the 
one akin to tlic Greek, the other a total stranger. But even the former 
is as clearly distinct from, as it is akin to it: and thus, as national 
spccie.s, the Greeks and the Pelasgians werc both : the former might 
thus consider the latter as foreign from themselves, and term their lan¬ 
guage barbarous.” 

Ill an addition to the note at page 113, Mr. Niebuhr, in ac** 
counting for tlic Inanner in winch the language of their Tuscan 
coiwjuerors may have become that of the subjected Tyrrlienians 
of JCtruria, notices the liiUierto little observed but remarkable fact 
of the Chiistians of Asia Minor having adopted that of their 
Turkish masters. This fact will tend much to explain the no 
less remarkable one of the diffusion of the J^ntin language over 
France and Spain, ami of the Anglo-Saxon in England. In ef¬ 
fect, if the coiKpicrors will not adopt the language of their sub¬ 
jects, the latter must learn that of their masters. 

A substitution of some length has been made in place of the 
paragraph in |>age SOG, (iGj) of the translation,) which contained 
some speculation on the foundation of Alba and Lavinium, in 
which Mr. Niebuhr did not reject the tradition of the prior ex¬ 
istence of the latter town, lie is now of opinion that the legend 
of the Penates, when removed to Alba by Ascanius, returning of 
themselves to the df^serteef walls and temple of ^Lavinium, and the 
consequent sending back of GOO colonists thither, only conceals 
tlie trutli of i.«avinium having beei%a joiqt-foundatiqja of the 
Albans and the eonmion Latiuni. From its very name he asserts 
it to have beeii the central point of the l^atins, (also called Lavi- 
niaiis,) as Panioniiim w'as that of the lonians in Asia; it may be 
inferred, he thinks, from the number of the colonists in the legend, 
(bat the thirty Alban, and an equal number of Latin towns, sent 
each ten persons thither. The assertions of Livy and Dionysius, 
of the Latins (Prisci Latini) having all been colonies from Alba, 
are refuted^by the fact that, according to the legend of .£neas, 
Arden and iLaurentitim existed before Alba, as also did Tibur; 
nod yet no one can doubt of these having belonged to the Priact" 
Latini and the tliirtv cities. Pliny also enumerates, more than 
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twenty liUtin towns, of wliicli there was uo trace remaining, and 
then adds, as Albciisiati people, the Albans and thirty others, 
whose names he arranges alphabetically, who had formerly par¬ 
taken \idtli those of the Hesh of the victim on the Alban Mount, 

• 

and had disappeared like them. The name and number, accord¬ 
ing to oiir author, here speak for*the|i)lielves, and prove that these 
were the thirty towns which are said to have been colonies from 
Alba. It ivS observable that but siK or seven of the names in 
Pliny’s list occur in tiiat given by Dionysius of the thirty Latin 
towns. The circumstance of the Alban villages partaking of the 
desh of the victim, with other J.<atin towns, exhibits the latter in 
the same relation to Alba on the Latin hill, 4 s they afterwards 
stood to Rome. These Alban towms lay all in the'vicinity, and 
were, doubtless, thirty in number; some of them afterwards en¬ 
tered into alliance with Rome, others were made <;oIonies by her, 
or, lili^ Medullia and Cxmcria, utterly destroyed. 

“ Thus,” says Mr. Niebuhr, this inquiry also gains the cheering re¬ 
sult which has rewarded the toil in so many of those of which this book 
consists: the absurd is such only through superficial apprehension, and 
envelopes an uncorrupted ground which maybe disclosed; so that the 
critical elaboration of history is far richer in facts thau credulous repe- 

*1 

titioo. 

A very curious addition has been made in page 0.59 (213 of 
the translation). Mr. Niebuhr had formerly brought forward 
some strong arguments to prove that there could have been no 
contemporary Pontifical Aii'nals, at least previous to the battle at 
the Regillus, remaiping. The passage in Cicero’s Republic, 
which has since come to light, shows that all eclipses (a chief por¬ 
tion of the routents of those Annals) were calculated back from 
one which took place in the SoOtli year of the City. But it how 
appears, that that eclipse was hot, and could not bo, observed at 
Rome, ibr the jnqjairies of Munchow and Heiss show that it must 
have been that which took, place on the 21 st June, 399 A. C., 
and wbioli did not qpeur af Rome till after sunset. But at Oadcs, 
wliere the obscuration was more than elcveii digits, the moment 
of greatest obscuration was just three minutes before sunset, 
a circumstance which Mr. N. observes gives great justness and 
beauty to the seemingly tautolog^ous language of Cicero, (or rather 
Ennius, his authority,) soli luna obstitit et nox. The knowledge 
at Home of the observation made at Gades, has nothing in it, 
be thinks, which should surprise us. ‘ 

The lubst important alteration which the opiuioiis of Mr. 
Niebuhr have uddbr^ne, is on the subject of the l 4 iceres, the 
third of the original Roman tribes, p. 305-.-311, (252—257 of 
|he translation,).4tl9diivhich we shall give in the words of the author. 
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• The citizens of the two towns, (Roina>and Quirium,) when federa¬ 
tion bad passed into union, became Tribules of two tribes, whose names, 
Rainnes and Tities, are by coniinon consent derived from the royal 
founders. But with them we find a third tribe, the Luceres, a, name, 
the derivation of which has been liiucli contested among tlic Roman 
Archaeologists. Tlie greater t,ntimbcr deduce it from Lneuino, a sup¬ 
posed Etruscan ally of Romuldsi who is said to have fallen in the Sabine 
war; some from one Luccrus, a king of Ardcaj in other words, the 
burghers of this tribe passed with those for Etruscans, with these for 
Tyrrhenians. 

A perfectly unforced derivation of the name is furnished by another ^ 
form of it, namely, Lucertes, which is plainly, like Tibuites, deduced 
from that of a place—Lucer, or Luceruin. They also were a civic body, 
who became Tribules: their town is to be looked for on the Caelius. 
This hill is reckoned to have been among those of the city so early as in 
the time of Romulus; yet Tullus llostilius passes for the proper author of 
its being inhabited, as he settled the Albans on it. Here, therefore, dwelt 
the Alban families wjio were by him raised to the rank of Roman ones, 
as the .Sabine families did oh the Quirinal. A portion of the Romans is 
connected with 'J'ullus, in the Stamc manner as the two first tribes are 
with Romulus and Nnma, and the Plebs with Aticus. These four kings 
arc named as the authors of the old laws, and they alone, for Tarqui- 
nius is not; nnd as all the assignments of land are ascribed to them, by 
this it is intimated that they were regarded as Oikists, each of them for a 
portion of the Roman nation. Hence then there arc only the Luceres 
remaining for Tullus; they therefore arc identical with the burghers of 
Ills town on the Cselius, which I shall henceforth, without apology, call ^ 
Lucerutn. The derivation from the Romulian Lucumo leads us thither 
also, for he is no other than the Tuscan captaih, Coeles Vibenna, who 
is said to have settled with his troops on that hill, which derived its name 
from bill!. What king it was that received him is a point which has 
been given with great variation. Some went so far back as Romulus, 
as that place belonged to Rome before the union with the Sabines. The 
powerful Etrusc.an was regarded as a Lucumo, and 4 he duplication, as 
Lucumo, and as Caelius, comes from those who looked oq the former as 
being a proper name. 

As Numa, the father of the Tities,*dcrived his origin from Cures, 
so did Tullus Hostiliiis, through bis father, derivl his from Medullia, a 
Latin town, become by conquest subject to Rome. The subjection of 
Luccrum and its Latin nationality are thus indicated for an qarlier 
period than that of the Alban settlement; as also by the narrative that 
the Caelius obeyed the Ruraao king in the days of Tatius. 

“ As the citizens of each town became a Tribus, so did their land 
become a Region in the united territory. This has been erroneously re* 
pi'escnted as a division of the Ager; the view is less incorrect which . 
ascribes to 'the Archegetes of the three tribes, the three first kings, a 
'lotting out'of the landed property, for according to Roman raa.xims, this 
proceeded from the republic ; those who bccanic citizen^ surrendered it 
to the state, and received it back again at its bands. The ignorance of 
those ol^Jater days has seen in this a division of the domain/' 
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It is not very easy 'to make out the exact period at wliicli Mr. 
Niebuhr would set the origin of the Luccres. He says that when 
Roma and Quirium united, they formed tlieraselves into three 
tribes, and that thfe Luceres became the third tribe, though lliey 
w'ere under the supremacy of Kouia, and their senate was not yet 
admitted into the coinbiiiecl* one, iiof their burghers on the Co- 
mitium. Just, he observes, as the Irish parliament was till 1782 
dependent on the long before united one of Great Brituiu. The 
hypothesis of Mr. Niebuhr is, we apprehend, that Tullus, a Lvicer 
himself, added the Albans who came to Rome to his own tribe. 
Mr. Niebuhr is now of opinion that the destruction of Albu was 
effected by a union of the iloinuns and the Latins, who divided 
between them her territory and her population. \Vc had our¬ 
selves in some measure uuticipated Mr. Niebuhr iu inferring 
a closer connection than is usually supposed between Tullus and 
the Luceres: we bad ascribed to him the admission of their re-'" 
presentatives into the senate, a measure which Mr. Niohnhr now 
more positively than before ascribes to L. 'rarquiuius. The Tar- 
quinii he iiokls to havt* been the heads and representatives of this 
tribe. The father [>laeed the Mittores GttUeSt (i. c. the Luceres) 
in the senate, and these were the aiders of tlie conspiracy of the 
son against Semus. As the Albans were essentially Tyrrhenian, 
the religious ceremonies adopted at the Jiudi Romani, so inex¬ 
plicable ill the case of an Ltniscan monarch, become of easy solu¬ 
tion. The passage in which Mr. Niebuhr bad formerly spoken 
of Tuscan kings is now expunged. 

With respect to Servius Tullius, were it not for the well-known 
fragment of the sp^^cb of tlie emperor Claudius, Mr. Niebuhr 
would feel inclined, as the Tullii were an Alban house, to make 
him also a Lucer; but though he deems it possible that the un¬ 
critical 'Claudiufl'might have been deqpived by a later Etruscan 
Writer, who arbitrarily made the Mastarna of tradition identical 
with Servius, yet he still tiiinks it manifest that Home received 
Tuscan forms from ^ prince of that nation, and, was tlie great and 
^plepdid capital of an Etruscan state; and Servius is certainly 
only one of her princes whom we can now regard as a Tuscan. 

The coming .together of tjie< four Romans, Sp. Lucretius, 
P. Valerius, -Collalitius and Brutus^ and swearing to expel the 
Ifyranta, Mf, Niebuhr regards us havings all the appearance of a 
real transaetbn, yet as being in fact only a representation of the 
udioti iff the three Patrician tribes and the Plebs, tliougli he will 
ti0t defty lhht'they.may have represented thdir order#, .l^ucretius 
bdotigiugto tiie Rihnites, Valerius to the Tities, Collatbus as a 
T^uiflius to the Luceres, and Brutus being a plebeian. 

the chief alterations we. have observed in the third 
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edition, which is certainly an imp'rovement on the preceding one. 
We shall not be at all surprised to hnd the next edition also 
modified, fpr the activity of Mr. Niebuhr’s mind will never relax, 
and theory is alw^ays suldect.to variation and improvement. Wc 
nbw pass to the work of Mf. Bluin. 

This judicious and agrti^able w^er commences his work by 
some retlectioiis on the manner in which the Roman history has 
been written. The first and most important fact'that strikes ns. 
here is, that the curliest annals and hiatories of Rome, both in 
verse and prose, of which we have any knowledge, were not com> 
posed till the time of the conclusion of the second Punic war, 
which ended about the 550th year from the supposed foundation 
of the City, (but tliere is every reason to believe that the origin 
of Rome dates much farther back,) and about 200 years after it 
was burnt by tiie Gauls. We must regard it as an indisputable 
fac;t that few monuments of any importance survived that catas¬ 
trophe, and that the fasti, pontifical books, family archives, and 
the other usually assigned sources of history, are all posterior to 
that event. 'Phis alone should throw doubt on the early history of 
Rome. With a people possessing few or no books, where agri¬ 
culture and war engaged the time and the thoughts of almost 
every one, we might d prion assert that ballad-poetry would be 
the chief, almost the only, literature; and poetry, wc know, 
always loves to cast a halo of the marvellous around the heads 
of its heroes, especially where distance of time gives free scope 
to fiction. In our former article we noticed the fact of the history 
of Cyrus having been narrated in three different modes within 
less than a century after his death, and wc shall now point out 
other instances of the falsehood wjiich the access of poetry will 
infuse into true history. Are not the celebrated feuds of the 
Zegries and Abeucerrages frequently considered as an authentic 
part of the history of Granada, and do they pot even«enter into 
some popular histories of Spain? «their original place is 
the romantic Guerras Civiles de Utrmtadq of Ginez Perez de 
Hita, and Mr. Conde classes.them with the Knights of the 
Round Table, and the twelve Pada^ps; and yet there is so little 
in the narrative to awaken suspicion, that had there not been con¬ 
temporary history, or had Spain been in a state at all approach¬ 
ing to that of ancient Rome, it might easily have become incor¬ 
porated in her annals. Again: the exploit of William in 
shooting th^ apple on the bead of his aon has long passed fpr a 
real porti^ of Swiss history, yet the wholo s'tory is to found 
in Saxo, the Danish historian* m^o. wr<^e long before Tell,was 
born. It was thus .that the tales of Greece became^ gradually 
mingled with Roman traditions, and that fancy often sported ca- 
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priciously among them, and few are the events prior to the captive 
by the Gauls, which we can venture to fix upon as absolutely true 
in all their parts. Little reliance can ever be placed on what is 
not related by contemporaries. ,lt was this that made Hume pro¬ 
nounce with more truth than was generally supposed at the time, 
that the first page of Thiicy^es was first page of true history. 

Dr. Blum gives well-merited prais6 to Beaufort, who w'us al¬ 
most the first to discern and prove the uncertainty of the early 
history of Rome. He observes at the samo time, that Beaufort’s 
mode of w'riting united all the advantages of perspicuity, “ which, 
let the Germans say what they will, is almost peculiar to the 
French. But few have in this respect (says he) followed the 
great example of Lessing.” This is no doubt intended for 
Niebuhr, whose warmest admirers must lament his want of 
facility; two writers, however, at least, of the present day, VVilken 
and Schlosser, are untouched by it. The effect of Beaufort’s 
work was, our author thinks, stronger iirGcrmany than in France, 
but German acuteness applied itself first to language, then to 
rnatural science, and last to history. A powerful influence is 

a ascribed to the illustrious Wolf, his obligations to whom 
lum thinks Niebuhr might as well have acknowledged. 

It was destined for a great idea, which guided the celebrated Wolf in 
hts inquiry into the origin of the Homeric lays, to kindle anew, as a spark 
of inspiration, the minds which' applied themselves with earnestness to 
the contemplation o^ antiquity. However a class of literati of the pre¬ 
sent day, who are indebted for the most valuable part of what they pos¬ 
sess to that great master, may, amidst demonstrations of respect, 
to be ignqra,ot of the influence he has everted over tliciii, it is certain 
that it was he who made entire revolution in the mode in which the 
' various ancient languages tund their monuments should be regarded aud 
treated. 

“ It would have bWo more becoming in ^'iebulir also, if, instead of 
quoting PeriTonius, whose excellent essay on the old Roman lays he 
had been ignorant of, to have ewressed to the manes of >Volf, the grati¬ 
tude which owed hin^for hamg given origin to bis view of the his¬ 
toric lays of Rome. For this is so completely founded on that of Wolf, tliai 
Niebuhr, without ever thinking on the necessary proof, which be is still 
under. obligation to produce, of the existence of a school of singers at 
Rome, assumed a transmission of long poems from ancient times to later 
days,—a thing which without it is inconceivable. 

** Fcvtunatelv, the extent of Niebuhr’s merit does not depend on the 
value or worthlessness of that single ^iot. We Germans must ever 
declare with pride flbat, with the appearance of Niebuhr s incomparable 
work, a fivdy and'conhectpd image has been given to us of the early 
days of Rome, such as aintlt}oity itself was ignorant o^, Instead of lifc'^ 
less shadows, forms full of animation now step forth to meet ns, from 
twilight which envelopes Rome’s early history, Beaufort tolully tie- 
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stipye<l the belief iii the truth of that history as it-had been banded 
down to us, and Levoisque applied the inquiries of his predecessor and 
countryuian^ without ever naming him, to his own description of the 
Roman state; but it was reserved for the historic glance of Niebuhr to set 
in the place of the errors which he and his predecessor had over¬ 
turned, a crowd of truths ohi,)|diich. bis perspicacity hjis founded a new 
and beautiful edifice," ‘ .' . 

But in the opinion of Dr. Blum, Niebuhr has made an im¬ 
portant omission in not having explained how that false* concep¬ 
tion of the Romans respecting their early history afose, and lie 
proposes in some measure to supply that deficiency. He there¬ 
fore next proceeds to consider the nature of popular poetry, a 
subject on which he makes several very profound reflections, 
lie asserts of course the indisputable fact of Rome having pos¬ 
sessed a large quantity of ballads, resembling those of modern 
Greece, but fie absolutely denies, as we had dqnc, the existence 
of any one poem %>f considerable iiiaguitiidc. In the two earliest 
poets of Rome, whose names, and unhappily little more, have- 
reached iis, Cn. Nasvius, and Q. Ennius,, Dr. Blum thinks he can 
discern the opposite character of the Patricians and the Plebeians. 

Violent natioual commotions,” says he, ** always strongly affect the 
most internal life of a people, and if the external consequence of them be 
the placing it in a splendid position, they awaken instantaneously and per¬ 
manently those noble mental powers which had hitherto been slumber¬ 
ing. The proof of this is given by the effect of the Persian war oh 
Athens. Rome felt herself not less excited by the Punic war; there, 
w'here hitherto only the arts of war had flourished, and the toils of ju¬ 
dicature, with public cares and party dissensions,‘bad claimed all the 
higher powers of the citizens, now of a sudden arise poets of eminence,- 
who, while they hold fast to the hereditaiy seriousness of the national 
character, still introduce into life a cheerfulness and a vicissitude un¬ 
known before. As the oldest among these stand^i forth Cn. Naeyius. 
For wc should not reckoif his elder contemporary Livius Audronicus, 
since he, a Greek by birth and e<lucation, did sfcarcely any thing else 
than give a Roman dress to Grecian ideil^ and fictions.” 

Naevius, who was nt all times a mbeker of the great, parti¬ 
cularly the Melelli, who made him at last feel their indignation, 
took, as the subject of a long poem, the first Punic war, in 
which he himself had served, and he wrote it in the Saturnine, t. c. 
the popular verse, Dr. Blum, who acutely notices tiie predilec¬ 
tion the ancients had of relatiiig the events of their own time, 
observes, that '* we may not now, as formerly, ascribe tfiis choice 
of the poc{t to the unimaginative character of the Roman mind, 
but recogiiise in it the strength of the inspiration, which^ heed¬ 
less of the past, immerses itself in the present, and by fond con¬ 
ception and representatiou turns its appearances to enduring 
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• images and forms.” The departure of .®neas from llibn opened 
die poem, and the poet; it is probable, brought him to the Sibyl 
at Cunise; the’ litiilding of Rome formed a part of it, but Ro¬ 
mulus was ill it die grandson of iEneas; the various succeed¬ 
ing events were probably concisely related, and the poet poured 
forth the abundance of his powers oh the scenes in which he 
had himself been an actor, and which had occurred after the 
plebeians had gained their due elevation.' Na^vius was a thoroughly 
national poet; his works, long after Rome had been completely 

Graecised, still fonned the delight of the people. 

»■ 

Nievius ill manihiis nonest, et mentibus hsret 

Pene recens, adco sanctum est vetus onine poema; 

says a chief agent in the change. Cicero, Quiiitillian, Geliius 
and others speak with adectiou of this genuine Rooiati poet, the 
loss of whose works is perhaps more to be deplpred than that of 
any other portion of Roman literature. 

Q. Knnius, the contemporary of the old age of Napvius, was a 
'^poet of another stamp. By birth and education connected with 
Greece, and the friend and companion of the greatest men of 
Rome, he was ambitious to introduce into her the forms of Gre¬ 
cian literature and the then prevalent tone of philosophy. He 
therefore enriched, if we arc so to term it, the literature of Rome 
with numerous translations and imitations in verse or prose; among 
others he made the Romans acquainted with the work of Euhe- 
meriis, which exercised such a fatal influence on the subsequent 
id.eas of religion and mythology. Kiiiiins* loved to dwell upon 
the glorious recollections of tlie country of his patrons, he took 
the ballads which had hiflierto preserved them, and in his i\nnal$ 
moulded them in hexameters, into a continuous narrative from 
the days of Romuhis dowb to those of Scipio. This is in reality 
.the long poem, thpt floats before the view of Mr. Niebuhr, 
from which—and not direc|ly from the. ballads, even if they 
were still ju existencp—Li’i^ derived the poetic tinge of his first 
decade. l)r. Blum, hotvover, thinks that the account of the war 
against the Satniiites in Campania in the 7th book owes its poetic 
hue to tbc verses of Nsevhis, wito sting with rapture* the events 
of his natif^ country. 

Dr. Blum observes a similar diffelrence between the two oldest 
prose writers of Rome, the patrician Fabius and the plebeian 
CinchiS' , former, full of the dignity of hb family, of bis order • 
and the sought 6n all occasions to exalt them; eageHy catch¬ 
ing at &e old family tridlitions and personal panegyrics, he gave 
to Roman history the tone which it ever after retained, and spread 
dong it the glories of the Fabian house, which thonce makes such 
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a 4gure in the early history. The latter, to M'hqm the ancient 
times of Rome presi ntod chiefly the oppression of bis order, and 
its often unavailing struggles against it, felt his best compensation 
in the love of truth and tlie diligent inspection of ancient monu¬ 
ments; the facts wliich Livy and others have given from him 
are not only valuable in tlibmseUes, but prove him to have been 
a man whose sagacity wa^siar beyond that ol Vavro, who alone 
followed Iiiiu in his thorny path, while the crowd gaily strolled 
along the flowery one trodden by Fahiiis. 

A glaiH-e over the earliest developemeiit of Roman prose is 
next presented to us. Here Dr. Blnru considers the character of 
the Aiinales JViaxitui, the l\velve Tables, the family records, and 
tlic other sources of Roman history. With respect to the first, he 
quotes a passage from the Origincs ot Cato, which does not 
appear to haw ^sufficiently attracted the attention of Niebuhr. 
“ I have little inclinalion,*’ says the old Roman, “ to-write what is 
on the tables of tlife Pontifex Maximus, Uotv often corn was dear, 
liow often darkness or any thing else interfered with the light of 
the sun or the mooncoupling this with a passage of Pliny, 
whicli says “ tiie Annals were full of accounts of how the auspices 
were interrupted by the squeaking of sluew-mice,” and other cir¬ 
cumstances, he infers that the contents of the Annals were of ex- 
tremely little value. 

A very interesting subject occupies tlie next division of the 
work, namely, what was the early influence ol Greece on Rome ? 
This, Dr. Blum thinks, and we fully agree with him, was much 
gr^satcr, and commenced at a moi’e early period than is usually 
supposed^ C*recce of course is to be lakeu in an extensive sense, 
inclusive of Magna Gra?cia. It is lo be r^ollected that Agylla 
or Ca;rc, with wliich Rome stood in such intimate ^■elation, had 
always been connected with Greece; the orig^ of the larquius 
was referred to that coftntry, whicli, however devoid of truth it 
is, still seems to intimate a cospneclion between them and the 
Greeks; the elder introduced a lar^tt portion of Grecian religion 
at Rome; tlie younger is said to have sent to Delphi, and was 
intimately connected with the prinCe of Cumae, and we think it 
a muck more probable supposjtiott than that of Niebuhr given 
above, that it was through this last channel that Grecian ceremo¬ 
nies came to Rome. It should also be steadily kept iii view^ that 
Rome must, under the kings, have had a good deal of maritime 
comibereg, or Cartilage would never have made the treaties she 
did .withlier, and a laige portion of that commerce must^ have 
been directed to the Greek states pt Italy and Sicily* The fed* 
low'ing passage wliich occurs in this place, is somewhat opposed 
Vo Mr. Niebuhr’s theory of the origin of the I.*atin language; wc 
do net, however, think it so just as his. 
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t^ums belonged to the ^olian .colonies of Magna Gracia. y?5oliun 
forms, as was discerned by antiquity, and is also abundantly discerned 
in modem times, exist- to superfluity in the Latin language. If we 
then reflect on that early conuectiun of Homan kings with Cumae, on 
the legend of the Cuunean sibyl in* Rome, and moreover oji the highly 
probable importation of religious ideas and <^remouies to it from Cuinae^ 
we might easily trace the veins of iEolisfn,forms, as they ramifled them¬ 
selves through the very earliest growth of th^ Latin language, to auother 
quarter than that whence they arc usually derived.” 

The probability having been shown of an early iirfluencc of 
Greece on Home, Dr. Blum proceeds to prove that the first 
Roman historians were entirely guided by the spirit of llie con¬ 
temporary Grecian ones. He adopts as a mutter of certainly, 
the assertion of Pluturcli, that JJiocles of Pepcretlm.s, was tlu; 
first who wrote the early history of Rome; and that I'abius fol¬ 
lowed him implicitly. The age of the w'ork of Diocles he places 
betw'eeii the time of Pyrrhus, and the second Punic war. To 
those who have observed how slavishly writers in an obscui<*. 
period, the middle ages for instance, follow each other, there will 
be no difficulty in conceiving-that Fabius, thongli writing in Greek 
himself, should have copied out the work of Diocles; yet still we 
cannot help thinking, that though Fabius may have been thoroughly 
enibued with the then prevalent spirit of Grecian literature, he 
might have been the original, and Diodes the copyist. Dr. Blum 
takes a survey of Grecian historic writing from llecata^us down 
to the Alexandrine period. Hecataeus was the father of rational 
history—of that species which taking the old legends of a people, 
endeavours to give them a form accordant to the actual state of 
nature and course of events—and he gave the tone to all subse¬ 
quent Grecian history. 

" How closely,’’ sa^ Dr. Blum, his immediate successors iu historic 
composition have follqwed him in their conception and nai ration of the 
old stories and legends, is apparent from the work of Herodotus, who, 
by his frequent refutation of Htcatseus, evidently shows the importance 
which be attached to the views of that writer. The iloore the Grecian 
^mind| henceforward on the path of the boldest mode of thinking, 
emancipated itself from the old traditionary restraint, thfe moi'e boldly 
did the historians who were influenced by this spirit seize on what had 
been bapeied down in various forms from antiquity, and model it after 
their own pleastife. They had no suspicion that every people Las an 
antiquity of its own, whose mysteries no later eye has power to pene¬ 
trate, and that the enigmas which from thence descend to later gene¬ 
rations, derive all 'their importance from appearing apd being re^roed as 
such. Hence then, already in Hecatssus, much as he is to be admired 
as the . author of free historic inquiry^, that mode of exfK>sition is dis- 
pteasiiig, by which he, After shallow fashion, labours to extract a rational 
sense from retigioui^^ traditions.” 
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But this mode of writing became still more insipid when wi •]fers 
tln*ctured witli philosophy and brought up in the schools of the 
ilhetoricianSj began to write history, and instead of searching for 
truth, aimed oidy to please. The most distinguished of these 
^as Ephoriis, a writer however of no ordinary merit; but the 
creations of eaily piety had hi lus time ceased to have any mean¬ 
ing. [t v\ as tiicrefore easy to draw down the images of inspiration 
to the more exterior of earthly form, to bestow upon them, in 
place of tlie sense they had lost, the insipid reality of insignificant 
history. After the time of Alexander, this spirit increased more 
and more e\ery day, and the “ Sacred History” of Enhemerus 
ga\o a final establishment to the system of assigning a terrestrial 
existence to the gods of the nations, and thus turning mythology 
into history. Dr. Dlutn goes at length into an account of this 
writer and his w'ork, w'hich he considers to have exercised such 
powerful influence on after-limes, of which Creuzer, alone appears 
to him to have 410011 sufliciently aware. To him we may now, 
however, add Schlosser, who,i in the last published-volume of his 
history, devotes considerable attention to Euhemcrus. The trans¬ 
lation of the Sacred History,” by Ennius, was perhaps the first 
prose Latin version of a Greek original, and its influence on the 
Homan mind was powerful and lasting; the mere inspection of 
the ACneid will suffice to show how Janus, Saturn, and tlie other 
ancient Italian deities were, like the Grecian Kronos and Zeus, 
made mortal kings, its influence has continued even down to the 
piesent day, but the most remarkable instance of it is, perhaps, 
that whicli we have already more than once noticed in the case of 
the aiicieiat mythology of Scandinavia. Dr. Blum gives the more 
consideration to this subject, as according to his theory, Honmlus 
and Renms were ancient deities worshipped by the shepherds of 
Laliurn. 

In a survey of the sufceeding Roman writers down to Livy, 
Dr. Blum undertakes to show that they were feeble searchers 
into antiipiity. Niebuhr, it is well known, bestows excessive 
praise on the first book of Livy, while Schldg*!;! on the either hand, 
regards it as inferior to the subsequent books; the present writer 
thus expresses himself, and with lum and Sclilegel we perfectly 
agree. 

** But in Livy, we easily discern the baste with which he burned 
over the earlier times of Rome, to come to the firmer ground of history, 
where he might move sui-e and unimpeded in the entire fulness of his 
pow^ of narration. Heuce the obscure regal period is compressed into 
H single book, which is perhaps the feeblest of the whole work; hence 
the long period from the commencement of the republic to the' war 
with Pyrrhus is disposed of in the following ten books, in order that 130 
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boo^s might be clevQtcd to the clear historic times of Adme, down 
to her late years. The nbeients would narrate^ not inquire. TKint 
mode of narration has a freshness, a dignity, and a perspicuity, with which 
modern times have rarely produced anything to compete.” 

The latter part of this passage contains Dr. Blum'b corrupt 
and just idea of the ancient liistopaus^ and the next shows in an 
animated view how admirably tlioseMitf Romo, down to Tacitus, 
narrated the events of their own days,'Vrhile on every thing relating 
to remote antiquity their inquiries and reflections arc pf little 
value; hence it is that modern times are able to form a justcr ' 
conception of the remote ages of Greece and Italy, than were the 
Greeks and Italians themselves. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the developement 
of the author’s idea of the supposed founder of Rome having been 
an ancient pastoral deity, and it contains some extremely curious 
and original remarks on the old Roman religion. The work of 
Dr. Blum' is, of moderate ednq^ass, and the stylu is agreeable; it 
contains many new and just observations, and the possession of it 
we hold to be essential to all who take an interest in the early 
history of the Eternal City. 


Art. IX.— Quatre Mois dam les Pajjs Bas, V(n/age Episodicue 

et Critique dans la Belgique et la Hollm(de. Tar M. Dc- 

2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1829* • 

DE-- calls himself a poet—a title, by the way, which an 

ordinary man has about the same right to assume as he bus that 

of peer, or pope. M, de-is nothing but a pert p^tciider, 

(and it is difficult to say whether he has most of pertiie^S qr pre¬ 
tence) who just skips over'the Nctherland provinces, ignorant of 
the Dutch language, prejudiced against the Dutch people, and 
then comes back to Paris, in order to visit a nation with his poeti¬ 
cal judgments, and* to add something more to the too iiiiicU of 
crudity, precipitancy, and'igyrorance, which fixes the fate of man¬ 
kind, and submits imHions to the foppish condemnation of some 
Httk Unknowa. 

Nations, that cannot rank in the first line of influence, and yet 
are not so. contemptible as to couftt for nothing in the balance 
>f politrps, Rre generally the favourite objects of foolish spccula- 
lioiis, and hasty decisions. Great nations impose by their mag- 
aifipence, their omnipresence, and smaller political societies are 
Jot worth'the " honouring” of those who dispose of futurity. To 
1 ) 1 ^ in its turn petted and caluinuiiated, has been long the portion 
if Holland., oir Willia^ Temple is the hast aud ^uie. sb^wdest 
jihsemr on a lai^e scale. The fact is, that generalities are 
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seld€|m just, and may be most frequently traced to a first aiulf an 
^loneous impression, an uupbilbsopbical spirit, a narrowness, 
iniltead of an e?(pause of mind, arul a desir-e to say things of 
piquancy instead of truth. 

He is a bold and a foolish niait, and his boldness has none of 
the noble qualities of intrepidity in it, who having flown over a 
country as a, biyd does on j|^ migration, pretends to open to us all 
that mysterious and elaborate machinery,which forms national 
character.” If an anatomist were to look at a newly-discovered 
animal from a distance, and then presume to hold ** most eloquent 
discourse” on all its marvellously adapted parts—if he ventured 
to describe the wonders of its organization, the functions of its 
curious frame-work, its habits, and its attributes, he would be 
laughed to scorn, and yet he would do little mischief. Indulging 
in no malevolence, he would awaken no resentment. It would 
be presumptuous ignorance only, not hatred-awaking prejudice. 
But he who vituperates masses of men is the spreader of evil on a 
great scale. He is a negative persecutor, a maleflcent misan¬ 
thropist. To destroy, on false and feeble evidence, our good opi¬ 
nion of nations, is calumny, smiting not one, but millions. And 
to calumniate hoM’ easy! He who will soil his Angers with dirt, 
may fling it at whom he pleases; and he who recklessly wills to 
smitte, may And a dagger at every turning, and a subject on which 
to exercise his evil disposition. 

Belgium is so well known, and what appears on its surface has 
been so often described by tourists, that we shall not dwell long 
on the Arst volume of the Four Months in the Low Countries. 
As our author sees nothing but the most obvious superAcies of 
things, th|1e iutcrlardings of personal vanity, and worn-out common¬ 
places', relieve his readers very little while he is passing over well- 
known ground, where a gooii story woqld be as acceptable as on a 
weary journey, and he v^s bound to give something interesting 
in the way of interlude. He professes to episodical and 
critical traveller. His episodes wojpld for the most part be im¬ 
probable every where, and are out of placc^jjKh^^c tkey are found, 
and his criticisms arc the most uninformed out-pourings of pre¬ 
sumption with which for a long time it has been our fate to be 
visited. He leaves Paris in disgust, because be cannot sell his 
rhymes, nor get his essays puft'ed, nor, in a word, take up the 
position to which his literary pretensions aspired. Ah the world 

refuses to recognise the poetical genius of M. de-, (wicked 

world as it is, and as blind as wicked!) so off he goes to the 
Netherlands, in order to make out a case in favour of the sagadty 
of Parisian criticism, and to write himself down—what others had 
written him down—a flippant retailer of flippancies; and very 
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luaV.'cllous indeed are |he stories he tells. We learn (vol. i. pi 81) 
that aneurisms are contagious; witness the,Flemish husbandly iiAo 
caught an aneurismic infection from his wife. The male victim 
is a man of large fortune; and having learned the exact number 
of years (viz. ten) which the aneurism will require to destroy hioi» 
he determines to make his wea|th last just as long as his own 
existence, and whisks into ‘ the dissi^tipn and prodigality of the 
gaming-table—but having lived a little too fast, il s iinpatientCf 
and bids his nephew shoot him, and falls down suddenly dead; 
and our readers, may see how all this happened, in honour and 

glory of M, de -—, to enable him to fill two chapters, 

vrais et vrahetnblahleSf of his roost valuable book, and two days 
of his most interesting journey. 

]V}. de - cannot account for the fact, that Belgium has 

not produced as many celebrated French writers as France itself, 
and he takes for granted there wre no Flemish tines. But he 
knows nothing of the facts he assumes, and gq^ on vain-glori- 
ously descanting on the “ invincible causes** which make it im¬ 
possible for a Fleming to be imaginative, and throw him neces¬ 
sarily into a state of most disadvantageous comparison with his 
illustrious Gallic neighbours. The sort of question with wh^i 
• Charles the Second puzzled the philosophers in his wit, M. 
de ■ ■ ■ — — proposes in his folly—** VV hy, if a fish be put into a 
full vessel, will it not overflow?’*—“ Why has Flanders never 
produced a poet?** We recommend to the attention of M. 

de-. xM. J. F. Willem’s Epitre aux Beiges, and a little 

collection of Flemish writers published not long since. ^ 

It is but fair to give M. dc-the revanche of the.f xquisite 

inscription which he says covers the leg which the M^quess of 
Anglesea left behind him at Waterloo. 

‘ « a est enterr^ la jambe de I’illustre, brave, patient et vaillant Comte 
d’Uxbridge, lieutenant g6n6ral de S. M. Britaanique, commandant en chef 
la cavalerie des allK‘8,J)lcss6, le 18 Juin, 1815, a la memorable bataille 
de Waterloo, qui, par son a concoura au trioniphe dq la cause 

du genre hujqpxn, glqri^m^ment ffecidee par 1 eclatante victoire dudit jour. 

And he says the following epigram has been added by some 
bel esprit—'no Fleming of course. 

IfOrsque viendra le jour des morts, 

Quej’aurai de cbemin k faire, 

, Poor aller rejoiridre mon corps 

Qui doit m’atfendre en Angleterre !”* 

* A'weary day must needs be mine 
When judgment day shall come, 

And 1 most iiittivh frum hence to join 
’ IMy corjit Uiat lays at home." 
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ISverjr how atid then our trayeller gives evidence of thatjac- 
tShc^ which is so amusing', and bej it allowed us so to speak, 
somewhat too characteristic of the Great Nation. Standing be¬ 
fore the huge brass lioih at Waterloo, bo tells us that if that lion 
Nvas bat aliVe, he would be m6re terrible to the French people 
than ** tpute Tarm^e de ]^ys-Bas/’ and then he goes on to show 
why Napoleon ought tdiilfave gained the battle of Waterloo, ac¬ 
cording to all proper rules,—that he ought to have beaten the 
English before the Prussians arrived, and the Prussians after, he 
had beaten the English, Q. E. D. But he'dcmolishcs one com¬ 
mander after another, and says the soldiers ** on both sides*’ did 
every thing. Then four Englishmen are introduced, who tell 
him that Waterloo is the Mecca, the holy place, which every 
** \velI-bor4i” Englishman was bound to visit once,before .he died, 
and the chapter concludes by the assurance that a ** patriot Eng¬ 
lishman” bought for live guineas the tree under which the Di^ke 
of.Wellhigtdn sUt, and transported it, grands frais en Angle- 
terre, oh il est mainteiiaUf I’objet des hommages etdes d^lices des 
badauds de la Tamise.” 

There , is also a curious ebullition . of French feeling, w’here 
(vol. ii. p. the traveller is subjected to the inconvenience of 
fetching his prhssport at Antwerp. This vile passport system, 
we niight remind M. de -;:—-—, is of French origin, nor is it 
fair to omit the fact that, in no part of Kprope, Englapd excepted* 
are there so few passport aunoyaheek^.US in the Netherlands^ 
But being compelled to undergo the fofmalUies,-rt^, French for¬ 
malities of 1793,—meaning thereby havipg. the particulars of his 
phi'Son i^iialised, he exclaims:—And it is thus that the. plea¬ 
sure of si^urning in a..inaritime towil of^the Eqw Countries is to 
be bought, and tliis is the recompetf8e!'t0^ Frenchmen for having 
twenty years ago spent some mi)h(m^'in thu^wn'of Antwerp r 

’—as if hu offended «pe!l$gogue should:say, Ungrateful boy! 
and this is my reward for ipiote than iG|[y pdhcc spent in birches 
for his edi6..catioit I” , 'V, ^ 

An intelligent traveller would be anxidBSIJ^esirotis to track 
the broad poitits "of notional dharOctef—to 'Ascertain what cir¬ 
cumstances influence the pcaititm of the many^—to trace those cir-- 
cumstances in their ramiflca^iis. among the different classes-^' 

and ultimately to single iudiyiduals,* M. de —--is dne^ of 

.those eminently superficial persons ^vhose sphere of iwdhtal vision 
is'ns contracted as possible, and whoso p runenc^ .t ea s 
him Ip dwell among objects which a .purer and a better iniQd 
Vould hardly hane touched ,ujf<nv~pr'touched uppH .^ith all de- 
*^licacy. He knows where the ^llfttld congregate ‘for Iheir Ubi- 
. dinotts pleasures, but he knows nothing, and. says uothin]j;^' df the 
£ VOL. V. wp. iX. 
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many grand associations/the honpur and the glory of; 
where the great interes.ta of jsociety are discussed, projects of irri> 
provement organized, and the literary and the. social spirit of the. 
people fanned and fostered. 

.^ud this Ifirings the second t^olume before us, over some of 
whose contents ,we shall rapidly gluiipj|r recommending our 
readers to trouble themsdives. by coniiihing the book itself, but * 
taking occasion to correct the false impressions which so careless 
a jieu is likely to convey. . : . 

As for the lahguige 0f Holland, of which it is clear he does 
not understand one word« this is the critical traveller’s judgment. 

> Nobody is tempted to learn this rugged language, whi^’h will never 
have any classical authority like the iEnglisb or the German, of wliicb it 
is a degeneration, unless the Dutch should ipme day become a great 
pe6p^ for which nothing less is re<{ttired than a second battle of Water¬ 
loo. ■ It is true that a trifling event of this importance only requires for 
its return the trifle of twelve or fifteen centuries.*' • 


The fable of the fox and tlie spur grapes, hfdh, of a verity, been 
ioi» preached in vain,.and fools are not corrected by all the stripes 
thuit have smitten them. Bui as. to the fact that the Dutch is a 
degeneration of English and German, it will bp news to 1S|. de 
should these pages be destined to illumine his unijer- 
standing, that the Dutch is. of considerably higlier autrquity than 
eithca^ of th$ tongues .he men^ons/and certainly the least degene¬ 
rated brancj^^ of the TeMlohic ^tem. 

The anii-Frencii ^m; 9 h M. dc*—-discqvered in 

Holland^ and cannpf if^Wnnt for, p^ as the Dutch ** had 

a moiety of sdn^cjipif the^lories of'NiapoIeon, may, if bl^^ivill look 
yi little more cibspiy to ^ cii'cumstahces, appear Jess surprising. 
l^eithPr man noir beas|.lwi^ the chastisements of oppression; and 
the. hollowness pf.that'word of imposture, “glory,” will'not 
vye^.down the hdavibe^ Of griefs anef^grievances innumerable. 
** 'Inotigh Hollaii^^s Ip^ uponBuonaparte even now as 
a iitt/e Hepry t h^ j^oj irtn'; obtained great popularity, selefy 
because he w'ent lb J^yden after thie. ex^bsion which destroyed 
so much of thouj^t him almost thhirjMerf 

because he. ^lbw<^ them h> car^y bn ^tmuggling for,four years 
un^lested” There imye feen* in truth, few better 

princeV tbap Buonaparte. His history in,Holland is abun¬ 
dantly hohM^hfe ^tb.^^ though Qtkf very creditable to 

his ioteHecti^^ ^paci^/ l|e always mpAnt to do right, an^ Ite, 
fepbiy ui^uboessfulWy ag^i^ Jhe imperioua siyay^ 
of 8tro>ig6^roimi^^kib^e% J^e eml^raged the uatiohality' 
of; ihe Dutch/ notarilil^ll^ing the ithe of'cohduet marked 
M ‘ which ‘;ywijit' ‘ peopU, 
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appearance at I^e^ifen was *one of the many acts in which 
the humanity and kindliness of his disposition were manifested, 
and his smuggling” ordinances were'the legalized resistance he 
made to the commercial anti-English; and not less anti-Dutch, 
regulations and .decrees of Napoleon. But with his merits, 
there* is no disposition i^|Holfand to idolize Loui^. His cha¬ 
racter was too feeble to iiiiispire respe^, and there is perhaps ho^ 
man who has ever occupied a proniindtit' public station, respectiiig 
whom public opinion has come to sucb an unanimous issue. 

Rotterdam, he tells uS, has only produced one great man in 
four centuries, Erasmua; on whOse dWellihg is the well-known in- 
cription 

Hdec est parva domus magiius gudnatus EraimusJ* 
and he takes occasion t6 introduce a stairyiiig French author, who', 
complains jthat all literary merit is strangled by the worldliness of the 
Rotterdammers. .Now vk speak advisedly in saying that Rotter-, 
dam has among its inhabitants writers of a high Order, and that a 
literary spirit is widely diffused among them. Fatr from inatten¬ 
tion to the removal of miseries, the schools, the hospitals^ the 
prisons, (it is certain none of them were seen by our- critical 
writer,) are entkled^to the atteiitio<n'of an inquirer, abd in many 
respects gre admirably Cohducted, and do giedt honour to their 
founders ahd their su'pporiers. At Pelff, M. de — has occasion’ 
to speak of** the Gothic Grotiws,” wliiq^e’writingsXMl de— 
we will vouch for it, never' read a y^ord.of him) are a poor title to 
celebrity (p. 52.) Of the green and quiht sdCnery betweeii Delft 
and the Hbguc he gives a livety and a faithful desCtiptibn. It is 
a piece M animated tranquillity. All tHaf art^has done is. to 
give apprbpriate deedrUtioU to. rural objC^^ and every cottage 
bears the marks of comfort ahd .of jlrda'p^rlly. t Canals, raised 
above the level of the sea^an'd of ithe nel^nbbur^hg plains—wiiid- 
inills Cittiously and beautifully tKatdh<^^targe farms overspread 
with ffourishing cattle—level ' and, ej^ellelat —^ih which puf 

traveller and his friend intrpduc^’the fhlidf nfcwifih au. accident as- , 
can hardly happen dliCe in a cetiii^iy, where of eight travellers two * 
are killed, two have their' le^ \hroken,' two (themselves) receive ,^ 
contusions, and tW'O e8cape*..\**^ Qhel deStitt facheiix !'’ sajrs IVp 

de-even such an event''? nVriiVe^rient-4tre paS une fow 

en deux and it wa's wicked ittdeeif |p baJ)J^q^sfc dien 

but^jthe accident thrdivs him* ih'tHe li^y twd lady-lqyefs df 
the gentlc^hh whose necks he,^delk in^d,. 

Wbod at the Hague, arid by Whopl'^he.iif conducted to the ihk^';' 
in d'rdht that she may li^ar tlie det^fs of the cataslrdphe'ffbiia ‘^e . 
^ dui avait Vil refinement ef qriiy a-hris patt.** Thb My shoW 
Jitae concern at the iffafief, rind drir aiithW 
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. by saying that her cold discourse ** developed to him the eiitire 
philosophy of the fathers and mothers of Holland.** 

In the midst of so much that is tricing and trashy;^ there are 
observations hot devoid of truth. Such are those on the ndtional. 
antipathy exii|ing between the northern and southern provinces, 
and the jealousies and hatreds which neither Belgian nor Bata¬ 
vian ever takes the slight^ trouble to conceal. The two nations 
are unlike in habits* in religion* and in language:—Two blocks* 
whose substances* far from being identical* nave only extremely 
weak affinities. They are only soldered together* and will sepa¬ 
rate at the first shock” (.p. 97«) Every thing vve have observed 
compels us to concur in this* opinion. Holland would have been 
. stronger, far stronger, > with compact population united by 
conijlhon interests and common feelings, than she can be* bound 
up. witii a country^ whose prosperity emanates ft Qtn sources far 
Temoved from, those which have been the source of tlie’ greatness 
of yhe northern Netherlands. All hopes of a fuijiion appear to us 
vun ahd baseless. In power* in population* the two parts of the 
kingdom are so equally poised* thnt one can hardly assume pre- 
pmiderance ovci’ the other. A few flatteries addressed to the 
sovereign—the officiaVdocunients emanating fVom^hose who have 
to plead a particular cause—may seem to betokeh unity* but the 
fact is very obvious to every observer. The Flemings look upon 
the Hollanders with, distrust*and dislike, and the Hollanders pay 
the branch of jit ^11 in Ithe same coin. The disunion has not 
.been'healed* dt has rather bee|) strengthened by time; and a dis- 
' elution wilHii^ably thkei placq* should Europe be agitated by 
djintenial convul8|||pat ')(j Wc believe that Holland w'ould be stronger 
'rif idle stood alone, uUd* that no nation was ever made more pow* 
Netful by the addition off some millions of discontented citizens, 
r * In speaking nt ^he character of ^ King of the Netherlands, 
>.M-,de,-i—r- retoa^'wj^ great ^tice^ the security against op¬ 
pression whiid» his t^cc(wsibleaew,.gii^' to his subjects. Ever^ 
tWcdiie^ay ihejfccjg htf palace .are ppen to every applicant* 
and he iisteaySr tjRwntpbou&ded.patience add courtesy, to Ml the. 
rejpiesentationl %I»ch iMiy.~visitor;rhajr deem it fit to make; but 
travellerl# acitpoMUt of the levee.is, jue every'ttiingelsp, spoiletl 
by a^dii'a^ectation. Mf who has nothing to 

,facs as long as any body who fol- 
j it is .but fair to pronounce that he 

day«\i&n‘niinscecning wati^of. 
^pBy do nil acconnts. The. meanest sub- 

n^ than die monarch 

^ ^^iubgi^ peasaid* pld jiqd y^^^ all who have a 

to ask* all are ad- 
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netted, and i^ndduraged by a rare*urbapity to prefer their requests 
to the royal ear. J > 

Of the poets of Hplfilnd see. have endeavoured on a former 
otcasion to oominunicate.some idea tO'Our readers. Our author 
gives his notions* precipitantly and ignorantly* as uaiial. On his 
^vay to Sebfeveningen he is i^oWn the l^ouse of the poet Cats, (he, 
says Catz,) y^ho is called the HorA* the La Fontaine* the 
Ovid*,and the Boccac^ of Hoiland^^e best poet of a country* 
all vvliose poets aee noftt^bouse^ productions.” And then with 
a few words on.Johannes Sebundus* w||o«e Kisses ** have been 
translated into French by the elegant Tissot,” the catalogue of 
the favourites of the mtises among Hollanders is suddenly closed. 
He did not even know that the roadirotn the Hague to Sebeve- 
ningen* whose beauty^'Und whose mtiaments he so much admires* 
was the w'ork.of another poet, cme.of ja family.of geniuses—of 
Constantine, Huygens.' ^Equally instructed, in painting as in 
poetry, and W'ith*le8s excusev for he had only to open his eyes* he 
ill the following chapter vituperates the Flemish school* talks 
slightingly of Paul Potter, ^nd the ** peculiarities” of the Dutch 
artists* and then is in eXtecy with a obllection of graceless and 
worthless Japanese carvings* which he stumbles on in the lower 
stories of the MuXeum. ^ 

M. de-goes to Haailcm, wliere he finds a tulip-fancier, 

who presents him with a tulip root^ w4iich he afterwards sel)^ for 
40,000 florins, or about S500/. !—a tolerable experiment this on 
(he credulity of his readere; and m episode of no small interest to 
himself; but the present is to |ewati(l him for haying rescued the 
tulip-fancier’s daughter from a wrutery grave. But with M. de 

-all is gratulioie, all combines to make him out the special 

favourite of fojttune,. When ,ke goes to the Haarlem Make, his 
companipns haVe only to throw a harpoon into the waters, and 
out comes an ancient, wondrously-wronghtcuirass of silver, all’ 
W silver, blacken^ by time and by ** muriatu; dcidf ’ 

M. de TT-^’s OTlhogiaphy:'isMnNhe s^jje^d spirit of him 
.who insisted on printing out) grefit draiiiatntClRA^fr, and New'- 
ton Nobuean/o)}.' it is afl abominatitm nM to be pardoned by 
Gods or men; that aOy place/ peTsoh^ or thing, should be callea 
by a name which will not; Am -siiioothly Oven, the velvetty lips of a 
Parisian peltV-matfre. Soothe of Amst^am^most 

become Ke^s-gfact; the^:Sfoomrfcof, a b'teni-WfJ?'Kyswick- is 
Himek : ^he He^enhgmmt^ ^^UdgKk^ De K'iilf is traOs- 
formed to Af. Feif#; the Hague te the 

• Waleheren is Valkere / the js so no lon^ir^l|^t'the!;^lsti'* 

derail ; poor simple Jqh is made pMWo-syflabljad^' i^^t^ and'so of 
every word of phrase^iipoti which oar critic slutfiblea*' -<5bd?save 
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Ihe mark! if ther^e be meo who have an Ithuriers spear, by 
which they turn up Ifui^‘on all occas^s, others bear about -a 
broom-stick by which they never fail jtiprproduce a blunder. 

Something may be said for the ignorance of the inquirer, biit 
the ignorance of die presuniptudusi^s intolerable. These volumes 
overdour with exai^les of shallow dogmatism, unrelieved by a 
.^park of knowleclge'or llgacity; nations, literature, languages, 
'^«ihanded over to wholesale condemnation Ity one >yho knows iid- 
^hing of idioms, or books, or people. 

lie says (p. 8,6l,) **4he Dutch are.eyer jealous of the rnemoiy' 
of those exploits which they shared with usv This e^i^tioml 
people could no niore amalgamate wldi the immensity (||f^fcnch- 
men than with die Sipaniards thaif' ancient masters, with whom 
nob^y will ever be able to amalgamate;’' and this nationality, so 
. honourable to the Batavians, is made the ground, of uiifnendly 
animadversions. , ' . 

The. author reports at soma length die opinion of a com- 
.pairiot long settlecjL at Amsterdam, respecting die people of the 
^<muntry, of wbidi these are the resndts: di^t the trade of Hollaiid 
js decaying;, dm lapd hourly exposed t 9 ^ nyerdowed; that the 
nation is not richer tl^ other nations; that, their economy is 
parsimonious, their religious tolerance a »lia^aiA for common 
convenience; that they would have shore vibes if they were more 
enibusiastic, and more ciiuies katd timy more subdlty; that all is 
artidcial, and withoutrthe virtues of primitive or of civilizcd^cx- 
istence; that its canals-.are mere stagnancy and stink; that the 
impulation dindnishee; that: thei^ h^putatioa for industry is a 
liillacy; diat thair f^aolineyis ia g ph^i^al necessity as far as it 
goes, put ^r tpa jmposjtnm; that their national 

js as bi[es^mptuoua« and their national degeneracy as great, 
|isithat; of Venice; tbaMkey.ero ooldf^Jbeardess, and nerveless, 
‘ thi^mi^tl^, gQpd.4a<»w graceless, great smokers 

bittinliospitaj^, about their children, 

Insensible |6 thf ,clat|i>s > of Itfre, jhdjiflSiarent domestic sympa- 
JhieSi hbijdipphs;;^^ l^timent, linmtn^s without taste. Such, 

or |ppiethi|igiik|f J|^;9^ thbrpm pur pfafserver sends forth 

to ^e .wqrld ,,of,ft ,iP^Bh ap4 highly*ciyiii;md nation, 

after it seems half his 

mhM the propriety ,of tneddling with 
in Holland seems to have been 
m eonid dud ,or prejm ifee against the 
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it, in rather lively style, , at Fnns. 
etioMld he;hao4«d oyw to nniver^l 


4||ir|^ajbn in,the ly^rM gtpflnher of wretched wit- 
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lipgs who fling about their p^ty flrebraiWis in sport, careless how 
much of malevoknce tht^ and how much of mendacih/ 

they diffuse. But the most obscure and the most contemptible 
may be an incendiary -if he will, dliid unfortunately the love of 
evil and the power of evil are nearly allied. In most cases, per¬ 
haps; and assuredly in this case’, iSicre/rivolity and, levity of spirit 
are the primary cause of the iniuriepyone.' Close upon suc^ 
injuries punfshihent follows. The man who hates another; gets ’ 
haftcd for his recompense; and the na%n Whose writers play 
with contuinelidus weapons, loses a portiofl.ofdfsown reputation. 
Such men as M. de-*• are the great fosterers of national ani¬ 

mosities, and the scorn he pours out on ’tlie heads of Hollanders, 
will be returned on the heads of some of his unoffending fellow- 
citizens who may visit the Seven Provinces. There is no end to 
this moral epidemy, and it should be popped by a rigid moral 
quarantine. How can Frenchmen dr Englishmen expect a cor- 
• dial, or even a courteous reception' in diiy country, if it be their 
practice to vituperate and insult their hosts? ' ** You called me 
Jew'ish dogt and for this, aye, for this, I must 'give you most 
Chiislian ducats.” It is too much >for human endurance—it is 
too much for mortal expectation. 

Art, X.— Thiorie Anafytiyue du Siysthns du Monde, Par 

M. G. Dc Poiit^coulant. Tomes Ir et H. 8vo. Paris. 
18 $ 9 . ' \- 

Tub slow and gradual maiiqer in which huihah knowledge in 
general progretoes, is strikingly illilstrated in the history of those 
‘sciences whjclvare founded on the various applications of mathe- 
nratics. From the simplest theorem of^gcometiy up to the sub- 
liinest result of the doett'ine of central forces^ there is not, per¬ 
haps, a single truth, woidhrOti' ite'flrst dtt 9 oVery, was exhibited 
in all the evidence and/generality of wfifcb 'it; has subsequently 
been found to be sdseenttbfe. • OVfeJ t^ genhis first catches 
a glimpse of some remote or til>ecUrc ahalo^,*—some hitherto 
undiscovered law or tnOdO'of ohoratioli observed by nature in 
her productions and transmUtkionS;<^lit» it is only after 'much 
patient and laborious inv^tigatioii'ihst yelstion to .truth$ 
already known is adcertainiy, anti'its appropriate p||ace in the 

constantly accumulating thjlss'^ knowledge detenflined. 

But although it frequently science that a new dis¬ 

covery derives its principal' valoe'frotii applications, iidvei^cqn-* 
templated by its author, there aoekfis to be a dis|^Mi6ii on the 
part^of mankind to allow a comparatively small o^ee Of nieiit 
to such applications ; to estimate at a loW fate the labours of 



those who, if they caniti^^F<>perly^be said to extend the domain 
of science, perform a.scarcely less^&poi^aiit service in improving^ 
and rendering more^prodactive the conquests achieved by those 
master-minds whibb lead the way, and overcome the only real 
difficulties. Nor^ is the tribute* thus paid .to originality at all 
unjust^ or unreasonable.' Invention has always been, and must' 
^tways be,' reglarded as^^e highest and rarest faculty of the 
Ibuman intellect; and the glory which attends the discovery of 
a useful truth, is veiyjpartiall^r, if at all obscured, by the circtmi- 
stance of its having fKsen arrived at by an indirect or circuitous 
route. **Varignon nous goneralisera oela,” was the sarcastic but 
signiheant retnark of the elder Bernoulli; and it.s application is 
alike extensive and obvious. Numbers are always at hand capa¬ 
ble of extending a principle or simplifying rule, who, by any 
efforts of their own ingenuity, could never have discpvered either; 
and in general, when result has once been obtained, thefe is 
comparatively little difficultyin exhibiting it imd^r the most com-, 
modious on comprehensive form of which it may be susceptible. 
Thus there is a broad, palpable, and ineifaceable line distinguish' 
ing invention from improvement, Uie inspirations of genius from 
the product of labour,.however useful and praiseworthy that 
labour may be. It concerns, however, the ii|lere$t and happiness 
of the human race/ not oAly that truth should be discovered, but 
that it should be made kndwti to the greatest number possible. 
The knowledge of the physical causes of the various phenomena 
of nature is not only important on^account of its multiplying the 
comforts and resources of tnankind; k,effects a great moral good, 
b^. making ns acqiiainied with the relation in which we stand to 
the universe, aiid thereby tending to eradicate superstition and 
destroy the fancied connection which tho vanity or tiraidity-of 
man, in all ages of^Uiexyorld, has been e^erto establish between 
the'celestial appearaacea and Iris , insigniheant destiny. 
Without deducting, {hnrelare, in atijrdegree from the glory of the 
original discover^no^snsaH^aise is ditn' to those who, by new 
illimtrationsVbetffliS8Sn||dntenl,^ si^plei^ demonstrations, pro¬ 
mote the diffosii^bf^knowledge jby readiering it more accessible 
and«eiDs^ of acquiicmeat^-'v- ^ 

Physical astronbi||g4s one of ibbad abieiices. which date their 
origin from' the period dktinguished for 

greni and nbovn^all others in the annals of 

the kiupan ' of algebra to geometry,— 

the invelftt^n the fluxiunary caltulus,—the 

discovery bi^a teles^.<rpet*»^of the micrometer,—the application 
bf .the pondWim'tb'rragydate tiniekeepei‘s,-^tlie‘science of dyna- 
tdvcs/^tlie ihCoiy-df oentriil forces, and the.discovery of the great 
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law of gravitatioiii are among4|e jmperi^^ble monuments which 
atfhst the activity of the^jhumib mind’ in that age of intellectual 
greatness. Byjlhe discovery last*named, Newton ascended to 
the source of the infinilie variety of motions which take piace.in 
the celestial spaces, and may be i^aid to have explored the nature 
of those intelligencies -which the ^ancients assigned as guardians 
■|o the planets, to direct their moveme’nts, and preserve order and . 
regularity amidst their mazy and inextricable courses. Since the<^/^ 
4iine of Newton the developement of the effects of attraction on 
the planetary motions has exhausted the i^rts of the most pro¬ 
found matiiematicians, and the principles ' which he established 
have formed the basis of a splendid edifice which it is the glory 
of our own age to have seen .completed; the consequences of , 
gravitation being now traced to the limit at which they cease to 
• be appreciable to the senses. 

But although this science has now reached a height which 
entitles it to be* regarded as one'of the noblest trophies of the 
human intellect, its principles and its evidences have remained ' 
hitherto entirely unknown to the great mass even of the best 
educated classes of society, and its results, though interesting to 
all, are generally received only as matters of faith. Ndr is it at 
all probable the casii^ican ever be otlierwise* The very .language 
through which aloiie the truths of abstract science can be ap¬ 
prehended or communicated,,is not to be acquired but by an 
arduous and prolonged contention of the mental faculties, which 
involves much demotion and many painful sacrihees. There can 
be no greater mistake, tba\) to suppose that the phenomena of 
the materia) worid can be explained more clearly by laying aside 
the appropriate synibols of the calculus, and adopting the lan¬ 
guage of ordinary life* d[)n the contrary, the language of the 
calculus, to those who hav.e learned to readmit, is simpler and 
more intelligible, as . as infinitely nlore comprehensive, than 
any other which can be substituied indt^ plabe* For this reason 
we are disposed to set little valde., <Ai tl^e. ^pular treatises which 
are so copiously ponred,forth to eetigktenui#|9fbsent*a^e. They, 
however^ give a currency 16 faejt^fand ||^eep the attention awake 
to interesting subjects, and so fiir they may be useful; but it is 
not by such easy means t^t any one may hope to become 
acquainted with ihe meoUnisin rdf the, iiniyerse. 

One obstacle to n more general, ocquaintance -widi physical 
astronomy, bardjy less formidahllfv^an the difficulties inseparable. ' 
from the siil^ect, arises freun the gr^iit want of uniformity in the 
methods of investigation tliat Have been proposedjnd. followed 
by the different geometers who. have laboured in tbnf'department 
■ of science. Almost every ^important , result has «been obtained '. 
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by a peculiar process of analysis, ;(lto that althou||h the mathema¬ 
tical-theory of the system of the ^orld'exhibits a sufblimc whme, 
its several parts are frequently Connected by no other analogy than 
such- as arises from their cotnmon intricacy. The miniediate 
successors of Newton in the cultivation of the higher geometry 
treated mechanical questions in a'manner so entirely isolated,'that 
the solution of one problem-seldom afforded any assistance in the 
investigation of another, even in cases where both were dediici- 
ble from the same principles. By the discovery of a coinpre^ 
hensive theorem, whldl embodies a science in a single line, and 
affords the means of obtaining the equations necessary for the 
solution of any dynamical problem whatever, d’Alembert con¬ 
ferred a most important beneiit on the science of mechanics, 
liagrange, by combining the principle of d’Alcmbert with that of 
virtulil velocities, first remarked % Johti Bernoulli, obtained* 
simple and symmetrical equations to express the conditions of 
the motion of a system of bodies acting on one another accord¬ 
ing to any given law. In consequence of these and numerous 
other discoveries, Laplace, io whom physical astronomy had 
already been indebted for its most splendid results, found the 
science sufficiently advanced to be susceptible of explanation on 
uniform principles, and identical methods of investigation; and 
the MScanigue Celeste, which embodies the results of his re- 
sda^cbes, is at onCe the monument of his own vast genius, and 
the proudest display of the immense power of the calculus. 
Notwithstahding, however, the great excellence'of that immortal 
Work', which, by explaining the causes and calculating the effects 
of every iiYegiilarity in the planetary motions, renders the scic^nce 
in a-manner complete, its difficulties are found to be such as to 
lldiake it nearly useless to those who efn devote only a compara¬ 
tively small portion of time to the attainpfent of analytical know¬ 
ledge. In/order tq bring the remote results of the theory of 
gravitation within the reach of the mathematician of ordinary at¬ 
tainments, a different description was required; one 

in which the fundamental 'propositions and*theorems should be 
brought .more clo^ly together,! and the prolix computations, of 
little value to these wiiose object is only to study principles and 
become aci|uatrited with methods# entirely* omitted. Above ail, 
it was required that advantage should be taken of the numerous 
in^Ovetneh^ jtbat have been made in different branches of. the 
calculu^l^^ the forty year$ that have nearly elapsed since the 
j^ublk^Mpm'df the fifst votuine of the ' M6canique Celeste/ in 
dr^^||pli|||rate some points which still remained obscure, and 
f iipph'the whole -the utmost simplicity, and uniformity of 
h’the present higjbfy advanced slate of the analytical sciences 
allow. , * 
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work of which we npw abbot to give an accoijiot to 

/otlTr reader was ondertali^n a view to accomplish these im¬ 
portant objects. The author of it is a young mathematician 
nl:great promise, who had, before its appearance, given proofs 
of his profound acquaintance with the calculus, and particularly 
, with:its .application to the planetary theory, in an ' Essay on the " 
, Perturbations of Comets,' which was. honoured with the prize ^ 
^ the Academy of Sciences, after the subject had been thrice/ 
Peniitted to competition. The Academy has since received him, 
into its bosom, and cherishes a hope that m will be no unworthy 
occupant of the seat of Laplace. 

The object of M. de Pont^coulant being to consolidate (if we 
may use the term) the analytical processes of the * M^canique 
Celeste/ he has followed, at least in its general outline, the plaa> 
which has been adopted by the illustrious author of that great 
work. The ^irst book is devoted to a summary exposition of 
the general laws bf motion, and the investigation of the formnls 
by which those laws are expressed. Through this part of the 
subject it is not our intention to follow, him. The theorems 
he has demonstrated were all previously wall known, and ex¬ 
pressed by eqpatiotis, which in poiot of generality, simplicity, 
and elegance, Left nqlbing to be desired^ ^ull^ce it tp say, that 
it is executed ju tiie veiy best style, and with great ability; the 
diderent theories are developed inf a compact and perspicimpa 
manner; and the results deduced with a degree^,of ease and .ip^t- 
ncss which affords ample prpof of the intipialie jknoai^ledge pos^ ' 
sessed by the author, both of the subject of whlf^ he treats, 
and of the resources of the calculus he employs. To those who 
have studied the * Mi^canique Analytiqnc/ and the first book 
of the ‘ Mccanique Celeste,’ the perujsal of this chapter will bo 
as interesting, as it is calculated tp be iostrui;tiye to those who. 
are less profoundly yersidti in the doctriues of mechanics. 

After having established the princip^s qi}* which the motions' 
of a system of bodies soliciting one Another are to be determined^ 
our autlfor procce,ds to apply the generalof*motion to. 
the system of the ^lapets. Physical astjroiiQQ*y presents three 
great subjects for discnssiou. The ^rst selaies 1o the motion of 
trausiation of the planets, that is tP say# to the determination of 
the curves tiiey describe the eon; the second to, Htejr 

motion of rotation abopt thgir own axes* nM the 4bif^ to their 
figures, whichr a? '•''ell aa d^qin iholionst are modified .by |h,e 
effects of gravitation. Of thcse,^eo questions the first is that 
which admits of being determined with the g^eat^t degree.pf 
exactitude. By reason of the distances of .the,planej|s 
one anotlxcr, and the near approach of their figures to that of. a' 
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sphere, their attraqtiv^ forces, are the same as if their masses 
iNrere collected at their respcctive^centres of gravity; aO that with 
respect to their mutual actions, they may be legarded aS so many 
material points, giav|tatmg tosiaids one another according toti 
given Jaw. This f iicumstauce greatly facilitates the computation, 
of the eilects of the diftertuit forces, and the unlimited means ot 
comparing the results of the calculus with obsei\ation gives a ^ 
^egree ot precision to tins pait of the subject, which unliappilv * 
can nevci be obtained in tiu* otheis. The effects of gravity o™ 
the rotatoiy motion of the planets are detected with iniich gieatei 
.difficulty, being modified b) their figures, the law according to 
which their densities \ary troin their centres towards then sui- 
faces, and ecen by the irregulaiities of the suifaces themseUes; 
with all which circumstances we arc sery imperfectly acquainted 
even in the case of our own eailli, and in regald to the otiici 
planets have no knowledge of them whatevci. Besides, the 
difficulty or rather the impossibility of aiming at a correct know- 
ledge of the lOtaiory motion by observation, baffles all attempts at 
a comparison of theory with the actual phenomena, except in 
the cases of the eaith and moon; so that however completely 
the general problem of rotation may be solved, its solution can« 
not be extended, far want of the requisite data, to any of the 
other bodies belonging to the system. 'Flie same observations 
apply also to the theory of the planets. 

Of^the numerous improvements Joi which analysis is indebted 
to the fertile genius of Lagrange, one of the most important con¬ 
sists m the method of varying the arbitrary constants which arc* 
introduced into differential equations by integration. 'Fhis 
method, which is extensively applicable in various depaitmcnts 
of mechanics, is of singular use in the theory of the planetary 
perturbations, which it reduces to the case of a vaiiatioii of the 
Constant Quantities^ constituting the elements of the elliptic 
laotioD. In order \o obtain a clear understanding of this sub¬ 
ject, it is ^necessm^o reeiSllect that, if the motion of a planet 
, were influencetTlE^Mno other force than that of the sun^ attrac¬ 
tion, its path would be the ellipse of Kepler; in consequence, 
however, of the action of the other planets, its path is not accu¬ 
rately an ellipse, but an infinitely more complicated curve. Now 
the masses of the planets. Compared witn that of the sun, are 
extreme^stttall: their infiueittes on the motions of each other 
are consef^uerttly proimitionably fi»eb1e, so that the deviations 
from the fictitious elliptk orbit ere not, in any case, very con¬ 
siderable. But small Us these forces are* they render it impos- 
a^le to iniegrate the differential equations of motion by any 
knq^^ocess of analysis. In order to eltidd the difficultv occa- 
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signed by this circumstance* JLagrange assumes, the integral to be 
of* the 8ai]||i{> form as that whtbn is obtained on integrating the 
equations, of motion on the hypothesis that the sun’s force is the 
Opiy one which acts on the planet, but supposes* at the same 
Ume, the arbitrary constants to be variable. The whole is then 
difier^entiated on this hypothesis* whence equations of condition 
are obtained* by means of wiiicli the arbitrary constants can be. 
.determined so as to satisfy the equation of Which the integral 
<tK:annot be directly obtained. Ail this procedure is equivalent to 
the supposition that the planet always moves in an ellipse* but 
at every succeeding instant in a different ellipse* the variations^ 
like all other changes which take place in the material universe* 
being effected by insensible degrees*, and observing the law. pf 
continuity. 

In the planetary theory the integration of the differential equa¬ 
tions of motion gives the equations of the elliptic motion* and 
the cohstauts which complete these integrals* are the six elliptic 
elements of the planet* namely* the major a\is and the eccentri¬ 
city* the inclination of the plane of ifs orbit* the longitude of the 
nodes* the place of*the«perihelion* and the longitude of the pla¬ 
net at a determinate epoch* all which would he absolutely inva¬ 
riable if the reciprocal action of the planets were insensible. 
Euler first gave expressions for the variation of five of these ele¬ 
ments* in a memoir which, was crowned by the .Academy of 
Sciences* in 1766, but it wi|S not till twenty-five years after that 
the subj.ect was ,]^laced ,|ts true, point of view Lagrange. 
Struck with the simplicity Of the form under which the expres¬ 
sions of the variation of, the . elliptic elements had been finally 
reduced* botli by Laplace and himself after immense labour* this 
acute geometer was led > to suspect' that his result must be only 
a particular consequence of some general theorem of mechanics* 
entirely independetit of*any particular hypomesis respecting the 
law of the attractive force. EMrther mvesti^ations confirmed this 
conjecture* and led him to formplar,/of the variations of the con¬ 
stants not only of the pianetai^, system, bilt xs^^ny system of bo¬ 
dies whatever* subject to theinfiuencb of central forces capable 
of bein||[ expressed by any fui|cUoi).of,the distances of their points 
of applidatton from the centres of. attraction. The very ingeipi- 
ous artifice .of analysis by which; this is effected* may* on account 
of its extensive utility, apd.tibFe light which it throws*iyvcr many 
pat is of the celestial mecliauics^ regarded as a real discbvery, 
and one of the most valuable i^i^ which analytical science has 
been enriched since the dUyS'OjP; Newton. By means of it,the 
computation of. the effects pf the various forces is greatly simpli- 
.fiejl, and the results •exhiblte(|l' under a form which enables theii 
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u; r^ktioiiB po be there ehsiily perceived, especially ^heif 

^ 'iji'e calculns is applied to‘a*great lihmber of attracting 'attriicted^ 

points, as in tbe theory of the figures of die planets^ of the tides,* 
of the precession of the equinoxes, &c. The inethbd is ex*^' 
tetndvely and successfully emprdyed'in the work now before us, 
and is the means of conferring unity and symmetiy on the whole 
. <treati8e. . \ 

In the present state of physical astronomy the theojy of the 
cohietary motions is that, perhaps, which is most deserving of 
attention, as being the mpst likely to lead to new and interesting 
results respecting the constitution of. the world. Since it was 
demonstrated by Newton that the comets obey the attracting 
force of the sun, and that their motions are regulated by the 
same laws as those of tbe planets, they have been assiduoully 
. .. studied, both by astronomers and geomefbrs, yet their theory is 
^till in a very unsatisfactory state. This arises from various 
r causes, but chiefly from tbe unfrequency of their returns and the 
‘impossibility of observing them excepting during the time they 
desicfibe a very small portion of their orbits, Jby reason of which 
we are left in ignorapee of their masses,'and of the amount of the 
forces Wpich counteract the sokr attraction. The chief aim of the 
geometer is the expet deteiinination of tbe drbit from a few ob¬ 
servations, in order to have the means; of recognising these ..bodies 
,.oit tbeir successive.returns to the pevibbHa. Numerous methods 
have beep proposed for this pilrpO^'-athong which the formula 
given by Lilebert for the determia|&^’;of the time employed in 
.'Sie* description of a parabolic art % terms of that arc and its 
hltreme fetdii vtctores, and which bp afterwards extended to el- 
' liptlc arcs, is distinguished for its remarkable elegance. The 
. fbethods of Laplace and Lagrange tn^yi however, be considered 
as th^ principal, bacanse most of.the others which have been 
! since proposed aire derived from thfem with more or fewer modi- 
; 'flCatioifs'i M. Pottt&:onlant, in adopting that of Lagranc#, has 
Venflered it susce ptiv e of a^A# easier appheation, and in this im¬ 
proved state* it ix^perfiaps^ the best adapted to computation of 
ajny with which we are acquainted. As, however, there are 
/certain i^ses in which it is convenient, or even indispensable, to 
^ haWr^iOcoitrae to.that of Laplace, He hail given it also, with some 
alfeetattOiiSgiii oiie of the notes at the end of the second volume. 

The pmutlktions o/'the coihetary orbits are much more con- 
aideriible than those’ of tha planets, and determined with far 
, meater difliculty. ' The effects of the disturbing forces are, in- 
'isead> expressed in the sanm manner^ by the variation of the 
^.plemmts of the orbita ) bnt the cfrbnmitaaces which; in the case’ 
jf/qf req^er it ptksihia to'dV^lopeHhp in con-^ 
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verging series of tlie powers of the perturbing force, namely, the 
sm^l amount of the eccentricities* and ‘inclinations, do not exist 
in regard to comets, so that theie aie no means, at least none yet 
discoveied, of obtaining equations embiaciug an indehnite number 
of revolutions. In oidcr to suimount this difficulty, it becomes 
necessary to have recourse to the method of successive approxi- 
iiiatioii by qiiadratuies, that is, to determine the partial pertur¬ 
bations which take place while the comet desenbes a veiy small 
poition of its tiajector), and the summation ofdhese paitial de- 
langements by the lulcs of the nitegial calculus, gises the whole 
amount of the alterations which the orbit undergoes during a 
coinpkte revolution of the comet. This metliod, however, al¬ 
though it admits of gioat simplitication in respect to those parts 
ot the orbits which aie at,a great distance fiom the disturbing 
planet, is excet'diiigly operose and tedious; but none of easier 
application has as }el bf eii discoveied, and in the mean time, as 
M. Poiu6coulant feinaik't, the patience of the calculator must 
supply the impeifcetioiis of anal)sisu 

, Among the \ast miinber of comets which traverse the fields of 
space, and occasionally make their appearance within the boun- 
daiics of out system, there are three only whose periodical ro- 
tuin has been satisfactorily determined, although the orbits of not 
fewet than 130 have been computed ffiom observation. One of 
them IS that which made its last appearance in 17^0, and will 
always be rcmaikable on account of its having been the first 
wiiich was recognised as an attendant of the sun. Dr. Halley 
discoveied the identity of the oibit it described in 1682 with 
those of two comets which had appealed in 1531 and l607; and, 
altei making a vague estimate of the pertuibations it might sus¬ 
tain from the uttiaction of Jupiter and Satinn, hazarded the bold 
piediction that it would reappear in 1758 or 1J59* This pre¬ 
diction had at that time aA inteiest beyond what any similar one 
could have at the present day, or will again "have in any future 
age. The law of gi avitatiou was noi;,theu universally admitted, 
and many ustionomcrs continued to think Viiii*4)esc&rtes, that 
the comets had no permanent collection vvitli Che solar sysr 
tein. Clairant, therefore, rendered a great service to .science 
when he undertook to apply his solution of the Proirlem ofThrw 
Bodies to the pertui bations of this comet, in order to fix the 
time of its return w itii more precision than had been tfbne by 
Halley, and thereby put the Newtonian theory to a decisive test* 
After computations of prodigious labour, he announced that its 
passage through the perihelion .of its orbit would take place about 
the middle of April, 1759. The pheiwmenon did actually happen 
about a month before the time predicted, and it is npw known 
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that if Clairaut had been possessed of moio accutate data le- 
spectiug the mass of Saturn, and been aware of the cxisteWe 
of Uranus, which had not then been discovered, the result of his 
computation would have been greatly nearer the truth. This 
rare and interesting visitant nihy be again expected in i 835, and 
astiononieis will eageily improve the opportunity presented by 
its return of obtaining iuither infonnatiou on many interesting 

5 oints, with regard to which we arc still in gicat uncertainty. 

'he difference 4»etwcen the observed and computed eflVcts of 
the attraction of the planets on its motion will give us moie pre¬ 
cise ideas revSpecting its mass, and piobably enable us to detei- 
mine whether it meets with any lesistance fiom lighter othei 
fluids scattered about in the celestial spaces. Altliough the 
hypothesis of a resisting medium has been long abandoned, in 
calculating the pertuibatioiis of tlie planets, it is^not altogethti 
improbable that, notwithstanding the almost inconceivable te¬ 
nuity of the celestial regions, a body whose density is so small 
as that of a comet, and on > which, when in the superior part 
of its orbit, the sun’s action is exerted so feebly, may be 
sensibly resisted in a medium rare enough to ptoducc no ap¬ 
preciable effect on the denser masses of the pluiu‘ts. ’Du* 
comparison of its appearance and phases with those which it 
exhibited in its former visits may also aflonl giouiids fot some 
plausible, conjectures regarding its physical coiislitution, and 
whether the mass of vapours of which it .seems to bo composed 
has suffered any sensible diminution since it was last obscivid. 
As ail example of his method of computing the piit^iibations, 
M. Pontecoulani applies his foimulac to tlie elements of this 
comet, and flnds that it will pUsSS through its pcnlulion on tlu* 
31st of October, 1835. The semi-transvcise axis ol its oihit is 
17.9B555, the dij^taiice of the siiu being unit; the latio ol the 
eccentricity of the semi-transverse axis*is 0 9f>7453, and the incli¬ 
nation to the plane of the ecliptic 1 V 4(i' 

llie honour of having .4dded a second pciiodic comet to tiie 
bodies already^jlTovvn to" belong to the solar system is dm* to 
M. £ncke, of Gotha. It had been remarked, both by Arago 
and Olbers, that the elements of the comet which appeared in 
1819, had a remarkable analogy with those of one which had 
been observed in 1805. Those elements had been computed, as 
UHuel, the supposition that the body moved in a parabolic 
orbit, but it was evident that if they belonged to the same comet, 
its period could not be very long. Hence, Encke was induced 
to compute the observations of 1805 aiid 1819 on the hypothesis 
of elliptic orbits, and the resulting elements were found to agice 
Still more exactly No doubt could therefore be entertained that 
they belonged to same cbine^ w'hicii, as it.s period wax. found 
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lo be three years and about three months, had^ completed four 
entire revolutions between l80o and '\ lie Irequeucy ol 

the return of tliis comet will probably devciope some curiojis 
facts relative to the theory of tiiose botlies. Its motion is hiflu- 
taiced so powca fully by tlie action ol the planets that its passage 
through the perihelion of its oibitin 1822 was retarded no less 
than nine days. On tliis ticcasion it was invisible in linrope, 
but it was observed at Paramatta, in New South Wales, and the 
obs’crved tinn^ of its peiiiielion passage diflered only about three 
hours from the n'siill of lincloi’s previous comjiulations. Its 
next appearaiKX', in 182o, agreed equally well with the predic¬ 
tions, and on its return tow^ards the end of last year, its observed 
and computed )>laces coincitled more nearly than conld well have 
been anticipated, considering the small portion of its orbit in 
which it ('an be observed. ^J’o aceonnt lor tin* great ainonnt of 
the retardation, Kncke levived tin; old hypotliesis of a risistiiig 
(’theu'ul nu'dinni.* A few more of its revolutions will piobably 
llnow some light on this very inleiestiiig point of celestial 
physics, 'rire calridalions recently made to prove its existence 
aie foniided, a.s M. Ponteconlant justly observes, on liypotbescs 

loo arbilrarv to avlmit of anv certain conclusion being drawn 
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Pneke’s comet presents, in some respects, a considerable ana¬ 
logy with llie phnu’t ('eres, having the same inclination, and the 
transverse axis of its orbit of the same magnitude. Its ellipse is, 
liowever, 4 ;xtiemcly ditlerent, for the perihelion falls within the 
orbit of Mei'curv, while the aphelion is situated between Jupiter 
and the new' planets. The time of its periodic revolution is only 
about forty-six days shorter than that of \ esla. 

Tire other periodic comet has received the name (»f Kiela’s, f>n 
account of its having beci^ first observed by th.vt astronomer in 
Bohemia on its last appearance in 182o. !VIM. Gaubert and 
Clausen, the one at Marseilles and the other at Altoira, jierceiv- 
iiig a remarkable similarity betw'ceii tts ehiiin'i^it;} and, those of 
two comets observed in 1772 and I80(), separately undertook lo 
coin|>iite the orbits of all the three comets on the elliptic hypo¬ 
thesis, and it was not long ere they recognised so great an agree¬ 
ment as to leave no doubt that the elements deduced from the 
obsei:vation.s belonged to the same identical body. It^jrevolu¬ 
tion is accomplished in .six years and between eiglrt and nine 
nioiitiis. It may be again expected in the montir of November, 
1832, about tin* same time with Hiicke’s. The amount of the 
perturbations wliieli it will then have snslaint'd fi'om the^ actions 
of the planets since its passage through its perihelion in IHCtt, 
lia^e been computed by IXunoiscau. Of the ditlerent elements 
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the longitude of the node is that which will be atfected in the 
most remarkable degree, and will have retrograded no less than 
3° 13'4o" on the ecliptic. The inclination will be diminished 
about 20'. These effects will be principally produced by the 
comet's near approach to Jupiter in May, 1831, when it will be 
fur some time w'ithin the sphere *of the attraction of that planet. 
On applying his formula; for the perturbations to the elements 
obtained from the observations of 1820, M. Pont^coulanl finds 
that it will pass through its perihelion on the 27th of November, 
1832, the semi-transverse axis of its orbit being 3.,)3()83; its ec¬ 
centricity 0.7ol74BI ; and its inclination 13® 13' 13". 

Although the physical constitution of comets is a subject which 
possesses only a secondary interest in the eyes of the astronomer, 
who concerns himself chiefly with the circumstanc(>s of their 
motion, it is one w'hich is not only highly curious in itself, but 
but also of great importance in lefcrcnce to the construction of 
the solar system. Whether these bodies are pcVnianeiit and eter¬ 
nal like the planets, or occasionally generated by the accidental 
collapse of nebulous matter scattered through the wastes of 
space, is a question reserved for the determination of distant pos¬ 
terity. If in its successive approaches to the sun any portion of 
the substance of a comet is converted into vapour, ami ele\ated 
so far above the centre of the mass as to be no lunger within the 
sphere of its attraetion, this must fly off and be dissipated, so that 
the body will be ultimately annihilated; unless, indeed, in the su¬ 
perior part of its orbit it may chance to fall in with unattached 
nebulous matter, which it w'ill seize in virtue of its attractive force, 
and in this manner repair the loss it sustained by the dissipation 
of its substance in its approaches to the sun. Newton thought 
that, ill consequence of the resistance comets encounter in 
passing through •riie sun's atmosphere, they must ultimately fall 
into that body, an(| that their destination is probably to repair the 
loss which the.great luminary sustains from the constant emission 
of light. . W h^^er^unctfons they may be appointed to jH iform 
in the system of the universe, the discovery of two comets of 
short periods is a circumstance of great importance, inasmuch as 
the frequency of their return multiplies the opportunities of ob¬ 
serving them; whence their changes, if they are affected by any, 
must siapner become know'n. All that has yet been discovered 
with certaiifty is, that their masses are so small that the influence 
of their attractions on the planets is altogether insensible: but this 
is an important fact, inasmuch as it obviates every cause of ap¬ 
prehension on account of any derangement of the orbit or of the 
axis of rotation of the earthy and the future accuracy of the astro¬ 
nomical tables. 
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• Of the actual number of comets which obey the attraction of 
^ the sun it is impossible to form any idea. Almost all those which 
are visible to us come within the oibit of the earth; and if we 
supposed them to be equally distributed in space, the number 
which has been actually observed would lead to the inference 
that not less than 250/XX) comets approach nearer to the sun 
than the planet Uranus. 

After having discussed the first great question which occurs 
in the consideration of the planetary system, namely, the laws 
which regulate the motion of translation of the celestial bodies 
in space, M. Pont6coulant next enters upon the more intricate 
subject of their rotation, which he treats with the same felicity, 
and with the same perfect command over the instrument of in¬ 
vestigation. The effects of gravitation on the rotatory motion of 
the planets were long supposed to require a method of investiga¬ 
tion very different from that employed to discover the derange¬ 
ments of the orbits; but by means of the variation of the arbitrary 
constants, they may not only be computed in the same manner, 
but can be absolutely included in the same general formula, the 
analogous constants of the two problems having the same differ¬ 
ential expression. This singular result, namely, the identity of 
the formula; expressing the perturbations arising from the mutual 
action of a system of bodies attracted towards a fixed centre, 
and those of the rotation of solids about ^their axis, was first 
made know'll, if we mistake not, by Poisson, in a memoir read to 
the Academy of Sciences, in April, 1827, and it is, doubtless, one 
of the most remarkable theorems with which the science of me¬ 
chanics has recently been enriched. Nothing is better calculated 
to give an exalted idea of the immense power of the calculus than 
the circumstance of its embracing in one grasp the w hole effects 
of the universal gravitation of matter, manifested in ways appa¬ 
rently so dissimilar; and of its expressing all the motions which 
are produced, or can possibly tak4^ place, in the system, in a 
manner as uniform as the cause from w'hich they ane derived is 
single and universal. 

The effects of the attraction of the different bodies which 
compose jhe solar system of the rotation of a particular planet, 
are twofold: they may either occasion a displacement of the axis 
of rotation with regard to the planet itself, or theiy may change 
the direction of that axis in space, and cause it to point succes¬ 
sively to different regions */)f the heavens. The theory of the 
motions of the earth’s axis of rotation, in respect of the fixed 
stars, was first given in a complete manner by d’Alembert, who 
assigned the ratio of the axes of tbe small ellipse which Bradley 
bad observed to be described by the pole of the oquator, and by 
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iiicuiib of wliicli that gloat*astrononiur had explained llie plieiir- 
ineua ol iiuUitioii. 15ut it is evident that tlie eoiisideration of the 
j>osili.on of the axis of rofaiion, with respect to tlie stars, does not 
embrace the (piestion in all its generality; for it is possible that 
the axis may be tixe<l, or have a deterininule motion, with n*- 
spect to the stars, at the same time that it is variable with r<*gard 
to the interior of the earth. This circumstance is equally de¬ 
serving of consideration with the former; for, every variation in 
the position of the axis of rotation, with respect to the inteiior of 
the earth, must cause a corresponding displacement of the terres¬ 
trial equator, the effects of which would be a deiangement of the 
geographical latitudes, and a disturbance of the i-quilibrinni of 
the waters of the ocean. Observation, it is tine, has as yet indi¬ 
cated no change of this sort; but, althongli loo ininuU' to bt' 
appreciated in llie comparatively short interval vvbicli lias yet 
elapsed since inslrumenls of requisiU; delicacy <to (h-iecl it have 
been used, it may neveitheless exist; and, indei'd, analogy leinleis 
its existence by no means improbable. Some of the .secular vari¬ 
ations ol the axis in respect of the stars, which are known eor- 
lainly to take place., are so slow that they cannot bt* delt'cted liy 
observation, hor example, the secular inequalities of tlie motion 
of the equinoctial points, occasioned by the influence of tlu? 
planets, affects lhe|englb of the tropical year, vet, although tliis 
moti’on lias been constantly accelerated since the time of Ilippar- 
clins, llie length of the tropical year is at present only about nine 
or ten seconds shorter ibaii it was at that remote period. Ob¬ 
servation cannot direcllj take cogni/ance of cbaiigcs effected .so 
slowly : it is therefore by theory alone that tlie jierinaneiicy of 
the po.sition of the axis can be determined. Laplace first sliowt'd, 
and the discovery has been confirmed by llic aiialy.sis of Foissoii, 
that the position of the earth’s iiistantrncous uxi.s of rotation is 
subject to no secular inequality which can ever become sensible; 
or, what amounts to the suipr^ thing, the poles of rotation ami tin 
terrestrial i';quatrjrare'lnvariable on the surface of the earth. Tin 
deinonstratioii of these line and remote consequences of gravi¬ 
tation, is given by M. Fonteeoulant in so perspicuous a manner, 
that it may really be followed by any one nioderatidy acqiiuinled 
witli the caicnins, with a very trifling expense of thought inoiv 
than is inicessary for the due uiiderstandiiig of a common mecha¬ 
nical problem. 

The effects of the mutual gravitalioii of the planets on the po¬ 
sitions of their respective a.xes of rotation can only he observed in 
the (ases of the earth and moon. On the axis of the earth they 
are manifested m the phenomena of the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes, the nutation, and tlie dimiruition of the obliquity of tl •• 
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ecliptic: on that of the moon thev arc rnatlc sensible in the curi- 
OILS phenomena of tiie libralion, a subject which has been pro- 
•fouiiflly and completely discussed by £agrahge. 

The astronomical theory of the lunar rotation is indcbtcKl for 
two very curious results to Dominique Cassini, the first of which 
IS, that the moon’s axis of rofatioii always preserves the same 
inclination to the* ecliptic; and tlse second, that the nodes of the 
lunar equator and orbit alua}s coincide; in other words, that the 
planes of the equator and orhit alwa}s intersect the ecliptic in the 
same straight line, l^agrange demonstrated that the second of 
these reinaikable phenomena is a necessary consequence of the 
first; and lie showed, moreover, that if, at the commencement of 
llie motion, the nodes of the equator and orbit nearly coincided, 
the attraction of the earth w'ould produce, and eternally maintain, 
a perfect coin.ciilence of the mean nodes. The moon is thus 
placed in a stale of stable equilibrium, or such, that if its axis 
were slightly deianged by any accidental cause, it would exert a 
ti'iuleiicy to reco\er its primitive position. Lagiange’s theory of 
ihe moon’s libiation has leccived no improvement, excepting by 
taking into consideiation some additional inequalities, to which, 
though uninipoitunt in themselves, the increased precision of 
obseivation lenders it necessary to have regard. All that is now 
wanting to render tin; theory ('omplete is a sufficient number of 
good obsei rations to tlx the data which analysis must borrow 
from astronomy. The most interesting point remaining to be 
determined is the ratio of the moments of inertia of the three 


principal axes of the lunar spheroid, a correct knowledge of which 
would furnish inoie accuiale notions than we yet possess respect¬ 
ing the figure of the moon. 

'Fhe application of the general theory to the determination of 
the inequalities of the moon’s rotation aiising;JVom the action of 
the sun and the earth (fo? that of the planets is altogether insen¬ 
sible) is rendered greatly more difficult bv two circnnistances, 
namely, that the plane of the lunarNquator is not perpindicular 
to the iiistantuneous axis of rotation, and tfiat the position of the 
poles is variable on the lunar surface. In other respects the aji- 
plication of the general formulae is made in the same way as to 
the eailli, and the results are perfectly analogous. Of these the 
most 11 ‘inarkablc is, that the uniformity of the lunar rotation is 
afl’ecled by no periodical inequalities whatever, l^liis is proved 
analytically by the circumstance, that the values of the constants 
introduccil by integrating the equations of motion, and which 
depend on the initial conditions of the revolving body, are nothing, 
or, at least, insensible. There is every probability that this result 
is equally true of all the planets and satellites; in fact, it is easy 
to linceive that whatever circumstances might originally alfecl 
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the uiiitorinity of the rotat 9 i y motion, these in list long since have 
been destroyed by resistance or friction, so that no effects now 
remain but such as have a permanent cause. 

The solar action, which so notably affects the moon’s motion 
in her orbit, has no appreciable influence on the position of her 
axis of rotation, all tlie variation^ of which are due solely to the 
attraction of the earth. It is another singular result of this 
theory, that, although the inclination of the planes of the lunar 
orbit and ecliptic to the equator are affected by periodic inequali¬ 
ties, the coincidence of the nodes, already mentioned, is not dis¬ 
turbed by the secular inequalities of the elements of the orbit. If 
the rotatory inotionT were absolutely uniform while the motion of 
traflslation is subject to secular variations, the moon would, in the 
course of ages, successively present to the earth all the points of 
her surface. But it is proved by theory, that the attraction of the 
earth on the lunar spheroid communicates to the 1110011’$ motion 
of rotation the secular inequalities of her motion of revolution, so 
that one of the lunar hemispheres must be for ever concealed from 
the inhabitants of our planet. 

The third division of M. Pontecoulant’s treatise relates to the 
figures of the celestial bodies, a point in the system of the world 
\yhich is still far from having attained the same degree of perfec¬ 
tion as the theory of the double motion discussed in the two 
form(‘r. Not that the subject has engrossed less attention, or that 
the labours of niatliematicians have been less successful in the in¬ 
vestigation of this important and diflicult problem; for, in fact, 
no application of analysis to physics has led to more imporlant 
analytical discoveries, or to formula; of greater elegance or more 
extensive use. But the imperfections of the theory aiise entirely 
from the circumstance, that it is necessary to make some arbitrary 
assumptions relative to the primitive stale of the revolving bodv, 
in order to obtain the necessary data for*the application of the cal¬ 
culus. In regard to bodies perfectly rigid, no hypothesis or as¬ 
sumption is necessary^ andd^e figure may be any whatever; but 
in the case*of such as are wholly or partly fluid, and of which the 
component molecules are at liberty to move in any direction, the 
figures must be such that any particle will be maintained in equi- 
lihrio between the central and centrifugal forces by which it is 
solicited. Now the determination of the central force, depends not 
only* on the density of the mass, or the whole number of its parti¬ 
cles, butalso on their arrangement; that is to say, on the figure of 
the body, or the very thing which is sought to be made known. 
Hence the necessity of making an hypothesis respecting its primi¬ 
tive figure in order to compute the effects of the attraction of the 
molecules on ons another, and tlience to deduce the law of grgyj- 
tation at the surface. The hypothesis adopted with respect t 6 the 
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planets is, that the materials of which they are composed primarily 
existed in a state of fluidity, and that the molecules attract one 
' another in the inverse duplicate ratio of the distance: and the 
question to be determined, is the figure which a body so circum¬ 
stanced, and endowed with a motion ^f rotation, will assume when 
it arrives at the state of equiliblium. 

The theory of the attraction of spheroids is not confined in its 
application to the figures of the planets. It is indispensable in 
the investigation of many physico-mathematical questions, such as 
the theories of hydrodynamics, electricity, magnetism, and, in 
general, in all cases where vve have to consider the action of 
molecular forces emanating from a centre, ilence its results are 
<imong the most important additions which have recently been 
made to analytical science. To Laplace it is indebted for its 
most interesting applications, but considered on the side of ana¬ 
lysis, it may be said to have been perfected by Mr. Ivory, who, 
by extending to *the case of exterior points a theorem of Maclau- 
riii, respecting tlie attra<‘tiun of points on the surface of the sphe¬ 
roid, happily lemoved a difficulty which had proved insurmount¬ 
able to every geometer who had considered this subject since the 
time of d’Alembert. 

In relation to this subject, two very remarkable theorems w^erc 
demonstrated by Newton in the Priucipiuf namely, 1 st. that a 
particle of matter situated in the interior of a homogeneous sphe¬ 
rical .shell is maintained in equiliOrio, or eiptully attracted in all 
directions; and, ^ndly, that a material point, exterior to a sphere, 
is attracted exactly in the same manner as if all the matter of the 
sphere were condensed at its centre. It is extremely remarkable, 
that these theorems, w hich are of vast importance in respect of the 
stability of the system of the w'orld, and in preventing any unli¬ 
mited departure from its actual conditions, ai'A only true when the 
law of attraction is thafVhich is observed in nature, that is to say, 
directly as the mass and inversely as the square of the distance. 
The near approach of the figures W the celestial bodies to that 
of a sphere renders it evident that the same (floperties must be 
true of them, if not rigorously, at least approximately; but even 
here the calculus does not abandon us to the guidance of analogy, 
although, in respect to the figure of the earth, or the planetary 
perturbations, it could lead to errors of no sensible magnitude. 
It was demonstrated by Laplace, in the third boek of the * M 6 - 
caniqiie Celeste,’ that spheroids, differing little from spheres, 
attract points situated on their surfaces, exactly in the same man¬ 
ner as spiicres themselves. The analysis, however, which led to 
this singular conclusion, is not in all respects* so free from objec- 
^ tion as IS desirable in a subject.of this nature, and has, accord- 
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Jise lo much ciilicism, nucl provoked farther disciijS^- 
sioiis, paiticularly on the part of M. Poisson and Mr. Ivory. 
M. Poutecoulant has brouglit forward a demonstration somewhat 
dilVercnl from that given in the third and eleventh books of the 
* Mecuniqiie Celeste/ and ^whicli he considers as beyond the 
reach ol any serious objection; it docs not, honever, appear to 
ns to add any thing to the proof given by laiplace; for altiiougli 
tile linal equation is obtained by a didereiit process, the princi¬ 
ples on which the reasoning proceeds are enlirelv the same. 

There are some other points connected with the tlieory of the 
ligiires of the planets, particularly the physical conditions that are 
requisite to ensure the equilibrium, on which the opinions of the 
most eminent geometers are divided, but as their consideration 
would involve discussions of pure analysis, it could not with pio- 
prioty be entered on in this place. The eyes of the seit-nlilie worltl 
are directed towards Mr. Ivory for a complete lexisioii of the 
M-hole theorv, especially as applied lo the earth;—a task for which 
long and deep meditation on the subject, a singular power of 
illustrating the darkest and most perplexed subjects, and the habit 
of constantly revcitiiig to first principles iiisieud of ringing the 
changes on algebraic formula;, cminemly lit him abo\e all the 
other philosophers and nialheinaticiaiis of the present day. 

Ill applying the general formula' to the case of a homogeneous 
fluid mass endowed witli a motion of rotation, M. Poiilce.oulant 
arrives in a very elegant manner at the curious discovery of 
liCgeiidre, that when the velocity of rotation is contiiied within 
ix-itaiii limits, there art two spheioidal surfaces which satisly the 
conditions of equilibrium, llotli flgures could not, howevi'i, le- 
sult from the same impulsive force; it follows, tlierefoie, that 
when the intensity of the impulsive force is given, iheie is only 
one figure by wliicli.tlie condition of equilibrium can be salislled. 

The comparison of the actual flguie of tlie earth with that which 
is assigned to it by tile theory of gravitation, is one of the most 
iiilcrcstiiig subjects connectu^ with physical astronomy , 'riu re 
are four difl 7 ;renrmeih?)ds of arriving at the knowledge of tin; 
flguie of the earth. The first, wliii h is the most direct, although 
not that which is the most easily executed, or of which the results 
ari! the least exposed to objections, consists in the actual measure¬ 
ment of portions of the meridian, perpendiculars to the meridian, 
or parallels of latitude. I’hc second consists in comparing, by 
means of the seconds’ penduliitn, the intensity of the force <»f gra¬ 
vity at dilVerent points of the teiieslriul spheroid; ami it possesses 
gn;at advantages in consequence of the comparative facility with 
which it can be executed, and of its being less sensibly aiVected 
by a<“cideiital variations in the density or disposition of the interior 
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sti^itaof llie (;artl). The third consists in llie coinpuUition of tlios<' 
inc(]iiaiili«^s of the moon’s orbit \\hicli depend on the noii-spheii- 
’cit^ of tlie earth. This must appear to the unlearned as one of 
the most e\trat>idiuary and incoinprehensible of all the results of 
science. That an astronomer, without leaving his observatory, 
ami b) merely following the niotioiis of the moon, should be able 
to determine the form of our earth, its distance from the sun, and 
even the mass of the lliiid surrounding its surface, is a proposition 
to which the mind requires some training to assent. The fourth 
and last method is furnished by the phenomena of the precession 
and nutation ; which, although they do not afford the means of 
detennining the absolute value of the fraction which expresses the 
ellipticity, assign limits within which it must necessarily be in- 
<'luded. 


Kvery one, who has given the slightest attention to the history 
of scientitic i)isco\cr\, is acipiainted with the operations that were 
undertakt'ii in tlie'conrse of the last century, at the instance of the 
A<*adem\ of Sciences of Paris, to ascertain by actual measure¬ 
ment the lengths of meridional degrees on the earth’s surface. 
Tlie famous expeditious to Peru and Lapland, undertaken about 
till* M*ar rctlect equal honour on the government wiiicii 

orileied tliem, and on the y.eal and devotion of tlie astronomers to 
whom the execution of the objects in view was confided. Tlie 
meridional arc, stretching between Dunkirk and the Balearic 
Isles, was measured by Nlechain, Delainbre, and liiot, and the 
utmost lefmenieiits of theory and practice exhausted to atlam the 
highest possible degree of accuracy. The trigonometrical opera- 
lions carried on in Britain, under the siiperintendance of Colonel 
Mmigc and Colonel Colin, gave another arc,'extending from the 
south of i^higiand to the remotest of the Shetland Isles. I’iiis, 
Inning been connected with tlie IVeuch arc by «ieans of triangles 
cariied across the channel^gi\cs a line reaching from Shetland to 
bOrmentera, ascertained by actual measurohient—the greatest 
w'oik ever execuU il by human industfNfor the benefit of astrono¬ 
mical science. On combining the results of lliiT operations in 
J^'raiicc with those obtained by Bouguer and bis associates in 
Peru, an ellipticity is found which agrees w'ell with the figure dc- 
teriTiiiied fioin the law's of hydrostatics, and the other mctluhls 
which riiav he had recourse to. The length of the degree nu‘a- 
sured by Maupertuis and his colleagues, under the'polar circle, 
could hardly he reconciled with the others on the supposition of 
the spheroidal figure of the earth; but it has since been ascer¬ 
tained that these astronomers had committed errors of consider¬ 
able magnitude, prohuhlv in determining the latitudes of the extre¬ 
mities of their arc. The same arc was renieasiircd about the 
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beginning of the present century by Swanberg, \\lien the resultpig 
degree was found to correspond nuich more nearly with those of 
France and Peru. Degrees of the meridian have likewise been 
measured in various other parts of tiie earth, so that the compres¬ 
sion of the spheroid is known by this method alone with consi¬ 
derable accuracy. On combining the five results obtained by 
Bouguer in Peru, Lacaillc at the Cape of Good Hope, Boscovich 
in Italy, Mechain and Delambre in France, and Swanberg in 
Lapland, the eliipticity of the meridian, that is, the difference 
between its major and minor axis is found to be which 

is probably as near an approximation as we may hope ever to 
obtain. 

It must be observed, however, that this value of the eliipticity 
differs very considerably from other values obtained in the same 
manner, by a comparison of arcs sitimted at no gr(‘at distance; 
from each 6ther. The mean of live arcs of the meridian of 
France, comprehended between Dunkirk and Montjouy, and mea¬ 
sured with great care by Mechain and Delambre, give an ellipti- 
city amounting to greatly exceeding the value of 

the fraction stated above, but not even included within the limits 
determined by the laws of hydrostatics, and the phenoineiia of the 
precession and nutation, which, even in the extreme case of 
homogeneity, do not allow of a compression exceeding 
was demonstrated by Newton. It is not a little remaiknble that 
this discrepant result is confirmed by the meridians and perpendi¬ 
culars which have been measured in Fiigland; and it necessarily 
implies one of two suppositions—cither that the figure of the 
earth in those countries deviates considerably from that of a sphe¬ 
roid, or that the homogeneity of the strata near the surface is dis¬ 
turbed by some unknown cause, the effect of which is to incline 
the plumb-line, at the extremities of the arcs, a few seconds to 
the north or south of the perpendicular {b the hori/on. To which¬ 
ever of these causes the discrepancy may be owing, it is certain 
that the figure of the cartl^nd the density of the exterior strata 
are extremely7rreguiar, and that no accurate conclusions us to 
the general figure can be drawn from the comparison of arcs situ¬ 
ated near each other. It is necessary that thc;y be separated by a 
wide interval, in which case the effects depending on the local 
irregularities of the surface, and the noii-liomogeneity of the 
strata, disapl^ar, leaving those only which depend on the general 
form. 

The geodetical measurement of degrees is an operation of ex¬ 
treme delicacy, and liable to numerous sources of error; it is 
besides, one of great labour, and cannot be executed on a large 
adde by individual zeal or activity. On these accounts the ipdi-' 
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re^t methods of determining the, compression of tlie earth wili 
generally be preferred, especially as their comparative facility of 
i^xecutioii confers the immense advantage of rendering them capa¬ 
ble of indefinite multiplication. 

The observations of the length of the seconds’ pendulum in 
different latitudes, give results less anomalous than the measure- 
ment of degrees, being less affected by the accidental irregulari¬ 
ties of the earth’s surface or density. Discrepancies are never¬ 
theless remarked, similar to those which arise in the measurement 
of degrees, when the results of experiments are compared which 
have been made at places not very remote from each other. When 
the distance between the different stations is not great, the diminu¬ 
tion of gravity indicated by the experiment is seldom found to 
observe the law of proportionality to the square of the sine of the 
latitude, as it would do if the earth were spheroidal and homo¬ 
geneous. Taking the results of the experiments made by Bou- 
guer in Peru, by’the same astronomer at Petit-Goave, by Biot 
and Mathicu at Paris, by Mallet at Petersburg, and by Mauper- 
tuis and Clairaut in Lapland, the increase of the length of the 
peitdiilnni as we advance tow^ards the pole is found to be tolerably 
regular, and in conformity with tlie law' just indicated. From 
the.se five results, M. Pontecoulant deduces an cllipticity amount¬ 
ing to which agrees well with that given by the direct mea¬ 
surement of the meridian. It ought, however, to be remarked, 
that the ememble of the observations of the pendulum, which have 
been made very extensively of late years, indicates a compression 
mu(*h more considerable. 

From the theory of the lunar motions, Laplace found the com¬ 
pression to amount to an agreement truly surprising when 
the ilifhculty of the determination and the dissimilarity of the 
methods are considered. It is also a singular deduction from 
theory, that the phenonnAia of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and the nutation of the earth’s axis, ^re exactly what they would 
be if the earth was an oblate spherotQkof revolution. The whole 
scries of facts, indeed, which have been discoveren relative to this 
subject, renders the inference extremely probable, that all the me¬ 
ridians are equal and similar ellipses; as the experiments are mul¬ 
tiplied the local deviations from tlie regular figure are found to 
be more partial and inconsiderable. 

Sucli are the subjects discussed in the tw'o volumes at present 
before u.s. In order to render the treatise complete, a theory of 
the Satellites, of the Tides, and of Refraction, is still wanting, 
which wc trust M. Pontecoulant will be induced to supply in a 
third volume. No labour i.s so likely to be effectual in bringing 
about a more general acquaintance with physical astronomy as 
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that Miiicli is bestowed iii^ attempts to condense and simplify l^ie 
analytical nietliods and fofniuhe already known; and it ouj^bt 
always to be borne in mind, that discoveries in science are barren 
and unprofitable unless they aie accompanied by corresponding 
iinprovenieiits in the elements, through which new conceptions 
and new truths ultimately becoiiu 5 part of general knowledge. 

We cannot conclude onr account of this very able work with¬ 
out making a few remarks on what is done for the analytical 
sciences in this country, compared with the successful zeal with 
which they are cultivated on the continent. It is a fact too well 
known to be disputed, that of all the sublime results wliieli have 
been deduced by means of the calculus from the theory of gravi¬ 
tation, since the days of its imiiiortul discoverer, llieie is scarcely 
one to be found for which science is indebted to an J'higlisii ma¬ 
thematician. The attention of onr astronomers seems to he turned 
entirely to practical matters; while whatever respects theory, or 
requires the application of the higher geometry* is tacitly ahaii- 
doiied to the care of foreigners. Some ilhisti ions exceptions to 
these remarks, indeed, occur; yet it is undeniable, that it is to 
assiduity and skill in observation, and not to any successful em¬ 
ployment of the calcidus, tliat Kngland must look for astronomi¬ 
cal glory. Since the days of Flamstead, practical astronomy has 
been cultivated in this country with the most distinguished suc¬ 
cess; and at no period has it been in more general fa\oiir, or 
found more active follow'ers, than at Ute present moment. I'hc 
uraduation of astronomical instruments has been brought bv 
Troughlou to ji degree of exactness wbicli the bands ol' man will 
probal)ly m.’ver much surpass; and our ohsirvers, aitled by ti)0 
most pow^erful teloscojies that have ever been fabriealetl, have 
begun to trace etfects of gravitation far beyond tii<' boundaries of 
the solar system, jvwd in the remotest regions of spat e. I'iie esta¬ 
blishment of the Astronomical Society is*an event which shows the 
extensive interest t^lat is at present taken in everything relating 
to observation, and also afli/bs a pledge that (he eurrcnt of /eal, 
which at present Hows so strongly, will be directed into uselid 
ebannels. JJiit highly as wc laud the objects and value the active 
labours of this tlourisliing Society, we could wish to see a larger 
portion of the columns of its Transactions devoted to theoielical 
disquisitions. Greatly as the anuiyticul theory of the system of 
the world hits been a<lvanccd, there is still ample room for iin- 
piovemcnt; and as this is confessedly the highest, the most ardu¬ 
ous, and withal the most interesting department of astronomy, one 
might reasonably expect to iind it ocenpyiiig a corresponding 
share of atUmtioii. The labours of the Aslr()noniieal Society have, 
hoover, taken a diffcient ilircctii>n. J'\ \v of the papers con- 
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(;ii4»ul in ilioir * M<‘mc)irs’ arc devoted Ip the development of the 
of oi jivitalioii, and of tliese fev\' hy far the nu>sl remarkable 
IS the production of a foreign a.'-f'ociate. This backwardness, to 
say the least of it, on the part of our geometers to direct their 
labours to physical astronomy, is felt and regrett('d by tin; most 
enlightened members of the Society itself; and the Council, by 
proposing medals and (»thcr encouragements, have made repeated 
appeals to their matlienialical members, who, however, have 
shown no haste to respond. From all this vt'C are inevitably led 
lo tin; inference, that the knowledge of the higher branches of 
matheiiialieal science is not vet very generally dilFnsed among our 
astronomers, (iood observations arc unquestionably llie founda¬ 
tion of all astronomy, and aie even indispensable to the theorist, as 
lln v aliord him the only data From which his calculus can deduce 

* w ■ 

anv useful or interesting r<‘snlt. ^"et it will be acknowledged that 
the ait of observing is an art purely mechanical, and requires fur 
its successful practice only eyes, patience and indiLslry. It is in- 
(h'peiuleiit of mathemati(‘al acquirements, and is, perhaps, more 
lik(‘ly to be injured tiian beiietitcd by a solicitous attention to 
phvsical causes, or the difficulties of the integral calculus. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that some of the most eminent observers—those from 
whose labours practical astronomy has gained its greatest ad¬ 
vancement—bav(* bt‘en nuMi who seldom troubled their beads about 


tlieorv; and win u the successful cultivator.s of the science can 
thus dispense w ith knowledge which is not to be acquired without 
labour and difficulty, it would be unreasonable to look for any 
great degree of it among amateurs. In fact, to point a telescope, 
or compnle from a formula, is tbe utmost that is aimed at by the 
greater part of ibost who betake themselves lo the harmless 


amusement of star-ga/ing. 

We have no fear that tin* mathematical science of tliis country 
is in danger of retrograding, or falling into decay; but it is to be 
deplored that our public institutions provide so ill for the eflec- 


tnal justruetjon in tbe abstract scicHltos of those through whom 
tlu'orctical knowledge can be turned to the greatest practical ac¬ 


count, and rendered most productive of advantage to the country. 
The higher branches t»f the mathematics are taught nowhere ex- 
c‘epting at Cambridge; but our engineers, civil and military, the 
officers of our army aiul navy, cannot, for obvious reasons, receive 
• their education at Cambridge. We have no Polytechnic School, 
ns in France, where promising talent, or early success in mathe¬ 
matical studies, is matured and prepared by a course ol elaborate 
iiislruction for the public service. Of the great utility of such 
institutions, no more striking instanee could be adduced than 
wliat is otfered by the. work which has occupied our attention in 
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the preceding pages. A young man belonging to a profession pot 
peculiarly devoted to the prosecution of severe studies—a captain 
in the Et 4 t-Major—disporting himself with the most recondite and 
difficult theories of mechanics and pure analysis—dandling as it 
were with the paw of the lion, subjects w'hich have given full oc¬ 
cupation to the minds of the greatest masters of science—is a phe¬ 
nomenon which must necessarily be rare anywhere, but of which 
we hold the occurrence, in this country, to be all but physically 
impossible. Supposing a young officer of our own army to be 
possessed of all the qualities of mind requisite for the successful 
imitatictn of so splendid an example, where is he to acquire the 
preliminary instruction, without which he cannot advance a step ^ 
Not assuredly at those institutions expressly destined for his edu¬ 
cation, whose humble courses, confined to the merest rudiments 
of geometry and algebra, and terminating at a point fur short of 
what admits even of a single practical application beyond the mea¬ 
surement of heights and distances, would form* but a sorry intro¬ 
duction to the * M^caiiique Celeste.’ The careful instruction in 
the mathematical sciences of that class of individuals who are des¬ 
tined to fill tlie diil'ercut departments of the public service, is of 
the utmost consequence not only in reference to the nature of the 
duties they may be called on to perform, but also to the general 
extension of scientibc knowledge. In the church the successful 
aspirant to university honours soon forgets his mathematical learn¬ 
ing, for which, indeed, he has in general very little use; but the 
engineer, the artillery officer, the naval commander, the surveyor, 
have at all times, in die very exercise of their professional duties, 
a certain degree of elementary science at least forced on them, 
and, in many situations, the strongest inducements to pursue it to 
a greater extent. It is therefore much to be regretted, if their 
course of mathematical instruction has been either too superficial 
to be of any practical advantage, or directed to objects wliich, in 
the present state of*science, are comparatively of little importance. 
Such, however, there^is re^bn to apprehend is generally the rase; 
and it is really*matter of astonishment how few of the great and 
obvious improvements which the elementary courses of mathema¬ 
tics have recently received on the continent have been adopted in 
this country. The geometry of planes and solids, which in the 
hands of our neighbours has assumed an entirely new form, re¬ 
mains in most of our school treatises nearly in the same state at 
which i;had arrived in the time of the Ptolemies. Trigonometry 
has gained nothing from the labours of Lagrange or Legendre, or 
even from Euler’s Arithmetic of Sines. The Conic Sections may 
fairly be said to have retrograded, inasmuch as Apollonius is still 
Jfor superior, in every point of view, to those treatises still in com- 
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use. 'J’he Descriptive Geometry^ which is of the most exteii- 
. sivc application in engineering, in fortification, and indeed in all 
'^ases wliere it is necessary to form an accurate conception of the 
forms of surfaces, or represent them on paper, has never been 
heard of in our public seminaries as a separate branch of instruc* 
lion. Tliis is the more extraordinary, on account that it de- 
servetlly forms a proniiueut part of the mutliematical instruction 
in all the military schools on the continent, and is that application 
of geometry which, to practical men, is the most generally and 
exUnsively useful. 

Public iiislitulions for the education of a particular class of iti- 
di%iduuls labour under this disadvantage, that their courses must 
necessarily be limited to what can be accomplished by average 
talent and industry. Hut experience shows that no more hopeless 
labour can be undertaken, than that of attempting to convey in¬ 
struction in the abstract sciences to all, indiscriminately, who may 
destined by th^ir parents to follow a particular profession. It 
was by acting on the knowledge of this fact that the Polytechnic 
School, towards the end of the last century, was en^bl^d to give 
so great au impulse to the progress of scientific knowledge in 
Prance, tiie eD'ecls of vvhich are beneficially felt at the present 
hour. Admission to the School was equivalent to a provision in 
the public service; hence it was an object of ambition to all 
ranks: and as no other title than the possession of knowdedge was 
, recognised, it could select its pupils from among the whole youth 
of Prance. The great abundance of candidates allowed the 
standard of previous acquirement to be fixed high; and a rigorous 
examination sternly excluded all whose insufficient progress indi¬ 
cated inferior talent or pow'cr of application, on the principle that 
the public ought not to be charged witli the instruction of those 
whose education, however desirable to their families, could be 
productive of no advantage to the state. Thus an adequate de¬ 
gree of talent on the part of the pupils w*as secured, and no 
means were omitted, wdiicli au enli^tened direction could sug¬ 
gest, to ensure its complete development. In th^list of the pro¬ 
fessors, the most essential agents in such institutions, were in¬ 
cluded the names of the illustrious Lagrange, Laplace, Monge, 
Berthollet, and others now associated with the scientific glory of 
their country. The effect was what might be anticipated: almost 
every man of scientific eminence in France, who has come for¬ 
ward during the last thirty years, has been indebted to the Poly¬ 
technic School for his instruction and future success. Although 
its original regulations have been deviated from, and there is rea- 
. son to apprehend that it has become an engine of patronage in the 
hands of a minister of state, it still possesses enough of the fresh- 
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ness and vigojir of youth to o.^ercise a powerful iiiHuctice on jjie 
national science and education. 

Although the habits and prejudices of this country are opposed 
to establishnuMits on the plan of the Polytechnic Scliool, many of 
its most valuable iiiiprov(‘meuts migiit he adopted v\ith great ad¬ 
vantage, were it possible to oveK'ome tiiat tenaeious adherence to 
established modes which chuructorises the public instruction in this 
country through all its departments. A iiioilern erlncation em¬ 
braces a wide range; it is consequently impossible to enter pro¬ 
foundly into any particular branch, at least within the time whicli 
young wen not destined to follow a learned profession, can devote 
to the acquisition of general knowledge. The object, therefore, 
which ought to be steadily kept in view, is to imj)arl such instruc¬ 
tion as will enable an attentive student to peruse vvitii advantage 
the best works that have been composed on such special subjects 
as his peculiar avocations may make it desirable he should be 
acquainted with, and thereby give him the means of afterwards 
perfecting himself in his profession. I nlcss this object is accom¬ 
plished, his time, however sedulously he may have been employed, 
has been consumed to little advantage; and if, when bis eourse 
is completed, he takes up an intelligent French work on a pro¬ 
fessional subject, and finds himself stopt at the very first page 
because lie is unable to decipher the Algebra, liis education is 
obviously still to begin. Now wc fear that this is what must take 
place in almost every instance. ICudid and the Conic* Sections 
are desirable acquisitions; but without other aids, without sonic 
knowledge of Algebra beyond Simjile Fiqiialions, they will no 
more enable anyone to read a page of Poisson, or J'^ianco<'ur, or 
Dupin, than to calculate from a Peruvian Quipo or a* Chinese 
Swan-Pan. While the elements are so little adapted to the.actual 
state of science, itjs not to be wondered at that our public schools 
should send forth so few proficients in Analysis. 

Art. Xh-^Mmiumeflis des Arts du Dessin chez ks Peup/es tant 
Anciem (ute Modernest recueillis par Ic Baron Vivaiit Deiion, 
Ancicii Directeur-General des Musecs do France, pour servir 
d VHistoire des Arts; lithographies par scs soins el sous ses 
yeux. Decrits et expliqnh par Amaury Duval, Meinbre de 
rinstitut. «4 tom. folio. Paris. 1829. 

I'uE .General History of the Fine Arts comprehends not only a ' 
critical description of the most important works of art, arranged 
in classes to assist the memory, and to enable the mind of the 
reader to embrace the whole subject, wliich is the direct object of 
tliat departmen'i, of history, but also an account of the taste, the 
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mi^nners, the religion and the genius of various nations at different 
v,,j)eriods of their existence, and indeed of the prosperity and hap- 
Vpiness of the human race, .\|rith wdiich the origin, progress and 
' decay of art are intimately connected. The vast extent of these 
indirect objects would render the task of executing such a histoi^ 
one of almost inhnite labour, for tlie great works of art are so 
numerous, that a bare description of them would alone demand 
considerable time and talent, and much diligence. It is certain 
that no complete history has hitherto been produced, and we may 
reasonably doubt whether the whole life, and the entire mental 
powers, of a single individual would be sufficient to detail ftiliy and 
philosophically the immense mass of facts: if, however; slich a 
historian should arise, or, which seems more probable and prac¬ 
ticable, if a w'riter possessed of the rare qualifications that are re¬ 
quisite for the due performance of the arduous duty, should sepa¬ 
rate a portion from the entire mass, and attempt to handle it in 
the elaborate style*of workmanship that the matter deserves, the 
materials are wanting that w'ould enable him to execute in a satis¬ 
factory manner the office of Historian of the Fine Arts. I'nvesti-.' 
gations have been pursued in some directions with great activity 
and brilliant success, but in others little has yet been effected: 
certain objects valuable and extensive collections have been 
already formed; others have either been neglected, or the endea¬ 
vours of the curious have been frustrated by untoward accidents: 
many learned and elaborate volumes have discussed largely various 
topics connected with art, and have accumulated important facts; 
but much is still desired, to fill up that scheme and system of the 
whole subject, which the lover of these engaging pursuits chalks 
out to assist and regulate his own studies. The Baron Denon 
has contributed largely on other occasions to extend our acquaint¬ 
ance #idi vvorks of art, and these .posth^ous •volumes form a 
considerable addition to his former goodmeeds^ and would alone 
entitle him to a distinguished place amongst the benefactors to 
the fund of humane and elegant knowlelge^ !!^ • 

We will first say a few. words about M. Denon himself, and 
then proceed to offer some observations on the present work. A 
short prefatory memoir, “ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages, £rc.” 
is pnffixed to the first volume. This distinguished person, how¬ 
ever, was so well known, that it is unnecessary to re|)cat, even in 
an abridged form, the events of his life, and the hiStory of his 
labours in literature and virtit; we will only mention, therefore, 

, two matters that are new and curious, which we have learned'. 
from tliis shor|, notice. It is accompanied by some letters from 
Voltaire to M. Denon, w’hich were never before published; and 
although their contents are not altogether creditable to the person 
NO. IX. . ® ' 
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to whom they arc addressed, every particular concerning Voltarre 
is so generally interesting, and the least morsel of his vrritings so 
highly valued, that we feel grateful to the editor for making them 
public. In the year 1775 M. Denon visited Geneva, and was 
naturally desirous to be admitted to Ferney;. he accordingly ad- 
di^ssed a letter to the philosopher, was immediately invited to 
supper, and was of course kindly received, and entertained with 
hospitality. The young strange'r, however, made an ill return for 
the courteous familiarity of his venerable host, and proved himself 
an ungrateful guest, by the misapplication of that remarkable 
talent for drawing by which he was distinguished at an early age: 
he made a caricature of Voltaire, which was engraved and circu* 
lated in Paris. The subject of the drawing W'as much annoyed at 
the impertinent and unpardonable violation of the sanctity of social 
intercourse, and these letters contain his expostulations and com¬ 
plaints, which are conveyed with so much ipildncss, and such 
gentleman-like forbearance, that they are sufficient in themselves 
to give a very favourable impression of the character and disposi- 
!4ion of Voltaire; but the tone, however subdued, shows through¬ 
out how deeply the sensitive old man felt the heartless and wicked 
idsult. ** Je rte sais pourquoi vous m*avez dessine m singe estropic, 
avec une t&te penchce et une epaule quatre fois plus haute que 
Vautre” It would not be easy to give a reason for making such 
a representation, that would be satisfactory to a man of honour. 
If such was in truth the appearance of Voltaire at that time, on 
that very account ought Denon the rather to have abstained from 
the cruel and treacherous outrage. It is impossible to read these 
letters without a strong feeling of indignation, nor can we express 
it adequately, except by saying that the offence seemed to demand 
the horsewhip, as the only sufficient expiation. W'c believe also, 
that w'e utter thCsentinients of the mo|t respectable of our fellow- 
citizens, when w'« declare that we would equally consign to the 
hands of the public^exccutioner the writings and the persons of 
those whp bsy^e traiforou^ abused the contidcuco of patrons and 
friends, by publishing for hire, or tiirough malignity, secrets of 
which they were the unworthy depositaries, and llie details of 
domestic privacy that, through a mistaken indulgence, they had 
unhappily been permitted to witness. We turn from thib pcinful 
subject to the other incident in the life of M. Denon, vMiich is 
curious. . baring the rage for changing every thing, which chamc- 
terizeu the French Republic, it was decided by the governmebt 
that the national costume should be allured; and M. Denon, who 
it seems, so that he might be permitted to engrave, was always 
ready to work for angel or devil, was employed about the intended 
transoiutation of the coat of the Frcn|(^iinan into the Roman toga. 
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i‘ At this period an adventure happened to him, which,” says M. 
Coupin, I have heard him relate many times. He was summoned by 
' the Committee of Public Safety to report the progress of the work on 
which he was employed: twelve o'clock at night was the time appoihted. 
He arrived at the precise hour, but the Committee was sitting with 
closed doors, to discuss, as he vva’s told, matters of importance, and 
M. Denon was obliged to wait. Two hours passed, during which he 
het^rd occasionally loud bursts of laughter, that afforded a strange contrast 
to the kind of business with which the Committee was commonly en¬ 
gaged, and proved that their conversation was not so serious as he had 
been informed. At last Robespierre came out, and unexpectedly entered 
the room where M. Denon was sitting. On perceiving a stranger, the 
savage countenance of the Tribune contracted, and assumed an expression 
of terror, iliingled with anger, lie asked the unhappy artist, in a tone 
to turn him to stone, who he was, and what be was doing there at that 
hour? M. Denon thought he was a lost man ; he told bis name, how¬ 
ever, and answered that he canie in obedience to the summons he had 
received, and was \t^Riting until he should be called. Robespierre im¬ 
mediately softened; be conducted M. Denon into the chamber, passed a 
part of the remainder of the night in chatting with him, and during the 
whole of their conversation endeavoured to convince him that he was a 
lover of the fine arts,' and had the tastes and manners of a man who 
had seen good society. M. Denon used to say that the recollection of 
this event always seemed to him like a dream.” 

The hour at which this happened, by the eternal usage of the 
huinnn race, has been esteemed sacred to dreams, and men have 
rarely departed from that usage for any purpose of real and per- 
inunent advantage. VVe feel moreover the same emotion of in¬ 
credulous surprize on reading of the bursts of laughter of the 
mirthless and trueuleiit radicals, as when we are informed that 
Cromwell and his gang were once detected on their knees inno- 
ccnlly seeking something else than foul fraud and their Lord. 

In reading the memoirs i)f this celebrated person, we are com¬ 
pelled, in spite of ourselves, to compare him*with a still more 
celebrated eliaracter, we mean our own^oimtryinan,the renowned 
Vicar of Bray. He was in the favour of, rtiid employed by tlie 
Bourbons before the Revolution and since the restoration of that 
family, and was the retainer of every form of anarchy, or of des- 
potismi tlint grew up in the interval; and we are compolled also, 
hy the bombast of liis biographer, to remember how entirely he 
the tool of Napoleon, and was in fact his cliief ijgent in iin- 
IM^Ssiiig the materials of which the Museiini of the Louvre w^as 
formed. It is not to be denied that an artist and a man of letters 
may soar above all ptditical considerations, and it is honourable 
to that dignified' eliaracter, and to the independence of literature 
and the arts, that lie should he agrrjCable to and respected by con- 
Upuliiig parties; but it is his duly in such a ease to keep equally 
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aloof from both» and not to accept the unworthy office of a dipio* 
inatical spy under the one government, nor to become under ano'/ 
thcr the ready slave of a military despotism, even to such an extent 
as to consent ■ to the degradation of his art, for which we meet 
with the following lame and ridiculous apology. 

** M. Denon has been reproached with having permitted the arts, 
whilst in bis office of Administrator of the Museums of France he pos¬ 
sessed such a powerful controul over them, to take a direction which 
must have led rapidly to their decline. The artists, it is said, were per¬ 
mitted to represent nothing but battles—to copy uniforms, cannons, 
smoke, swords,' boots, and so forth. 1 will ask, by way of answer, at 
what time have the compositions of artists shown that they were inde¬ 
pendent of circumstances, and were not subject to the opinions of the age, 
and especially if it be possible to refuse to conform to the taste of the 
governments which pay them for their labours? Under a warlike prince 
they will represent battles and triumphs; under a devout king, saints, 
miracles and madonnas. Thus the productions of the arts ufl'er to pos¬ 
terity the most certain proofs of the opinions and tastes that prevailed at 
particular periods of history.” 

♦ / 

It is well known, however, to every manufacturer of fustian, 
that the representation of saints, miracles and madonnas” never 
led to the decline of the arts. We have been provoked by the 
itijpertinence of his editor to censure M. Denon in some respects, 
but he had such rare and great merits that we are coiiHdent the 
blame which may be justly imputed to the man will not impair 
the credit of the artist and virtuoso^ nor will it detiact from the 
importance of the present work, of which we arc fully sensible. 

The Monuments of the Arts of Design are comprehended in 
310 plates, which are contained in four large volumes, of an in¬ 
convenient, and perhaps unnecessary magnitude. They are^ how¬ 
ever, less culpable on account of their^izc than the gigaj^tic pro¬ 
ductions of M. Danoti concerning Egypt, in which he Thrift that 
nature has set limits to the bulk of books; fur since they are de¬ 
signed foj* tli^ use of maC, and to be read by him, if he be so 
inclined, it is necessary not only that the reader should be strong 
enough to turn over the leaf, but also when he stands at the bot¬ 
tom of a page that he should be able to sec clearly to the top. 
Few private houses are of sufficient magnitude to admit the 
derous Egyptian tomes, and with what face cao the visitor of a 
public library require the half-starved and meagre librarians to ’ 
bring Cr^n one of them for bis inspection? In imitating hia 
master, ** jjie great man,” who always strained after the gigan- 
tesquCf his zealous admirer and servant, Vivant Denon, too often 
forgot, like him, the useful, the probable, and the possible. 
Whenever we cgtamine the pi'occedings of Na{>oleon with that 
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8ol|}riety of vision, which mountebanks stigmatize by the title of 
** narrow views,” they appear, in the same light as the efforts of a 
inaci shoemaker who should seek to demonstrate the inherent 
greatness of his soul, by invariably making his shoes and bbots 
immeasurably too large for his customers; or of an ambitious 
tailor, v\ho w'ould mark the grandeur of his conceptions by a 
similar excess, and would construct the first waistcoat of a boy of 
five years on the model of a first-rate alderman, who had been 
thrice l^ord Mayor; such insanity in a tradesman must inevitably 
lead to bankruptcy, and in an emperor to abdication. The 
magnitude of the present volumes does not by any means equal 
the iiiconveniciicc of the Egyptian ones; there is, however, some¬ 
thing of the imperial tendency to exaggeration to be discerned in 
them, for if we compare them with similar collections published 
in Italy, which reached the extreme limits that convenience will 
permit, there seems to be a slight excess; we speak in this in¬ 
stance, however, rather of the sentiment that is manifested, than 
of any practical evil. 

Tlie work is divided into three parts, of which the editor gives 
the following brief account:— 

** The first part is devoted to the History of Ancient Art. Art is 
taken up at its first origin an<I conducted to its decline. In the second 
])art W'e sec, that art, which was neglected and almost extinct fur several 
centuries, rises again, takes a new life, and sliortiy after its second birth 
shines forth with the greatest splendour. The third part is an extension 
of the second. All the schools of painting known in Europe appear in 
their turns j their difi'erent characters and styles are pointed out and 
criticized. Details are given respecting the lives and talents of the most 
distinguishe<I masters of these schools. At the head of each section, 
into which the three parts of the work are subdivided, will be found a 
short historical, and sometimes philosophical, disser^tion, calculated to 
introduce the reader to that portion of art which is the subject of the 
section.” ‘ * 

In so extensive a collection, the plates, ^vhich .«are 41 II litho¬ 
graphs, and executed by different hands, are of course of very 
various execution. The art of engraving on stone has received 
great Improvements since the Abate Pietro Zani called it “ arte 
mistirahUe;' it is peculiarly adapted to present nut only a cheap 
and' facile, but an emiuoiitl^ faithful representation those pro- 
dniCtions which form the principal and the most prfjcious part of 
M. Denon s Cabinet, viz. studies and sketches by the ancient 
masters, executed with chalk, or pen and ink, or perhaps lightly' 
tinted. Many of the plates, as tfati Landscape representing a 
Sturm, No. 87, from a drawing by Zuccharelli, were engraved by 
M. Denoti himself, who executed in the course of his long life 
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the prodigious number of nearly 500 pieces. His works 'w^re 
too numerous to be highly tinished; a certain utilitarian style of 
execution has been attributed to him by some critics, who aibrnf 
that he introduces into his drawings so much only of the original 
as is necessary to represent what he supposes it is useful to show, 
without employing niucli time of labour in pursuit of the beau¬ 
tiful, where the means of attaining it arc not at once intelligible, 
and that his copies render the more obvious meanings only. 
Such, however, was the spirit of the times, ainl he lived chiefly 
amongst men who aimed only at the usefid according to their own 
views, and their first and spontaneous impressions of the ends of 
human life; if we are compelled, therefore, to adopt the criticism,* 
we must admit also the accompanying circumstances of exti*ini- 
ation. The first part commences witli representations of the fur¬ 
niture and utensils of savage nations. A .siiperfloial obser\cr 
would not easily discover what coiinoclioii these objects liave with 
the fine arts. 'I'he editor aflirnis, however, thalthey are necessary 
ill order to comprehend the subject fully; and it is certain that 
' the invention of the plough and the hatchet, of the distafl' and tin* 
loom, must have preceded the master-pieces of sculptuie and 
painting, of Phidias and Raphael. He assigns moreover a reason 
for presenting us with these figures, whicii is curious and satisfac¬ 
tory, and fully justifies their insertion. 

** We may observe,” he says, “ even in the riulest and comnioncvl 
necessaries of savage life, an attempt to add the ornaiucntal to the u.seful. 

The other animals are not entirely destitute of organs with which 
they might represent t-crtain objects that they either dread or desire. 
Nevertheless, the dove, for instance, has never been known to trace with 
its bill, upon the moist ami soft ground, the flight of the vulture iu pur¬ 
suit of its prey 3 nor has the ape ever taken a pointed stone in his long 
fingers to sketch on the sand the charms of his female. 

Man, on the contrary, is not contcutad with represetiliug stirroQud- 
iag objects as trulyms he can by means of various substances 3 he adds 
ornaments to everything which he uses, and especially to whatever passes 
through his bofids, to bis anns and furniture. The bird no doubt piutis 
her nest with great symmetry; the beaver builds his habitation with 
great care, with a .skill which men admire and could not surpass, perhaps 
not even imitate. But neither the bird nor the beaver seek to adohl their 
dwellings with anything that is not necessaiy to tlicir aafety, to their 
own wants, or to those of their young; with e representation, for 
example, of a g^ant or animal. 

“ It iaqnly to man, therefore, that nature has given this very ])cculiiir 
. talent, this spirit of imitation, which we call the picturesijue, and the 
taste for ornaments, or rather for decoration. Accordingly, in the most 
savage countries, even in the islands of Australasia, wc fin<l monuments 
arts of design ; they draw and paint every where, even before 
;j^lety is regularly urgaiiizcd.*’ 
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\vc arc to understand, therefore, that the useful is essentially 
opposed tO' the ornamental, and that the utilitarian aims steadily 
' at the former, the dumb animal is the only true and orthodox uti¬ 
litarian, for even the must stupid and unlettered savages cannot 
escape the taint of heresy. 

The second section treats of'the arts amongst the Egyptians, 
but briefly and imperfectly, and the reader is referred to the 
“ Voifage en Egi/pte’* I'lie execution of Egyptian sculpture 
is marvellous, and the entire subject of immense importance, for 
Egypt was the cradle of Grecian, and consequently of modern 
arts. Eut we must pass over the mysterious birth of the beautiful, 
and we will probably resume it on another occasion. . 

The third section comprehends oriental works. We arc happy 
to find in the editor an advocate for the antiquity of the Hindoos. 
Jt is too much the fashion to disparage that nation in all respects, 
and by aflirming tliat they are nearly on a level with the brutes, to 
justify those who’wonld willingly treat them as such. That this 
doctrine should And favour with their oppressors, and should be 
sedulously and boldly taught by thosef.ivho court their smiles, is 
not wonderful; but it is the duty of alt W'ho are unwilling to see 
individuals enrich themselves, under the pretence of making a 
people happy against their will, to assert the just dignity of the 
, Indians. 

** If we were to judge of the whole nation from the whimsical figures 
of the Indian gods wiiich we sec in Europe in tlie cabiucts of the curi¬ 
ous, we should suppose that they had scarcely emerged from barbarism, 
and we should find in their monuments of religion and the arts a great 
conformity with those of ancient Mexico. iSomc writers, therefore, 
struck with the rudeness of all the proiductions of the Indians, have 
tbouf^ht that their existence as a nation scarcely extended to the middle 
of our asra; that their temples, their laws, and their hooks arc of 
tbit epodi. But this opin^n appears to be bardl^ tenable. Temples, 
such as those at Elephanta, Salsette, Ellora, Makibipuram, &c., could 
hardly have been constructed at any period so near to our ow'n times; 
moreover Greek authors, who preced^\ur »ra by.^eveijil centuries, 
have spoken of the Hindoo nation, and of their manners and institutions, 
and we still find them such as they are described. We roust conclude, 
tberefttre, that the Hindoos are very ancient as a people, perhaps as old 
as ^ Egyptians, but through canses which are unknown to us, they 
^ have to this day remained stationary.** 

; ; We arc unable lo enter into this subject at present, but we 
conjure all men of letters, ai^.they love their tea, and it is the stafif 
of literary life, not to be deluded into Uie belief that the Hindoos 
are like the cattle that arc driven through our streets, from tlie 
fallacious results that are to be obtained by the application of 
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certain fantastic tests of civilization, whether they were invented 
in Iceland, or still nearer the North Pole. 

This section is enriched with a learned communication from 
Professor Matter, respecting an intaglio in green jasper repre¬ 
senting an Abraxas: plate 7, iig> 31. 

The fourth section comprefaetlds Chinese works, in which, we 
arc informed, the collection of M. Deiion is extremely rich, and 
that a few only have been selected as specimens. In justice to 
the artists and dilettanti of the extreme East, we extract*the fol¬ 
lowing very liberal remark:—; 

** Without doubt wc shall always find that they are in a bad taste, 
.and wfatnisical; but are we not In tnith too much inclined to call whim¬ 
sical every production of art in which we do not find that manner which 
is common to our own artists, every production in which those rules arc 
violated that they ordinarily follow, and that we ourselves arc accustomed 
to respect as laws ?" 

The group in terra coUa, plate 22, and tlic observations re¬ 
specting it and some similar and unpublished works, would serve 
to illustrate the manners oT the Chinese ladies. 

The fifth section treats of the ancient monuments of Greece 
and Rome, wliich are commonly called antiques. It is the 
most scanty and least satisfactory part of the work, but many 
celebrated. and magnificent volumes will supply the deficiencies 
in this department. We arc almost inclined to doubt w'hether any 
Frenchman was ever able fully to comprehend, and perfectly to 
feel the entire force, the whole power, the severe beauty, the 
simple grandeur, and the graceful ease of ancient art. Tliey arc 
quite incapable of imitating, or even of faithfully copying, the 
ancients: hardness and incorrect dra^l'ing are national vices; they 
can be hard in every, style, and can prciduce distortion wh^.they 
seek to render thoNsymmetry of the antique. The addition of‘the 
skipping-rope to thqspirited figure of the Dancing Fawii, phllie 30, 
is a characteristic trait of French taste. ^ 

In the sixth^eo!tio%wc fRid specimens of the numismatic art; 
and of the seventh the subject is the decline of the fine arts in 
Italy and Greece—an interesting topic, which, together with their 
revival, would deserve to occupy a large space in a general his¬ 
tory of art. This section contains many curious specimens, to 
which wc lament that our narrow limits will only permit us to 
refer generally. We have a decided opinion, formed after much;' 
reflection, and upon reasons wliich it is not necessary to state, that 
the long period from the reign of Constantine to the revival of the 
fine arts, (it is convenient to speak in round numbers, we will 
therefore say that it comprehends a thousand years,) has been too 
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much neglected by virtuosi. This millennium is a mine of vast 
and unexplored wealth. The short and imperfect excursions that 
have already been made into the regions of darkness, have greatly 
confirmed our opinion, and have convinced us that if they* were 
days of twilight, it was not unfrequently the twilight of the gods! 
We will readily admit that the productions of this millennium arc 
very unequal; that sonic may be shown that arc not superior to 
the first rude efforts of savages; but w'e afHrm, that others may be 
exhibited, of various and distant dates within that period, that are 
radiant with rare and exalted beauty. The representations of the 
works of this period are commonly obscured by certain very serious 
disadvantages. Artists seldom do Justice to them; for, being pre¬ 
judiced against a composition by its date, they copy and exagge¬ 
rate the peculiarities and defects in order to give character to the 
imitation; and they neglect to render the great beauties, which 
they overlook through carelessness, or in the existence of which, 
as being contrary to their preconceived notions, they refuse to 
believe. 

Plate 4() is interesting on account of its connection with the 
origin and history of the art of engraving; we can only point it 
out as deserving the attention of the curious. 

The first part contains forty-two plates; the second part only 
twenty plates, and is divided into two sections, - the first of which 
treats of the firsf ages of the revival of the fine arts, which are of 
course comprehended in the period of a thousand years of which 
we have just spoken, and to which our observations arc equally 
applicable. ^J'he second section illustrates the revival of the 
numismatic art, both respecting coins and medals. The third 
part is by far the most considerable, both in btilk—for it .contains 
254 plates—and in value, for herein we priiicipally iiud the 
stmgth and beauty of the work, it being chiefly composed of 
copies from the delightlkil drawings of the^ld masters. It is 
divided into three sections. The first is eiititicti Italian Schools,’’ 
and comprises samples of the compos^ioiis of Florentine, Roman, 
Venetian, Lombard, Neapolitan and (Senoeso^ and Spanish 
painters. The second section, under the title “ Germanic 
Schools,” includes the Flemish, German and Dutch artists. The 
third and last section is given to the ** French School.” We 
pointed out one instance where M. Deiion had in his youth 
•ahovvn an unfortunate want of delicacy: it is but just to his me¬ 
mory to say, that he seems to have been scrupulous in this respect 
.towards his brother-artists. These volumes conclude w'ith the 
following note:— 

The public wdll perhaps be surprised at not fluding here, amongst 
the proiluctions of the French school, any drawing or painting of the 
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masters wbo so recently rendered it illustrious—of David, for example, 
and of Girodet, &c.; but at the time vvlieii M. Denoii wiys making pFc* 
parations for the present work, those masters were still alive, and he 
mude*it a rule to observe a strict silence with regard to living artists: he 
was of opinion that posterity alone had the right to decide concerning 
their talents.” 

« 

If we expressed indignation at the violation of domestic conli* 
dence, we are not insensible to the merit of tiiis forbearance in a 
man of honour towards persons who might be considered in some 
measure as his rivals; anti in one who had long held what wc may 
perhaps term an official situation, such delicacy was truly merito¬ 
rious. The numerous plates to the tliird part of this great work, 
of which the object is to show the progress of the art of painting 
or drawing, afford a comfortable assurance of tlic improvement of 
the useful art of lithography. They are, as we before observed, 
of various merit. It would be easy to point out many inaccura¬ 
cies, of greater or less importance, as, for example, in plate 165 
bis, we see a concert of Icft-liaiided musicians, a blunder wiiicli 
produces a most unpleasant effect. Wc must suppose that 
the drawing has been reversed, for we know that Garofalo 
was too familiar with angelic habits to represent angels striking 
the guitar witli the left hand, or holding the bow in that haiul 
when they play on the violoncello: w'e have reiparked the same 
ungraceful mistake in other plates. Several of the drawings have 
been engraved before. A beautiful engraving by Bartoluz/j, of 
the Adoration of the Magi of Guerciiio, plate 206, is now bel'ore 
us. Wc refer to thi> specimen, however, chieffy on account of 
the foolish criticism which accompanies it, and is an adniiruble 
sample of the spirit of the vulgar critic of the present‘day, 
clothed from head to foot in the whole armour of self-conceit, 
which covers him ^ the shell protects and encumbers the torloisc. 
He who would be jruly wise must gef rid betimes of the ^per¬ 
nicious notion of the prodigious superiority of the present age— 
a notion fatal to inipjpveie^ut, and which is held as an article of 
faith by a very large and powerful class—those who know little of 
modern, and nothing whatever of ancient leanjing. An age in 
which any one amongst the lowest vulgar, by die perusal, or pur- 
cliasc, of a sixpenny tract, may instantly become perfectly wise, or 
at least as wise as he is who wrote it ;-r-as the cattle of the most 
improved breeds, so the breeders assure us, suddenly grow 
enormously fat by eating a single wisp of straw, or smelling 
•once at a turnip. An age in which knowledge is so easily commu¬ 
nicated, and spreads like wild-fire, ought to be an age of erudi¬ 
tion : but wc deny it, and however paradoxical it may seem to 
some, W'e could show clearly, if this were the time, that it is not. 
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- The only work of an English artist is a pleasing and simple 
orawing in crayons, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, plate 256. As the 
remarks of the editor may interest our countrymen, we will tran> 
scribe them verbatim^ and without comment. 

** We shall find all the coldiiesg of the English countenances in this 
portrait of a young lady carrying a stout child on her back, and dressed 
in the costume of the cud of the eighteenth century. The author of 
this drawing, .Tushua Reynolds, was born in 1723 and died in 1792 5 
he is the most famous of the English painters, and was very successful 
in every kind of portrait, lie was a long time President of the Aca¬ 
demy of Painting in London, which was only founded in 17(>9 ; and he 
<lelivered there on difierciit occusimis some very good discourses, which 
have been collected and form a work in two volumes ; they may be 
consulted with advantage, although they contain many paradoxes. We 
may say, that since the establishment of this academy the existence of 
an English school of painting has been pretty generally recognized j— 
the principal (pialj^ics for M'hich it is distinguished have likewise been 
enumerated j they are said to be, a judicious composition, a beauty of 
form—but with a certain exaggeration, incorrectness in drawing, an 
elevation of ideas, and tolerable Until of expression. This school, tiow- 
cver, is much less known, except in England, by paintings, than by the 
engravings, executed with great skill and I'emarkablc for an exquisite 
finish, which the English commerce distributes throughout the whole 
world. Wc thought it our duty to say these few words respecting a 
school which v\ ill not be the subject of a separate article in our present 
work, the draw'ing of .Toshua Reynolds contained in this plate being the 
only work of an English pencil which M. Denon had engraved on 
stone." 

The paintings of Raphael Mengs are scarce, but wc find one 
in the collection of M, Denon; the plate, however. No. 2G‘2, 
does not give us a favourable idea of the original; it is a half- 
length of St, Paul preaching; the physiog^my is Jewish—tlie 
editor complains that tlih portrait is not hisjorically correct, and 
refers to the Philopatris of i^ucian. 

These interesting volumes suggestiinnu^erable reilections coii- 
cerning the history of the fine arts, some of ^hrdli we woidd 
gladly pursue) but our narrow limits compel «s, however reluc¬ 
tantly, to forbear. The plates which enrich this publication, the 
originals themselves, and the otlier treasures that adorn the 
cabinet of M. Denon, are the materials which lie hud collected 
to enable him to compose a history of the fine arte, or at least of 
the arts of design;—this favourite project was never execurted; 
the time of the venerable collector w'as fully occupied by exer¬ 
cising ill his own person the arts of which he intended to treat, 
and superintending the exercise of them iu others; in society, 
where lie was universally courted and of which he was passion* 
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ately fond, and especially in showing his museum to visitors, ai^l 
in explaining to them, with patience and perspicuity, the objects 
it contained. He contributed, therefore, largely and liberally, in 
his latter days, to the stock of humane and elegant knowledge, if 
not as a writer, not merely by his valuable collections, but as a 
public lecturer—a voluntary and 'gratuitous one it is true; and 
this office, which in the jiresent age is unhappily too rare, is 
scarcely less important thati that of an author. 

We have a cause of serious complaint against many of the 
French literati of the present day, which we may as well mention 
on this occasion as on any other, for the work of which we are now 
speaking has so much intrinsic merit, that a complaint, relating 
to matters entirely distinct from the fine arts, cannot in any de¬ 
gree diminish the favourable impression we desire to give of its 
value and importance; it is, besides, an error that pervades a large 
class of writers, and is not peculiar to these volumes. We com¬ 
plain of the vulgar rant—we are aware that this is an opprobrious 
term, but we cannot peimit ourselves, with a safe conscience, to 
adopt a milder phrase—about the military glory of France, with 
which so many works of merit are defiled. V\^c will suppose that 
the conclusion of the last war was as glorious to France as any 
other part of it, that the renown of the French arms is still per¬ 
fectly entire, that there was no interruption whatever in the career 
of conquest;—we have of course our own opinions on these sub¬ 
jects, but we will not obtrude them upon our readers, for it 
w'ould not be to the present purpose;—let us coneede, then, that 
from the commencement of the war to its termination their armies 
met with no check, and that, if it be rightly understood as the 
faithful intcr{>ret events, the whole period was one grand unin¬ 
terrupted vicl(»ry,—let us concede this, which is as much as even 
Napoleon himself would desire, and we may still be permitted 
to ask, what has all this military glory to*do with the fine arts, or 
with the other subjects in treating of which it is commonly in¬ 
truded without mercy or mederatioii? Let it be admitted that 
France has diiaitied the summit of martial renown; in the history 
of the w'ars of France this could not be too much insisted upon, 
but in such a work as the present all allusions to it are wofully 
misplaced. However sublime military glory may be, otlier na¬ 
tions have compassed it as well as the French; but the naval 
gloiy of Greaf>pritain is something quite new and peculiar, and 
was never equalled by any people on earth,—it has received con¬ 
tinual augmentation and has never been repressed, and if we 
were iilufdtned to be boastful, wc should perhaps be more excusa¬ 
ble choosing sometimes to dilate on this topic, yet it is never 
bipi^ht forward,, except in some of'JDibdin’s songs and a few 
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Ijfw farces. If M. Denon and his executors are permitted to 
celebrate his cabinet to martial strains, to the sound of drums 
and trumpets, we may surely be allowed to accompany a descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of the Ji)lgin Marbles with the boatswain’s whistle 
—to sing the praises of these renowned stones to the tunc of 
“ Cease, loud lioreas,” “ llosier^s Ghost,” “ Black-eyed Susan,” 
or some other sea-ditty. 

Our French Kditor describes any object, as for example, a 
morsel of papyrus, thus:— 

“ Wc do not pretend to put this MS. however curious, in comparison 
with the never-dying glories of the youngest of the Marshals of France, 
but we may safely aflirm, that it is very valuable 5 it was found in Egypt, 
in the hand of a mummy, whilst the French valour was spreading its 
rcuown quite round the globe, or rather was making fast, after having 
taken two whole turns round our planet j it was brought to hrance in 
the same vessel that bad the honour to convey home the invincible 38th^ 
Regiment of Infaittry, a band of heroes of whom the smallest fifer, per¬ 
haps even the doctor of the regiment, by a single frown, could have 
routed Caesar and all his legions; and it was finally framed and glazed, 
and safely hung on the wall in M. Denon's study in Paris, the uncon- 
quered and unconquerable, the city of glory and of triumph.”—Sec 
Monuments des Arts du Dcssin, pussim. 

If this style be in accordance with the rules of good taste, and 
be a sober and rational mode of discoursing concerning works of 
art, what but a respect for ordinary decency and coniinou sense 
should prevent us from describing the Theseus at the British 
Museum in such terms as these:—“ This fine fragment is inter¬ 
esting us being a production of the chisel of Phidias, but it in¬ 
stantly becomes radiant vvitli a brighter glory, and enveloped in a 
more intense and engrossing interest, when we reflect that since 
it was originally formed at Athens, it must h^e been transported 
to Bingland, and we kn<tw indeed that it wjs brought hither by 
sea; it is probable therefore, that the marble itself, or at least the 
case that contained it, has actually h^n touched by the hands of 
British sailors, a godlike race, who spread th^ iia^al glory of 
England from Pole to Pole; who are clothed in royal purple, as 
the monarchs of the ocean; crowned wdth hats so highly varnished 
that nothing sordid will adhere to them, an apt type of the unsul¬ 
lied purity of their bosoms; and adorned, if any thing can adorn 
these beautiful and majestic beings, witli noble pigtails* fashioned 
in the likeness of the club of Hercules, a mythological symbol of 
resistless might, ever employed on deeds of mercy and disinter¬ 
ested justice.” If similar descriptions ol our works of art and of 
our peculiar national glory were extended through four large 
volumes, surely even M. Amaury Duval, with all his g^vity, 
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since the credit of the French arms would not be concern^, 
would begin to think them somewhat ridiculous. We complain, 
n^oreover, that even according to the laws of war, and the editor 
has thought proper first to proclaim niairtial law, he docs not deal 
quite fairly, for he invariably asserts that the acquisition by the 
French armies of the various works of art that once adorned the 
Louvre, was not only perfectly just, (which we will not dispute at 
present, but will take for granted,) but prodigiously and inde¬ 
scribably glorious; he says, however, that the acquisition of the 
same by the allied armies in the same manner, and the restoration 
of them, not only was not glorious, about which no one but a 
Frenchman will think it worth his while to argue, but not even 
just. We will transcribe his <lescriptioii of the afi'air in the ori¬ 
ginal, for it is impossible for any translation to do justice to his 
indignation. 

** A la chute cln trunc on s'etait place le xamquvur dv VEurope, les 
fonctions administratives que M. Deiion exer^ait cn son nom durciit 
cesser. En Ics abaudoiinant, I’unique regret qu’il 6prouva fat de voir 
Jes Musecs qu’il avuit cnrichis cruellemcnt dipouiflh, d'etre oblige de rendre 
tous CCS chcfs-d’cEuvre dcs arts, par lui rasscinbles avee tant de fatigues, 
places avec tant de tlisccrnemcnt et dc gout sous les yeux des amateurs 
instruits ct des elewes nombrciix de nos ecoles. Uonie, dans les tcnips 
de sa force et de sa splendeur, avail ravi k la Gr^ce les plus precieux dc 
ses monuments; et, duns le inoyen &gc, Rome les avail on mutiles ellc- 
m6me, ou avail permis a dcs barbares de les inutiler: la France, qui avail 
conquis en Italic ces augustes debris, aurait su les niicux conserver et les 
bouorcr. Ceiix-ci da inoins devraient encore orner Ic sancluaire qu’on 
leur avail Cleve au centre mcme de Paris. M. Denon, pour les conserver, 
lutta long-temps contre les pretentions dcs envoyes dc Rome: inais le 
due Wellington les appnya, et ml^la m^mc h L'ordre dc tout rendre, les 
plus violentes menaces. II fallut cider aux haionnettes: Wellington cn- 
voya ses habits rouge^lans le temple des Arts, et M. Denon counit m6me 
quclques dangers. Di|ons le h la gloire de Louis XVIII. e’etait malpre 
lui que les ^lies enlevaient, sans y t^tre autorisus par uiie stipulation 
expresse d’uti traite, ces iropliee^de nos victoires. Le roi avail genii avec 
M. Denon (!ei^::^4c6u« quits faisment dc leur force: Defeiidcz tant qu’il 
vous sera pos.sible le Mnsee, lui avait-il dit; ne cedez qii'u la deruiere 
extremity/' 

The whole transaction, according to his own account of it, is 
one of the sword; if the original violent taking was just, so was 
the violent retaking, if glorious,'glorious; if, on the contrary, tlie 
capture ri^s unjust, the recapture was glorious; but we are un¬ 
willing to cuter further info the question. When the treasures 
of the Louvre, however acquired, went away justly, or unjustly, 
gloriwaly, or ingloriously, the principal occupation of M. j)enon, 
and IK importance likewise, went also; w'e can excuse, therefoi'C, 
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th^ complaints of himself and of bis family, which are suf&ciently 
natural, and had they been moderate, we should not have com¬ 
plained of them; we lament that they were not, and that these 
meritorious virtuosi have’-greatly exceeded the licensje to be un¬ 
reasonable, which misfortune always gives. We lament also 
their excess of Bonapartism; * we are witting to make every 
allowance for gratitude on account of honours, favours, and faci¬ 
lities conferred, and if it be always decorous to express gratitude, 
it becomes glorious—to use for once the editor's favourite word, 
but with a plain and obvious meaning—to be grateful, when not 
only no further benefit is to be expected, but disgrace and loss 
arc to be apprehended; nevertheless the admiration of Napoleon, 
vvliich is scarcely tolerable in the mouth of a lieutenant on half- 
pay, becomes odious in that of a scholar and a man of taste: it 
is consistent with no higher qualities than the talent and erudi¬ 
tion, the manners and morals of a recruiting seijeant. 


Art. XII.— 1. Histoire dc la lievolutiou Grccque; par M. 

Alexandre Soutzo. Baris. 1829. 8vo. 

2. Histoire du Siege tie Missolonghi; par M. Auguste Fabre. 
Paris. 1829. 8vo. 

.8. Memoires sur la Gr^ce, S^c.; par Maxiine Raybaud. Paris. 
1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Memoires Historiques et Militaires sur ks EvhiemeiUs de la 
Grece; par Jourdain. Paris. 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5. Histoire des Evhiemens de la Grhe, 6ic.; par M. C. D. Raffe- 
nel. Paris. 1822, 1824, et 1825. o vols. 8vo. 

0. Histoire de la Ucgmeratiori de la Grcee; par F. C. H. L. 
Popqjuavillc. Paris. 1824. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The war of the 'Greeks*against the Turks has nearly rivalled in 
duration their famous war against Troy, and has terminated, we 
trust, ill a similar manner, by their final triumph over Asiatic bar¬ 
barians. The prize which of late they had umlcrfSl^i to recover, 
was not, as of old, a ravished beauty, but plundered freedom; 
and the result of the contest has been, not the sack of a city or 
the extinction of a people, but the establishment of national in¬ 
dependence and enlightened institutions. Meanwhile, the cha¬ 
racter of the warfare and of th# combatants, theriyild atrocities 
which have distinguished the struggle, and the disasters which 
have left their traces at its close, are not very different in the two 
distant periods. Of the brave men who began the Greek contest, 
though lighting on their own soil, probably as small a proportion 
remain to celebrate its conclusion, as those who occupied the fleet 
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tvhich is said to have returned from the Asiatic shore some tliiiee 
thousand years ago.* 

. It has been too much the habit in this country, of late, to re¬ 
present the Greek question as devoid of political importance, and 
the Greek people as unworthy of national sympathy—to censure 
the Treaty of Intervention as the’ sacriticc of British interests to 
classical recollections, and to ridicule the friends of Greek inde¬ 
pendence as visionaries or pedants, influenced by the dreams of a 
college or the fashions of a coterie. Notiiing, we tliink, can be 
more mischievous than such representations—nothing more mis¬ 
placed than such ridicule. From a concatenation of events, which 
may be regarded nearly as necessary in all its links, it was easy to 
foresee, after the first year of the Greek insurrection, and nearly 
impossible not to acknowledge subsequently, that the Greek ques¬ 
tion was destined, till its final settlement, to become the pivot 
on which Kuropean policy was to turn. It was easy to sec that 
Kussia, by making the Greek struggle and the interests of the 
Greek people the constant object of her vigilance—the standing 
pretext for her interference, as she had attempted to do with¬ 
out the same motives, for the last fifty or sixty years—would 
confer upon it in the end a real or factitious importance. But 
the long and sanguinary conflict of a Christian people, against 
the forces of an infidel empire—destitute of the resources of 
civilization, and ready to crumble to pieces by the inherent vices 
of its frame, but making up for its w'ant of real power by devas¬ 
tations and massacres, was calculated not to interest their co¬ 
religionists of Russia alone—it irresistibly engaged the sympathies 
of the whole Christian world. The success or failure of this per¬ 
secuted people was to unsettle or to fix, for a long time, the line 
of demarcation for Asiatic conquest, which had been arrested in 
its progress west\vai;d by the ancestors of this same people, more 
than two thousand vears ago, and whi6h, when aftcrw'ards rein¬ 
forced by a fiercer rauaticism, or opposed by a feebler barrier, 
had swept over Greece andfieen repelled only from the I'amparts 
of Germanf:*' ‘The establishment of Greek independence was 
to rescue another portion of Europe from its unchangeable bar¬ 
barism—to drive it back to its more appropriate haunts, or to 
compel it to adopt the laws of good neighbourhood. The con¬ 
test w'as not one between two bordering nations, acting under 
similar moral «r political infiueflces, or between diflerent classes 
of the same nation, Contending for political superiority or equal 
rights—but between two races, who residing in the §ame country 


* It has been calculated tliai more than 100,000 Greeks have perisliediiii this struggle 
by’ battle, by massacre and by faoiiuc. 
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foi^ceiituries as oppressors .«n4 slaves, had iievtir approximated 
more than ravenous animals aad their prey in the same forest— 
between two religions, the oiie of which makes it a sacred duty, 
to exterminate the professors of the, other—between l;>vo marked 
stages of civilization, or at least between, a capacity and an incapa¬ 
city for civilization—in siiort, between barbarism on the one hand, 
created by oppression and aspiring at improvement, and, on the 
other, that barbarism \yhich is preserved in ciyil and religious 
institntioris, and which cannot be eradicated without changing the 
whole essence and structure of society. Another consideration 
could not fail to stiike even common humanity, divested of all 
regard for political freedom. The perseverance of the Greeks in 
resisting their tyrants for years, without almost an example of 
treachery or a proposal of submission—theh* declared determina¬ 
tion never to return under their former yoke, proved by an unre- 
laxcd hatred of their masters, and by sacrifices unknown in other 
conflicts—and, on' the other band, the fixed resolution of the 
Turks to consider the Greeks, if reconquered, not as insurgent 
subjects, but contumacious slaves—these circumstances, we say, 
afford sufficient evidence that no alternative remained for the 
former but independence or extermination. To massacre or to 
successful, resistapce, indeed, they seem to have made up thefr 
miuds. Hence, when conquered, they never expected clemency— 
hence the population of whole towns, villages, or districts of 
country, fled to the caves, the forests, or the mountains, on the 
approach of an irresistible Mussulman force—hence each and all 
preferred the chances of an unsuccessful resistance, to the certain 
consequences of inactive submission—hence they had reached- 
that slate of mind where feai* had ceased to act —nam timor 
evenliigdeierioris abest. 

In such circumstances could, even the most cold-blooded poli¬ 
tician in Christian Europe^ which has so.lauqably interfered to 
put a stop to the African slave trade—witness ^ith indifference 
the extermination of a w'bole Christiaswpgople, like the inhabit¬ 
ants' of Chios or Ipsara in the first yekrs of the war, or 

like 60,000 of the. Morcots, in consequence of their unsuccessful 
insurrection at a former period? These are surely grounds for 
sympathy and interest in file Greek cause, independent of chivalry 
or the classics—of the iufluei^e of ancient names or the magic of 
Philhellenic anticipations. At the ‘same time we must confess 
that we see no reason .why we shouhi be* so fastidious on these 
points; why we should so sti^nuously resist the imputation of lite¬ 
rary gratitude, to screeu political indifference; why we should be So 
ashamed of testifying a little ^qre regard to the Greeks Uian to 
any other people in similar circuiristances of oppression, from the 
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reinembrauce of the magnificent legacy of knowledge, arts, tnul 
civilization, vrhich their ancestors bequeathed us; though tliey 
themselves, alas! share so scantily in their paternal inherilanco— 
and vyhy wq. should be so rigorous in drawing the line of separa¬ 
tion between the immortal people, of ancient Greece and their 
unfortunate descendants; who, (hough debased by centuries of 
slavery, speak the same language, evince the same quickness of 
inlelleot, and display the same capabilities of iinproxi'tnenl. 
What gives a value to tlie discoveries of Herculaneum ami 
Pompeii beyond the trade price of the marble or the bronzi? 
which has been dug from their ruins, but the recollections of 
antiquity with which they are associated? And, shall we prize 
more the exlmmation of a ruined city, than the resurrection of a 
fallen people? 

The Greek revolution began at a period of general ievolution¬ 
ary agitation in the soutli of Europe. The )car which 

preceded them, may be called the peculiar era*of insurrections— 
the ** mutm mirabiltH' of politicql changes. The staiulunl of 
popular revolt against real or alleged abuses of government had 
been raised from the Pillars of Hcicules, and beyond them, to 
the eastern sliores of Sicily and Calabria; and in 1821 waved 
aver the four kingdoms of the Spanish and Ibiliaii pcniiisnhiM. 
But the Greeks stood in a relation to their Turkisli nutsteis vto v 
difiTerent from that of any other European people to their Chris¬ 
tian ruleis, and their revolt is therefore to be justified on difierent 
grounds. The Mussulm^ oppressors, against whom the Gn t-ks 
took op arms, were tyrants of a difiereiit race from themselves, 
and living under a different set of institutions. They were in¬ 
vaders who had overrun their country without attempting to foi in 
any political union with thein^and who, having gained the 
ascendancy by military violence, only kept them in bondage by 
brute force, Thf I'urk had encatn/led in (3reece, but could 
scarcely be said to have settled, as he continued to rest on his 
arms, amo^ reluctant^sl^s ready to assert their freedom when¬ 
ever he w»i8rown off his. guard. 

** Schlavi Siam*, si, ina sclnavi ognor frementi.*' 

Every ffaiog- reminded the Greek that he w’as a,degraded being, 
and that the brand of degradation could only be obliterated in 
blood, Tib#*vilest Turk might>insult him—rob,him—dr even 
kill him—with a great chance of impunity, or at the risk of only 
a small retribution.. He could not wear the same dress, paint 
his house with the- .same ■ colours]^ carry the same arms, dr even 
tl)e street with' the same air as bis Mussulman oppressor. 
’‘jHeither bis persPan not projperty was protected by any law to 
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Avlj^jcli he could appeal on the violation of either; and. his wife 
^ud children might, at any time, be dra'gged from his dwelling to 
pamper the luxurious indoletice, or gratify the brutal lusts of a 
barbarian, who in the M'antonness of uiicontrouled pojver, or the 
pride of unapproachable superiority', mocked his misery and de¬ 
spised his reseiitmeut. Their bfood thus went for nothing, their 
forttine was always liable to illegal plunder—they oiily retained 
their lives, and enjoyed the fruits of their labour by sufferance. 
When the llomaiis rcnew'ed the assertion of their dominion over 
their conquered provinces, they sent a proetor witii the fasces and 
the ensigns of justice ;* when the Turks renewed their lease of 
provincial tyranny they sent a military ruffian with three horse¬ 
tails, accompanied by g fresh gang of assassins and plunderers. 
The terms on which the Greek rat/as were allowed to keep their 
heads on their shoulders, permitted them die exercise of their 
religion; but llicir most solemn rites were treated with contumely, 
and a profane traffic was made of the places of their clergy. 
I'he inherent and incorrigible vices of^the Turkish character— 
the intolerant fanaticism on which their institutions are founded— 
the ignoi'ance which tiicir religious pride guarantees as their na¬ 
tional inheritance—their treachery, which in treating with infidels, 
becomes a principle of action—their total insensibility to moral 
considerations, and their recklessness of humart'blood, all tended 
to aggravate the pressure of a yoke, which iioUiing but military 
force could have kept so long on the necks of the Greek people. 

It would be almost superfluous to enter into any course of 
reasoning to pi'tive that a nation in such a state of oppression can 
owe no allegiance to their tyrants, and that they' can break no 
moral obligation by attempting to assert their freedom. 

We shall now proceed to give a short notice of the different 
works who^e titles stand at the bead of this article, after which, 
passing rapidly ,over the History of the sut;c4ssful efforts of the 
Greeks during the first years of their struggle, and their subse¬ 
quent deplorable reverses, before thessinterferenc e of the great 
powers of Europe in their favotu*, we sliall proceed to detail 
at greater length what has been done for them, or in their names,* 
by diplomacy or arms, since that interference. Had our limits 
allowed tis, we should have willingly given a ’more copious sum¬ 
mary of the events of the fitat period ;t os it is, we can only refer 
the reader, who may be desirflus of more ample iifformation,.to 


• ” Cur in Sjyracusas,” says a speaker hi bivy, ** atqiie in alias Sicilim Graecas ortes 
pnetoreni quotannU cum imperlo ctvhrgia et 80<unbu9 mitUtis? Kihil atiud profecto 
dilatis, c|aam armis kuperatia vos in has 1ms fapoaoisse.” ' 

t A very.clear and^well-written rrsnmS ©C Uw principal events of the G^k war, 
from its dlranieneeinent, is pvenin the Worth American Review, No. (54, for July last. 
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the books, before us. And we veiiiture.to hope, that the iuter^^st 
which is attached at this inomeut ’to the fate of Greece, and the 
impcrtance of the informatioit now-giveii-^much of which is new 
to the. wo.rld—will sufficiently justify us to our readers, for the 
length of our details on the latter j»eriod. 

J. The first of these W'orks is by a Greek, Alexander Soutzo, 
who professes to have been an eye«witne.s.s of the scenes which he 
descHbes, but whose connection M’ith them we ha\e been unable 
to trace in the pages of any contemporary author. As his bro¬ 
ther, Demetrius Soutzo, to whose manes lie formally dedicates 
his labours, was one of the four commanders of the Sacred Bat-, 
talion which, under Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt north of .the Danube, (before the rising "in the 
Morea,) and perished on the plains of Dragatson, he is likely to 
have obtained authentic information concerning the conduct and 
influence of the Society of the UeteriOf whose as cut the prince 
was, and of which this sacred corps was an emanation. The fii !>t 
chapter of Ids book, therefore, which gives an account of the 
primary formation, confidential agents, secreh proceedings, and 
revolutionary plots of this association, cannot fait to be read with 
interest. His subsequent narrative of the events of the war in 
Greece; bis portraits of the chiefs who figured on the theatre of 
battles or intrigue'; and his descriptions of the local scenery uf 
his country, are characterixed by considerable vigour of concep¬ 
tion, and conveyed in elegant and flowing language. W'e cannot 
say so much for his candour or impartiality as a historian. We 
can ^ forgive a Greek, living among the Philhellenic coteries of 
Paris, for being more inclined flo a French than an English alli¬ 
ance for his country, and we can'-Wven surrender to his historical 
vengeance the late Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands,\vho se&m to be regaVded by the Greeks as the English 
Poiyi^bemus, reac^ to devour them *when they landed on his 
shores. Bui why does: he speak so incessantly of British intrigue, 
and forget^so amfocpilji^what British interventipn did for his 
country’s cause ? This history, beginning with the insurrection 
’in Moldavia, closes with the intervention of the Allied Powers by 
the treaty of London. 

The five other books, whose titles stand at the bead of Ibis 
article, are. witten by Frenchmen, who, of late, have taken a 
greater ioteAst in Greek affairs tflaii the people of this countiy-, 
whose actachment to Greece and respect .for Philhelleues seem 
never to bave t^overed the blow which they received by the ex- 
“ he Greek lodii and steanivboat affair. . 

''Hi8tdty‘”of the Siege of'MissTtionghi” must, in all 
, be #ead vHtb adtniratidn, sympathy, and melancholy 
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ii^erest; and, vve are readji^ to acknowledge, that M. Fabie, 
though not personally acquainted with the events, u^ich he de¬ 
scribes, has given the narrative of .the heroic etTorts and harrow¬ 
ing privations of the Greek garrison with considerable ^irit and 
effect. . ,, 

3.. The Mhnoires stir la Gr^ce, by M. Ray baud, is, without 
exception, the. best book which any Of the French Philiielieues 
have published on the subject of the Greek revolution. M.^Ray- 
baud, who had been an officer in the French army immediately 
before the peace of 1S14, was among the ffrst of the military 
foreigners w'bo proceeded to the Morea wdth an offer of his sword 
to the Greek patriots. He sailed from Marseilles with Prince 
Mavrocordato, on the 18th of July, 1821, on board a Hydriote 
vessel, which, besides the prince and our ,author, carried to the 
succour of the insurgents live other French officers, three Pied¬ 
montese, and about seventy Greeks, hastening from France, Ger¬ 
many, or Italy, to join their countrymen in their glorious struggle. 
Having landed in the Morea before the siege of Tripolitza, he 
gives a detailed account of the operations which led to its surren¬ 
der, as well as the other events of the first and second campaign. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the details with which we 
are thus furnished respecting the ffrst great snccesses of the in¬ 
surgents, and every one of his readers must regret that M. Ray- 
baud’s narrative should close with the end of 1822, leaving us for 
subsequent events to far less instructive and trustworthy guides. 

4. M. Jourdain is, likewise, a French officer, (a captain in the 
navy,) who has given us ** Historical and Military Memoirs oii 
the Events of the Greek Revolution.? He entered in the service 
of prcece in the spring of year later than his countrjrman 

abovementioned. He was emptied in a greater variety of 
affairs, and continues bis narrative Ini the Treaty of Intervention. 
One portion of his bool?'details. facts knowf but to himself, be¬ 
cause it describes his owm proceedings in a mission with which he 
was intrusted to the CongreiK} of which Im was not al¬ 

lowed to approach, and in a^ treaty which Tic condRRTed with the 
Knights of St« John of Jerusalem* As his account of this last 
affair is, acciurding to the phraSe of the newspapers, exclusive,’* 
and," as the series of transactions vvbich, with unsuspecting sim¬ 
plicity, he describes, forms, one of tlie most amusing episodes in 
the annals of the Greek Revolution—an episode, brides, whicli 
cannot find a place elsew'here, as it had no more influence on ffie 
result of the piece, than the intrigue of the pious Aeneas with 
Dido on the settlement of die Italy—-we shall make 

no apology for alluding to it ^re, in our short notice pf his hook. 

The Greek government being repulsed, Hi the person of their 
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agent, by the Holy Alliance, ond being extremely in waot«oi' 
money, (as* they were not favourites with Jews or Christians of 
the Stock Exchange, who never allow classical recollections to 
influence^tl^eir contracts^) M. Jourduih looked about for a politi¬ 
cal and financial ally, and discovered the Sovereign Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. This once illustrious corporation, wiiich had 
scarcely been heaid of iif Europe for the last iive-and-tweiity 
years, and was supposed to be as extinct as the Saxon Heptarchy, 
could still, it would appear, gather together its office-bearers, 
make political treaties, effect cessions of territory, and deal with 
islands as lavishly as the Knight of La Mancha. 

Without a fortress, or a field, or a foot of ground, or a gun, or 
a sailor, or a soldier, or a shilling, they offered their offensive and 
defensive alliance to the struggling commonwealth of Greece. 
This sovereign, religious, and hospitable order, with its chancel¬ 
lor, grand prior, and commander, met in capitulary asseuibly, 
not in the chapter-hall of one of its ancient.castles, but in a gar¬ 
ret in Paris, and agreed to nominate a plenipotentiary to treat 
with our author, the accredited envoy of the Greek govenifuent. 
tA plenipotentiary with a great lM>slx>f titles was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed, who, having e.xchanged his full powers witli the Greek 
representative, contracted on the 23d July, 1823, in the iraine of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, an offensive and defensive al¬ 
liance with the upstart republic. ** The Sovereign Order,” en¬ 
titled to its rank by eight centuries of glory, assunied the right of 
]>atronage, and in^ the first article of the treaty solemnly recog¬ 
nized “ the independence of the Greek nation.” The “ high 
contracting parties” then declaiedf in the second> article, an 
alliaffce offensive awl defensive^** against all infidel powers.” ,In 
the sixth aiticle they agreec^to look out fpr islands, or to con- 
territory, to furnish dominions the party which was 
still unprovided : w|tli such an attribute of sovereignty. The 
,Knights, on their part, generously <x>nsented to permit tlie free 
exercise of the^Greek tpJiAfibminthe dominions which the Greeks 
niiglit procTf^ them, and even to ^dmit these heretics of the 
Eastern Schism to the honour of knighthood in their Catholic 
associatmn^ In return for an engagement, on the part of the 
Greeks, to band them over an island on which to plant their 
standard, the ai^r ** high Contracting party” surrendered all its 
claims on the ffjenitisnla of the Mqren and the great island of Negro- 
jmnt, which the Order had not jpmssessed for four hundred years. 
i'*fay, besides this generous cession and potronjsiiig recognition, 
the plenipotentiary of Knigflits .consented to assist t|ie sti iig- 
glmg rep^^ic with a subsidy of .i’100,000, to be advanced by 

at 'different stages, iti the execution of the 
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treaty. But how was this subsidy to be got? Was it to be 
granted from the treasujy of dbe Order? No! for they frankly 
acknowledged that they had no money. Was it to be obtained 
from any of‘the states of Europe? No! for none of thjgge, states 
Mould give them a farthing to assist the Order itself, far less to 
subsidize rebels. Was it to be got by* a loan on the credit of the 
Order? No!—for obsolete titlesj and musty records, are hot 
considered as good securities on the stock^exchange. Still, how¬ 
ever, the hocus pocus by wiiich this money was to be conjured 
into the coffers of the Order was to be a loan, and nothing but a 
loan. In w'hose name and on what guarantee? Why, in the 
name and on the security of the Greeks themselves! In other 
M'ords, the Knights of St.John of Jerusalem were to grant a sub¬ 
sidy to the Greeks out of the produce of a loan concluded by the 
Greeks—secured on the credit of the Greeks,. and to be re¬ 
deemed, if ever redeemed at all, out of the revenues of the Greek 
islands which the Greeks engaged to conquer for their patronising 
allies. I'lie whole sum to be thus raised was to be io,(XK),C)(X) 
francs, or about 400,000/. sterling, out of which the Knights were 
to pocket the lion’s share of 6,000,000 francs, leaving the re- 
inaindcr to the Greeks, who had procured the whole! 

When this treaty w'as concluded, our author and diplomatic 
agent, M. Jourdain, set out-to Greece with the result, accompa¬ 
nied by an ambassador from the Capitular Assembly ” of the 
Order, appointed to arrange with the Greek government the details’ 
of measurcvs consequent on the new* alliance, and to survey the 
islands on which they were first to plant their banners. This 
gentleman carried with him, like other great plenipotentiaries^ 
tw o sets of instructions, one -very secret, and tlie other of course 
xliibitable on proper occasions. The former, which is now pub¬ 
lished, lets us into the mastery of the intended fraud, and discloses 
the opinion which the knaves entertained 09 each other. I'heir 
diplomatic agent is reminded, that ** the Greeks being a cunnings 
clever, false, and faithless people/’ heSMUik be on his guard against 
tliem. He is requested te hold up to admiration iRe grandeur of 
the “ Order*" and the benefits of its alliance, while he himsejf is 
desired to recollect that they have neither money, nor credit, nor, 
tetritory, nor ships, por knights, nor soldiers, nor sailors! 

• But this was not the only envUy.whoin the “ Order” employed 
ill Consequence of the favourable state of their afhlirs, cieated by 
their new connection. Impatient to realize alone the advantages 
of a partnership so dishonest, they despatched another plenipoten¬ 
tiary to London to conclude a bai'gain for themselves, by which 
they might cheat, not only the English loan-contractors, but their 
Greek allies. The whole project was, however, blown up after 
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the publication of a prospectus, and it list of subscribers to tiie 
loan; which in the nesv London edition of the treaty w'as to be for 
15,0W,00O of francs instead of lQ,OQ0,OOO. Thus ended the 
political j|llmnce between the classic government of "Greece and 
tlie ** sovereign, military, and religious order” of Malta, which 
began and terminated in a transaction deeply embued w'itli fraud 
and hnavery—a transaction w'hich presumed more upon the stock 
of Hnglish gtdlibility than any other swindle of that swindling pe¬ 
riod, and which, did it not cast a painful discredit on a good 
cause, would furnish, by its solemn forms and diplomatic jargon, 
a better topic for ridicule than any of the niaiueuvres of the 
Cacique of Poyais or the governor of Bafataria. 

Of the two remaining w orks at die head of this Article, we have 
scarcely left ourselves iwini to say any thing. That of M. Ualfe- 
nel (or at least some portion of it) has the merit of being the first 
history of the Greek insurrection published among our neigh¬ 
bours, but has scarcely any other merit than priority of publica¬ 
tion or minuteness of detail. The four volumes of M. Pouque- 
ville (w’hose former work," V’oyage de la Gr^ce,” has been aircadv 
noticed in a previous number of diis Journal) are of a more am¬ 
bitious character, and display abililRes of a higher order. His 
book communicates interesting details of the history of Greece 
and conduct of its chieftains, from I7^» or the earliest perceptible 
beginnings of Greek independence, to die success of the revolu¬ 
tion in 1823. VVe regret, however, to say, that though full of in¬ 
formation, it has many drawbacks. The exaggc;ration of his 
statements gives us oft<o reason to question his veracity, and the 
iuflation of his style afl'ords us more than reason to ,censure his 
taste. His affected display of iiificcurate learning, where facts 
oftlv are required—bis pedantic allusious to antiquity on the most 
tridiiig occasion—rbis ill-placed sentimentality and ambitious con¬ 
ceit—make it painfpl to read a work v^ich otherwise would be 
prosed with pleasure, evincing, as it does, die erudition of the 
icholar and die industr^«flitthe biatorianjn die recital of facts and 
events whiclTtB^ author bad peculiar opportunities of knowing or 
studying with effect- 

fhe fiyst year of the (detailed in these works,) though 
marked by ^atrocities. >on bom sides, was empiently successful on 
the part of the Greeks. In the course of a month from the com- 
mencqment,. oi? die insurrection, the Turks in the Morea vwie 
driven into the fortresses pr walled towns, ^nd blockaded by.un- 
disciplii^c^^l^ bad^rmed bauds of peasants and mountaineers. 

• summer and autumn the garrisons of I^ava- 

”^Hf^^uneiiibasia,or,Kapoli. di Malvoisie, were obliged to 
Tnpdlitta, the capital of the peninsula, defended by 
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lOfOOO Turkish and Albanian ‘f^diers, and containing within its 
walls nearly 30,000 Mussulmans,, was taken by assaSit, and af¬ 
forded immense treasures to the rapacious Greek chiefs. Deme¬ 
trius I|)silanti, Prince Mavrocordato, and other Fanartot^.joined 
the cause.. The islands of Hydra, Spezzia, and [psara,.converted 
their mercantile vessels into a little ivarlike navy, and, besides 
blockading some of the Turkish ports, gained great successes at 
sea, having on one occasion pursued and burnt a Turkish sevehty- 
four-gun ship with 1200 men on board. Beyond the Morea the 
Greeks were likewise triumphant, having taken Missolonghi, and 
even besieged Athens. Towards the end of the year an attempt 
was made to organise further resistance, and to secure the fruits 
of victory, by the establishment of a regular* government. 

T)ie>s^<oond campaign scarcely yielded to the first in the im- 
portaiicO of its results. The Acropolis of Corinth was taken, 
llioiigh afterward^ recaptured; and an army of about 30,000 
men, under Dramali Pacha, which attempted to penetrate into 
the Morea, was cut to pieces or dispersed. Naupi.ia, the Gi¬ 
braltar of the Peloponnesus, (to raise the siege of which was one 
of tin; objects of this ill-fated expedition,) fell, towards the end of 
the y(;ar, into the hands of thd^reeks. The Acropolis of Athens 
had previously surrendered; and Missolonghi had gallantly re¬ 
pulsed a large Turkish force from its walls. Everywhere the 
Greeks gained advantages over the Turks at sea during the 
course of this year, making prizes of Turkish merchantmen, and 
even attacking the largest ships of the line. Thus, at the.end of 
tiic second campaign, the Morea had been cleared of the enemy, 
w’ith the exception of Patras imd one of the smaller fortresses, 
which were closely blockaded;- Continental Greece was likewise 
in the power of its native inhabitants, and the little squadrons of 
the islands bad set > at ^ebance the whole naval force of the 
Turkish empire. Against these successes Ih^Turks cotdd place 
no countervailing advantage but the horrible massacre of Scio. 

In the third campaign no ieinarkabl<NiiiM|pess wasj^ained by the 
Greeks, tboiigii no ground was lost, and bfit for tlie internal 
divisions of the chiefs, which increased in proportion as external 
danger was removed, the independeace of Greece might have 
been placed beyond the reach of dan^sr.. Another national as¬ 
sembly distinguished the commencenient of this year, and other 
provisions were made, without auccess, for carrying on a regular 
government. Had a goveminent capable .of directing the re¬ 
sources of the insurrection then been established, long years of 
war and blqod might have beeb spared; Such a goveminent 
could ha'^e disposed of nearly two hundred small-nien of w'ar, 
which had already destroyed three'Turkish line-ol^battle ships 
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and a frigate. It would have been served by nearly 15,000 of ihe 
most expert sailors in Europe. It eould have sent into the held 
nearly ilO.OOO troops, as good at least as their antagonists, drawn 
from a ^pulation which had killed in battle, or by assassination, 
nearly 100,000 Turks, and it could have secured to itself the 
possession of the Morea, Euboea, Livadia, Western Greece, and 
nearly all the islands' of the Archipelago, which had been nearly 
if not altogether cleared of the oppressor. 

In the fourth year of the revolution, the Greeks, though still in 
nearly the same condition as to political organization, presented 
to Europe, by the very continuance of their struggle, a more in¬ 
viting prospect of ultimate success, and attracted sympathy and 
contidence from all quarters. Though, unfortunately, the pa¬ 
triotism of the people began to languish, by misdirection or inac¬ 
tion, and the rapacity and dissensions of the chieftains to be 
developed with more dangerous force as they were displayed on 
a more extended theatre, this sympathy and contidence for some 
time continued. Now was the golden era for stock spccolations 
and Phil-hellenic missions,—for* loan-contractors and constitu¬ 
tion-mongers,—for military adveig.urcrs running after classical 
commissions, and philanthropic jj^ojectors prolonging the reign 
of anarchy,—for iniidels preaching religiolts crusades, and Jews 
taking an inlerest in Christianity. Though the numerous coin- 
iniltecs of assistance formed in Europe, and the iiiultitude of 
persons who proceeded to Greece, was gratifying and cheering, 
as showing the general sympathy in a persecuted cause, yet no¬ 
thing could be more useless, misdirected, or absurd than the 
suggestions and interference of some of the parties. While the 
Turks still held unreduced garrisons in the country, and threat¬ 
ened to overwhelm it with the svVarins of barbarians from Africa 
and Asia, one proketor seemed to think tliat the chief want of 
the Greeks was a newspaper to record their victories,—^forget¬ 
ting, as a rude chieftain afterwards observed, that ** the battle of 
Marathon jiidi won newspaper was in existence.” Some 

legislative apostlel took in cliarge the Greek judicial system, and 
insisted on the immediate necessity of trial by jury, when the 
nation 9 iMght oitly to havoijl^eard of trial by battle. Others went 
prov'i]||exl with schemes for estabjishtng a permanent system of 
nuance for the nevv state, when all its resources consisted In the 
plundered' booty hoarded by its chiefs, and the deserted territory 
liable overrun by its enemies. One enlightened friend of 

hup||taiifjb.<prbposed to light the Turks,with bibles aiid primers— 
OToad'brims and Lancastrian schools. 

'' 1 am mu^h disappointed,” jsays Colonel Stanhope in a letter, dated 
FeOruaiyf 1824, ^ your not having persuaded the 
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Quakers to send out some selioolmasters. Had 1 at my disposal three 
welUcjualified persons of this ilesci’iption, 1 would spread the Lancas* 
r trial! system as fajr as the Grecian conquests have extended.” '' With 
the press and the Biblej," he' addsj ** the whole mind of Greece may be 
put in labour.” 

■ 

At another time, the colonel runs wild on the establishment and 
iinporlanrc of posts and post-offices in a country where there 
was scarcely a road, and where few of the people could read or 
write. Hence we have such urgent demands, in the same corre¬ 
spondence, for founts of types and barrels of gunpow'der,—for 
cannons and codes of law,—for New Testaments and case-shot, 
—for school-books and field artillery,—for printing-presses and 
Congreve rockets. 

Agents like these were not fit for the crisis, and could have 
ilone little good to any cause; but among the vain, the hypo¬ 
critical, or the interested, who flocked to Greece at this period, 
w(! tiiul one immortal name, w'hose renown at least promised to 
be useful; we mean, of course. Lord Byron, who atoned for his 
juvenile scorn of the Gr(;ek people, ** the hereditary bondsmen,” 
by sacrificing bis life for ilieir^revSurrectioii. Tiled w'itli pleasure 
and (iraise, the voluptuous Don Jvan begirt himself for hard¬ 
ships which Childe Harold did not court—resolved to sharpen 
tlu' edge of his enjoyments by tempering it in perils—and sought 
to heighten the lustre of his poetic crown by reflected light from 
the warrior’s helmet. While he lived, it was necessary for him to 
livt‘ in the eye of the w'orld, and Greece, deserted by the Holy 
Alliance, otTered him the best stage for his exhibition. But 
though nothing could be more romantic than his expedition, p'ro- 
bablv nothing could have bet n more inefficient than his exertions. 
During the four or live months which he devoted to the cause in 
the Ionian-islands or at Missoloiighi, he talked and disputed, and 
reasoned oh the state of Gfeec<^—wrote lettei’s to factious chiefs— 
hired and discharged, Souliot attendants—laughed at Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham and the Phil-hellenes-ri>re|WflW for a>,wtxpedition to 
L(‘puiito, which was always deferred—rode out, smoked cigars, 
aiul w’rote verses. But during the whole of tliis interval, he did 
literally nothing for Greek independence. Indeed it seems to 
-US extremely dotibtful whether* he ever could have performed 
any substantial service, or acquired any lasting gjory in such a 
cause. Though his lyre was powerful, it was strung mily for 
England—and to move the rude countryineii of Orpheus, if' must 
have sounded the language ol that roct-nioving bard. In join¬ 
ing the factiioos bands, by whose cid-operation' alone he could 
execute any military enterprise—bunds led by chiefs who could 
not appreciate his talents or respect his authority—he fell info a 
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chaos where his voice could not have been heard. He was nei¬ 
ther a Hercules to frighten the kteftic capitaiii, nor a prince to 
impose upon the intriguing primates^ nor a military leader to 
inspire xonfidence into .the ignorant s^dier. He could neither 
head ah anny nor drill a company. The greedy members of the 
government looked upon him merely as the dispenser of the 
Greek loan, and his own mutinous Souliots bestowed upon him 
. tj[|eir rapacious idolatry only so long as they considered him a 
large sack of Spanish piastres.* 

Towards the end of this year, in which the Greeks gained some 
advantages at sea, without losing any thing by land on the con¬ 
tinent, (though Ipsara was converted into a heap of ruins,) the 
execihive and the legislative bodies, under the influence of the 
faction" of the capitani and of the islands, came to blows, and the 
military party being overpowered, several of the chiefs (among 
the rest Colocotroni) were imprisoned, with the [ntention of trying 
and executing them. Notwithstanding these dissensions, the 
independence and the tranquillity which the Morea and conti¬ 
nental Greece generally enjoyed, had produced a sensible im^ 
provement on the state of the country.. Justice waq administered 
with a certain degree of impartiality—violence was checked—the 
peasants had retuiiied to their homes and again began to cultivate 
their 6eld$. 

This year, however, must be allowed to have seen the last 
of the unaided successes of the Greeks, for though the noble 
defence of Missolonghi, from the summer of 1825 to the spring 
of 18£6, may be said to have been equivalent to any former 
victory,’Greek affairs began rapidly to decline. The new enemy 
who now appeared in the held was more terrible than any 
former assailant whom' the Greeks had encountered, while their 
powers of resistance had been weakened by a decline in their 
patriotii^ enthusiasn^ by dissensions between the members of the 
govfroineBt and'the legislature, and by a civil war bet wCcn the 
faction ofl^^ands aoMie continental chiefs,' Ibrahim Pasha 
landed in the Morea in the spring of this year, with an army of 
SOJKX) disciplined troops, commanded by European officers, and 
provided wiffi ev^ry kind of inilitary means. This anny, renewed 
or increased by reinforcement, never left the country till he capi* 
tulated for its evacuation with the French general in 18£8. 
Though he, mdt with a'brave resistance in tbe capture of Navarin, 
the Egyptiitth chief encountered few obstacles in overcoming the 
rest of peninsula. Missolonghi, wbicdi had been besieged in 


* See Cowo Nsrsitive of Lord Bvnn** last Jouroev to Grercc.—Col* 

Sji^tippe’e Letteffei &c. * ' * 
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th^ summer this year, by aji| army of 14,000 men, under Kiu- 
tachi Pasha, a commander of. great reputation, did not surrender 
till his anny had been strengthened by a reinforcement of 10,000 
men from Ibrahim, cointiianded by that Pasha in person, assisted 
by French engineer officers. The alarm which these discouraging 
events inspired, and the hopeless weal^ncss to which the govern¬ 
ment was reduced, by the insubordination of the troops and the 
dissension of the chiefs, was such, that some of the most intelligent 
members of the executive proposed to place their struggling 
cause under English protection-—;a proposition which met with 
a most unaccountable protest from two persons of the name of 
Hoche and Washington, who* being sent as agents for the distri¬ 
bution of charitable funds, by committees of their countrymen in 
France and the United States, assumed, in the masquerade of the 
moment, and amid the general confusion of every kind of autho¬ 
rity, the character of political patrons and diplomatic missionaries. 

In the latter montlis of the year 182^, and the commencement 
of 1827, the seventh year of tlie war, the Greeks made consider¬ 
able efforts to raise the siege of Athens, which had been invested 
after the fall of Missolonglii, but qo decisive advantage was ob¬ 
tained. llie fleet, however, as usual, was successful in its attack 
on the ill-managed squadrons of the enemy. The arrival of two 
Englishmen, Lord Cochrane and General Church—the one nomi¬ 
nated High Admiral and the other Generalissimo, at the comtneiice- 
inent of the seventh campaign, failed in producing the anticipated . 
effect on the operations of the war;—and whatever may be said 
by some of the more ardent Phil-hellenes, the situation of Greece, 
immediately before the treaty of intervention, was deplorable, if 
not altogether hopeless. The Egyptian chief occupied with his 
Arabs and N ubians the whole of the Morea, with the exception 
of Nanplia; where the shadow of the Greek government resided. 
He had placed garrisons*well supplied withCrins, w'arlike stores, 
and provisions, in each of its fortresses, and he daily expected 
large reinforcements. from Egypt, ti^ a-f^ able him to extend the 
sphere of his pillage^ devastation and butcheries, beyffn'dthe Morea. 
Some guerilla parties totik tefugc in the mountains, but could 
not descend into tlic plain to narrow his operations or to resist his. 
progress. The executive government, if such it could' be called, 
vras cooped up in its last remaining fortress, expecting an attack 
from Ibrahim, and suffering duress by rebel Greek ebiefs^the 
victim of domestic factiou—perhaps doomed to be the captive of 
foreign oppTessors. Their Lord High Admiral and' Generalis¬ 
simo could flo little for the defence of the country in the absence 
of any central authority, ipid in the midst of general confusion. 
The produce 6f the loans being exhausted, the ii^uencc of the 
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executive was at an. end. Foreign i;itngue, wliicli had perhaps 
promoted the fall of Athens, and which was always sure to suc¬ 
ceed in that demoralized region, if it came armed with the spell 
of money, was busy in stirring up parties against each other, and 
in fomenting intestine disorders, that it might lead to the surrender 
of the last strong hold of Greek* hidependeiice, and thereby cut 
off all pretence for European interference. 

The military vagabonds in possession of the didcrent batteries 
of Nauplia were ready to tire on each other, and had actually 
cannonaded the town. The su|tan, perceiving the evils which had 
resulted from divided command, had relieved the son of the Pasha 
of Egypt from the presence of the Capitan Pasha, and had given 
him the sole direction of the war against the rebels by sea and 
land.. The forces already in the Peloponnesus, and the expedition 
expected from Egypt, afforded the hope that resistance would be 
'overpowered, and the country it^uced or depopulated in a single 
campaign, and thus that his Highness wottlil Le freed from the 
importunities of the Christian powers in behalf of the insurgents.’’^ 


* Tliat »c may,not be thought to exaggerate the gkioin which hofig over the pros¬ 
pects of Greece at this period, we shaJI Jimke no apoloey for quoting a (Jrscriiitiuii of 
Its situation hy a Fhil-helienc, (since dead,) M. Becker, the son of General fk'cker, 
who traversed the country, and was in' Nauplia 'towards the end of August, let!? :— 
** Tableau de la Grece en 18V7,'* (pubiislied in the limit Franfaistt No. 9, May, 1829.) 

*' The hope of the Creeks in powerful protectors being deceived, tiiey had begun to 
tliink of nothing-hut tlicir private interests. Every one cndeavouTi'd to give biniseif 
some importance, to seize upon something, in order to have, at the moment of die iiiiul 
triumph of tlie Turks, tlic means of treating with the conqueror upon good conditions. 
Tims Gouras had wished to remain master of Athens, Grivas took possession of the 
upper fort of Nauplia, and Pbotomara took the lower, while the Ilydriots separated 
themselves from the rest of the fleet. The chiefs of the Engtish pmty *were $tilJ in- 
tciguing; after faavtug'renounced indefieiidcnec,. they wished a huspodarship, and 
Ziami aspired to he hospodar^ lie liad assisted Captain IJarotitoii, in onier to find in 
^bini a protector in rime of need, but Ire li-as afraid that the niilrtary chiela would oppose, 
bis views. Colmiel Eahvier, in particular, who had always been at the ItiMd of the par- 
tianis ofstbsolute iudcpe^dence, and of n federal^'c goyernment, stood in his way. 
HC' therefore persuaded Uamilton to place at the head of the army ,a generalissimo 
who liflght direct the opeiatiods, and the opinions of the troops towards the object 
wbick Wished to tffec^gg^tieaecal Church was in cofisequencc chosen. It was 

believed that B^^^old have some asceiidauc) over the.Greek chiefs, because the 
greeto part of Uiem had been formerly under his orders, in a re giment formed at 
Zao'il^^ Fahvier, being sent to Atlieqs, was detained there indefluitcly. Lord Coch¬ 
rane^ too, had been attnuonced for more than a-year, and was expected .as the Saviour 
.ofOreepe,. He at foet erHved. A national assembly was convoked atKgina; it po- 
mioated Count Capo d’Isirias President of Greece, Cochrane, High Admiral, and 
. Church, G^eraiissiiiio of the Forces. A provisional commission, composed of three 
flHBiaben, held tlie^xeeuti«e.power till the arrival of the preudent. llie English pre- 
Msnte4 to the Greeks their new chiefs as tutelar genii^ whd, w’ith a touch of liic ring. 
wcre.ahau,t to save thefli. Ten tlioustuid men were brought together fo try the fortune 
of their new foreign commanders, but a handful of Turkish 'cuyalry was suflicient to 
' pot to fli^^t this army, the moat numerous wbidi foe Greeks ever collected since 
.the begbiUHgof the iDsuffei^oii. Tjie ganiao^uf thq'Acropolis, dcspairiiig of suc- 
coqn, then oifcj^ to capitulate. U obtained o!. capitulation by the intefeeaaion of 
, Admiral de Bigfly. The Greeks bad afterwards the elTrontery to accuse the Admiral 
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The important and meinor«Jhie act of European diplomacy, the 
Treaty of Londonj end to this state of things by 

throwing the weight 9 ^ jU|||j^iiadroiis into the scale, of the 
Greeks, was hastened bol^lh^^lbe’report of their increasing dis-‘ 
sensions within, and the knowledge of their formidable dangers 
from without; for strong appreltenstciins were entertained by the 
allied negotiators in England, and by the allied ambassadors at 
Constantinople, that if the signature of that treaty had been much 
longer delayed, or had been postponed till the arrival of the new 
grand expedition preparing in the port of Alexandria, there might 
not be a government existing in Greece, to accept its mediation, 
or to comply with its provisions. The policy of this unprece¬ 
dented measure, on w'hich so much has been spoken and written 
by statesmen and publicists, we shall not at present discuss. But 
without entering into any examination of the treaty, or discussing 
the general principles of interference, which it implies, we may be 
permitted to inakt one remark which has always appeared to us 
to be decisive of the question. The positive duty of prevent¬ 
ing the eftusioii of blood by the sword, or checking the excesses 
of political oppression when in our power, being only limited by 
the (lunger of producing greater e\ils by our intervention, than 
might have occurred had we allowed violence and inhumanity to 
pursue Uieir unobstructed course (as in the case of the boy re¬ 
lieved from punishment by the Knight of .La Mancha in the wood, 
only to receive a more cruel dogging at huine), the objectors must 
show, either that the counterbalancing mischiefs of interference in 
this particular instance threatened to be greater than its benefits, 
or that the example was liable to become a precedent for unjus- . 
tillable tampering with the relations of sovereign aiid subject in 
other instances, where the circumstances did not warrant a simi¬ 
lar interpQsiyon. To the former class of objectors wc need only 
reply by pointing to the rAiiis of Ipsaia and Vecaliiiig the massa¬ 
cres of Scio, which were to have been repeated in the Morea, and 


of having sold Athens. The English did not i^l to ^ve coilkteoance to w ridiculous a 
n'port ; tiiey writ* jealulis of having had no part in the negotiation, and of au i|ct of 
iiuiiiaiiity they made an affair of imerest. Cochrane having lost all respect, went to 
cruize w itli some vessels before Alexandria. This expedition only served to prove that 
he was not muster of the crews of'his own ships.' After this nothing remained to be 
done. Surcours ond promises from abroad bed been nothing but u last illusion, and 
the cause of the Greeks appeared lor ever lost.** , 

M. Becker observes, that the two chiefs in possession of the forts had cannonaded 
the town, and killed acme fifty persons—titat they had fired on the troops of Coloco- 
troni—that Grivas, suspected of a design to deliver up the place to Ibrahim, was de¬ 
clared a rebel by tlie provisional cuintnission, and ordered to surrender, but refused— 
that the disputes between the chiefs, and the plunder which they commitied, had driven 
about four thbnsand of the inhabitaiiti out of the city, who preferred tire tender mer¬ 
cies of the infidel to Uie cruelties aitdbxacdons of their own military^aders. 
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in every district and ishnd of To tiie latter we tnay 

say, that Vheh a whole people/|llli^P^%ih on their conquerors, 
whom, whether right or their oppressors, and 

when they have maintained twfiipPfr^’lh' a state of insurrection 
POR SIX OR SEVEN YEARS, viriih)^i^fR^^]^er of submission or com¬ 
promise, there can be little dln^iVifroih )ahy foreign aid given to 
the establishment of their independeii(e, that wars of intervention 
will be hastily undertaken, or revolt a^inst lawful authority mis¬ 
chievously encouraged. Such a length of resolute and united re¬ 
sistance absolves tlic crime of rebellion, whatever was its original 
taint or justification. 

i^fore we eiiteV into a detail of the strange diplomatic trans¬ 
actions and proceedings which followed the conclusion of the 
treaty of London—transactions hitheito but partially disclosed 
and imperfectly known-^transactions which must soon come under 
the notice of the British Parliament, while they are destined to 
form one of the most singular chapters in the annals of modern 
times, on which we arC^enabled to give unpublished information 
from sources, the official nature of which our diplomatic readers 
will be best able to appreciate, we must take a short retrospect of 
the anterior negotiations in wbich this treaty originated. 

Although the congress of Verona' had resisted the application 
of the deputies sent from Greece in, denying them even^the 
privilege of coming within the walls of the city, honoured with its 
august presence, and allowing them to remain (wo or three months 
at Ancona, without even the shadow of an answeralthough the 
Emperdr Alexander, whom they supposed their friend, had so¬ 
lemnly renounced all connection with their interests, and haughtily 
declined either to admit them into his presence or to dismiss 
them from his door;, and aithdugh England, by her conduct in the 
Ionian islands, had appeared to discourage every ;i^|Fort of the 
Greek people to Assert their independence, yet the cause of 
Greece had begun even at that'early period to occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the ^rthern aut^at, and .to be pressed by him upon his 
allies, with a^ewtd^its permanent adjustment. The only deter- 
mio^don which was adopted at the congress of Verona was, that 
the Greek question, whenever it came to be discussed, should be 
one of the Alliance, and not of Russia alone ; and that no inde¬ 
pendent existence should be demanded for the Greek people. 
When the iimhirreotit^ had gained consistency by the establish¬ 
ment of a government in Greece, the Emperor Alexander not 
only prised the necessity of an accdimnodatidn with the iiisur- 
gent3l>tt the part of the Porte, but made specific proposals of inter¬ 
ference, similar in several respects to the stipulations in the proto- 
P®f^«burgh, April, 1‘806, and the treaty of London, July, 
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.1827. Ill a tiicnioi'ial prcseiiteil by Uiissia to llie allied courts, 
so early as the winter of 1823, the emperor expressed Ids views 
for the pacification of Greece, and urged the necessity of it, from 
considerations affecting his ow'ii government in particular, and tlic 
interests of fiurope in general, declaring that effective negotia¬ 
tions for that object could not ‘be undertaken too soon, nor pur¬ 
sued too zealously. If this great point were settled, and the ques¬ 
tion of the Greek insurrection disposed of, his imperial majesty, 
who hud had no mission at Constantinople since the year 1821. 
engaged to send an ambassador immediately to settle the subjccls 
of his separate misunderstanding with the sultan. The earnest¬ 
ness of the court of St. Petersburgh is evident from the following 
passage of the above memorial. 

Russia cannot sec with indifference the prolongation of a state of 
things in the East, which interrupts her relations with the Levant, 
paralyses her trade, and affects her dearest interests. I'he other allied 
courts, it is true, have not the same reasons for interfering, but would 
it be consistent with true policy, and that generosity which is its first 
attribute, to refrain from putting an end to the evils under which both 
(frecce and Turkey are labouring' These powers regard it as a sacretl 
duly to unite in prcser^ing the general peace, but Avhile the struggle 
between the Porte and Greece continues, while revolutions and anarchy 
are perpetrated in that quarter, this peace, the object of such just solici¬ 
tude, can neither be real nor complelc. It cannot be so physically, for tlic 
struggle ajipears far from being terminated; it cannot be so morally, 
for this same contest maintains in the public niituf of Europe a disquie¬ 
tude, the cxi^tencc of which is a real danger.” 

The emperor then calls upon his allies to interfere, upon the 
-same prinriplcs, or from the same motives, as those on which they 
acted ill putting an end to the revolutions of Naples, Piedmont, 
and Spain, lie in fact proposes that in this case they shouhi 
sanction an insurrection, in order to quiet the revolutionary spirit, 
or prevent future revolutions, and to remove ’ from themselves a 
reproach which would be fatal to their security; namely, that of 
replacing a Christian peo|)le under u Lwharous infidel yoke, and 
of thus sliovving aii etjiud regard to Al^oinetauisiii and Chris- 
lianity. The autocrat, after these observations, submits to Jiis 
allies his plan of pacification, which proceeds on the supposition 
that the sultan will never consent to recognize the entire poli¬ 
tical independence of 'the Greeks, and that the Greeks will never 
consent to replace tliemselvcs under Turkish despotism, as exer¬ 
cised before the war. la order, therefore, iiot-to excite the repug¬ 
nance of the Turk, he takes as a model a kind of dominion al¬ 
ready existing in the 'Turkish empire, iiaiiiely, that of the pro- 
vince.s on the Danube, and proposes priiicip.alitics or hospodar- 
.sliip.s ill Greece, as in Moldavia and Wallachia. Three priiici- 

NO. ix. V ' 
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lilies arc indicated by the position of the Greek territory, 
the first comprehending Thessaly, Bmotia, Attica, and the rest of 
Eastern Greece; the second, Epirus, Acariiania, and Western 
Greece; and the third, the Morea, or Southern Greece, and the 
island of Candia. The islands in the Archipelago would be sub¬ 
jected to a kind of municipal government, independent of Greece; 
similar in some respects to that which they have enjoyed for ages. 
The l^orte would still preserve Iht sovereignty over these states, 
after the new arrangement, and would receive from them a sti¬ 
pulated tribute; but would not be authori/ed to send pashas or 
governors. Their trade would be entirely free—all employments, 
civil and military, would by held by natives—tlu'v would have 
their own flag, and would be represented at the Poite by the 
patriarch who would enjoy for this purpose tlie same rights as a 
foreign ambassador. *^1 lie Turkish dominion, so far as it was to 
be maintained, would be preserved by garrisons in certain places, 
confined for subsistence within a circle beyond* which the troops 
would not be allowed to forage. As some apprehension seems 
to have been entertained that the Turkish government would not 
be very quick-sighted in perceiving the benefits, or very eager in 
submitting to the humiliation of this arraugement, the memorial 
enters largely into the reasons why it ought to be adopteil on 
the part of the sultan. His tributes would be better paid, and 
his authority would be less contested by the rebellious movcmeiils 
of such pashas as that of Epirus. Principalities, with limited 
submission to the Porte, would be no novelty to the empire, and 
the admission of foreign interference was likewise no novelty.’ 
On the otlicr hand, the Greeks could not be supposed to objt'ct. 
They bad now' concluded their third campaign with success, but 
if the contest were continued, there was still a danger of their 
final overthrow. If they adopted the proposition, their trade 
would be free, and (they would acquire every means of securing 
their repose, and extending their prosperity by w'ise and salutary 
laws. ‘*Even, howevcrjjj^ougli they might make objections,” the 
memorial adO^, in the peculiar spirit of the emperor,*^ the allied 
counts could not recognize their entire independence, without 
deviating from those maxims which have established the j.safety 
of Europe.” 

This representation was pressed ou the chief governments of 
Europe towards tl^ beginning of 1824, two years before the death 
of the Emperor Alexander, and the Porte was constantly solicited 
by the ambassadors of the Christian powers to enter into some 
accotnmodation with its-revolted Greek provinces. Negotiations 
niexnwhile for a more effective interference went on slowly, as 

Wria was;opposed to the measure, and the Greeks, so far us 
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V.^tljey were made acquainted with it, denounced its conditions. TUc 
^following campaigns were unsuccessful, and what the Kmperor 
had dreaded, to a certain extent took place;—Greece liecame the 
rendezvous of revolutionists from other countries of Europe. The 
death of the Emperor Alexander brought things to a crisis. As¬ 
sured that Russia would take the affair into her own hands, and 
settle her own as well as’the Greek quarrel with Turkey, unless 
some arrangement were immediately adopted, jMr. Canning took 
advantage of the accession of the new Emperor, and deputed tlic 
Duke of Wellington to. Petersburgh in the beginning of 
unde r pretence of congratulating the Emperor iMicholas, but with 
the real design of arranging the Gi^ek question. The protocol, 
dated April 4th of that year, which was tlie foundation of the 
treaty of London, was the result. Tlie Eiiglisii govermnrnt, 
under the direction of JSir. Canning, had interfered with the 
Greek contest even l)erorc this mission; for on the 18lh of Fe¬ 
bruary, IS it Harry Neale, our admiral on tlie Mediterra¬ 

nean station, hud received a t onimission to proceed to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and to inform him tiiat the English government wonlil 
view with displeasure, and wouhl even interrupt bv its naval force 
a project which' he was said to have ciitet tamed of exterminating 
the inhabitants of the Morea, or of carrying them off as slaves to 
ligypt. The protocol of tit. Petersburgh, t!»ouglj formed with such 
apjnircnt urgency, was not immediately communicated to the other 
comts of Europe; which continued separately, during the year 
18t!(j, to press upon the Porte the necessity of a pacilication of 
Greece. Jii visiting Paris during the autumn of that year, Mr. 
Canning souiuied the French ministry on the subject, but met 
with little cordiality or confidence. Subsequently, the protocol 
was communicated to the courts of Austria and Prussia, with an 
(earnest request that they would adopt its resolutions, and enter 
into the proposed alliance. Tlie Emperor'of Austria returned 
his delinitixe answer by Prince Metternich, on the 21)th or dOtli 
of December, 1826’, and the King of Prussia, on the 4lh of 
January, 1827. i'he former, in a iiote'Vddresscd to the English 
and Russian ambassadors at tlie court of Vienna, (never yet.pub- 
lishetl,) acknowledges the receipt ,of the protocol of St. Peters-' 
burgh, thanks the allied courts for their conlidenlial coiiimunica- 
tioBi and eulogizes the spirit in which their humane project origi¬ 
nated. Refore, howtwer, his Imperial Majesty can actively accede 
to the proposed treaty, he requests additional information on the 
proposed iiiude of its execution, and takes the opportunity of 
giving his views on the question. . ** His Majesty lias always ob¬ 
jected, and still objects, to any interference bj/force ; io any attack 
on the riglits of llie'^rurk, and even lb any menace of that power.” 
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Throughout this dociiinent the Greeks are regularly styled insur¬ 
gents, whom the Porte was called upon to put down if it' could. 
It even predicts the dangers which w'Oiild result from giving counte¬ 
nance to a system of policy tending to justify insurrection and 
encourage rebellion, by enabling them to triumph. This last 
argument, addressed to the fears of politicians^ had often suc¬ 
ceeded with the late Emperor Alexander, but was lost upon his 
brother Nicholas and the English minister, who had resolved to 
break up the Holy Alliance by destroying the principle of its 
union. Count Bernstorff, the Prussian imuistet*, returned a more 
‘'liberal answer, but declined making his country a party to the 
treaty, on the ground that |^je had no immediate coiiUict with 
Turkey, having no fleet in the Mediterranean, and that the Prus¬ 
sian ambassador might be useful in mediating between* the other 
povvers and the Porte, in the event of tlu?ir withdrawing their 
ministers. The negotiations at London between the three courts 
did not commence till the spring of 1827, as Sbnie coolness had 
taken place between Mr. Canning and the Court of the 'Puilo- 
ries, occasioned by his speech on the l*ortuguesc question. Bui 
so keen did the Prench government afterwards become in llu; 
formation and support of the alliance, that His Most Christian 
Majesty has niorc than once styled himself its chief pillar ami 
promoter. 

The treaty (to whose provisions we need not now farther 
allude, as they will explain themselves in the sequel), was no 
sooner concluded and ratifled, than the contracting parties began 
to act upon it. It w'as submitted to the Greek government, 
which joyfully acceded to its terras, and to the Turkish, which as 
unequivocally refused them. Two of the contracting parties already 
possessed a considerable naval force in the Levant, w hich had been 
gloriously employed iii the work of hunuinitv—in enforcing on 
belligerents, who kifew them not, the rights of civilized warfare, in 
repressing piracy, in aiding the execution of capitulations, in pre¬ 
venting the repetition ^^eneral massacres, and in aflording the 
unfortunate Vtctinis of barbarous hostility on both sidiss an in¬ 
violable asylum. These already useful squadrons it became 
necessary to augment, as their duties were now to be enlarged, 
their influence to be rendered more imposing, and the chance of 
a collision with the forces of the Porte to be increased. Accord- 
some additional.ships of the line, and other smaller vessels, 
were despatched to the Mediterranean on the part of England, 
and i^ance likewise sent an additional detachment. Both w ere to 
foe joiped by the Russian squadron, which passed our sluires for 
the Mcditeiranean in the mouth of August. Secret iustruclions, 
dated the 12th duly, which have never yet been ofliciiiily pub- 
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^ « 

lislicd, Mere sent out to our Admiral, Sir E. Codriiigtoii, M'ho 
received tlieni, along with ti copy of the treaty which they directed 
him to execute, on the fOtli of August. The ohject of these in¬ 
structions, so far as they related to an interfeicnce with tlie belli- 

* 

gerents, was to enforce an ariAistice or sus|)ension of hostilities 
by sea, and to prevent the landing on the coast of continental 
Greece, the Morea, or the neighbouring islands, of any reinforce- ‘ 
ment of troops from Asia, the l)arduuellcs, or Africa. This order 
ol course deprived the Egyptian aniiies of garrisons in the Morca 
of ail supplies or assistance from home, and the Turkish troops 
or garrisons north of that peninsula of all reinforcements from 
other parts of the empire by maritime conveyance, llefore these 
instructions had been enlarged or explained by the allied auibas- . 
sadors at the Porte, to whom the admirals were referred, and 
even before all the allied force which was to carry them into exe- 
f'ution had reached its destination, a large fleet of Egyptian ships 
ot war and transports with troo|>s on board—the expedition so 
long preparing in the port of Alexandria—sM'cpt by the island of 
Crete, and the southern shores of the Morea, and anchored on 
tin' Dili of September in the bay of Navarin. '^I'his reinforcement 
to an army which had already nearly succeeded by massacre, pil¬ 
lage, and devastation, in exterminating the inhabitants, and tie- 
slroying the towns and villages-of this portion of Greece, threat¬ 
ened tile cause of the Greeks with total ruin, if the ships were 
allowed to act freely along the coast, to convey troops from one 
j>art of it to another, and to revictual the fortresses which were now 
again, with one or two exceptions, in the hands of the Turks. 
I'lic instructions of the admirals, however, made no provision 
res[U'cting the intorriiplion of comnjunications from one part or 
poit of Greece in possession of the Turks to another likewise in 
their possession. Our atimiral, for instance,’ might, had it been 
in his power, have intercepted the Egyptian licet in coming from 
Alexandriado the Isle of Hydra, which was su[)posed at first to 
be its destination, and where he had staUoned hini&elf to inlcrct'pt 
it, <»r to the Morca; but lie was not instructed how to deal xvitli 
it if il should proceed from Navarin to Patras. He therefore 
wrote home for information on this point, and being in bis origi¬ 
nal instructions referred to our ambassador at Constantinople for 
any necessary explanation of them, lie applied likewise to Mr. 
Stratford Canning for Kis directions. The latter sent him tlie re¬ 
sult of a protocol of conferences held at Constantinople between 
the three allied ambassadors on the 4lh of September, which may 
be regarded *8 his second set df instructions, and which not only 
warranted the allied fleets in stopping these hostile coast expedif 
lions from one port to.another, but gave them the power of escort- 
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iiig safely to their ultimate destination any part of the Egyptian 
or Turkish Heets which should engage to leave Greece, and to 
return either to Alexandria, the coast of Asia, or tlic i)ardanellet». 
Thus the means of bringing the war on land to a speedy terinina- 
ni^tion by enforcing an aiuiistice ht sea were completed, in the 
power granted to the admirals, first, of preventing all fresh sup¬ 
plies from the Turkish dominions without the limits of Greece; 
secondly, of preventing the naval transport of forces from one 
part of Greece to another; and, lastly, of protecting from any 
'Oreek attack, any portion of the Turkish forces idther naval or 
military which might consent quietly to lea\e the Greek territory. 
The answer which our admiral subsequently received from home, 
dated the Kith of'October, was in substance the same as the in¬ 
structions communicated from Constantinople founded on tthe 
protocol of the 4th September. As this latter document has 
never yet been published, and is of extreme importance, not only 
from extending the powers of the allied admirarts to new points, 
but in fixing provisionally the line of demarcation for the Greek 
commonwealth taken under the allied protection, and which was 
afterwards confiimed at Poros by the same ambassadors, we shall 
make no apology for giving an outline of its chief provisions. It 
is signed by the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, and 
R ussia, and consists of seven articles. 

" The first stajtes that the armistice, being refused by the Turks, must 
be enforced by the allied fleets permitUug no troops, military stores, or 
ships of war belonging to the Porte to reach (Jrecce. 

2. 'I'bc Greeks may be invited to assist the allied squadrons in en¬ 
forcing a blockade of the ports in which the Tuiks iiiaintaiii themselves. 

** 3. 'I'hc allied admirals are to adopt the must rigorous measures for 
the repression of piracy. 

4. The continental coasts of Greece miust be protect&l from the 
attacks of the Turks along with the adjacent isles. 

“ 5. In order to prevent mi.stakes, the liHc of coast whicli conics in 
tb^ range of alligd protcctiei^s defined to be (he whole of the roast of 
continental Greece and the adjacent islands, between the gulf of \'oIo 
on the east, and round to the mouth of the river Aspros{K>taui(;s on the 
west, including besides the island of Kubcea or >iiegro|K>nt, Salamis, 
'Flgtna, Poros, Hydra, Spezzia, and the other neighbouring islands, hut 
excluding Rhodes, Samos, and Candia.” 

The 7tfi artitle, which is extremely important us scctning to 
give a'warrant for the battle of Navarin', or at any rate as relating 
to the force there assembled^ is as follows:— 

‘i4d;ildmiruls shall act with the object of fulfilling t^e treaty, so as 
y ict, in case of need, eveiy portion ef the Egyptian or Turkish 
^ 'which shall engage not to take any part in the existing hostilities, 
ring, according to this principle, the return either to Alexandria or 
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\o “Constantinople of evety ship of war, Egyptian or Turkish, and every 
transport of cither navy having troops on board. As for the Turkish 
and Egyptian ships, which being now in the ports of Navarin and Modon, 
shall obstinately resolve to remain there, they must, as well as the for¬ 
tresses, nin all the chances of war." 

It was, we may remark by the way, to obviate i/tese chances of 
waVt that the allied squadrons on the 2Cth of October, (a few 
weeks after receiving the.se instructions), entered the bay of Na¬ 
varin, TO JIKNEW THE PROPOSITION FOR tIiK INFIDKL FORCES 
LEAVING THE MoREA, and thus brought on that collision which it. 
was their wish to avoid. On receiving the latter instructions, the' 
English and French admirals (previous to the arrival of the Rus¬ 
sian squadron) sent notice to the Ottoman admiral iu Navarin 
tliat they had been ordered to prevent any hostile movement by sea 
against (Jrcecc, and tliey therefore besought him not to attempt 
any. They had afterwards, on the 2oth of September, an inter¬ 
view witli the Egyptian admiral, Ibrahim, w'hich took place at his 
own request in the presence of his chiefs, assembled by the desire 
of the English commander to witness the transaction, and to in¬ 
crease its solemnity. At this interview the Olloinans formally 
agreed to an armistice, and the agreement was attested by all the 
cliicfs, to whom it was explained, this being considered a more 
binding ami impressive manner of making a compact than a 
written convention. TMie armistice thus coucluded, extended 
both to the land and sea forces then in the harbour of Navarin, 
or, in <dlicr words, to every part of the expedition lately arrived 
from b'gypt, many sliips of which were outside the harbour when 
the convention was made. It was to continue in force till Ibra¬ 
him should rcceire an answer from the Porte, or from his father, 
tlirecliiig his future operations; and, if not finally ratified by these 
parties, was to lerntiuate i^nly after due noticc^to the allied admirals. 
The English and French ships meanwhile were oniered, in ex¬ 
pectation of the final departuie of the Ottomans, to {)repaie for 
escorting tlicin to Alexandria or the. i^^ardaiitlle.s—so nuieh did 
the. allied roiiimaiiders calculate on tlie accomiuodaliiig disposi¬ 
tion by which their proposals had been received, and on the per¬ 
fect good faitii with which the convention would be kept. An 
answer coultl not be expected in less than twenty days; but a 
w (^ek had scarr edy elapsed when a detachment of upwards of forty 
sail of the Egyptian fleet came out from NavariiiT, and proceeded 
towards the nortii. Notice of tliis event being communicated to 
Admiral Codriugtoii, who after the conclusion ol the armistice 
had unsii.spei^iiigly gone to Zaute,thc admiral iu the Asia, assisted 
only by two Smaller vessels (the Talbot and Zebra), got a-head of 
them, and prepared to oppose their eiitrautx; into .the gulf of Patras. 
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On this the commander of the detachment asked permission to'^ 
enter Patras, but was refused and reminded in terms of indig¬ 
nation of his breach of faith in leaving Navarin after the armis¬ 
tice, the solemn conclusion of which he had himself witnessed. 'Fhat 
detachment then returned towards the south, under the escort of 
the English ships, always prepared for action; but when it had 
proceeded as far as‘bel^\een Zante and Cephalonia, Ibrahim him¬ 
self, with t\i^ other admirals, joined it on the dd of October with 
fourteen or iifteen Ships of war. The Ottoman force was now 
ffreally more than a match for the small English squadron, but 
me English commander, sensible of the great interest at stake, 
and impressed \tith the terrible hazard of wavering or indecision 
in the presence of barbarians, who had already broken their 
pledged honour, bore down upon tlieni to enforce respect for the 
armistice. On seeing this resolute demonstration, the whole Ot¬ 
toman force returned to the south, though tlie v'ind was still fair 
for Patras. On tlie following day, however, Ibrahim, willi the 
four other admirals’ flags, and several vessels of a lighter class, 
were seen in the gulf of Patras, having taken advantage of the 
dai'lyness of the night and a squall of wind to run in. The Eng- 
glish little squadron again, on the 4th, bore down upon and fjreil 
at them, till they showed their colours, which, us if conscious of 
their breach of faith, they seemed reluctant to do. The wind on 
the following night blew a hurricane, and Ibrahim took advan¬ 
tage of the darkness to make the best of his way out to sea, and 
at da) light on the oth, as the English squadron was proceeding to 
Patras, whence they had been blown by llie gale, they observed* 
thirty of the Ottoman ships between Zante and Cephalonia. 
The w;hole of Uicac ships were turned back by the lilnglish ad¬ 
miral after considei ^ble damage had been dune to some of them. 
We mention the facts connected with ihis gallant and perilous 
service, w hich have liithcito been strangely overlooked, in forming 
ail estimate of the vigilant intrepidity of Admitul Codiington at 
that period, both because.^ey show that the armistice hud bet'ii 
audaciously violated on the part of the Ottomans, and because 
they explain the disposition in which the latter must have been, 
thus conscious of their breach of faith, when Uio allies entered 
Kavariii on the 20th of October. On the KUh tiio liussiaii 
squadron arrived, and the English reinforcement fixnn Malta 
having likewise* joined the fleet, the allied force was complete. 
As Ibrahim had been foiled at sea by the English ships alone, 
his devastation and butcheries on land increased. The allied 
ad^iisus therefore decided, after mature deliberation, that they 
w^d make him a proposition in the name of their governments 
lo feturn with hkfleet to Egtfpl, the onlif means saving the 
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inhabitants of the - Morea from destruction, and thus* executing 
the object oj the treaty. To induce him to adopt this proposi¬ 
tion, they dceiiicd it best to enter the Bay of N avarin with all 
their force, and as the Pasha had, when at sea, returned to port 
rather than venture hostilities against the small English squadron, 
it was scarcely to be anticipated that he would resist the imposing 
force of the whole allied fleet, demanding his unmolested return 
to Egypt, for w'hich he was at one time supposed only to want a 
convenient pretext, as an excuse to the Sultan. It is needless 
to mention that the result was the celebrated battle of Navarin, 
which ended in the complete destr-uction of the whole Ottoman 
naval force on the coast of Greece. 

The great and the only important question which will here occur 
is, were the admirals entitled by the conditions of the treaty, or 
the contents of their instructions, to propose the terms, and to press 
the adoption of au immediate return to Egypt on the part of Ibra¬ 
him? If the answer be in the affirmative, then they must have 
contemplated the use of force; or, in other words, a battle, upon 
lii.s refusal, as much as if he had been met at sea in the first in¬ 
stance, and refused to return before he reached the shores of 
Greec(5, when an hostile proceeding to compel compliance was 
always witlnn the contemplation of the treaty. The object of 
the league was to cause the cessation of hostilities, or to establish 
an armistice in order to lead to a peace, and the means consisted 
in separating the belligerents at sea from one another, and in cut¬ 
ting oft* the Turk, who refused to accede to the allied propositions, 
from all supplies or reinforcements. As the Egy ptian reinforce¬ 
ment to the Morea had arrived after the treaty, and had entered 
the Bay of N avarin by eluding the admirals whose clear right it 
was to intercept it, were they, from a view of its eventually dis¬ 
regarding their orders, aivd continuing its baibarous warfare by a 
bn iu'h of faith, similar to that which had been exhibited on the 
.‘Id, 4th, and 5th of October, entitled to require its departure 
home, unmolested, and under a safe convoy ? If they were, their 
entry into the Bay of Navarin on the 20lh was strictly in execu¬ 
tion of their duty, and for the consequences, had they unfortu¬ 
nately been defeated instead of being victorious, they could not.> 
have been responsible on any other ground than that of imprudent 
miscalculation. A great portion of the mystery which has hi¬ 
therto hung over the transaction, arises from the perhaps uninten¬ 
tional concealment or suppression of Admiral Codrington in his 
despatch, of the nature of the ** propositions in the interest of the 
Porte itself,” ^as he vaguely expresses it,) which the allied squa¬ 
drons entered into the bay in battle order and with lighted matches 
to submit to Ibrahim. These ** propositions in the.interest of the 
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Porte itself, and entering into the spirit of the treaty,” were riothin^ 
more or less than the departure of the Ottoman feet from I^lavarin, 
one portion of it to Egypt andjthe other to the Dardanelles. The 
instructions of the admirals authorized them to escort it safe if it, 
chose to sail; but did they warrant them to require its departure? 
Probably not: but if the menace, independent of the battle, had 
succeeded, all the world would have rung with praises of their ex¬ 
traordinary dexterity; and by every calculation of probabilities 
.were they not entitled, from the foregoing statement, to anticipate 
such a result? The treaty must, sooner or later, have been en¬ 
forced by an act of hostility, unless the crafty and faithless bar¬ 
barian had consented to depart; as by their instructions the admi¬ 
rals were empowered to prevent his movements along the coast, 
and consequently to paralyze his operations against the Greeks. 
j!\nd if such an event was inevitable, it was fortunate that the con¬ 
flict which ended in disabling him from the commission of farther 
barbarities uas commenced by himself. 

Never did a victory produce such astonishment and dismay 
among the rulers of the victorious party as the triumph of Na- 
varin did in England. Prance and Russia rejoiced that their naval 
forces had crowned tiieinselves with uiorv in the cause of huma- 
nity, but the English government, while it sent out decorations to 
the oibcers who had distinguished themselves in gaining the vic¬ 
tory, sent a string of questions to the admiral on his reasons for 
lighting the battle.’^ it is but right to mention that the English 
ministry at litis period, though composed of the liberal statesmen 
who hud joined Mr. Canning, and w-ho still professed to act on 
Mr. Canning’s )>riiiciples, was too doubtful of its own strength, 
and too imcertani of the royal coubdence, to follow up his mea¬ 
sures with decision and vigour; while the change of cabinet which 
soon afterwards ensued brought in the Duke of Wi llington at the 
head of an administration secretly adverse to his policy, tliough un¬ 
willing ostensibly to renounce it. Hence an event whicli the 
former thought deserving of inquiry, was dcclui ed by the latter an 
act to be deprecated. 

We think ourselves warranted in saying that the Mavering 
course of policy adopted by the Jbitish government, in thus rc- 


♦ Weliave !>eeu^ copy of the qut*ries Bent out to the admiral, with the admirars rc- 
pliosthey ainountcd to nine, 'i he most important of them related to the nature of 
the aroiibtice, said to have been concluded with Ifarahiiii by the two adtiiitals Whe* 
iher it was a written or a verbal convention? How long it was to last? What notice 
was 'irbc giKti of its termination? How lon» an answer would be on the way between 
Mavarin and Constantinople or Alexandria? and wbetber Ibrahim-bad received nny 
answer bi'fore lite 20th of October? One of these questions wm, What were tlie pru> 
posi^^s which tile allied coiniuatidrrs mvant to renew to Ibrtihini in entering (he 
i The aifincr was* To ptojim /i/s (/(par/tirej'mn Owre. 
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pudiating a victory Sivhich ought to have been frankly adopted into 
our annals as one of the title'-deeds of our national glory, was 
followed by consequences most detrimental to the real interests 
of our ** ancient ally.” There can be no doubt that a vigorous 
prosecution, by the joint forces,* of the offensive operations then 
commenced, would have speedily accomplished the object which 
the three allied powers had bound themselves to effect. The 
Porte, as usual, deaf to the remonstrances of reason, would have 
submitted to the decrees of fate in seeing the amputation of its 
mortified Greek limb, while it never could be expected to yield 
to the persuasions of diplomacy. Having thus procured sutisfac> 
tion by the inffuence of the triple alliance on the south, the 
remaining two allies, disposed to support the Turkish power, 
might have offered to defend against the attacks of the Russians 
their ** ancient ally” on the north. 

After the battle'of Navarin, the Emperor Nicholas still con^ 
tiuued to make propositions for a concerted armed interference. 
He proposed, and the proposition was sent on to bis admiral in 
the Mediterranean, that the I'orte should be compelled to come 
to terms by the united squadrons in the Archipelago, and by a 
menace of invasion of the priiicipalities on the north. Instruc¬ 
tions for Admiral Heyden were sent from St. Petersburg on the 
idea that the allies would follow up the blow given at Navarin, 
till their object was finally accomplished. This communication 
was handed over to Admiral Codrington, and by him transmitted 
to the Rritish government. The contemplated hostilities would 
have retjuired only a few more ships to be put in commission, and 
Greek independence would have been decided in six months. 
'J'hus, if even it had been necessary to seize on the castles of the 
Dardanelles, and the fortresses of tlie Bosphorus, they would have 
at h'ast been occupied by an allied force instead of being taken 
possession of by the Russian army, and would have been evacu¬ 
ated, lik<‘ France in 1818, without any danger of future invasion. 
'Flic government of England, however, adopted neither side of this 
alteniative—would neither execute nor renounce the treaty, and 
llms misled its Ottoman ally, without restraining its noithern rival. 
Till! Sultan consequently, emboldened in his obstinacy by an 
absurd hope of our suppoii, or of the breaking up of the triple 
alliance, issued his hatti scheriff against th^ treat)^ of Ackerman, 
and the Russian armies passed the Pruth. 

But we must pursue a little farther our history of European 
diplomacy and of interference in Greek affairs. After the arrival 
of the news 6f the battle of Navarin at Constantinople, the allied 
ambassadors, who had been constantly resisted in their applica¬ 
tions to the Sultan for his accession to the Greek treaty, 
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were now more solemnly refused all compliance. They threat¬ 
ened, in consequence, an immediate departure; and, at last, after 
a meeting of the divan, at which a perfect mob of viziers, pashas, 
mullahs, heads of corporations, and other officers were present, 
consisting in all of a hundred and sixty persons, at which the 
Grand Vizier presided, and which the Sultan, who held the strings 
of the puppets who acted in this scene, surveyed from a window 
opening into the council chamber, the die was cast for war, ra¬ 
ther tlian concession. The capital was afflicted, hut the obstinacy 
of the Sultan was gratified. It is a curious fact, that notwith¬ 
standing the alarms, real or pretended, of the Franks in the Levant, 
not a single attempt at retaliation was made, nor a single indi¬ 
vidual molested in consequence of the battle of Navarin. 

The allied commanders, having thus destroyed the naval power 
of the Ottomans, enjoined the Greek fleet to blockade those ports 
which they were about to leave. As the Greeks were now 
secured against any attack from the larger Turkish ships of vt'ar, 
this was a service for which they were peculiarly, fitted, from the 
nature of their vessels and their eager desire to make prizes. 
After the allied admirals had secured die Frank population in the 
East ('igttiiist tlieir own alarms, and ordered the Greeks to inforcc 
a rigid blockatle, they undertook the perfonuunce of another part 
of their duty, namely, the suppression of piracy. The great nest 
of the pirates at this time was a small island culled Carabiisa, off 
the coast of Candia, which had a harbour so shallow that only 
pirate vessels could cuter, and a fortress on the top of a neigh¬ 
bouring hill so strong that it aflbrded a secure retreat both to the 
pirates and to the depot of their rapine. When attacked by Sir 
riiomas Staines, it harboured no less than twenty-eiglit pirate 
ships, which were looked upon with some favour by the (Jreeks, 
as maintaining a position convenient for an attack upon Candia. 
The operations of the squadrons succeeded, and this nest of 
pirates wqs eflfectually destroyed. The last act of sailor diplo- 
jiiac^r, which took place in diesc seas, was a treaty between Sir 
E. Codrington and the Pasha of Egypt, for the evacuation of the 
Morea by the Egyptian troops. This negotiation was uiulei taken 
by the English admiral, after a conference with his Uiissiaii and 
French colleagues, on the 2otli of July, IBJiti; being managed 
w ith great dexterity aud skill, the negotiation terminated in an 
agreement on *the pa* t of the Pasha to withdraw all his troops 
from the Peloponnesus, with the exception of twelve hundred left 
to maintain nominal possession of tlie fortresses. On the f22d of 
August, 1828, Sir E. Codrington delivered up the command of 
the squadron to his successor, having held it from February 28, 

J 1^27, to that day. 
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« Wc have already mentioned the points on which the allied ud> 
^niirals demanded aitd obtained instructions at the commencement 
of the mediation. Another point remains, on which they ought 
probably to have required advice, on which they had no instruc¬ 
tions, which had never entered into the contemplation of their 
governments, nor occurred to the ambassadors at the Porte—but 
the neglect of which was ultimately assigned as the cause of the 
recal >of the British admiral. The point to M'hich we refer, w'as 
the right to search such Ottoman ships of war or transports as 
slK)uId offer to leave the shores of Greece on their way homewards. 
The occasion, on which a ,practical decision of this question was 
demanded, occurred two months after the battle of Navarin. It 
was plain that after that event, Ibrahim Pasha, desponding and 
disgusted with a situation which placed him in collision with the 
gieat naval powers of Europe, and which left him so little chance of 
ultimate success in tlic Morea,'meditated a retreat to Alexandria, 
as soon as his personal honour or his father’s safety would permit. 
That he might at once begin his retrograde movement, and relieve 
himself, wdiile he remained, of those who consumed his stock 
of provisions, without increasing his military strength, he pre- 
pai'tul the shattered remains of his ships of war and transports to 
convey home the sick and wounded, and the w^omeii and children 
coimect(;d with the expedition. This fleet, consisting of forty- 
live ships, thirty of which were ships of war, set sail from Nava¬ 
rin, unobserved, on the 17th or 18th of December; although an 
English brig and several Trench vessels were stationed near the 
port to observe the Pasha’s movements. Had all the persons 
on board been Turks or Turkish troops, their escape could only 
have been a subject of congratulation to the allies, who had no 
wish to intercept them, or of regret to the Greeks, w'ho might 
have made'agood prize; but this fleet carried away a number of 
Greek slavt‘s, which have been variously stated at seven thousand, 
live thousand, and six hundred, and which probably did not so 
much exceed the last, as it fell short of the first computation. 
When the ships reached Alexandria, these live cargoes were in 
the most horrible siti^tion of want and wretchedness, and an 
account, probably an exaggerated one, being sent home, of the 
supply thus aflorded to the slave market, our admiral was cen¬ 
sured for not preventing this exportation. He had himself written 
home on account of the proceeding, without being/ouscious that 
it was in his power to prevent it. He was answered by an angry 
note a month afterwards, (about the 18th of March,) stating that 
by his instructions he ought to have taken measures against the 
perpetration of such an enormity, that he should have kept a strict 
blockade of the Greek ports, vvbich the escape of the Egyptian 
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fleet showed he had not done, that he ought to have examined 
if troopa w'ere on board its vessels, and on seeing the Greek slaved, 
ought to have relieved them; and that ad he had done neither, he 
had no security agsiinst the return of this fleet from Alexandria 
with fresh supplies of men and provisions. 

The answer which Sir E. Codrington returned to this rebuke 
was a conclusive justifleatiun of his conduct, though perhaps not 
a satisfactory excuse for his government. It was that he was 
there to execute the treaty of London in the spirit of peace, and 
that a blockade was the proceeding of a helligereiU, which he 
was not warranted to undertake; that after the battle of Navarin, 
the Greeks possessing strength enough for that purpose, were 
invited to form blockading squadrons, which suited their cliarac- 
ter of belligerents; that the escape of the Egyptian fleet without 
observation, did not betray negligence, as it hud sailed so iinpte- 
pared that its provisions ran short before it reached Alexandria, 
the ships themselves being in such a stale of'disrepair, that one 
of the largest (a seveuty-four gun ship) sunk by the way; that 
even though he had met them at the moutii of the harbour, he 
had no instructions to inquire into the composition of the force 
on board, if he were assured that they were proceeding home; 
that the persons called slaves composed the harem of the Pasha, 
and the wives of the 'Enrks, who could not be cillier exannnod or 
taken away w ithout an act of hostility, and linaily tl)at ino-it of 
those who were thus transported, departed wilh their own con¬ 
sent, and would have resisted any attempt at their r<*.srnc. 

Whether every assertion or allegation in this defence be cor¬ 
rect or not, we are unable to say: hut one thing is certain, that 
the admiral had no instructions on the subject, and that the ques¬ 
tion had not even occurred to the ininisiry at home, 'i’he oulv 
circumstance to w hich be was referred by llit; minister for fon igii 
affairs, from which he w'us to draw a rwle for the diieeli<m of his 
conduct, was the declaration which' his predecessor, Sir H. N(‘ale, 
ill 182(), was empowered to make to Ibrahim, that the Urilish go¬ 
vernment w'ould jQOt see with indifterence the inhabitants of the 
Morea either massacred or carried off into slavery. 'I'o this the ad¬ 
miral replied that nothing was ever done on that declaration, and 
that his own instructions, which were eighteen months later, had 
never mode the slightest allusion to it. We must add (and it is 
but fair that the circumstance should be as universally knoW'n as 
it lias hitherto been unaccountably concealed) that the French 
and Kussian commanders, the colleagues of Admiral Codrington, 
and acting under the same set of instructions, when appealed to 
by him, wrote him letters, expressing an entire concunence in 
hia: view of the case. They both coniirmed his assertion that 
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.llicy^ had no directions how to act in the case of llie deportation 
pf slaves from the Morea, and that had they met Ibrahim’s fleet 
on its way to Alexandria, they would not have conceived them¬ 
selves warranted to stop and search his ships of war to release 
them. Sir hi. Codringloii repeatedly applied to the government 
at home for fresh iustructions'on. this subject, between the month 
of March and the receipt of his letter of recal; but the only an¬ 
swer which he received was, an intimation that his majesty had 
appointed his successor. Thus the gallant admiral lost the 
favour of the government, because he gained a victory for the 
liberation of Greece, and was finally disgraced, on pretext of 
having allowed the Greeks to be carried into slavery. 

The treaty for the evacuation of the Morea, which the English 
government had allowed their admiral to conclude at Alexaiulria, 
nearly three months after an intimation of his recal, was found to 
be a piece of useless paper, (for on this occasion he took care 
that the engagement ^lilOuld be a uritten one,) by the negotiations 
going on in Loiulon, and the c.\pedition preparing in the Medi¬ 
terranean ports of France. W lien Capo d’istrias arrived in 
(ireecc about the middle of January, 18(28, he had expressed a 
vague hope that the Morea could be cleared of the enemy with¬ 
out foreign aid. [n this expectation he had been disappointed 
by the prolonged stay and obstinate valour of the Egyptian chiefs, 
and tlicreforc either suggested or listened to a proposal for French 
assi>tunco. The English government at first objected to this cx- 
pedilioLi, and numerous were the conferences held, and the pro¬ 
tocols drauu up on the subject. The cabinet of the Tuileries 
was, however, firm, and persisted in its purpose. At first our 
foreign minister insisted lliat it was contrary to the stipulations of 
the treaty of London to employ force to diive out the Ottomans; 
and imquostiouably the ohjectiou was valid, if the battle of Na- 
variu, which was iiitendedfor precisely the ^aine object, was an 
“ untoward” breach of that compact. The noble lord next alleged 
that ah expedition to the Morea was contrary to the wishes of 
the President of Greece, and would be looked, ^)ou as a violation 
of his authority. The answer of the president, w Inch was trans¬ 
mitted by the return of the courier, not only expressed liis consent 
to the proposition, but his ardent desire for the speedy arrival of 
the French troops. The next set of difficulties thrown in the way 
of the measure related to the limits of the advance of the French 
troops ill the country, and the term of their stay. At length, 
however, the final determination of the Frencli government to send 
their expedition, was announced on the 2f<d of June, 1828, and 
the British ministry not only acquiesced, but (declining to take 
any part in the land operations) ofl’ered ils ft/npa of’ war as trans- 
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ports for carrying out the French troops!! After a conference, 
between the plenipotentiaries of the three powers in London on. 
July at which all the details of the measure were iinally 

arranged, the English minister requested pertnissidn to record an 
explanatory declaration, of which we have been fortunate enough 
to obtain a copy, which for the elucidation of our ministers’ 
views w'e here insert. 

** PiTiject of an English declaration, to he added to the protocol of 
July 18^28. The principles on which the treaty of the (ith of July 
was founded were not to make a conquest of Greece, not to deprive the 
Ottoman Porte of a valuable province, not even to establish the (irecks 
in a state of qualified independence in relation to the Porte, but to re¬ 
establish peace on a permanent basis in the Levant—a pence not less 
required by humanity than by the interests of all the powers of Enroj)c. 
The measures proposed by the treaty w'cre,—first those of friendly re¬ 
monstrance and persuasion, and next those of a coercive nature, calcu¬ 
lated to prevent the collision of the parties to the *var, and even mea¬ 
sures of war are not excluded from those which the three powers con¬ 
templated the necessity of adopting in order to obtain their object. Hut 
the three powers positively engaged to each other, and to tlic world, 
that they would not become parties to the hostilities cariying on in this 
contest. For tlicsc reasons, and because Ills Hritannic Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment entered into these engagements with the belief that the govern¬ 
ment of the Ottoman Porte were unable to re-establish their aiithoiity 
by force of arms, his Majesty’s plenipotentiary has always been in¬ 
structed to object to measures of actual hostility, unless positively forccfl 
upon the allies in the course of the execution of those operations \vhich 
have been uitdcrtaken to prevent the collision of the belligerent parties. 
It was besides the fact, that the president. Count Capo (ristrias, objected 
to the introduction into the Moroa of troops of any of the European 
powci’S. ♦ 

“Events have, however, luatciially altered the situation of affairs. It 
might have been expected, Ibrahim Pacha occupying only the three 
forts of Navariu, Cordn, and Motion, that 1;welve sail t)f the line, and 
more than the usual projwrtioti of vessels of a smaller si/.c, wtaJtl have 
been able to cut off from him all coiumunication with, and supplies 
from, Egypt and q|sewhcrc; and that the (ii*cck.s might have been able 
to make an effort to prevent him from separutiqg his forces, to reap the 
harvest of Greece, and applying the means of transfrort to collect it. 
That various circumstances have contributed to disappoint the first of 
these expectations ; and in respect to the last, it is quite clear that the 
Greeks can do nothing to remove Ibrahim Pacha from the counti^, or 
to render the tenure of his )K>sition in it difficult to him. Count Capo 
fl’Istrias also seems now to express his wish to receive the aid of foreign 
troops. ' In the iii^n time, important events art> occurring in other 
quurlers; .and it is necessary that the allies should be prepared fur the 
probable consequences. Under these circumstances. His Majesty’s 
g(i|l^nnnent adopt ihc measures proposed by His Most Christian Ma- 
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. jesty. His Majesty,dues not feel hiloiself enabled to employ any troops 
‘ aId tbe More^ but he is wiilin^, by cveiy means in his power^ to pro¬ 
mote the shc^S of tbe measures, either, by augmenting his naval force 
in the Mediiteril^Lnean, should it be thought dcs|rablc by .tbe allies, or 
use it, as may tend to give His Most Christian Majesty must facility in 
the execution of this projecttrusting to His Most Christian I^ajesty 
that this measure will be ejected in the true principle of tbe treaty of 
the 6th of July, 1827, that the operations, which shall be carried on will 
be limited by the necessities of the case, an'd that the troops will be with¬ 
drawn as soon as Ibrahim shall have evacuated the Morea by land and 
sea. 

K , 

_ * 

The Freuch expedition sailed in about two months afterwards; 

and, by a mere exhibition of^nilitary parade, and the hring of a 
few guns for form’s sake, ended—by the, retirement of the Egyp¬ 
tians—a campaign, the chief interest of which was to have brought 
a marstial of France and a pacha of three tails to bandy compli¬ 
ments, to attend reviews, and to drink 'coffee together. Having 
. found nothing to do in'the Morea, the white flag was about to pass 
^ the Isthmus of Corinth, with the connivance, if not at the secret 
instigation of the Freuch government, when it was arrested, by the 
aiarins of the English ministry, who engaged France *to use the 
telegraph to convey the order to halt; it ^being-decided by the 
wise‘Athenians on this side of the water that the Morea was 
Greece, and that Attica should still continue.the appanage of the 
black eunuch of the seraglio. When the French expedition had 
effected the only object which the government of England would 
consent that it should attempt, namely, the evacuation of that 
part of Greece by the Ottoman forces, and the news of the event 
had arrived in England, the ministers df the three powers again 
met in one of their interminable conferences, and drew up another 
of their thousand and oin; protocols. The fp^cr, dated the 16 th 
of November, 1828, contains .two resolutions of importance; the 
• first declaring that France was left to judge whether it would be 
necessary, or not, for the objects bf the alliance^ to have a part of 
an expeditionary force'in the Morea for some time longer;,the 
second resolution was of greater consequence, declaring that the 
allied powers took under their provisional guarantee the Morea and 
the Cj^cladeSf without ptejudiciug the.question of the future boun^ 
dai^s of Gteece^ which should be decided in the negotiations 
relative to that country to- be o^ned with- Turkey, which nego»' 
* tiations that power shoifld he invited to resume. This piotocol 
was commuoicated to the-sultan, and its limited object was at 
least not opposed, but it was kept an official secret from the presi¬ 
dent of Grreece, (who ought to . have been apprised of its con¬ 
tents,) till it was brought forward in consequence of the publicity 
VOL. V. NO. IX. • . . . ^ 
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given to a subsequent famous protocol^ that of March in the 
present year. 1829, The first transaction is chiefly rotnarkabie as 
connected with an excellent memorial presented b^ the French 
minister at the conference. ' 

a 

To attain the objects which the allies had in view,” said this <locu- 
nicnt, ' they bad to choose between two results; the first consisted in 
protecting the Greeks against the Turks, anti the second in putting the 
Greeks in a situation to defend thciusdlves. The first of these results 
might be obtained by an armistice, consented to by the Turkish govern¬ 
ment^ or by a declaration of. the allies to the Porte that they took tnc 
Morea and the Cyclades und^ their provisional protection; the second 
result could only be obtained by the march of the Frcncti army beyond 
tbe Morea, for the purpose of giving the Greeks a frontier forbidding an 
attack, or easy of defence. In this l^ter cose the French expedition 
would'act in concert with the English marine,, in liberating Attica and 
Euboea, and in enlarging the <^eek limits to the gulfs of Arta and 

Volo.” • . - 

^ • 

The minor proposhion.was of course adopted. 

This again introduces to our notice the question about the* 
boundaries of Greece, and the numberless conferences and nego¬ 
tiations to which it has given rise, it 'will be remembered, that 
when the allied fleets began to act in the Mediterranean, in exe¬ 
cution of the tre&ty of London^ a certain line of coast was desig¬ 
nated, to which they were to prevent (be tmproach of any Turkish 
armament, military stores, or provisions. That line conipreheiulcd 
the limits above mentioned; the sultan refused to negotintc on 
these boundaries or any Oliver;, but as the Greeks had accepted 
.the treaty which the gllies intended to execute, it became a niatler 
of necessity to fix provi^onally some limits for their operations. 
.The allied ambassadors, after they had left the Porte and dis- 
pejrsed, towards the end of 1827> assembled at Poi;os in the sum¬ 
mer of 1828, where*, in communication with the Greek goverii- 
'ment, and with access to the best means of information, they exa-^ 
mined the question of a convenient boundary, and consigned their* 
resolution^ to u protocol, fixing nearly the same liinitsns they'had 
ddbe at Constantinople. General GiisMeminut, oiie of these 
diplomatists, subsequently drew up a luminous and convincing 
memorial on the subject; the substance of which follows. " 

** Five lines of demarcation had been proposed at didhreut tlmef, atul' 
by difier.ent pasties, the.sni8llc.st including only the territory south of the 
istbmns'of Coriiith, and the largest comprehending Macedonia, I'hessaly, . 
and Fj^rus, as originally suggested. by the Russian government. Be- 
iw^n these tWo, that fixed upon by the ambassadors at Poros and Con- 
^stantinople, (which they thought might be still farther restricted,) so as 
to jhclude only the Peloponnesus, the Cyclades, Beotia and Attica.'. 
This.would of course leavp out Western Greece and l^fissolonghi, the . 
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scene of tlie nidst brilliant Greek’^ploits, and the greatest Greek sacri¬ 
fices, the gr^re of Lord Byron, aod of Marco Botzaris, the most'devoted 
Greek befo. ^;'J1)e smaller limit of the Morea would be entirely out of 
the question, cither political security or tranquillity was the object, 
as the gulf of Lepaiito, with the castles on the opposite shoves, would 
provoke etidless contests, 4nd invite perpetual invasions. Besides, if 
Europe interfered at all to cstahlisli a Gfeek Commonwealth, it would 
be disgraceful to leave the Acropolis of Athens, the harbour of the Piraeus, 
the shene of so many brilliant-exploits, and the theme of so many classi-, 
cnl recollections, to infidel barbarians.*’ 

The advantages of the line drawn between Arta and Volo are 
pointed out by the diplomatic general^ at some length. 

w’ould afford the means of easy defence, it would give a territory 
' large enough for the formation of a considerable state, it would contain 
all that is classically striking within the range of ancient,Greek histoiy, 
and being-already jilmost entirely in possession of the Greeks; would be 
com-eyed to them with little disturbance to property or population. 
Within the districts bctw'eeu tlie above line and the isthmus of Corinth, 
there arc at present to be found a hundred and eighty .thousand Gi^eks, 
while the inhabitants iu the Turkish gatl'isons, together with the troops, 
do not amount to more than seven or eight tbousaiKl men. If these 
])roviiice$ were again surrei)dered to - thc sultau, the Greek population 
w'ould take to the mountaii^s, and the -contest would be again reiiewed. 
Though Eubma must of course be addbd to this state, Candia, the loss- 
of w'hich would be much felt^ by the Turks, is proposed to be excluded. 
At all events, the two populations, Greek and Turkish, must be sCparatbd 
from each other, and have each their distinct Hi>c of defence, ah advan-, 
luge which would be; gained by the proposed limil of Arta and Vdlo, 
connected with each other by-about fifty-five leagues of a mountaiuous 
range.” • 


llcpresctUtitions and discussions on ‘’this -point, as well as on 
the naiui'o of the Turkish suzeraliiete, and the amount, of the 
.,Circck tiibutc, have continued down to the present hoiir, though 
the memorial to which we li^vc yeforred was presented to the 
conferences at the* beginning of the year. * I^ay, so jealous was 
the English ministry ,||iat the ^ Smaller limits should be adopted, 
and the clianocs of cJtlcpding Greece into Greece should be cut 
"off, that arnm^ "'ill* protocol of the 22d of March, it desired 
oiir consul general in Qr^ce to require the willulrawiiig of the: 
Greek troops within the Morea, and ordered tliejonjaii goveiii-f 
jiient to raise the blockade o/frsyesa. refusal .which.,Capo 

dTstrias gave to this e.Ntraoi«Hnafy. mandate, showed that, lif knew 
his ground, and was fit for -the^ crisis—and the French govern* 
-incnt, by a despatch dated' iho 23d of J une, was as pereniptory 
in demanding an explanation of the nnwarrai^tablc proceeding of 
the authorities at Corfiu . ' ' , 
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Up to this timcj” said in substance His inost Christian Maje^ity, 
he had never taken a step in Greek affairs without consulting his 
allies—up to this time he considered the treaty of London as a guarantee 
gainst a collision between the great powers on •whom the repose of 
Lurope so essentially depende(l~up to this •time each of the- allies bad 
endeavoured in concert to fulfil the duties which their League imposed 
upon all. But if one of them''(as in this case). proceeded to act;^ne, 
the common cause would be put in jeopm-dy, and the allijaHCiEl!;’ l^peedily 
dissolved." 

Of the famous protocol of the S2d of Marchj,Woftferi alluded 
to^ and to which the Porte has by the treaty vi%ti R^sia since 
declared its adhesion, the following is an outl^^ 

* 1. The continental boundary linp of the Greek state is to be drawn 

frnm the gulf of Volo to the gulf of Ambracia, All countries south of 
this line to be Included in the Greek state, to which the adjacent islands, 
comprehending Euboea or Negropont, and the isles t>f the Cyclades, arc 
likewise to .belong. ' - 

2. An annual tribute of 1,500,000* Turkish piastres to be paid by 
this Greek state. Greece is to pay the first year only a third, to be gra¬ 
dually increased till it reaches the maximum in the fourth year. 

** 3. Turkish subjects who may-be forced to depart from the Greek 
teiritory, to be indemnified. ' , ’ • 

'** 4. Greece is to remain undpr the suzerainet^ of tlie Porte,’with the 
form of goverpmeiit best calculated to secure its religious and commercial 
liberty. The governineiit is to approach as nearly as possible to a mo- 
narcbml form, and to be hereditary in the foo^y of a Christian prince, 
to be- chosen, for the first time, by the three upers, in concert with the 
Porte. He is not to be a member of the faixmies reigning in the states 
which are parties U> the treaty of July 6." 

The sultan still resisted the proposed terms, because he saw 
that they bad uot been made an nltirmtnm, and that no unity of 
feeling .existed in thb joint proceeding# of the two ambassadors. 
Having refused to admit, in any shape, the treaty of London, we 
|iafl witlidrawrl our minister on account of-his obstinacy.. In the' 
absence of our envoy he still continued to refuse,'and we sent 
hhh back a^pkrently jto justify that obitfnacy. The cabinet of 
the Tuileries, joined by that of St. Petersbnrgli, proposed to pre¬ 
cede the return of the ambassadors by a declaration explanatory 
of the ground on vfhich the negotiations were renewed, in order 


* ^movnt df ihf piiiQpdsed tribute i» conpsrttwely of little moment. It would 
scorcely.b&pia-money for one of the fevooritei'nf the .sultan’s barcro—and does not 
amoiibt'to the r^tdf some English coit^|iij|^gtotleiRen,-at the present rate of the 
Torkiih piastre^ Wh(^ the ,AIen» full quota before thp Revolution, its tribute 

was calc^lpd at^lfofspiM^'fbc piasfi^ was'tlien 96 pence—as appean 
froinE|lM Byron’s notes to ChilwIJatold. .It is ndw about 5 or d pence. But tlie 
trihiiii^M^one piastre, oV one barley com, jnlcrs feudal subjection—and feudal sub- 
yd tile Turk is a brand of infamy. * 
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to secure their dignity, in cese of’ another repulse. To this we 
, objected—declaring that we trusted in the generosity and accom** 
modating disposition of oiir f' ancient ally.” Our French ally, <ni 
the other hand, refused to expose Jais representative to another • 
chance of insult, unless this point, were conceded; and it was only 
by the depafrture of Prince rolignac from his instructions—a con¬ 
duct which the French miiiistry in their vacillating condition, last 
spring, could neither resent nor disavow—that thejr envoy was 
despatched along with ours. Their consent to this measure, how¬ 
ever, was not obtained to its full extent—General Guilleininot 
being sent only as an ambassador extraordinary, for the spe¬ 
cific purpose of negotiating a treaty on-Greek affairs, and not 
as a resident ambassador to the Porte, till these affairs were ar¬ 
ranged. Hence the difference of treatment shown to him and 
JVir. Gordon, on their arrival, and the additional-niunher of shawls 
and Arabian horses bestowed upon the latter. Still the sultan 
was as inexorable on the subject of theiti- missioti, as when he dis¬ 
missed them some eighteen months before, and allowed them to 
wander over the JEgeaii, looking out for’a place of safety for de¬ 
positing their protocols and protests, like the persecuted goddess, 
before she discovered the isle of Delos. The sidlan in fact re¬ 
fused, for the fouriemth time, to listen to any tender of accom¬ 
modation. On the arrival of this news in London., about the end 
* of August, along with the intelligence of the Kussian successes, 
a conference was again called, at which the French and Russian 
ministers were surprised to hear a proposal from the noble duke 
at the head of the English goyermnent,.to disregard, in future,'the 
obstinacy of-the sultan, and to decide on the fate of Greece With < 
or without his interference—giving him, unless he mendeH his 
manners, neither hospodarship qor tribute. A resolution to this 
effect was consigned to a protocol, and all parties rejoiced in the 
spirited conduct which 4liey bad at. last been able to exhibit. 

The next despatch from our ambassador at Cmistahtinoplq 
brought the intelligence that the Russians had passed the Balkan, 
and that.the sultan had at last yielded to the Qreek treaty. How?. 
and on what cond^Mniis? Why, on condition of placing the 
Morca under a hospodar of his choice^ of restricting Greece to 
that Peninsula, of receiving a high tribute, and of refusing, a pub^ 
lie force, a national flag, or any' sign of independence to the new 
state. Only one member of the conference could see in this -' 
illusory proposition a satisfactory accession to tRe treaty of Lon-^ ^ 
don; and, accordingly, the other two resolved to wat,t. This 
most extraordinary political imbroglio —this confusion of tongues 
and purposes in one great enterpiiae, comparable to nothing since 
the building of Babel, would very likely have left the edifi^ of 
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Greek iiidependeuec as unfinished ais that celebtatcHl tower, had 
not the chapter of* accidents and the ambition of conquest done 
more than we \yist)pni or humanity bf its original architects to¬ 
wards its completion. For, dn the. 13th of August, General 
I)iebitsch entered Adrianople, pushing on his Cossacks towards 
the Seraglio. Tlie empire and the nerves of the sultan were 
shaken, and the following article in the treaty signed a month 
afterwards, decided, byihe separate authority of Uussia, a ques¬ 
tion which the triple alliuncp might have settled with more mercy 
to the Turk, and with a less effusion of blood, two years before. 

f ^ m ■ * 

" Art. .10. The Sublime Porte, whilst declaring Its entire adhesion to 
;he stipulations of the Ti-eaty concluded in London on the 24tli of June 
[the Gth of July), I827> between Russi^ (Sreat. Britain, and France, ac¬ 
cedes equally to the. Act drawn iip phthe 10th of March (22d), 1829, 
ly inutaal consent, between these same Powers, on the basis of the said 
I'reaty, and containing the arrangements of detail relative to its definitive 
ixecution. Immediately aiter the ibcchange of tbd ratification of tlic 
present Treaty of Peace, the Sublime Porte shall appoint Plenipotcn- 
lipries to settle with those of the Imperial Court of Russia, and the 
l^ourts of England and France^ the execution of the said stipulations 
ipil arrangements.” . - \ * 

1 ' ^ n 

Whatever conditions Che autocrat of all the Russias had im- 
msed upon the Grand Seignidr in this capitulation (for it de-, 
tefvOs more to he called so than n treaty of 'peace), the 'Furkish 
impire in Europe was virtually at' an end, and Greek independ- 
mce would have been secured. 'Hitherto this colossus of bar- 
larism, though frequently shaken .by external violence, and long 
.lireatened' with ruin from internal decay, still kept on its broad 
base, and maintaining a hollow defiance to Christian Eiiropc, 
iould impose upon its Vassals by its haughty demeanour and its 
Eiypocritical pretences to'}>ower. Its northern provinces might 
bie invaded—its pachhs might rebel and maintain their mutinous 
independence till ffieir successors^ arrived w’ith the bowstring 
bqt Its vita! pi^eiple'wfls iiot extinct, and its fanaticism united 
the mass, when "the distlirbiifg force Was . withdrawn. The last 
eiifr^nchmerits pf it's camp bad not been fiSiifded—thep/M'rium of 
its chief ^as still'uhvii^ted, the minarets o’f ** Stamboul” had 
not been seen by ah my^dihg army, the "sacred standard had not 
been "unfolded for Itb'e protection of the imperial liarCm, and the 
Bosphorus had Uot been passed by Asiatic hordes Dying from 
Europe to ihefr hrii^hl seats. Note the 'magic Of inviolability is 
gone, the fanatictsp^f a barbarous creed has. ceased to act on 
those Who were US'champions, the rnagmficCnt pretensions of the 
£»Ublinie Porte 'have*become a subject of derision'to its own vas- 
the sacred banner of the prophet is found to be oa)y a 
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tissue of silk, embroidered with gold. A small body of insurgent 
slaves—of wretclicil rayas—of Christian Jogs, without a rebel pacha 
to lead them, or a single European state fo assist them, braved 
the whole forces of the empire for seven years; and the troops of 
Russia ill eighteen months forced^ the ramparts of the Hallman, 
and compelled the haughty Barbarian to sue for peace; having 
neither a ship to resist at sea, nor a regiment to keep the fields 
and seeing around him the long arms of the " northern giant” 
extending from the sources of the Euphrates to the north of the 
JJ^aiiube, pressing upon the centre and extremities, and able to 
crush him to death by a single effort. 

“-- ingentes artiis praecelsus Argylleus 

Sponte premit, parvumque gemens duplicator in hostcin, 

Kf. jam altcrna iiianus, froi)temf|ue, hiiinerosqoc, latusque, 

• Collaqiic, pnloraquc, et vitanlia crura lacessit.” * 

'J’lic pride of ihe Ottoman race is subdued. They have s^n 
the conqueror in their cities, they have welcomed him as a relief,. 
and they have learnt to respect the protector of their persons and 
property. The Bospliortis and the Dardanelles are opened, and 
as the Rassinns sweep by his seraglio without his permission, th6 
sultan will be exhibited to his subjects, not as the king of the 
kings of the earth, but as the vassal of a Christian power. They 
will thus be taught to reverence the masters of their master, <and 
be checked in the insolence of their fanatic pride, which led 
them to the aimiscment of killing rayas at their pleasure. 

We rejoice at this result, though we regret, that it was not ac¬ 
complished by a combined effort, and that its accomplishment 
was reserved to confer undue aggrandisement on a power already, 
gigantic; for, in order to maintain the political balance of Eu¬ 
rope, wo never could be persuaded that it was necessary to pre¬ 
serve, with all its aiicienl appendages, in one of the scales, the 
revolting des[)otism of infidel barbariains, to prop up in the heart 
of civilization, and among the ruins of Grrecian art, a power 
which contemns the lights of knowledge, and tramples on the 
rights of humanity; whose scorn of the aphiious, manners,,and 
arts of more enlightened nations, constitutes a chief condition of 
.its existence, and its preserrative against the contagion of iinprove- 
ineut; which, as in the last Greek war, insisted on its privilege of 
murdering its prisoners,* and tiiude piles of heads and sacks of 
noses and cars the monuments of its successes and the vouchers 

• After the baiili* uf the Pluileruni, on the 22tl of May, 1027, (two years ago be U 

remeinberod,) the Turks murdered all their prisoners, to the amount of five hundred, 
bv order of the pasha. “ In passing along the field ol‘ battle we walked among skde- 
torts," says M. lacker, lliey were all headless, tl»e heads being slrpck off to send to 
thcuriAid Seignidi.*^ < • , 
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of its triumphs; which employs tissasslnation and massacre as the 
regular means of civil goveriiment; which degrades both sexes by 
sanctioning the abominations of polygamy and the imprisonments 
of the harem; and which maintains white slave markets in Europe, 
wlfere Christian women and chiltjren are consigned for a few dol¬ 
lars, not only to the hardships of forced labour, but to the hor¬ 
rors of brutal lust. 

The secure establishment of a Greek state, and the indepen¬ 
dence of tlie provinces north of the Danube, are the first fruit« 
of this mighty revolution. For the former we must now have the 
. larger boundary; no si|fis of Turkish vassalage, and no tribute- 
money. Plenipotentiaries from Greece must be invited to the 
conferences whiclf are to determine their fate, as well as the 
agents from the sultan; for though the allied monarchs at first 
kept aloof from the Greeks in .their struggle, and like their (tro- 
tecting goddess in Homer only said, ** let us succour and preserve 
them, lest they perish,'** without condescending to treat with 
them, the case is now altered, since their goveriiment has been 
acknowledged by the presence of consuls and the establishment 
of other diplomatic relations. Capo d'lstrias, the recognized 
provisional president of Greece, foreseeing the result of the Rus¬ 
sian campaign, had prepared for this crisis of his country’s fate. 
'He convoked a new national as|ieuibly of the Greek states, which 
met at Argos on the 23d of July, and continued jn deliberation 
till the 18th of August last, having in that interval held twenty- 
three sittmgs, and passed thirteen decrees, after having heard 
accounts of all the diplomatic proceedings of the government 
with foreign powers, received a full disclosure of the financial 
condition of the country, of the plans adopted or executed for its 
internal amelioration, of the amount and condition of the army 
and fleet, and of th^ budget or estimaljps for the ensuing year. 
The diplomatic documents and financial vouchers were laid before 
the assembly, and examined by commissioners, who reported 
upon them*. Nothing could he more orderly than the proceed¬ 
ings of this oieeting, nothing more fiatterit^ than the approbation 
bestowed on the president’s conduct in its addresses to him, both 
after hearing his statement at the opening, and his speech at the. 
conclusion of its interesting session. 

This,assembly not only sanctioned all the acts of the President 
in the most' entfausiaistic manner, (praising particularly the gene¬ 
rosity by which he given all his fortune—about 30,000/.— 
to tli^ stite), but conferred upon him full powers to treat with 
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the allies in the conferences about to be opened on Greek affairs. 
The Count has tiius put in a strong claim not only /or a provi¬ 
sional but a permanent reign.. • * 

With the support of the European powers, he must make an 
unexceptionable chief iflagistrate for Greece. The allies have 
bound themselves to propose no prince belonging to their re> 
speedve reigning families, and any prince unconnected with the 
great powers w'ould have just as little of an imposing character 
for the Greeks as their present president. The Count was 
elected to his high office by the Greek people themselves before 
the declaration of European interference, and having arrived in 
Greece afterwar4s, he assumed the government with the consent 
of the allies. Though a Russian ex-minister, he was conveyed in 
an English ship of war from Ancona to Malta, where he met 
with the British admiral to concert measures for executing the 
treaty of London, and from Malta to Gre^e, where he landed on 
the 8th of .January, 1828, a year after bis election by the general 
assembly of the Greek people in the Congress of Traezene. It 
is needless, after what we have stated,'to describe the condition 
in which he found the Country. Himself a Greek, he is pas< 
siouately attached to the independence of Greece, for which he 
had made greater sacrifices of fortune and personal ease than any 
other man. Since he has occupi^ his present exalted station, he 
has displayed abilities of a high Order, and a political discretion 
as well as sagacity rarely possessed.* The part which he had .to 
act was one of extreme difficulty^ It was not only necessary to 
maintain his ascendancy over turbulent chiefs and rapacious fac* 
tions without any army or pecuniary resources, that he might hold 
out to Europe a show of r^ular government with which the allies 
might treat, and on the other haod> to kCep Up a good under¬ 
standing with the allies, that he mij^t employ the influence of 
their friendship to niaintaio' his owii power, but he had to steer 
clear of the contradictory viewd and eonflicting interests of the 
different members of the allii^ce itself;' For to show confidence 

-- - - . . . . . m. .. . .- . . 

* The following is an extract of a xecetit letter from MaltaOn the arrirel of 
Capo d’lslrias in Greece, in Jqauary, IBSSf he frmnd Ute country torn to pieces by fac¬ 
tion. An instantaneous change wu visibleall rallied round him. The turbulent ‘ 
cliiefr lai<l aside tlicir animosities, and die people submitted toliia decrees with tflacrity 
and cheerfulness.. Uy a talent quite his own, Capo dlstrias calmed down all those 
angi^' feelings which disturbed the country; as if by a maj^c.wand! he disarmed the - 
people ; by il>c introduction of excellent regulations into the,marine, he mainly>emisted 
in the total suppression of piracy: he has established an efficient police through tbe 
iVliole of' the Peloponnesus; and ^ his energdHc measures, he has more than once 
arrested that pestilence which the Egyptian barbarians so industriously .generated in 
the villages.. Hospitals for the sick, Asylums for orphans, and sdhools for the risti4| ge¬ 
neration, are his works in every direction. It is no wonder then that an enthuiiasdi 
prevails generally through Greece in favour of such a regenerator.’^ . 
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towards Russia was to procure for him tte title of a Russian agent, 
and to displease Great Britain ; and any strong expression of liis 
gratitude toFrtince for her money and her troops was sure to dis¬ 
please the British ministry, who refused both money and troops. 
Yet how could he evince the .same regard to a power which 
distrusted him—which took every opportunity of testifying its 
displeasure at his appointment, and its regret at having been in- 
struiiieiitiil ill forwarding Greek independence, as to a government 
which zealously supported him and his country i 

Before he proceeded to Greece, he dbtained an assurance, in 
September, 1^27, that the allied governments would supply his 
want of resources by guaranteeing a loan for the gerviefe of Greece. 

. Russia and France persisted in this resolution, and England dn'W 
back. '^Jlie three governments sent Consular agents in the spring 
of last year: the Bussian accompanied the measure with a sub¬ 
sidy, and the French was authorized in his jiistructious, dated 
May, 1828, to offer likewise an aid of half a million of francs 
monthly for a year at least, or about a quarter of a million sterling 
iu the twelve months. The English consul had no money to offer, 
and only dealt in remonstrances. The Count, as he had been 
promised a pecunia^ aid by the three pow'crs conjointly, refused 
at first the proffered advance from France lest it should be mis¬ 
construed by England, and it was.only after a confcM'eiice with the 
Britisli admiral, in which he an^unced the necessities of his ser¬ 
vice, and hist difficulties in receimg any but a joint assistance, 
that he consented, to throw hirgself on^France. Since that time 
his embarrassments have increased, and his prudence has been 
proportionally taxed to extricate himself from them. He has been 
obliged to meet his Fi'encli protectors, and thank the h'rcnch 
geheraldbr. the deliverance of Morea at the risk of giving um¬ 
brage to England,, which was oppos^ to the expedition. Tiie 
iiica^iey granted by one ally has very properly been expended in 
spaying troops for extending the boundaries of his country, and 
another ally has ordered these conquests to be abandoned. One 
encouraged him to establisli a blockade of Prevesa, which the 
oUier ordered him to raise. It was thus impossible to conceive 
that be xould 4>e equally attadied to alUthe allies-^ut he has 
acted at once with a firmness and prudence, which showed he 
never allowed the interest of the great deposit .entrusted to his 
care to he .afibctedjlsy fiersonal considerations. Acting for Greece, 
which bad him her provisional ruler, he refused to recal 

Ills troops withm the Morea, or to surrender the conquests which 
they had made SB their >own land, qyeii at the hazard of haying 
England as weir ns (he Turk for his *enemy; and his patriotic re- 
has beeu itwl^iidence of continental Gieecc. 
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Assured from the firogres^. of Russian arms that the time for a ' 
definitive arrangement of the Oreek question, was not far distant, 
he has evideuriy been cxerti^giall the energies of his mind to sub¬ 
due faction—to promolt,* unibu—to establish order—to extend edu¬ 
cation—to create a public force—rto organize a govennneiit—to 
acquire tlie affections arul confidence of the public—and, in short, 
to lay. up such a stock of merit, both with the nation and with the 
allies, that his provisional sway may be converted into permanent 
power. Such, is the key to .bis late conduct; and if he was 
elected by the Greek, people before the intervention of the allies, 
and is still agreeable to them, it seems Scarcely possible that they 
cun interfere to strip him of his po\jrer—an extent of interlerence 
for which they cab assigii no reasonable motive of, precedent or 
danger, and for which those wbo have properly tolerated the 
avowed usurpation of Don Miguel caii have no shadow of pre¬ 
tence. The late itptional assembly at Ppros, which approved his. 
measures and continued his authority^ may not have been very 
dignified in its demeanour, .very enlightened in its deliberations^ 
or very indepen^leiit in its votes. It may have been cprappsed 
chiefly of the partisans of the president, overawed by his troopS) 
or managed by his intrigues; but it was compos^ of the only 
elements for, such an assembly whi^ could be found in the coun¬ 
try. ft was attended by the. prifi^ipal primates and military 
chiefs—by the most distinguished naval commander, Miaulis— 
by the Colocotronis:—and was probablj^ as intelligent and pa¬ 
triotic as any Greek congress that could be called to sanction the' 
title, or to support‘the pretensions of any scion, of royalty pre*- 
seiktud to their suftVages by the joint nomination of the Sultan 
and the allies. No prince, foreign or native,' from Germany or 
the Faiiar, could bring to the dischutge of liis functions half that» 
knowledge of Greece, or^a tithe of thht adnuuistrative capacity' 
and tried disinterestedness ‘which.'.distinguish the Count Capo, 
d’lslrias, who, if he liot allow'edltO he the sovereign of Greece, 
should be supplicated to be ife jminister,. 

Whoever is to be the sovOri^gn of that country,^ thci Greek 

state must be made strong, and Released entirely from its depend- 
aiice on the Porte. For in tlie present dependence of the Porte 
upon Russia,, any nifluefice retained by the-'former over Greece 
would ueCessarily be exercised hy the latter. ^ The power of Ru- 
ropekn. Islamism is at aft .end, Residesi'^'i^ iinporfent that there 
fjliould be an independent ^redk w^ich civiliaatiou and 

knowledge may spread to the •Whole GrceItTace. Noris the olyect 
so unimportant .as some would repres^t it; the present dominions 
of Greece do not comprehend a.popula}^n of aVnillion of souls^ 

• but the Greeks in ISurope are^throe millions, Md in Asia probably 
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two. .I'hey all remember Athend and ^tb^ir original* country— 
they all speak the's^me language,><rihej|kBli profess the'Christian 
religion,—they are all commetcid%nd active,'—they are so ne^ 
to each other as to a'dmit of easy cdhimunicatiou: the improve'^ 
meiits at Athens would soon spread to Smyrna, Salonichi or Cau> 
dia, and the persecuted in these quarters, bn the Asiatic or Euro¬ 
pean coast, would find a ready asylum in the mother country. The 
commercial success of. three, or four small islands in conducting 
the carrying trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and 
the demand for Greek sailors to man the Turkish navy, show die 
tendency of the Greek genius to naval affairs, and the;elasticity of 
the Greek mind when eveu a* small part of the peei^ure of des¬ 
potism is removed. It is difficult, therefore, to limit our antici¬ 
pations of jthe great and glorious career which’this people may he 
destined to run, in commercial prosperity, in political power, and 
. in mental cultivation under a liberal government, watchful of the 
progress of European iinprovem^b, and animated with the recol'< 
lection of past renbwn in ^rts, arms, and philosophy. < 

But for acconipHshibg this object we must have no I'urkish 
interfereuce. .'Hie Greek people must not be degraded in tlieir 
own eyes, nor disgi'aced in the opinion of the worlds by any ac¬ 
knowledgement of the feudal uiitnority^of Infidels. They must 
at the same time be relieved, by the establishment of a strong 
central power, from the despotism of their local chieftains and 
primates.' This w'ill be tbe more easilyaci^omplished, as from the 
removal of their Turkish oppressors, the dependance which the 
necessity of a cointnon danger,* and the advantages of mutual 
protection, created, will be dissolved. ^he same time, the 
president, or regent, or king, or whoeyer.he may be, to whom the 
{destinies of |tihe new stat^ shall be entrusted, inust create a body 
iof regular troops, and procure considerable pecuniary resources, 
yo enable him fo command respect ilbi^is authority, and give him 
the means of executing the* necessary rclbrms. 

While tfae^ are fbp. embarrassments wilh which the bead of 
tbe.Greek^byerhment W'iH haveto contend,it must beallowed that 
hb will have in^other rbspects Certain advantages and great faci¬ 
lities. Tbpiilgli the great body of the bhiefa have shown the brand 
of H^rkjjih Oppfe^lbpf on theif character sH|pu they have extri- 
cati^a thbir be^is/frbm the Turkish yoke,—yet^here have been, ' 
and still exis^ hbimip'able exceptions to tbe rapacity and violence 
which distip^sl^. the«clasB. Sihee tbe days of Leonidas and 
Thermopylm, theye ^rObably has been no man more devotbd and 
UQ affkir more noh|e, tHjin Marco Botzaris and the battle in which 
be fell. The, government,pf Greece will find likewise ep- 
^bj^ed ^.men in Mayrbcurdalo,^ i)etnetriu6, Vpsilaiiti,' Kizo, 
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Soutzo and others, as W|ll aSk patriots in Nicander and Canaris. 
The great quantity of unhccupilg^d land placed by the expulsion of 
the'l'urks at the disposal of tlic government, and in which the pea¬ 
sants may be located, will introduce, if distributed under wise re¬ 
gulations, and protected by a strong administration, some of the 
enterprise and activity of a new colony'. The trade ot the Archipe¬ 
lago* which the Greeks will largely share, if not chiefly engross, 
will enrich the inhabitants of the islands, and numerous parts of 
the continent. 'Fhe prosperity of Corinth and the Piraeus may 
again be realized. Schools and colleges to promote the study of 
ancient literature will be erected, and the Greeks will learn jto walk 
w’ith a more observant eye amid the ruins of theiy former glory, if 
not to emulate their ancient fame- The numerous Greek popula- 
.tion on the shores of Asia'^inor, in Macedonia and Thrace, when 
they feel their desires of .mental improvement checked, or their' 
personal security invaded, by their Turkish masters, will turn their 
eyes to the ancient cradle of their race, for flio'se lights of civili¬ 
zation and that hospitable asylum which a free and independent 
government will hold ^ut' to the whole Gree^ nation, however dis¬ 
persed. European improvements may through this medium^ be 
expected to make inroadS'on western Asia, and the battle of Na- 
varin may be found in its effects t)n civilization only second to 

that of Marathon. * ‘ . 

■# 

O Sommets de Taygete, O debris du Piree, 

O Sparte, entendez vous leurs cris victorieux ? 

La Gr^ce a dcs vengcurs, la Gr^ce est deUvT6e, 

La Gr^fecc a retmuve ses h^ros ct scs dleux. 


Art.. XIII.J4r6inie Beptham, Jurisconsulte An¬ 
glais. Trois volumes,•grand-iii-8vol Lu six Parties. Pre~ 
rnicrc Partie: Traites de Vegislution civile el penale. Bruxelles. 

, * ; 

The appearance of this cheap edition of Mr. Bentham’s collected 
■works connects itself so naturally with the loss which the world 
has recently sustained in the distinguished person to whose labours 
these works owe so ihucb of dieir European reputation, that we 
gladly avail ourselves bf the opportunity which it affords us'to pay 

a tribute to his memory. .' , , , * ‘ 

' It seems natural that a ippn so eminent as M. Dumont, to whom 
England had become a seopnd home, should not go down to his 
grave without a, mark of remomby^pce from some of his ancient 
friends in this country, where hq resided, with little interruption, 
for twenty years, and in which he formed many of those fneudshjps 
which most contribute to matur.e and improve every goo4 quality. 
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as well as to ciiibellisli and sweeten The followii^g''short 
account of him is, in its most iiiig^Wtanr^art, derived from' lon^ 
intimacy, without disregarding the'lr^i^ of the short paper printed 
by his aifectionafe fricnds'at Geueva, immediately after his death. 

Stephen Dumont was born* in the month of July, 1759, in 
the city of Geneva, of which his family had been citizens of good 
repute from the days of Calvin. Shortly after his birth his father 
died,, leaving a widow and five infants without provision. The ‘ 
good widow, placed in such circumstances, supported by fule 
but the courage which is inspired by. motherly love,>€6u1id means 
to educate h^r children,’in a place where necessary knowledge 
was accessible, and poverty not disgraceful. She was induced 
by an anticipation of future .eminence, seldom so happily ful¬ 
filled, to send Stephen to the College of Geneva, where he 
justified her detenriination, nptonly by his ability and proficiency, 
but by the virtuous purposO to ijditck he turned his earliest attaiii- 
•ueuts. He very soon defrayed the cost ,of his own education, 
and even contnbuted to the support of the family, by assisting, the 
private studies of his comrades in the capacity of Rvpkiteurf an 
office to which we have nothing more likd than a private tutor in 
our acadeuiical system.''^ His meeting with his school-fellow 
Gallatifif forty years after tb^ir^ separation at .Geneva, when he 
had reached a high place among European writers, and the oth(‘r 
filled high statioint in the North AmericaW^Republic, might justly 
be regarded aa the best panegyric on the institutions, socu^ty, and 
education of their country. In die year 1781 he was chosen one 
of the pastors of. the city,*and imtnedjately distinguished himself 
so highly in the pulpit, that there rentained no doubt bf his be- . 
coming the most brilliant and the most persuasive of their sacred 
orators. But the troubles of Geneva, in the year 17BC, turned 
the course of his life into another channel. Two parties of oppo¬ 
site principles, one attached to the authority of the magistracy, and 
the other to the privileges of the people, and dificritig especially 
on the .extension or limitation of the ^'ight of sufiVage^ had long 
divided that .republic. The'disputes bAween these tW'o partiet 
gained lustre Irpm Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the most wayward 
and pVrverae of all men. of genius, wlm have approached the borders 
of. iii^aatty^whicli indeed lie appeal's more than^ once to have 
ove‘f|las8ed. > ^The more liberal party roG^iWd the name of Repf'e- 
sentons, or from*a representetipn presented by tlicm 

against the legiitty of <the proceedings of die magistrates against 
die writings and person^f tltat reiioWn^ and unhappy man. The 
magistrates^ Who refused the prayer;of . the petition, together with 

duty .seems to m Vutmialog the Uiudonts on the con^ts of the pre- 

ig lectuwit^aai^ thtu preltthriagthem fer'exeniUtHtion by the Professor. 
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tlieir adlierents, wete tiibnccforward called the Negatives. For 
twenty years a struggle %’as maintained between these ps^rties, 
with various success, wilhotft bloodshed, tiiough not without vio¬ 
lence. At length, in the autumn of 1782, wlien the Petitioners 
had gained the ascendant, tlie courts of Versailles and Turin, 
abetted, qr rather aided, by the Canton of lierne, surrounded 
Geneva with an armed 1‘orce, and, under pretence of some ancient 
«guarantees, imposed a now constitution on the republic, and com¬ 
pelled the leaders of the Representative Party to fly from their 
country. Vutuont was not included in the proscription, but his 
heart had been touched by the love of liberty:— 

“ —-I could endure 

Chains nowhere patiently;—and chains at home, 

Where I am free by birthright,—uot at all.” 

BookV. 

He became a voluntary exile.- He went to his mother and 
sisters at St. Petersburgh,. a city to which many Genevese had 
curried their honourable patrimony of-ability and knowledge, in¬ 
fluenced in part, peHiaps, by the example of their townsman, 
Lefortf w'ho was tlie flrst .tutor, minister, and general of the Great 
Czar. He there becanm; pastor of the French churdi, an^ofliice 
which he fllled for eighteen montlis. But bis views were directed 
to Great Britain, where most of the Genevese exiles for liberty 
had taken refuge, and where some of them were actually employed 
in negotiating with the govurnmeut for the establishment of a 
Swiss colony in Ireland. It w'as then that his connection began 
u'itli William, the first Miurquis of Lausdowne, a man creditably 
and singularly distinguished for his cultivation of, the society of 
men of letters and science,.foreign as well as native. Dumont 
gradually became a friend, or ratljer a member of the family, 
aud he was habitually cousnltcd by. Lofd Laiuidowne on the edu¬ 
cation of his younger son, and on the collection of a library; 
though he was not perhaps formally employed in the superiiitend- 
ance of either. 

^ ill this part of his life began, his close connection with Sir 
Samuel Uouiilly, a man whose whole excellence will be little un¬ 
derstood by the worlds until 'tbey,.see. die.narrative traced by him¬ 
self of those noble labours ofl sdf education, by which he flight 
himself every'sort of ability which is necessary to serve mankind, 
and still more of that selfrdiscipHue, by which he at length formed 
a. character yet more exalted t^n fais.genius,composed of a pro¬ 
bably unparalleled union of tender affectioii with unbending, prin¬ 
ciple, and producing those dispositions towards the.magnanimous 
and lii^roic, which were bidden from the vulgar by the solemn 
decorums of a formal profession, and ^ seldom *found to be ca- 
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pable of breathing so long under, the^ndisturbed Surfaiibe of a 
well-ordered and prosperous comnmnitj^^ The habitual, or ni^- 
chanical f>art of Romill^r’s life, waa i^ecessarily governed by thq^e 
of his profession and country. The higher element, however, 
secretly and constantly blended itself with every thought and 
feeling; and there vrere moments when his moral heroism carried 
the majesty of virtue into the souls, of the perplexed and affrighted 
vulgar. 

Among the closest friends of Romilly and Dumont Was George 
Wilson, a man little known beyond the circle of hia-.^iti^nds.. and 
. that of his contemporaries iii the profession of the.']||J^w* atid One^ 
whom it wouldi be difficult to^ake known to otmrs, without 
. the use of that language of vague panegyric, the abuse of which 
had more lowered it in his own eyes than even in tliose of most 
men- of modesty and taste. It might' be said by as uuafiectedly 
conscientious a man as himself, (if such another there be,) that 
among those who thoroughly fknew him, the degree of esteem 
for him was always considered > as exactly indicative of the degree 
of sagacity and purity of the man who entertained it. Yet even 
be was not more upright and benevolent than his two friends: 
though having less vivacity than the one, and less ardour than the 
other, he M'as not so liable to be allured by imagination from the 
rigid observance of the severe ‘maxims of that moral prudence 
which is the safeguard of virtue. With a j^en relish for pleasantry, 
and perfectly exempt from all gloom and harshness, he yet shunned 
the amusement of Wilkes’s conversation, solely from deference to 
morality. When Mirabeau visited England, about 178(), Wilson 
did not follow the ekample of his friends in cultivating the society 
of that extraordinary man, whose ill-trained fancies were better 
a.dapted to. sudden felicities than to composition, and wliose 
conversation w'as animated by an iruegular benevolence, neither 
.smothered by the profligacy of his youth, nor altogether extin- 
-guiuhed by the intrigues and. corruptions of his latter years. 

jn the summer of , 1789, th« season of promise and hope, espe¬ 
cially to a Genevese exile, Dumont went to France and renew^ 
his a<^aaintance with Mirabeau,. whom he.found oc^piedin the 
.comppaition^ of his journal, (the Courier^ Froveticep aided by 
Diirbveray; Clavi^re, and others,^ who had beep expelled from 
Geheva for liberty. Dumont took an active and very efiectual 
part in it. A^jariety of observations on the Departmental . D^yi^ 
Sion and 'Mui^ipal Administration, of France, subjects which 
have for the4a8t two years agitated that country^ were then pub¬ 
lished in. Mirabeaii’s Jpurnal, by Dumont. His friend Wilson 
msed to. relate, that one when, they vyere. dining togeltfaer at a 

table d*hpte, at Vdlsailles, he saw Dumont engaged in writing 
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^.celebrated . of Mirabeau's Address to tlic 

King'f^i^ the rjeinovar<|| tbi^’j^oops, which was believed to have 
l^n entirely written by hinl^elf. , It,is certain that he reported 
.'sbyeral of Mirabeau's sj^eches, which hp embellished and 
strengthened from his own stores, with that disinterested sacrifice 
of his own reputation to the ’diffusion of what he considered 
tru^^which accompanied him through life. It is no less certain 
thfiOie wa$i an utter stranger to t}ie ambiguous projects imputed 
to those whose general and avowed principles only he promoted. 
Many years afterwards, when asked by a friend to write the life 
of Mirabeau—he answered, ** No! 1 know it too well." 

lu 1791 he returned to England, and towards the end of that 
year the writer of this notice dined fof the first time in his com¬ 
pany and in that of Roniilly, at the house of M. Chauvet, at 
.Kensington; frora^which time he enjoyed the uninterrupted 
friendship of both till thefr 'iast nioments. 

In the eventfor years ^^hich j|[(^lowed he continued chiefly to 
live, at Laiisdowne Hoi^e, or at Bowbod, where the most re¬ 
markable men of Eur<^ as well as of England were frequent 
and welcome, ^ests., ipuring the latter part of them he began 
to form aijuintimate ib'iendt'hip with Lord Holland, whom he had 
known from childhood,'Snnd whom it is needless to add, he loved. 
He was one of the members of the society of familiar friends, 
the Imbitual. visitors of Holland House during thirty years, and 
who saw a succession of celebrated guests of every country, party, 
religion, and ofii. every liberal profession or station, which is likely 
to continue unmatched till another house boasts such a master. . 

His mind was at that time in its most perfectly mature state; 
with much experipiice of ve^^^ memorable events, and familiar 
intercourse with the most emiiienl meu, with an abundant store 
of amusing and striking anecdotes, with that knowledge and taste 
for Continental Literaturfe which was necess'arily the chief want 
and desire of his companious. He had entirely subdued the 
popular and <iacla.inat 6 ry propensitii^S'^^ibh characterize youthful 
. geniiis^ yet without'being in the least degree* withdrawn from the 
love of letibers and the delights of society, by those more .scientific 
pursuits |i^ch, occupied' a succeeding, period. In ISOhfae trii- 
velled over various pkrts of Europe With Lord Henry Petty, now 
Marquis of Lansdow'iie, anil brought back a flesber acquaiibitance 
with ^ the mental, occupations of the • continental»nations,^ from, 
whom England seemed for years to be sepai^ted by a vyider 
channel than that formed by jhaturef" 

But DhtiiCnt bad then opened, a new course of more .simbus 
occimalibns. . Tti 1801 be putilished the TraUe de hesitation: 
tbe ,tnrst fruh» of his zeaJqoS labours ^ give brder, dearbess, and 
'*VbL. V, NO* IX'. ' . ' ■ ' y' 
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vivacity, to the profound and origiu'al sajeditatioiis of Bciitbani, 
hitherto praised only'by' a very , few papeut readers, and But little 
better known, even by name, to the English than to the European 
. public. The extraordinary merit of these writings, manuscript 
and printed, chiefly, attracted his mind towards them; inferior 
circumstances, however, contributed their part to the fervour with 
which he devoted himself to them. Trained in the hasty and 
shallow philosophy which then reigned, metaphysical principles 
were a novelty, in the contemplation of which he was too agree¬ 
ably employed to examine the solidity of the foundation on 
which they rested. ■ Wearied with the common-places of philan¬ 
thropic declamation, which pasised for philosophy^ he ran with 
eagerness into the Opposite extreme of new terms, dry definitions, 
and simple principles. The method of Bentham is undoubtedly 
a powerful instrument for the discovery of truth, especially in 
the juridical part of moral science. It is, however, a method 
which may become more than jmischievous' by the very circum* 
stance of its apparent perfection. 

Supposing every other objection to that system to be‘answered, 
it will be still evident that the value of its application in every 
particular instance must be in proportion to the exaotness and 
completeness with which every circumslance is enumerated that 
can affect the determination of the question. But the enumera¬ 
tion is not complete, merely because the names of all such circum¬ 
stances are enumerated. It is not thus thnt the philosopher pro¬ 
ceeds in those sciences where the success is uncontested. He 
calculates the do^ee of every force that ac^ on a body*^ he ascer- 
< tains the proportion of every element which' goes to make up a 
compound; and an error in either of these respects is, in truth 
and effect, a want of exact mid complete enumeration, which may 
lead to the most false results. Such’mistakes in the physical 
sciences are easily,'detected. . Iiiuthe*' moral sciences, it is ex¬ 
tremely easy to^ $eem to form a cmnplete theory by such general 
and'vague inductions,' because the means,of quick and, palpable 
detection ara wanting. Wherever analysis is really exhaustive, 
■it is the most perfect pf instruments; but where it only reaches 
a semblatVie or exactness, it produces or perpetuates erfor in the 
exact proportion of its seeming approach to truth, ^ihere is no 
reme^y.against this.dangerous distemper but the habit of never 
forgetting that, in ea^ case, the main .Question always must be, 
** How much o|ijeiU:h Enumerated cause is, likely to act iri the in- 
stwee,before Ko show of accuracy, no superiority of 

metho^ Oilti dispense ;witb , this qnestion, or enable any man to 
ansi^n^otberwife than by.approjximatioii. But with thesE^bigh 
ancf^l^nous matten^^ifrE mpst not deal moie largely in'tilts ^placc. 
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The^tta:!^ with which jDumoht perform^ liis task is as generally 
acknowledged, as the |terfect disinterestedness which led him to 
employ so much talent in' elitpounding the opinions and enliven* 
ihg the reas<mings of others^. It is' due to him to say, that he 
always considered the system gs a model, to be indeed alwjiys 
consulted and approached, but never itnposhd without a cautious 
regard to circumstances. It must also be <:d>served, that however 
enth^ly he adopted the speculations, delighted in the method, and 
even acquiesced in the language of Bentbam, that for which he 
.really felt a warm zeal, and consecrated the labour of his life, 
was the pfaictical establishment of that'grand reformation of law, 
which owes, indeed, much to the writings of Bentham, and to the 
discussions which they daily, contribute to spread and keep up, 
but which, 80 ftir from being peculiar to him, is zealously sup¬ 
ported by those wlio most ^^erit from his ihoral theories, and 
was common to him (at ieastwlhatmdre obvious part of it which 
relates to criminal law) with the philosophers of the eighteenth 
coutiiry, who pursued the same objept, though with less distinct¬ 
ness of view, less preciflon of language; and less knowledge of 
the abuses to be reformed. The mind of Dumont moved on¬ 
ward with that of tbh reformers of jurisprudence throughout 
Europe. He does not needlessly question the singularities of 
his venerable master. But hi^^tdchment wa^ to the main stock 
of reforming principle. Thoil^'Who .knew him need not be're¬ 
minded, that if its principles have any tendency to a cold and 
low niomlity, they w'ere in that respect altogether defeated by 
the nature of Dumont; a'man of the utmost simplicity and 
frankness, of a rhost undsnally affectionate and generous disposi¬ 
tion. A man of so much letters and wit could not have worked 
into his practical nature any indifference to art atid accomplish¬ 
ment, to real learning, yr to the only eloquence which deserves 
the name. No man ever less adopted the Epicurean contempt 
for love of native' country arf a prejudice. When Geneva was 
Idotted from the list of cDinmbhwealths, his heart clung to her 
more closely. Those who met him at a remarkable party, at the 
seat of an English nob'leman,in tbe'au.tumtiof ISIJ, cannot fail to 
reniember with what patriotic as well aS friendly pride he exulted 
ill the brilliant superiority of - a lady of Genevese extraction, with > 
an amiable simplicity at which his friends ventured to smile. On . 
the day. that tlie intelligence ..of t||ie restoration Af Geneva was 
known, he dined with an invalid friend, and gave a sample of that 
unaffected fervour in the love of his native country, which can be 
felt only by the citizen of a s^all republic. 

‘He was immediately choscn a member of the Siipteme Coun¬ 
cil of His native city, w'hcre^ conciliating opponents by moderating 

• Y ^ 
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partizans and by gainings the confidence and respect.all,* he 
became in time its chief leader and ornament, as lie would have 
been in more conspicuous and powerful assemblies. He had 
brought to a close the code of law, which, as chairman of a com* 
inittcc appointed for that purpose, it would have been his duty to 
present to the Supreme Council, when it assembled after its vaca¬ 
tion. At the moment when he was thus about to engrave 'hii* 
name on the annals of his beloved country,' to honour her by 
rendering her, as he hoped, an example to Europe, he was cut 
ofF in the full vigour of his faculties, and on the eve of their most 
conspicuous exertion. His labours will Hot be defeated; and 
they will show his wariness as well as his. courage. He Svill not 
be deemed singular or extravagant, and it will be seen that he 
wore the badge of a sect, in order, as he believed, to obtain better 
means for serving his country and th^ world. 

He was wholly untaihted by ||!^1^cal or philpsopiiical bigotry, 
which has corrupted so many of those who inveigh against every 
form of that vice. His friends at Geneva, at Paris, or in London, 
W'ere very far from sharing his peculiar opinions. 

Surrounded by fifty-three nephews or nieces, in the first or 
second degree, the issue or progeny of three sisters, he treated 
them with a patriarchal tenderness very foreign from the scorn of 
some Epicureans for ** the charities of -father, son, and brother.’’ 
In his will he leaves legacies to^ all^ touchingly assuring them 
that they must* not measure his kindness by his bequests, in 
every instance of the youngest child, he seems, with the most 
affectionate solicitude, to have weighed, the needs and desires of 
each, and to have considered all their little claims as worthy of 
conscientious consideration. . . 

His will, which is dated in May, 1826, opens with an acknow¬ 
ledgment worthy of him. ^ 

** *I begin this Testamentoiy Disposition by an act of gratitude 
towards God, for having blessed me with a peaceable and independent 
life, which has owed its chief happiness to the charm of study and the 
enjoyments of friendship.” , 

* He died at Milan, oh a journey t$d Venice, in October, 1S29, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 
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Art. XIV.—1. Armimo^ Tragedia d’ Ippolito Pindemonte, coW aggi- 
wUa iU trd disconi. 8vo. .Verona. 1819. 

2. EpistoUt in 8vo. Verona. 181.8. 

$. Sermonu 8vo. Verona. 1819. 

4. II Colpo di Marlelfo del Campanile dk San Marco mi Venezia. 8vo. 
Verona. 1820. 

5. Elogidi Letterali, 2 vols. 8vo. Verona. 1820. 

0. L'Odissea iradotta in iscivlti, 2 vol, 12mo. Milano. 1827. 

t 

Wb feel M'e have omitted. too long noticing the death of this distin> 
guisbed writer, who was, at the same time, one of the most worthy 
and amiable characters Italy has in modern times produced. Ippolito 
Pindemonte was borji in 17^13, of one of the principal families of A erona, 
in the Venetian States. His education was such as was becoming a young 
patrician, but be early showed a firmupss of moral principle that enabled 
liitn to withstand the temptations to which ,men of his rank and station 
ill life are too often exposed,.cspecirfly amidst the dissipation of a gay 
Italian city. Young Ippolito courted the company of the learned of his 
time, and particularly that of bis countrymen, Torelli and Poinpei, and 
he applied himself zealously to the study of the classical as well as of the 
modern languages. This course of education being completed, be tra¬ 
velled through Ital^ and Sicily, and thence to Malta, where being re¬ 
ceived into the order of St. John, he went to cruise on board the ship of 
the Order, performing the regular p^'jod of ^his caravana, the name given 
to the apprenticeship which the youiig knights had to serve. In the 
midst of his military duties tie founil leisure, howfever, to cultivate litera¬ 
ture, and he wrote some poems, which as juvenile productions he after¬ 
wards destroyed. Havfng returned bonie, arid feeling his constitution 
weakened hy a chi^mic arid at one time alarming infirmity, he retired 
to his villa at Avesa, where he wrote bis Prose e Pocsie Carnpestri, which 
were afterwards published togefher in 1795.‘ In these he paints him¬ 
self, And imparts his feelings to the reader with the most dejightful 
naivete. A spirit grave yet terider’, . pensive yet satisfied, philosophical yet 
pious, perv|ides every sentence of these arid his successive compositions. 
A fare exception among Italimi poets, he did not sing of Jove, although he 
was attached by constant fnendshlp to several accomplished ladies, of 
wboiii he speaks in his poenis^ cspeciHlly Conntess Mosconi and Isabella 
Albrizzi. In 1788 he began his tour of Europe, during which.he visited 
Switzerland, 'Germany, France, and England, pacing the ^eater part 
of the year 178^ in Paris,, at that most memorable epoch. He also spent 
several months in England, of which Country ever after and throughout 
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»11 political vicissitufles he retained a friendly land favourable impression 
for lie had found in it minds congenial to his own» He did not, how¬ 
ever, lii(6 more vulgar travellers, learn to slight his own country Whi^e 
. arnoiig^ foreigners,^ but fostered to tlie last a sentiment of warm atfcctioA 
for the land of his birth. He related to a friend, that, on arriving at 
1 aris he feared be would have little • opportunity of cultivating Italian 
liteiature. But,’ added be, I found myself agreeably disappointed; 
for meeting with Alfieri, and living in familiar intercourse with nim', we 
read to each other our mutual compositions, and I may say that I never 
applied with so much fei-vour to our national studies, as in the midst'of 
. the French capital.” On liis return he wrote a small poem on his travels, 
“ I Viaggii” and a moral and political tale, “ Abaritte.” 

The French invasion foundPindemonte ih his native home. At that 
most critic^ pendd he did net emigrate, like others, to a safer spot, 
deeming that his duty required him to share the dangers, and to try to 
avert or alleviate the calamities of his countrymen. His extreme mo¬ 
deration, and his irreproacliable conduct, bore him safe tliroughout the 
storm, but he keenly felt the desolation of his unforAinate country. A 
stranger,to violent party politics, he felt the degradation of Italy, driven 
to the desperate course of expecting regeneration from the rude hands 
of a conqueror.^ “ Words had changed their meaning;’* he wrpte after¬ 
wards in his Bpistles, speaking of those di^trous times, “ Oddity to 
. one s government became revolt, the saqred names of country and liberty, 
in laws and rights, a mockery, wd, in a cauldron of boiling impuri- 
tics, the dregs of the land, patricians and plebeians, rose to the summit, 
and the good remained suidc and obliterated.”* The town of Verona 
sunered most cruelly in that crisis. Being forcibly occupied by l^rencli 
troops in 1796, although then at peace with the republic of Venice, a 
T^n attempt of the country-people in the following year'to rise against 
the mtiimry drevv the devoted cityijfoe vengeance of the' com- 
matmer-in-ebief, Bonaiparte. The town |i^.^t|iken and pillaged, and 
several of the inhabitants put to death; After ,the fall of Venice, tife 
’fortifications of Verona, the' jijtofk of San Micheli, were razed to the 
groimd. Pindemonte 8 favorite hill of Avesa was also 

destroyed. All these disasters our jweli Meiij^s in Ids Epistoky which 
^yvere published in 1805* In tfie successive occupations of his country 
by Austrians and French, Pindemonte , kept'^opf from the political 
scent: “ f n>oved my steps away from our new masters and their 
imotsterSi, I dm not, aspire ,to. any ofotlje vabated sealts of office; I 
struck not a single ^ora of servile datte^ from my liarp; and I spent 
my days m solitude and silence, wishing to ke^tmeontaminated by the 
common ^servitude. But his was nottlie proud, unsociable misanthropy 
of Alfieri; he hoped wd^trusted in Providence happier, pr at least 
quieter, days, anfl was ^lank^ w]ie& such were granted to liis afflicted 
country. ■, • 

Pindemonte had in early youth attempted the walk of the drama; lie 
pjtoduced at a more mature age a tragedy on the subject of Arminius, 

.V" " ■ .J ~ '^r-i —---—-i-,-r* 

* fiphtola .tt Sclpbi»,|laffei,4l801, 
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the German patriot and avei^r of his country. This play contains 
some brilliant passages, and is remarkable for a certain boldness and 
freedom of style, which partakes of the romantic spirit, although the 
. unities are preserved, and for the introduction of choruses, or lyric 
strains, to be sung between the acts, an attempt which has been since 
repeated by Manzoni. To the publication of his Arminio, Pindemonte 
joined some well-written essays on tragedy and on the French and 
Italian theatres. He wrote afterwards a beautiful little poem, / Sepolcnj 
in reply to Foscolo’s much admired effusion under the same title, which 
the latter had addressed to our. autlior. But in this, as well as in all 
his other compositions, Findemonte’s melancholy is softened by a ray , 
of religious confidence which reconciles the reader to the otherwise 
gloomy subject. 

In 1818 Pindemonte published his Sermonit a species of the milder' 
•satire, after the Horatian model, on the follies of his contemporaries. 
The most remarkable of these are, the one on “ Political Opinions/’ 
which begins by a paraphrasis of Goldsmith’s well-known lines, 

“ In ^v’ry government, though terror reigns,” &c. 

and the other' ** on Travelling,” in which, he exposes the pretensions, 
the shallowness, and the affectation of certain travellers, his countrymen. 
His next production, II Colpo di Martelh» published in 1820, is written 
in a tone of loftier inspiration. A watch having been |)osted on the 
summit dfSt. Mark’s lofty tower at Venice, in order to give the alarm 
whenever fire breaks out m- ap^ part of the city, the men on duty, as a 
token of their vigilance, strike the great bell every quarter of an 
hour. From this circumstance the poet draws a warning moral for the 
citizens on the swiftness of time, and the maimer in which it ought to 
be, but is nof, generally spent. The poet ends his verse by a retrospec-* 
tive glance at his career through life, ^ow drawing to a close, in which 
he shows himself to have been no stern intractable ascetic, but one who 
shared in the joys and so^ows of this world,^ although he considered it 
but as a land of passage./ ^ 

« Troppo- mi piaoque iquest’ ^iglip, b yero, 

Ma per esi^io sempre il rieonobbi^ 

Me riconobbi pellcgrino,Je in alto 
Vidi e sugli astri, la mia patria vera,' 

Che' discordia di parti e di sentenze 
Politiche conftitto unqua non toiba.” 

He published a few years since a Jaanslation of the Odyssey in blank 
verse, which has been much applsud^d in Italy. His latest work, 
'brought out shqttly before hb death, consists of eulogies of Italian, 
literati. , . 

In this manner oar good Pindemonfo’s old age continued to he ert- 
Ip^ssed by the favourite-steidies of bis* earlier years, and in'cdrrespon^i 
mg with most of his learned contemporaries. The deaths of 
and of Cesori grieved him mwbb, abd added to his habitual melanch<^y* 
At lenj^, on the 18th of No^bmber, lastyebr, he himself after a short 
illness, was removed from thie- world, at the age of seventy-five. He 
’ died as he had lived, like a.eage and a Christian, jl'he whole popula- 
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tion of Verona attended his remains to the grave, with marks,of un¬ 
affected grief, and a monument is about being raised to his memory by 
his grateful and admiring countrymen. 

As a poet, Ippolito, Pindernonte ranks among his contemporaries 
after AlHeri and-Monti, but as a philosopher, and we may say; as a 
man, considerably above both. Manzoni 19 the one, among living 
writers, whom we should perhaps, compare to him, especially having 
regard to the moral views and the mental independence of both these 
distinguished writers. . ‘ 


Art. XV.— Teatro Original de M. E. de Gorostiza. 12rno. Paris. 

1822. 

AVitii real satisfaction we introduce the Teatbo de Don Manueb 
Edoardo de Gorostiza to our readers, as wtell on account of the book 
itself, as of the Author. Goro^iza is, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the first dramatik to ivhom Spanish America has given 
birth. He is a native of Vera Cruz | and Mexico has just shown her 
sense of the honour she derives from his genius by appointing him 
'Minister Plenipotentiary to this country. We sincerely rejoice to see 
him'in a situation so different from that in which he formerly visited 
England, a destitute fugitive from the arbitrary government of Ferdi¬ 
nand. Don Manuel received his education in Spain, as the better class 
of Creoles usually did, and in Spahk he wrote the Comedies -contained 
in the volume before us. Th^ wjer^ acted-at Madrid, and the first 
<lramatic efforts of that portion of ,'her children -whom the mother 
country^ has so sedulously studied to Keep down, received the irank 
applause of the best MadriU^o judges. 

The bpok itself is decidedly *cleve»; and even were it less so, we 
should still be glad of the opportunity to say'a .few words more toucliit^ 
th(g new school of Spanish coinedy. Some critics have called this a 
French school, but id us it appears rather a national modification of 
classical models, than, an imitation of thp French theatre. It offers 
faithful pictures of national manners, follidh; and faults, cramped into 
^jiHue conformity with the unities, is very morsd, has little love, (at least 
of the virtuous love which is usually the main-spring of modern 
comedy); and, as may be conjectured, rather uninteresting and dull. 
We could wish this new school, vvliich we think more like the new 
Italian thdn the French, were livelier; but we hail the appearance of a 
national sd^l, evein with these drawbacks, in preference -to more 
amusing jmitatioi^ of foreign master-pieces. The former may contain^' ■ 
the germs of future excellence; the latter jpromises nothing beyond' 
stamnary ine<3io«rity. Ou^, view of this new school will be best, ex¬ 
plained by,a short sketch of a comedy, for which purpose we have^ 
selec^d Gorostiza's/ndu^^cflciapom Todost or “ All need Indulgence,” 
one of the best specimens.that we have .met with. The versification, 
we should observe, is „diat of old sehool, viz.,oQtosyl!abic, aronanfe* 

.; ..i. . . . ■ . . s i-' . . I. . . 

* - Of which the ^sUrvli agree, but not tlie coniwnants; e. g. as in mad, rat, cap. 
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lines, which in the Spanish drama,' hold the place of our blank verse, 
intermingled with rhyme. ' 

The subject of this comedy is a family scheme for the improvement 
of the heroine’s prospect of happiness with a bridegroom selec 
her father, whom she has never seen. The play opens with the ew^c- 
tation of this bridegroom, Don Seyero de Mendoza, whose ungallant 
delay offends D. Fermin de Peralto, the punctilious father of the bride, 
tier brother Carlos justifies him upon that score, but expresses his 
fear for his sister’s happiness on account of— 

“ The single spot staining so fair a picture; 

In him one only fault 1 find. ' * 

D. Vermin. What is’t t . 

D, Carlos. That he has none. 

D. Vermin. A xnarv’llous fault.” 

The father,' son, and family friend, D. Pedro; de Arismendi, the 
Alcalde Mayor of the town, now plot to- cure the-bridegroom of the 
exigeance incident to paragons of-perfection, by entrapping'him into 
error,, and this occupies the first act. 

The second introduces D.'Severo, and his inexorable requisition of, 
absolute impeccability in all connected with him. He enters dis¬ 
charging his servant Gaspar for his first fault in ten years service, re¬ 
fusing to listen, to his apology, and observes— , 

“ Indulgence is'but mental impotence, 

Puerility is tolcratfon ; ■ 

Of folly both are th’ indij^afion. 

Or of a want of moral sense. 

This of my conduct is the rule; 

1 pity the unfortunate; » 

But if in contact brought by fate, ' 

' With one whom proved offences stain, 

Or as a criminal or fool, 

1 view him wl^ Unmix^ disdain.” 

In the same strain he rejects Don Fermin's solicitations in favour of 
the culprit. 

** Pardon my ntm-oornpliance, but my conduct 
Is regulate by my prinoi|ilesi 
1 never deviate from the Ime of right; 

And thence must Gaspar be discharge my service. 

. , D. Ferm. And thus you answer me ^ 

D. Severe, J. answer thus'.’^ 

Now begins the plot against ,thC immaculate correctness of this 
ufodern stoic. His intended father-in-law makes him drink betyond his 
stint. His bride, Doha Tomasa, under tbe assumed character of Doha 
flora, the bride of D. Oarlos^ seduces him info not only falling in lq,ve 
with hef, but likewise into declaring' his pahsion. D. tJarlos surprises,,^ 
the lovers, challenges D. Severn as a traitor to himself and his sister, ’• 
and, despite all anti-duelUng prihciple^n^by his taunts provokes him to , 
accept tne challenge. This occui^s at nigl>t. In the interval betweeh 
the third and foprth acts, the goes off innoxionsly, Carlos l^ing 
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carefully loaded the pistols without hall, and the combatants are recon¬ 
ciled. D. Carlos, upon the pica of not betraying their duiil to the 
family by seeking admittance at an unseasonable hour, draws D. Severo 
inte^ gaming-house, where he is tempted to play, and pigeoned not 
onlj^f his own money, but of a sum intrusted to him for D. Fcrinin. 

In the fourth act Severo appears somewhat humbled, being con¬ 
strained to employ the discarded Caspar to procure him funds to re¬ 
place D. Fermin’s lost money, the misuse of which he thus hopes to 
conceal. We give part of the dialogue, in which Caspar makes him 
jfeel his degradation. 

D. Set). Caspar! 

Gaspar. Senor, I do confess myself 
A most perverse arid drunken porcupine. 

D. Sevl No more of Uus. If that the first discovery 
Of error kindle wrath, time and reflection 
Calm us. No longer am 1 npw incensed 
At what seemed yesterday a heinous fault. 

Gaspar ( aside). If thus my master justify me, sure 
He needs mine aid. 

D. Sev. I’ve ever known tliee faithful, 

(Cheerful and serviceable. 

Gaspar (aside). Praise! good Lord I 
What can have chanced? 

D. Sev. And I would give thee proo^ 

Caspar, of mine esteem, by :^^nding thee 
On business home. 

Gaspar. For what? 

X>. Sffo. For cash. 

Gaxpar^ Already! 

I). Sen. Thoult find some tale to satisfy my father, 

As that I’ve negligently lost my purse. 

. Cuipar..That were to lie.' < 

D.^. To lie? No, we conspire not 
To evil end. 

G«npar. Still’ds not speaking truth. 

I). Sev. Hiou wilt not then ? 

Twill, if that your Hstnour 
On yOur owtt conscience take it. 

D. iSeo. $owtormenting! 

1 take't upon myself. ' , , 

Gorp^. Then I will lie.” 

But B. Severn’s cure is not yet complebsr; he hopes, by hiding his 
transgressipns, to pr08erVe his diarseter, and still assumes the In&Hible. 
D.'t^edro consults' hsm as'a man of strict prinoiples and impassioned 
virtue,, iirdmdble liiiinan afiectimis, whether he .must needs execute 
his magisterud the affliction of a fxiedd. : Severo answers by 

^declamatu^ i^ibn public duty,;Jton[Uui virtue, and Broths; and the 
! Alcalde axtests Cmoe foy the duel, sayittt, hO never oould have mus- 
lered firmness.to do ao.without^.. SeveroTs efihdrtatiphs* The indigo 
nation expressed by tbe whdle'Tamily, incladihg.'^ho ^sende-Flora, at 
euch ^inmendjl^^viGe, fiiiafiy oy^po^rs the bj^ro'a i^rogance. He 
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cohlesses hiuiself to be .Car}oK’s adversary, and proves his, amendment 
by bis answer to the Alcaldes question— y 

D. Pedro. What can excuse you? 

D. That I am a man 
laablu to aU frailties of my kind.” 

This satisfies the plotters; the plot is reyoalcd, and the ci-dovant 
('ato made happy in the la^Vful possession of Imr he had criminally 
loved. 


Art. XVr, —Histoire de VInquisitton en France, depuis son Hahlisse- 
ment au XJIle svecle, d' la suite de la Croisade centre les A fOtgeois, 
jusfjuen 1772, epoque dejinitive de sa suppression. Par E. L, B, de 
Lamothe-Langon. Paris.. ISSiiD. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Inquisition now belongs to history. It can no longer exert any 
direct influence over our business or bosoms; and while pondering on 
the wonders of its {feted time, we have leisure to group the pictures 
' and make sage reflections. In vain a feeble timid cry is heard occa¬ 
sionally in the streets of Paris; the Inquisition,** a word of power, 
which, but muttered between the teeth, wolild pnee have made a king 
tremble on his throne, can no longer afiright us; in vain some des- 
])erate hanger-on of faction may shriek forth with well-acted alarm, 
the Jesuits! the Jesuits!*’; the .cry is repeated in vairious modula¬ 
tions of pity or ridicule, and all men allpw that the holy fathers make 
good school-masters. A tribunal ibr try ing the thoughts, and punish¬ 
ing the wanderings of the imagination, exists in every country, and in 
every form of society. Among ourselves, the Methodists, the most 
powerful, and, excepting perl»p8 the Quakers, the most respectable of 
our sectarians, have an Inquisititm. The' leader of .each of their 
** classes’* is ^und to inquire, npt 'into the actions, but into the 
thoughts of his fellows, aud to .report oh the state of their religious 
feelings. Woe to the backslider iii theology .!—for if is a baker, can 

he expect that the faithful will bread t if he is a grocer, can he 

flatter himself that th^ ij^iU solace themaelv^ with ms tea? But 
even when without rules or method^ wb are all Inquisitors in our turn, 
from the tea-table gossip to the reviewer of books. And let it not be 
imagined that this universal system is without its agents and fami¬ 
liars, its tortures ,and ah|^emas. We do not, it is true, put our 
neighbours into dungeons jbecause they think differently from us, nor 
• we crack their joints, ,or purify their opinions with the actual cau- 
fery; but expulsions from societies, disunited families, ruined busi-' 
nesses, broken friendships, and disastrous loves attest our ipquisitbrial 
jipwer and its effects. > , • . 

^When Catholicism became ideUtifled with political as well as 
^^bus tyraiiny, it is not wonderful this instinctive sort of inquisi^ 
tion should have been modified ^o,icicle a political machine; arid 
if the moral influence exerois^jl, over tlie very fortunes, oi ot|^s by 
men surrdunded with all thqjlies'and afflictions of hunkihiity be 'sb-fatal^ 
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it is not wbttiderful that an inquisitorial body, composed of indjviduals 
cut off'-^by their religious professions from the common sympathies 
which are supposed to bind mankind together, should have framed 
and executed the. decrees of the Holy Office in a spirit not altogether 
human. 

In France, the jealousy of the sovereign, and the comparative inde¬ 
pendence of various municipalities, operated as a check upon the 
growing power of the Inquisition, even after it enjoyed a kind of legal 
existence as an ecclesiastical tribunal; but even in that country, its 
enormities, as they are chronicled in the volumes - before us, are such, 
as almost to exceed belief. The form of the proceedings is exceed¬ 
ingly curious, blit this has been so often detailed, that it is necessary 
here only slightly to allude to it. Established for the purpose of car¬ 
rying on a warfare agctlnst heretics, the Inquisition, by its holy triumphs, 
soon began to find a want of/enemies. That heretics did exist, how¬ 
ever, was plain, because the Inquisition existed; and it became there¬ 
fore necessary to employ a numerous host of spies to penetrate into 
the fastnesses and lurking places cf infidelity. T*lic scope which this 
system afforded for private revenge was truly dreadful, 'flie blow ' 
was unseen, and the assassin secure ; no man was safe—not even in the 
midst of his own family; for it was impossible to be certain that his 
father or brother was not an agent of the Inquisition. When the ac¬ 
cused was cited before the tribunal, resistance or flight was held to be 
a proof of the crime. The chief punishments were, banishment on a 
pilgrimage, excommunication^ exposure on a scaffold, imprisonment, 
and death by Are. . The pilgrims to the Holy Land,'or elsewhere, car¬ 
ried with them a ha^e Which procleiroed their crime, and their sub¬ 
jection to the Holy Office; the excommunicated were driven altogether 
out of the pale of society, and hedged round with impassable interdic¬ 
tions ; the exposed were placed on a seaflbld or a ladder, with the tes*- 
timonials of their guilt, if there happened, to be any, hung round their 
neck, and thus exhibited to the gaze of the people; the imprisoned 
were shut up for life in a dungeon without door or window, receiving 
1 >read and water in a box revolving in a hole in the wall, and in some 
cases were loaded with perpetual chains f the condemned to death 
-^ere carried in. priestly procession to a public place, and burned, not by 
the Inquisition, but by the common executioners of the town,, that the 
holy fathers might be justified in declaring their abhorrence of shedding 
Uood. /When the rare occurrence took'place that the suspicion of 
heresy was found to be unjust, the accused were restored to liberty; 
which, however, they* were bound to enjoy (accordlpig to Pope Innocei^ 
IV.) in denouncing and persecuting heretics. Thb commencement of 
this ftrightful institution is placed by our author at the end of the IStk 
or the beginnii^of the Iflth century. At ibis period ‘the power of 
.the pope was looked upon^with disgust and. suspicion; and the vices. 
of the clergy werer 89 notorious, t^t it bad become a proverbial saying 
aflaoiw the people, when aUutpUg'toanyinfatnousaction, “I would ra¬ 
ther & a priest thftn do so and so.” In Languedpc, the celebrated he- 
r^y iu the A|^|^iuies bad made rapid strides, atid akeady possessed a 
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religipus hiorarchy of its own; every thing, in fact, announced a crisis 
important to the descendants of St. Peter. The proceedings of the In¬ 
quisition, however, during that period of its infancy, are mingled in¬ 
extricably with the transactions of the twenty years’ butcheries which 
desolated Languedoc; and hence the first volume of the work before 
us, and the greater part of the secopd,. are filled with the historical de¬ 
tails of a religious crusade, without parallel, we believe, in the annals 
of atrocity. At length, in the year 1228, complete triumph crowned 
the exertions of the “ army of the Lord,” as it was called; and Imbertf 
de Beaugen, encamped before Toulouse, struck the last blow of the 
war in a manner well worthy of himself and his cause. His troops, 
rising every morning, for three months, at an early hour, after break¬ 
fast and hearing mass, divided into numerous bodies. These spread 
themselves abroad upon the face of the country, preceded by ec¬ 
clesiastics of high rank singing psalms, and to the tune of this holy 
music plucked -iup the vines, broke down the trees, demolished the 
houses, farms, and bridges, and destroyed whatever was requisite for 
the comfort or necessities of men, except the churches and chapels. ■ 
I’hls satisfactorily effected, a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the Count of Toulouse, the King of France, and the Romish church ; 
and tlie Inqujsidon, no longer able to have 

> a kingdom ,for a stage. 

Princes the actors,— 

was obliged to content itself, with individual victims, and the field df 
private life for its exploits. At this period, in fact, the history of the 
Inquisition in France properly begins; M. De Lamothe-Langon’s nine 
' first books should therefore be' regarded only as introductory. 

Overt acts indicative of infidelity, and avowals made vivd vope in 
confidential conversation, wete of course ‘ complete proofs of delin¬ 
quency ; but the negative evidence of an individual’s absenting him¬ 
self from confession and communion i^as held to be equally strong. 
At the council of 1229, some suspected parties were condemned by the 
bishop of Toulouse, because of the . ind^ijkance of the facts- which 
they revealed; arid in th’e s^e year, the determijiation of the Inquisi¬ 
tion to codceal frorii the accused.the names of their accusers—a piece 
of information which some obstinate individuals, determined not to 
allow themselves to be burned quietly, solicited—was openly avowed. 
At this period the bishops were the sole judges of heresy; but Pope 
G^regory IX., in 1233, finding that under their surveillance the evil ' 
extended rather than diminished, removed this enormous power into 
^ hands of the ** freres precheura;” ^d thus the Dominicans became' 
the first directors of the Inquisition in its organized state. A much 
hi^er antiquity, however, was claimed for the institution. The Inqui- 
stuon, say its admirers, was first founded in heaven, wdien God himself 
was Chief Iritj^uisitor, as ithe rebel angels can witness. He continued to 
exercise the holy function in behalf Adam, and Cain, and the^ 
who were drowned in the deluge,^oif*' confounded at the building of 
Babel. Moses acted in his name, when he punished .the. Hebi^s in. 
the desert by violent deaths by fire from heaven and h^pg inhumation 
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in the eartli. St. Peter next succeeded to the inquisitorial power, and 
after him the popes, his successors, who eventually transferred it to the 
monks of St. Dominic. The code of laws by which this institution was 
governed, when it at length reached tlie hands of these'holy fathers, is 
unique in its kind; it recommends falsehood, treachery, and rapacity 
on the part of the inquisitors, and forbids nothing whatever except 
charity and mercy. The 16th article is wbrth transcribing. ^ It is 
better that a hundred Catholics irreproachable in their faith should pe> 
rish, than that one heretic should escape; because the giving death to 
a hundred innocent Catholics i§ no more than opening to them the 
gates of heaven, whereas the setting at liberty a heretic may be the 
means of bringing many souls to destruction.” This maxim, howrv^, 
w*as promulgated long before by one of their fanatical w'arriors, who 
cried out, “ ‘Kill them all—God will know his own I” 

It w'as not, however, without some struggles that the public sub¬ 
mitted to be ridden by so powerful, an incubus. The throats of sun;- 
dry inquisitors were cut, and at Toulouse the lower classes rose almost 
cn masse against the tribunal. In 1243, eight inquisitors arriving at 
the town of Avignonct in Lower Languedoc, took possession of the 
palace of the Count of Toulouse, and sending tn the authorities for a 
list of the local heretics, despatched their party to cut iagots for the 
usual auto da fe. The bailli of the place, however, assisted by the gar¬ 
rison, stole under cover of the night and with all imaginable precaution, 
to the attack of the holy men; and having succeeded in' performing 
the dangerous feat of entering a house which there wbs nobody to guard, 
massacred them on the spot. The mquisitors met their fate with joy, 
sanging Te Deum for the victory of martyrdom they were about 
achieving. 

By the blood shed on such occasions, however, the edifice seemed 
only to he the more firmly cemented; and for a space' of nearly two 
himdrcd years, the history of the Inquisition is filled'with persecutions, 
triumphs, and autO’da^feSf detailed by our * author with commendable 
circumstantiality. At the beginning of the 15th century, the Holy. 
Office in Frahee commenced its decline. The lay powers, with the 
citizens and populace,' had been goadfd info desperation; the bishops 
writhiad against a despotism which interfered eyen with their sacred 
rights; and the l^islature detecting in every ^ct of secrecy a civil as 
well as religious qnence, deprived the Inquisition at one fell ^woop of 
half its victims and half its authority. 

From this period M. Lamothe-Langon traces the decline of the in-" 
stitution with great precision) till at length, in 1772) without struggle 
or convulsion, it expired apparently of weakness and decay, 

The present work, we believe, is the first detaded ‘history of the In¬ 
quisition jn France, which was the parent of those of Spain, Portugal, 
and of die New'World. The author has displayed great industry 
and research in the execution of kis task; but to an English reader at 
least the eagerness with which hedenounces and itomhats its atrocious 
dogu^ appears to he somewhat unnecessary*' 
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Art, XVII. — Operette varie d’lJgo Foscolo, ’8vo. Lugano. 1829. 

The Antologia of Florence, in an article of a late nujmber on the above 
publidfition, which contains several orations of the late Foscolo, among 
others that on the.occasion of the Congress of Lyons, and his tragedies, 
besides bic^raphlulhl details of that*eloqtient and original writer, adds, 
by way of illustration, a letter hitherto unpublished, written by Foscolo 
himself, about a twelvemonth before his death, to hjs friend the Mar¬ 
quis Gino Capponi of Florence. The literary portions of this letter are 
very interestingvbut the statements, as to matters of fact, are so strangely 
coloured by the writer’s own views, that we have thought it only a 
matter of justice to one of the parties who might be injuriously affected 
by their publication, to attach a few notes by way of correction, the 
accuracy of which may be relied' on. We trust that the respectable 
editor of the Antologia will give publicity to these corrections in his 
Journal, and thereby counteract the erroneous impressions which he 
may have been the involuntary instrument of dihTusing. 

. I was in hopes that, in giving you tidings of myself, I should he able 
to forward at the same time my Illustrations of Dante’s Commedia ; and if the 
bookseller had not disappointed me, the whole poem would lutve been now 
jiriutcd, published, and forwarded to Italy. . IVfy first intention was to print a 
quarto edition of only five hundred copies, as I did noy^ckon upon many pur¬ 
chasers, but only among the lovers of fine and correctfljitjons, the librarians of 
the public European libraries, and among tliosereadeVaWpunte who would4ike 
to see him illustrated in a fashion quite new and never before attempted, such 
as I consider it to be, the only one calculated to devetope the poetry, the tiines, 
and the whole mind of Dante. Several sheets of the edition were already 
printed, when through the failure of a banker who held three hundred pounds 
of my money, and through my not being paid by certaiii editors of periodicals, 
among others that of the European lUview, t was assailed by distress and 
anxiety, and calamities insuppdrtable.and .irremediable to me, considering my 
age of nearly forty-eight years; at which 1 find myself destitute of home and of 
books, having sold everything at a vile price to pay my creditors, and not to 
live at their expense, and dishonour mysmf by taking that wretched immunity 
here called the Insolvent Act. Therefore, having paid all that 1 was worth, and 
being left without anything bul my liberty, roy edition of Danle was inter¬ 
rupted of necessity. Nor could 1 have proceeded with it unless 1 had gope in 
quest of subscribers, which I hold to be synonimous with begging; and if j had 
taken upon myself the expenses of the printing, whidi are enormous in this 
country, 1 should have run the risk of becoming again invplved, witliout know¬ 
ing how to extricate myself. I therefore closed with the proposal of a bookseller 
' that 1 sllovild write for him Ulastrations of the Divina Commedia, and of four 
other of.the. great Italian poet?, which were to be contained iu twenty-one small 
'Volumes, and it was agreed thatl should give him die text and the notes in the 
course of two years, for which I was to receive twelve hundred pounds.* Such 
U’Work was not‘very arduous for me,'bating the tediousness of/evising thet^t, 
and of translating and condensing what I had aj^ready written in the Edihburgh 

----..A.fc ., , ---—--—---1--- 

* bookseller wSs Mr. Pickering of Cb|a)wry Lane. The agreement was made 
in 18T4; the aathors selected for illustratbilj.'^re Dante, Fetrarca.Borardo, ArioStd, 
and Tasso; a specific sum was fixed for each}'amounting to*i,‘l]34 in all; that.fot the 
Dante was £420. On the publication oF the Dante, the publisher ivas to be atJlberty 
to relinquish or continue the other authors of the series. . ^ ' 
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and Quarterly Reviews and otlicr periodicals;, concerning our poets. As it 
grieved me, however, to lose so much study and research concerning Dm^te, I 
contrived to retain as much as I could of my first work in this smaller edition; 
although I was necessarily obliged to cramp and curtail much of what I had 
done, owing to the size of the work and the economical plans of the boAseller. 
Such was the result of my labours.* But towards the eitd of that year (1825) 
certain booksellers, who were in partnership with mine ih' '<his undertaking of 
the Italian poets, failed; and Heaven knows how many authors, who lived 
merrily by their pens, have from that time been reduced to poverty in conse¬ 
quence of the failures of those booksellers 1 Walter Scott has lost thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds by them, but Government supplied him with some lucrative 
employment. However, I am neither Walter Scott, nor a Tory, and ^ ant, 
moreover, an alitn —therefore I have been obliged to put up with the loss of 
my twelve hundred pounds, besides three hundred more spent in amanuenses, 
books, and proof-correctors, without the satisfaction of having even a single 
copy of the volume already published; because between the bookseller and the 
assignees of his Co-partners in the speculation of my edition, some half-printed 
volumes and my MSS. have been sequestered and sold for the bcncht of the 
creditors, of whom I am also one: but in the interim, while wailing to recover 
a tenth of what' I have lost, I And myself in great distress, and both my edition 
and my career stopped together. 

** Some copies of the first volume of Daute, published under the title ‘ D«- 
coi’-to soi, testo e xu h opinimi diverse prevaienfi inforno alia storia e alia ermnda- 
zione critica della Oommedia, found their way, I believe, to Florence, and 1 am 
certain that Chevalier ^ccini had one, and you must see to get it apd read it. 
1 would send you a otpy, but I should be obliged to buy it, and it is dear,\ and 
I have only by me a copy made up of the proofs sent me for correction. Although 
my original plan has been, as I said, sadly crampedand curtailed in this puny 
volume, it will yet serve to give you an ijdea of the Illustrations I have prepared, 
and which, I believe, would prove useful and valuable to Italy; the more so as 
no one has ever attempted to take the same view of the subject, and no printer 
or plagiarist will, I think, venture to counterfeit it in other editions. 

“ I have now resumed earnestly my original plan of illustrating the poem 
after my own fashion, and publishing an edition in five volumes quarto. But 
here an edition of a foreign work never defrays the expenses, the sale of seven 
hundred copies being barely sufficient to pay the printer, and to make up for 
the allowance to the trade, besides the most onerous charge of inserting numer¬ 
ous advertisements in the newspapers, without which no book in England can 
ever sell. Add to this* the distress, whether temporary or lasting 1 know not, 
so severely and universally felt in this country; in consequence of which lite¬ 
rature, and especially foreign literature, being looked upon as a sort of lu.\ury, 

* From this sentence to the end of the peragraph is as much a romance as the 
Ultim 'LtUere di Jacopo Ortii. Mr. Pickering h^' no partners whatever with htiii uu 
the speculation; no hrdf-printed volumes or MSS. were sequestered or sold for tfii' 
buneftl of creditors, hoemue they were not in existence to sequester; Foscolo received every 
shilling of the money stipulated for the Uaiue; at the time'this letter was written, he 
was still,labouring on the Comsnedia, tut did notcoinplete it until six months afterwards, 
namely, March, ^827. Sir Walter Scott—us every one knows, and as Foscolo might 
have known-xreceived no lucrative place from government to make op for bis losses.; 

, the official ntuaiion which he still holds, he had held for twenty years before this .time* 
i, t The fint volaine of the.Dante, ^eing entirely introductory, was published sepa- 
l^'fately ia 1825; the jarinting.of th^ oth^ was not proceeded with, owing to tbe Editor's 
,,^<slays, and the poblisberls deterninnatioh to have the whole MS. in hand previously. 
Mor^verj Foscolo received, by agrehmmt, one hundred cojna of the fint volume Ibr the 
exprnii pu^ipse of prneiiting to his friends. 
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be negflectod eien those who cherished it, but who now can hardly 
prQ,vido the ,barie necessams of life. Besides, to tell you Uie truth, although 
many a^t to talh about Bante^ iew understand him: the Cmnmedia iS' a book 
for Italians, and for the Italians, living or to come, I have destined my labours 
an4.my‘iJilusi|tratio^s.5 could therefore be oertain of disposing of two huQr 

dred ud fifty copth of my edition in Italy, I should not be oblige to throw 
nyray,.money baibrehand in advertising in the newspapers^ nor submit to the 
tr^e allowance required by the Bnglisb boohseUers. Tbd two hundred and 
fifty copies would make one half of the. edition, and at one guinea a volume 
would produce* about £l5W, which are,requited for printing, the work. I 
sbonld then have for ray pains the other half <Sf .the edition, which,I would en¬ 
deavour to sell partly here by way of exchange for hooks which I stand in need 
: (having^old most of mine to provide the means of subsistence,)-and partly 

pp.the continent to the p^lic libraiies, &c. 

“ 1 feel extretniely anxious, my dear Gino, not to lose the fruits of so many 
years* devotion to the study of. Dante, of the middle ages,-and of Italy. I began 
to act the parts of a critic, an antiquarian, and a pedant, in the Edinburgh 
^view, in order that they mig^t know here at last ^omit gua jnaxmtd AiUts^ 
in times when the hum^n race in Europe was hut^hle to understand him. I 
went on idlerwards writing articles and pamphlets upon our poets, intending 
. to. sharpen my tools by it, until at laft 1,became tired and sick of the task, and 
yet continuing the trade in order to cater vUttiett cants, the only useful 

result of my lucubrations was having learnt h<^ to ihusthite iWte^ poemi 
To this last I have applied so intensely and': ^ that now I feel I only 
want time''and means for going to press; .and t wt^ to^o this the more, as, in 
finding my w^ through tha poem and the ohacuve age of Dante, I think I have 
had a glimpse by which to expbre also (he unknown fifties of Homer, and tbe'^ 
state of Greek civilization ^that period. .1 intend, therefi>re;'«mxt to print diy 
version of the Iliad, illustrating it after the mannet' 'of the Dinind Cemmedta^ 
and I shpuld insert in the last volume a Greek text, ih which 1 would avail my¬ 
self of the new remarks of Wolf, H^ne, and Payne Knigbit; and my text should' 
be for the uim of the modem Greek^, in-order to persuade .them at len|^ to 
read in Uomerriot spirits and accents, br» murietd feet and hexamet^. 

' ^^'In front of the quaiilo edition of Dante, begun and interrupted as 1 ’have 
smd before, a long polifiual letter was tp have appeared,-address^ to the literrdi 
of Itafy; a letter served perhaps, but true, and usefid, one day or anoftier. fifty 
pages of it were already printed; but as. the. letter conld not afterwards he 
included in Uie smaller edi^on, iiwemains now half printed, vvith the irest of ^ 
MSS., in the haiids of the asi^ees, and ih^ipay-do what they like with it: 
but, should I ever publish my own editiou.of.Dnttte, I shall insert the letter, or 
if I must give up my plan for ever, 1 at leaiSt will pint the same on some oteer 
occasion, bv making only a fevi' .alfitiattons at. 11(0 be^nning.. To the Iliad, 
s^o, I could have -wished to , piii^k a^ mUtical riisoourse, in the shape of a 
Ifdtat, addressed to the Greeks! on-, the amura of t|^> sacred and uofortnnate 
^ntty; 1 should have wi8b^,»lfi(flwi,8^‘to. publbhsimultaneously the first, 
volumes bodvof the Commedia and,'of the .Iliad, ofwbeh last 1 have now com^. 
pleted the.versitm of nine books, whkih, rilyislon wd reseafoh,’! '' 

do riot think'Unworthy of the publm. printed in. the Florence 

.dfridfeigfii, liiave jpolisbed, so dial if jou! will app^r like a ftex- 

tblerifm living image. I, at teis:'n;aMh4^t, hate a copyist wh6’fe eXU^fiUS .' 

' T — - - ■- ■ - ^ 1 " ■■ . . - . 

• Soma of file cotisidersdonft so feieijUy '^ii^'^n >this psntgrsfih may have 
Mr, Pickering tepaoie iri brining oat dwo^rWanfei oi DiUite, the M&of whw^Hf. 
vemaini in hU handk Ihvo -Mitems «f die <ilnt volume have bMn elipsdy pdn^ Ip 
Italy^Him great encouragement, it must be sllOWcd, for the'Ski^ish pablinl|^ to pro¬ 
ceed wtlh the remainder* 
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passaged <K»i» the other hooka, which I 

peruwh and you will tell tne meSiod of tSslat- 

-^SSlS^o'SierLpl.«» 7 ’:^^ 

should fow y«»” S>Sm proise,-but never 

. butofEnglandrforhere^ooksinfoi^ifg a^ the travelled BnglwH 

wU st^eed, 4nd John Btttt.lsdn the rig *,JL«ehendin« th^m. Nor is this 
talk of foreign ^tiy and i^ot pre»?nd to 

said id disparagement of , iret 4 'one way or anoAer, I 

^ write texl «e iml*flf at to let ih. ri«<U 

puhf^andprivt^jkt^rMt^i^ political discourw 

N.t-'!.^!. It&wa offite. -S’ ^ 1 “??“' 


oul iiY ^uic w?wT t Aail iHmv the enmitv Qi uoin 

Nico^ia^i«others., Itoo^^ cohcemihg^e 

and Anti.Cia8cans.yot nhtok havTstated, and the inferences I 

gramrta^l.q««l^t^j»“ pot to cure the evils of the 

haye fSout £ to a« out at least the ongin 

^KsAisi.that the Italian has 
lljifliit w ^ „,! thikt it ifi sklifiittcu language end nothing else^ 

t'heW 




and popular iQiom av uns?# -. 

?e 4t and fttlgdltei^^d ht^ 

|U frt«a^hsAl> nMt Itolilto^ ttultitodfi,of (.hto we^ but 

, ™ y i. ^ ■ 1,^’ ■ 1^1 I III .I 'iir ' I . 


^ntlwf i^twh other. 
, roNo^b to bfiite a short 
hittfo'lt twSbe ihh'lmgth 
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' a people able , to tti^brstaad lrhat is written, and to judge of matters.of lan- 
gttage and of stjfidi but that only, not now, and never before ihen,> 

“ Several other'papers on the history of the Italian language (for.it is only 
from the niattej^bf-feej:'history, wad from the ^^ssitndes of literature, that wo 
can deduce useful theories,) were written by me and inserted, in a periodical 
which began with tn&gnif&ent preamblea and promises, laud ended most rnise* 
ratdy,! meaa.the lEuropean Review. I, then, forthe sum of £940, gave to the. 
editors fourteen articles, styled' Epochs of theItalitm Laqgu:^,' each of theip 
embracing half a century, from the time of the.jprstlE'rederic (Barbarossa) until 
our own days. Ihe first three or four epochs waice published, but the proprie¬ 
tors foiled, and I did not receive a penny, haying disbiirsted of my moiiejr niot 
only thirty or forty pounds in copyists and>'translators, but as many again to 
lawyers, through whom, at last, I succeeded in recovering die MSS. of,the un- 
pjifolished epochs. I should like to condense them into one work, which X 
Vrould dedicate to the Academy of La Crusca, with the motto, St^e but hear—’ 
although the Montists and Perticarians, with the whole of their brotherhood, 
should foil upon me. But my dear Gino, gu^ brevi firtes Jatulamur ato 
multa ? I am within sight'of my fiftieth year, and besides the ebb of spirits and 
confidence and strength.which takes place at thfo age, fortune now pursues me, 
so that I have few hopes of either living long to work, or of working 

sufficiently in order to live^^ . * >“■ 

This melahcholv letter whs written on of September, idSfi, 

and on the 10th of September, 18^7', Fop^Olo was no more; of him 
and' his works we may haye something hb on a future, occasion. It 
would appear, that he was born about tlfoj^ar 1778, which is confirmed 
by an, article in the Aimo Tee^rale ,'{qj Theatrical Animal of Venice,) 
quoted by the Lugano editors of hts works, , By descent of a Venetian 
family, he came into the world on board a 'V^e^ian m|m. of war .which 
was taking his father to the island of Zant^^ ^ien. n d^p^idency of the 
republic. His mother, how>hver, we believe, was ad Ionian, which ac¬ 
counts alsc^;jfor ‘ the mixture of Italian’and '6reek in Foscolo’s first 
educafion and subs^uent literary taste/ . 


Art. XVlII.-^Z>teBildi^^; .wn K1^ 

(The Sculptor?; a NcweH.hy *2 theile. Berlin. 

1829 . ' •' • ' _ ■' 


The German w<jrks>f Action their way into this 

country have been chiefly by their hot to 


say extravagancer»-;*talfia, of Jghhiji .•pij^ Jemqjws, or npvejs of exag- 


gerated pasuon, «6ntii!(ieat> 

with’ Sch^r’s Robbers and large majority of 

our countrymen have fomhCm 4Msel^^ imaginary standard of 
tbe Germaii^Sthiha and to the I^ama, . 

tniajia^ n^stal^jt some of of, late explmned, 

introducing to their readers’* of the mmy s/mhp^^ 

of ti^ddy wiSoh at present v tenant? in 

coih^, the pubUt? favdur, in-i^liap^ iOf onthua 8uMty,.and 
padenca. as ltoanoe'floet|jjfpt^<lSri^ a lei^l withJf gor- 

geai».:Trw>dy^. 

. equally engag^- tlie. aftentum of the entoc. Pne.qf the^^ wh«|i we 
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should almost say was tlie .reigning favouriti. in Germapy, isi altogether 
unknown here.’ Tb(a school in question might be termed the MsthetiCt 
and alike disdains the aid of artihcifdly contrived incidents in awaken¬ 
ing ihterestf and the assumption of didactic dljgnity, through the en¬ 
forcement or elucidation of,any moral precept; InasroUtJh as the 
‘scholars of Germany (and what reading German is not in- 
4uded in this denomination t) are' fully convinced that ^asure, not 
instruetioni is die legitimate business of ,the Muses. The pleasure, 
however, whidi this clmw of their votaries purpose to afiord is very 
harmless,' and, our readers wiU perhaps tlrink, not very seductive, 
being wholly intellectual in Its hature, and destined rather to gratify 
those ^cultiea that may be termed metaphysical, than either the heart 
or the fancy. But the views of tliese Iflovelists may be best explained 
by a few sentences from, h^aroltne von Woltmann's prefkce to her /Jo- 

*• * 01_ ‘ ^ ' ' ‘f . ■* 

vtu^. She says, 

V Thehna idea,of tbeibllowing: .pages was given by die singular provisions 
of the iarotly entail ofan' old nolde German house, and by a wish to make use 
of the poetry that lies in the^iart and in the life of the Sculptor for a work of 
imagination. 


following tale was not intended as a poetical attempt to inculcate a 
moral example; nothing was thought of hut the circumstance, its hero,*and 
his art.* In the end, die story appears to prove that man destroys his own 
happiness by violently releasing himself from the oppressive relations in whieli 
Nature-hnd placed him. > Jpritself the remark waa gratifying to me, as this is 
.'aspal-eleyatit^ truth, never.to be sufficiently taken to heart; but it wsu no 

^ 'e of mine to exemplify it by my nanative; this has produced itself 
^ 1 the nature of $hiugs/’ 

^ vWe are decidedly of opidioh that hotbiie of these novels would be 
in'E^ngland;. W.we conceive that, ibr tlie sake of tbr ori^nality 
at' leastf '^mi analysi%, 0 f one;^ .as ^ brief as may be compatible with our 
.. <rlijecc*r^the giving a idea o| riteir character—can hardly be un- 
■acjcejitable; ahef have rejected Dix BitoHavaa as our specimen of 

'Irchool, chle^ <m account of the literary reputation eqjoyed by its 
'i^;aUtbtfr ill Germany. She is the wi^bw of a voluminous historical 
rfptt^ in the cmupfArition of whose works she is 
to have assisted, aod is herself the authoress of several works in the 
linaa.#i^histoify' i^l^^aamaiiee. > The production before us we moreover 
i td^nfc. wleaa of its clasa^perbaps because it admits 

mtM As the whole story grows 

out m ettuded to in the premce, we 

A'odrtdiQ>W^|l^' Gbtibt of Auf&mried and 

Bis^ of or .ibur centtffiea a^ iwas 

.. eqi^lty name , as high as possime, wd 

.^ftpdni ms race as for 

dts headt'^ ioeoibpadble objeets, he 

deviae^l^im'fiflfrt^^ mem of entail... The estates were to re- 

pfm of rite whoie^raearsTery,descendant of 

^ mate iuidTnaiime, to reeeires out of tli«m a yearly allowance 
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Bul£cifj|it to support tho l^nour of* the name even in externals. The 
managsmcnt'^of the estates wai^ committed invariably to the eldest 
it^l'e of the eldest branclt, vrho was to reside in the Castle of Auffem- 
ried, to enjoy the title of Ohmnn, or Arbitrator, of the family, and to 
have the demesne lands as compensation for his trouble. At Easter of 
every fifth year, the vt'ltole race was to assemble at the castle, and live 
toother six W'eeks upon their joint prop^ty, in order to strengthen 
tlieir family ties by social intercourse^ to deliberate upon their com¬ 
mon affairs and interests, and to commemorate their founder. Any 
Auffemried suspected of disgraceful conduct was upon these occa¬ 
sions—entitled by their founder Uneage~days—-to be tried by a tribunal 
.com^sed of the male Auffemrieds present, {n'esided by the ObmanUf 
Olid directed by sopie eminent lawyer. If found guilty, the convicted 
offender was tq forfeit the Aufiemried name and heritage. The spe¬ 
cified crimes by which such forfeiture was to be incurred were, for 
men, cowardice, for women, unchastity, and for both sexes, unequal, 
marriages, denying the family name, and following any ignoble occu¬ 
pation. * • 

Towards the end of the last century, the reigning Ohnann was a 
melancholy widower, who lived retired, devoted to the memory of his 
wife, the cultivation of the^fine arts, and education of bis oi% son 
George. In this last employment he was. assisted by a young 
logue, — AngUc^ classical scholar, who, however^ hliiefiy kept the father 
company, whilst George, except being tauglyt Greek and Latin, was 
'left pretty much to nature. That, under such tuition, he ran like a 
deer, swam like a fish, climbed trees like a squirrel, and- sealed rocks 
and mountains like a goat, are in Germad* novels things of course. 
But he likewise learned mental activity from- the example of his father 
and his tutor, and mental energy and earnestness from their conversa¬ 
tions; whmt Iris uniform and tranquil life gave his character simplicity 
and depth, and his enfoureige of art, t.e. pictures and casts of antique 
Statues, together with the local beauties of Auftemried, impressed upon 
his sense the eternal forms of beauty. These eterpal forms of beauty 
the dawning artist soon began W embody or imitate, by carving with 
his knife upon the roc^ andfthe trees.. 

This poetical system of educaumi ia early interrupted by the Oly- 
mam*s ocath* The regular sueeeissoif the next brother of the de¬ 
ceased, is a hushing per8<m>~^r Ecmiomist luid Utilitarian, without 
Mnse of etertud or of any . < 1^ ^removes the statues and 

iriettirea into lumber-rooms, spend# hra days M his farm labour- 
era, and wears home-^tnade clothes; ‘Of eourae George’s sense of etw- 
nal beauty . 18 'shocked at'th^ldea Of diafigttrmg his person with an ill- 
made suit» m A violent qdvr^l epanes^tWOen the uncle and nephew, 
which is only appeased* hy<itbe^ axrivdyt of a package of clothes, for 
- Geoi^ and ois cousins, .sent bj^*a,younger diplomatic uncle. 'But a 
diore importaistly mischievoils peOe of economy is the pbiAann*s 
tnisailtt toe j^moguet and sendiii^lils son and his nephew to the ,9^4*' 
bge aehool, to wlui^ he has tlie> sm of hisqwU tutor;,'an 

,,igttot<iDt pedant,^^0 ^ flattery has contiived to obtain bis patron's 
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full confidence. To'{iudli tuition deorge cannot submit, and tSkkes to 
]61aying truant tmd moddling. His first performance in'^this way is a 
Iferoumi a sort of denotaph to his father's memory, consisting ofBuirts 
of his father and 'futor, with 'a Venus in the character of one of the 
Tates. The, village pe^<^ii^ complams of young George's truancy; 
the Ohnuaw h enraged at what he> deems handcraft in an Auffemned; 
and the young artist, finding his situation intolerable, runs away, sup¬ 
plied , by his kind cousin and' confidant, Annie, with a well-stored 
■purse and'portmaiiiteau., .' ’ 

His liignt, is dir^md to ah university ^heire his old tutor, the 
pfdlolo^f ie a j^omSsOTji; kiid pnder whosi carb he proposes to com¬ 
plete hw education—wpttng to his uncle, Ae ^nvoy, jpr the Where¬ 
withal. lie finds the professor absent upon a Iciehtific expedition, to 
Egypt;.blit accidentaiiymeets with asca}pj^r| employed in maSiiiig 
from a portrait the statue of a bewtifii! youiig iady, for her father, a 
. Polish nobleman,’ resident at Horace. This artist George paptivates 
by the geniushe displays in fifst,sketching; end then modelling, a far 
superior design for the settle ^ question, and yet inore by pointing 
out in the lovely, expressive,. atiid laughing feafiir^ of the portrait, a 
something datk and.itoyst^btis/^l 

a <".*What knoWait thoti.^^lf'^is ekclahned the inaster. * She has it— 
I calf it the uOfbrtunsfi^ fbr ubtieed it. in the facesihl .those who have 
died a vident death-' Gei^e un^sc^ shuddered at fhe amer/' 

The master teacbes-l^ige the^iisejof the chisel,- makes bim; study 
anatomy, and then to eWeeute. in iparble the statue he had 

/ modellM. We trattsls^lJi^e* detih^tion of our hero's feelings over 
this first work m marble,'*'^ 

'** With a tmmblmg;fannd.{Gn^^ blow that was to call forth 

the,beautifulkirm. TBot of hiit work; it 

.filtkl all His tbqi^ghts W|d 4Taiy ftroka was iostiuct with lift; 

upon eachTfolioW^ of fiirtber success, 

4 . iiis .pecH^ form'W? a^tedle, liul >- 
yeloped in a thick 'tkft became thinner .fpd tkinii^. One member of 
. body .after the otkkt .m^e' fenjb .iii iHi prt^psf ebtgamer, lightness, life and 
^,|ilHmuty^|og^er Vdfh'tkk aMi^di^es' sjtm^ qenataeiltii. He swam in. an ocean 
tiuift..iie 8iw;.bci|l Every flower be- 

t|t|ifiged .«d' its wrea:^ with the distin- 

gttfthinl curve of f^|Wiats‘'% >it8fnaflve4oftdd^;^^ He 

'bad a.iftnse^ofJifl t ^•'> pulsation of 

..j "of every neir^ in'the 

viag’%dt)g-Warn h^ eviaW pres> 





form he wrofttht 

Sure-of ftte'da^^ 
-"•Witkv^r 
rftmbiued'aiii eqjjkki, . 

' accoimt the 

^n^*s 

This wofic' ^u%\iS 
. benefieeplli^ I 





^ fMbili W* ■ ^ 

Hs^eotliad givH tW sebarest 

c4ier, |i^,vi|aoie 
~ t'he ^ 





of oiiir '^ifug ari%t's 
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feeling^ ovet bis work. When group is finished, George refuses to 
purposing to tnke it with hiin, a,s his best letter of introduction, 
lo Italy, wnitjherhe ijs going, to, coihplete his professional studies; but 
‘discovering.tnaati^' to be n ityrannical iniser, who suffers his family 
to pine in wsmtji /sickness and drud^rvi. amidst, his hoards, he sells 
Hjector ^d Andrc^alohe, nnd places the , proceeds in the hands of a 
lawyer, to he strictly applied to’ the support *and education of the 
sculptor’s family. He, iiien repays to JhMy,,.with a recommendation 
from his master, to (]!anova, reaches R(^e,* and Pief to the Vatican. 
There the first mitique he sees is a monumental figure with the face of 
his statue of the Young ,Maiden/but at a rip^ age, and having the ex> 
pression of bis funereal Venus at Aufifemried. lie is startled at the 
r^emblanc^but th)b impression i^iel^ced by lihe' si^t of the Apollo, 
the Laocooh, &c., upon whi^h he gazes with^ thh .feeling, ** and that is 
stone, the work of human hands—pbssible tmkis art!*' 

George next presents iutroduefory^ letter^ Cahova, who, pleased 
with the talent enhil^itj^a m^jhU drawing admits him to work in his 
private ^/udio, and ipparts to him much of his,, own skill. But Canova’s 

spirit 4 hot congenial to that of our hero^ i ^|}0 i ' 

did not so much imitate the antique as stm^t^t^ pMietrate into the secret of 
its perfection; and herein he found it: no law in bis repre¬ 
sentations, save, what die conception io^pbs^, to think and feel this 

in deep simplicity, to coht^plate it hs 4ucid beauty in the statue. 

He placed tne essence,of beauty not'aialiiOm'm^ inntcheiy exercised over the 
^ senses by the pleasing, the soft, the dati^te:;vlie it likewise in the cora- 

K Teteness of die single parts of a health and force, in 

eir harmony with earn other, and' widi> th#m^ of the whole which they 
form.” ' "r '' i ■ 


Upon these principles George, in C{Ukoya’<s aiuo^i ^ statue 

of Paris and a bust of Anme, which enchant^ tha celebrated master, ,and 
are generally admired. But his latmuirs-are ;imich ifiterrupted by Ca- 
nova’s visitors and habits. Georgia’sgi^us is dse^ he requires stillness, 
and having ^Conceived a group' of TpeseiM 'and ^Beirpn, he resolves to 
execute it ^ " '■ I''■' ' ' ' . 

** The work was ia:c^|dialiiHl j. Ille tmd^hhtSSl mstsd the silent^ of finished 
labour environed ttite gmupl&vthe hi^htnAl^iOf completion in which it stood, 
towering over its crater,him ar'be looked 
up to itr—his che^^)l^owi1lg, hi».j|Smast\lhr^^ wd» joy, gratitude, con¬ 
scious power, yet alMlidy col>fen^p)^ngr!it^ alien to himself, con- 

mmpUting die %tw^mess the achiever from the 

achievedv- •. ' *' * * ' 

■ 'His stadia was the reputation which 

the ffronn of the Theseos- hadislmadiksuba^^ i.GeonEe found his work sur-: 


<* 'Hissfi(dia was the reputation which 

the group of the Thesena hadi^Jpqarai^^^ ;4&sorge found his work sur-; 
rounded. %.i dense mredkof ifcdihjj^w exclamations of ‘ Shi- 

peadousi* «>Magnificedt!V<;3Mglp^ but uttei^ in the tone 

of rapture, urtetrupted the. of admirable 

statues, by die sigk of this high^'U^m^s, mute life. He saw Ae group; 


towering in Its colossal jase, iu(|~ 
humiihiiy^eveiy fiskhd^hecmid^ 


l^n ftton the .m6re youthful . 
strength, and life.^' A wl^j^r,^ 


mtmntmg 'author dut to ncMi MU 

preffhM upon hipi 4ith enthusiasm and oai;igrato|a^diis/yet ifrtth:W 
reaerve. ,<^ i^ sides he perceived, admirafio^^ j(»yr-ahd aialdsSthjis en? 
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lered. It was almost too much to bear. Id one -hour, certainty ol lore^ cer¬ 
tainty of fame, the beloved a witness of the latter, and in his soul the conscious¬ 
ness that it was not undeserved/' 

The novcl-ish parts with wh|jph the JSstlietic portion of this un- 
English production is relieved, are less to our purpose, though they 
derive their colouring, if not their eii^istence, from the hero’s artist-lhel- 
ings and situation. ’At Rome he meets with Florcntia, the lovely 
original of his first statue, in circumstances which casta shade of disre¬ 
pute upon her conduct and'character. Her family having returned to 
Poland, she is living alone, for the avowed purpose of studying music, 
{her genius for- which resembles George's tbr eculptnre,) under the 
protection of a bachelor duke, somewhat deformed, but a professed con¬ 
noisseur. She is introduced to George through^ series of nmtifiea- 
tious, contrived by the duke out of curmisity to see what effect the 
beauty, which unseen he liad poiirtrayed, wifi produce upon the artist. 
This effect of course is, that be fiiUs violeitfiy in love with Florentin, 
who returns his passion, but strives to conceal her sentiments. The 
fair Pole's birth, though noble, has not the equaUty required by the 
good bishop in the wedded partners of all passible Aufiemrieds; but 
despite this, despite even her suspicious TCiation to the duke, George re¬ 
solves to marry her, and submit, for her sake^ to be the first Anfiemried 
ejected from the fhmily—a ^'om' the hitteitiess of which he deeply 
feels. During the growth of this passion he is involved by it, and by 
the artifices of Giuse]^, a scholar of Ganova's,- who forces his services 
upon George, in appear^ces of ingratitude to Canova, and of various 
other offences. In t]^e\4pd>Floremia’s conduct is explained by the 
discovery, that she is the wife of the duke, the marriage liaving been, 
for family reasons, temporarily concealed; and the catastrophe of the 
novel, after her death, (she is drowned through the duke's officious 
folly,) is GeorgeV trial and .apqnittal before the Auffemried tribunal. 

We-shall close our brief sketch of .this .Esthetic novel by insertii^, 
a$ a specimen of Frau eon Woltmann's powers, in a style different from 
that of our preceding extracts, her picture of the recovery ^.Florentia’s 
coixe out of the Tiber. George has been for months imprisoned through 
the machinations of thb duke and GiusOppef - CklliDva effects his libera¬ 
tion,; and he is flying to the abode .ofFlorentia:, of whose marriage and 
death he is still igqonmt^ when his attmition » caught by a boat rowed 
by men in the duke's livery, which an imtneuse crowd is {uixiously 
watchii^. As he gazes,, . , ' 

** some- icommofion ^l^iesied towards the'middle of the ^ver. 'A wild* 
looking head, the t^^oa'^kad iludi bf exertion fii'the face, a brawny sfioulder, 
rose out of the yellow Tiber. 'The left iim. waslabouring under foe 
water. Now ifblh^wed. d se^nd. up^home head, ifs brown uems hanging 
doWn in the liuivtps. were lifpm foe pale'foce; it met the sun¬ 

beam,, the eyes glamd^inifodisfigfoed 'beau^^dlk^ fsg» of Florentia. Hie 
multitude raised a cry ofldfoentation. The little msid^ in the boat stretched 
her anus towards the whbre fot’ hfotsMful fbam vfos lieen higher and 
higher out of foe- stresml' The'boat wif towed fhltndr. A secotm WMfoce 
^hpeamd hidden' hdiii!^ a fnaSs of white folds, 

uktteieS, Wfifot in a^fonf garment that 
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Ajlt, XIX.—fFafirrioo. Au Qhs^ol .Bwrmont, Pav, Mery et Bar> 

th616my. Pads. 1829. 8vo. 

Mi^as. M^ry and Barthdlemy, wbntn the French government were 
absurd enough to push into notoriety by the prosecution of their poem, 
called Le Fik ik J/HammCi seem detesmined to leave no part of the 
history of Napoleon untouched. They began with Egypt, and they 
have arrived at Waterloo; this poem, which, it seems, is a compo¬ 
nent part of another, is now prematurely published out of its natural 
order, for the sake of having a fling at the new ministry of'France. 
The partner-poets, coiibeiving that they should lose Uie market for 
their goods if they were to wait dneir due season, have hastened to 
present the latter of their production to the public first: thus kill¬ 
ing two birds with one stone, tor they give birdi at the same time to 
a poem and a political pamphlet. The most important element of both 
this class of writings is understood to be’fiction, and although Messrs. 
Mery and BarthSlemy have no other chdm to the character of either 
able poets or pamphleteers than IhisJiotee, stUl dta bold and onginal 
manner in which ^y apply that figu^f of speech commonly t^ed 
lying must entitle them to tbb marhea ^lipprohation pt all admirers of 
mendacity, plaiu or ornate. 

The peiusal of this poem of** would have stmply excited 

our contempt on the'sebne of its ialsj^ibod and imbecility, did we not 
fear that the opinions which its writers wilfidly assume toom malice, 
may be entertained- by nutny pf -theif countiymen firom ignorance or 
vanity. The idea that a. great mid powerful, and on so many points an 
enlightened, nation,-can be blinded either by vanity or ignorance to the 
nature of the misrepresenttMiofis contehlib^s^inihiB wretched pamphlet is 
too painful to be loohed dver. In stlenc^. . Tim ..prejudices and falte- 
hoods respecting England and Eibgl&htnefi, which are mdustriohsly in- 
fianked by men ivho caH iih'i^tielms the. i^ieraZ writers of France, may 
be productive of the most al^hiovbus consequences; It is the duty 
of every gne* who lemaikstbehi'^ and oah coritnuute to their dissipation, 
to use his efforts ^ tbot s^pbse. ^hey embrace a. far wider field 
than the there battle .Waterloo, uhfbimess with respect to 

that engagement is b good specim^'^pf {their ^ untmo. The aberra¬ 
tions of Messrs. M#ry and in the present instance, are en- 

tijmly confined to it .fuid’Ip. the British army—so sb^l 

our remarks. 

.Atoppg the earliest pb- 

seiy^idbos on die a^BHy English, m their visits to 

field of IVateiioo, dip arayi 

• ^** Et la foole fit-Tatuise 

' ' Touefaait ' 

' 'DansteihUBei^^l^M^ 

Pour jbwrmer Isi ^ 

Confiife.bh gM tohvetfir dom ^ peuple sbbson, 

' Bs in ^ent ifidults k id|jiiaef entsrite 

"Les vieux contes du Prince lifoiy. - • . 
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Aussi, depi Qoinbats la'chance al^atwre, . 

D'ojie pi^ 4otit$,use habilla leur ;histoire^ 

1/Anglais ,1a pMt)iia mo^nti^ sur des tr^teaux'; 

De leur ‘dnad^eaua vain^uetii^ its trin^traient la merveillc, 
Omnie de$ ^rvenuSf''weniHahs de la Tetlkf 
Eiai!entkxh''pifwum 

Us avuent un de I'Ecbsse 

Jeta dans Hyde le plaa'i^ seta colosse; 

Le cisean dtt scidpteur BtattU eirle cjtigant. 
Cbang^atatetapitafilgtiKee^^iiglaifeieffigier 
ll cuirassa de m . ‘ i. 

II fit du pygasdiB un gigaot •; 

£t les lords. piilentaSy fibat^onnant later tie, 

Se T^aient 4fi (d^mjp fie]^44 .ylfittqnit Achillc. 


11s allaient idp^tatats 




Ces mots, plus dtafs efieote dani^leifir bouche Bretoiine, 

Tombaleo^t coninte un relMta'd’tltai'Urtalnta nmnotonle^ 

» •(. Totijoors: Wateiloe, ^VV^lii^^ /. 

It would seem tliat tbe ** 8tiip$|itef!6wdbn the'bapks of the Thames'' 
had no trophy to^lMiast o^. ontbfe;6f Vlbtoi^ to enliven the evenings of 
** the*old manor^hohse/^in t)ib httiervwbetween the exploits of the 
Black Prince aiP<dctieid>''anjfl.T^^ ^dilhigtoh at Waterloo: that in¬ 
toxicated witb thb bven success, tliey ipeized upon 

ibia battle as a subjecttriumphypast stdtues to the 
l^dr Of a most jtlae,^ the ohao^es 

dn.Well^ton, Waterloo-t^Welll^tol^ WaterloOy’in mi unpouth voice, 
.and ^vith the heavy monotoUj*^^ 0 ^ u m It would seem 

ibkt Boi]^p^tut^'^'4rb iut as their hero's bulletins. The 

rCcolleitiibEis t^no eouUjtryur^’ vipl^^lluua ptdr bwn, whether of modem 
. or ancient ^ib^t3it'« lhe^ 1 M^bleini 1 i^^t^ of Na- 

'^ poleon, of wid^h ^aterlw iiKM .we history of which 

the$e psendo-po^ mdi^afif^ Imo may know notbine 

mc^e, IS Ml of mia^iaWtdr fire-side. Victory was 

80 far from be^Va ra^ JfirW^ banks of the 

. ^Huunes'petals, that Marlborough 

' kip lus arii^ m:,th« illlhud the mouths of all 

which is utterly 
as a qf tlie petty spiteful- 

' 8Upk|(!^;'lU' eirrpr. .and nursed 

‘ ^ ^ " 4%^.;^#4l)pdl«iior tha^uglish, the poets 

f- " 

icrime is, therefore, 
idesetiption of the 


Aftei'iOBie 
proceed to Cl 
^ General Bert 
ter of Franett,' 
to be revenjira- 






Shetihes, 


They proceed in their'design of re-establishing history in all its in- 
tegrity: it is done by ti series of lihes^ in which it is pfflcult to find 
one which dees not, i^ntain a falsehood. ■ To begin with the descrip¬ 
tion'^ the.first movement w’ith which tb^ battle of Waterloo opened: 
the attack upon the Chateau of HOjagoutnont by the French left, under 
the command of Jerome. 

** Vers lesdignesJOi^tonnes 
Tbute rarmi^e en feu ebranleen dix eolonnes, 

JdrOxne le preimer, rersleur droite pMssd, 

Vent que le sang d’un rdl smt le premiec: versd; 

Son aile qu'il dstraineau fond dO'le . * ' 

EropoVte d’Hougoumont r^ceintq cnfneHe; .. 

£n yain ssl defenseqrs cherchant 1 Wi des hpis; 

Poursuivie et forede une fi^nde fi>is, >; , , . 

L'dlite des Aaglois 1^ monitse lepHe 

le dtf ’ 

Every one who knows any..thing of |^'«hi^le pif Waterloo knows 
that the oouritry-bjDhMt ^ l|oiigopm9ja^^:;frdht.of British right, 
was a place of so iinporiance tbkjti alwi^ys, been, called, the 

key of the Jfuke pf 'l|f^!tng^n'$;;|i09^^%; 1l(t Wes fified with light 
companies of^ gu^% and somptM^n siatioped in the 
wood attacW to ;,||^ii8t this tke efibris 

of thirty mopsa^ mei^^sybo attackp^^f 
after another,, hpf wlipr,i;^yer 

their efforts, sThe and .atone 

time the. diateau ppiai^ed,jtk8*|s 

and acting in tke faw its 


King of Westphalia neither djidi ^p^Ji^^we hefiev^ he ‘S 

his blood there j he parrmd, .w,|,b|ppr,^^(cndre;akp^ from the field. 
«<^assesd»i>glidsl . 

m des ■. - ' ‘. 

'Nal A'nti^ nf^eh'aine;' ' 

dW esii^r, 

- dejhiftiuU^ 

-'Poiw.g^spsis laW^^WJw. 
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This is a libelloos character of the British soldiery, in imitation of 
that of General Foy, wh,o had had reason to know them better. They 
who speak of either the English, Irish, or Scots soldier, as a mere mer¬ 
cenary, are either grossly prejudiced or basely malicious: to say that 
on the day of battle he works like a journeyman fqr his pay, with¬ 
out courage, and without fear, is to betray an, utter ignorance of the 
fact, and small acquaintatldb with either human nature or the result of 
institutions on the character of a people* It is true that the men of our 
array me not selected either from theiqost moral or die best-looking of 
, our citizens, but that is no reason why thciy should not shar^ that 
spirit which is common tp the whole British race. There is no people 
naturally more pugnacious than the British. If it can be said of the 
coinbatiTe cock that be merely figlitss on the arena because he prefers 
to live well in a pen, and^not because his blood rises at the sight of an 
antagonist, then it nuy be similar^ asserted of a British soldier that he 
adcltt^at his ^t, or makes alliiiiyonet dwrge, under the strong impres¬ 
sion of his shilling a-day. others is in him, on the contrary, a strong 
Spirit of adventure, a femilessjieaire of ccuttM andh vehement looking- 
back at home, a pride in the BritishJianfe, and all those noble feelings 
which spring ^rom,lmttonal 'rec 9 llc^^^ But he possesses not merely 
the crarage cd* attai^, which he shares with savages, but the courage 
of resistance, acour^ the rarest, and most valuable of Ml, for it is 
compoodded both oT soul and hoi^, ^his is what opr neighbours 
cannot understand: .when he stands to bp shot at, and run down fpr 
a whcde day, they call hipi thejickkit vumbik, mar courage et sane peur: 
«h^ litde^dtoam with.wbat fesiim he ia when the order is 

at length given to move forward they may, however, gather an idea. 
It is mis hotUm whi^ .ehdAire8, ,aiid never tires, which animates the 
last struggle of all, combined with fine:physieal qualities, which renders 
she British soldier mymcihle in ,|he jeld. The Frenchman may be 
equally brave: but he fights, in a St%to^ exaltation, which is liable to 
evaporate ; he is motMscKCr hke.hts owjd^ampagne: besides whicli, the 
f'j’encbhasea hnck,ol||entImen^;^M series to gild actions with 
•^^8^ ofhmoism* \^ 4 ottr militrn^ apeedies ere, clothed in the most 

« What will they think, 
naturally fidl into 

cM^ileafd a h^tiifiieittal, turn, orphtase. Such is la garde 
%t:wiscdc not, and,never have smightto 


ue ouf. ncwnnours naturally mil into 
al, turn, or phtme. Such is iib garde 
f^e^ not, and^neyer have. sought to 
1^ F^chi we idb almost too gene* 
fiur In r|ti^ .Let us quote 
Igi cnn.iQl the best Military writem^f 


'the'^tinlOny.o^ 'Oaneri^^iijid 
die day, a^ andh^iai^^ji^ 

. ** there i 

the actual of 


t.- i. , « supenor to the EuglUhia 

the actual fioo of ; «»»- aimy m which military instruction 

Is entirely dimct^' to.te .pebd^ is hs hhtthiaive The English soldier 

is strcugly ihtsM huH wmi ^nstare hus emmwed him with mudi eon- 

h vmy well 


-V .:r. -"1 

armeu. 

mornii 


'Igruafiti^' 


swim and' shows 

idirihfi^peca>.h% flank or 

tm m a 
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pitched field situe thejf toae ammanded by the Duke of Wellington.-^HUtoire 
de la'i^mpagne dAl'Amtie AnglaisCf Sfc. 1815. 

** Mais comnie de la mer la vague renaissante 
Mine, ik fbtce de chocs, une digue puissante, . 

La colonne Franqaise, en rapides torrens, 

Dans sa demibre charge rcross let detts rangSt 
£t la mort mille fois, ou donn^ ou iepue, 

Au idilieu des carr4s agrandit une issue. 

En.vain les Grands>Bretons, iinmp)>i}es et froids, 

' Se reforment plm Unn en carrbs plus etroits, 

En vain des aiitres monts regagnen^ils la cime, 

Partout la main de fer les suit etl^ decime. 

L’orgueilleux Wellinetoh, gui pdlit pour sesjmrtf 
Cuirass^ de soldats* Itouffd de seoours, 

De son armee entire attend la derm^ hewre, 

Donne de3 ordres vaina, cr<^ ks braSf et pleure. 

What impudence is here i On the united testimony of every British 
officer present, not a single square of the An^lo-Belgic army was 
broken for a single instant the whole of riie day: * they never formed in* 
any other position than the precise grotftl^ taken up m the morning: 
that the number in the squares was gteatiy diminished is true, but 
it was by ^he artillery, an^uot the iron band of the cavalry. On the 
contrary, it was in thete ineffectual diarges of cavalry against the 
British squares, which lasted half the day, that Napoleon’s cavalry 
was destroyed, and which greatly coiitrllHited to his utter discomfiture. 
As for the picture of the Duke of Wellington tr&t^kng for hislfef 
crossing kis arms, and tacepingi it is simply puerile, and unworthy of the 
gravity of refutation. 

The notes are even more offensive than the text: we are called ** the 
conquered at Waterloo,” by a stroke of impudence more than Gascon, 
and the entire credit of the utter desUiiction of the French army and 
its consequences is given to the^Prusslans. General Gourgaud has fur¬ 
nished the poets with a long note on Marshal Grouchy, which is simply 
a repetition of the St. Hdenu nteMtmgmes'. Comte de Grouchy has, 
however thought fit to gii^ it a fiat donid. in Jthe Constitutionnel, and 
promises a complete refutation of it in' a short time. If the facts re^ 
apecting him 'are as completely den^urU as those wUch mhite to the 
Englis^i, his^otask will be an easy one. Having neither time, spaM, 
nor inclination, ibr farther notiCe;’of a pqMication which derives its '^ 
only claim 16 ndtiib'e from a popular clamour; we will conclude by un¬ 
hesitatingly asserih^, tfaaf it doc^' iipt^ contain a ringle sentence which 
ii hot more or lesa a fidsehobd^al^’Oapai>ie of a ready and simple 
proof of being so. , 
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FRANCE. 

ixL. AUlt'iMiY lias a. uiiTu ««hidii of hi* Huiitry ^ the Conquest of JEng/tend hy 
the Normans nearly ready for pqhlicabon. 

]tf. Cuvier has made a wy fovuurtfole Keport, in the name of die Commit¬ 
tee appointed by the Academy of Sdences, on ue scteotidc collections made 
by M. Charles clanger} daring his travels in the East, from 1825 to 1829 in¬ 
clusive. The Committee cottdade that the Academy should represent to the 
Minister how important it it to smenoe that the publication of M. B.’s nch 
collections in Botany, 2!oology and Entomology should be given to the world. 

A Prospectus of the worh has since been published, under the title of Voyage 
one lades Ofientaks, per ie Nord ds PjBurep$t lee prownces du CaucasCf la 
Ceorgse, CJttaeme et la JVersei satoi dedUads Uipographtques, et statsstigues, et 
dutres, sur le i*egou, la Jla de JavOf de ^aursce et de Bourbon i sur le Cegp 
de Bonne*Esperance et Ste. It .eHH form four volumes in large 4to., 

with two folio Atlasses coutatning 200 {dates, of which 8p will be coloured. 
Three of the yolumee will contain ^pSTerrative part, and the fourth the Zoolo- 

S nl and Botanical portions. The |Mihtpa>b<m is pn^posed to be divided into 
rty-five livraisons, at ten Hrancs eatdk. 

A transiatton into Prendi is aniuittneed 'Of foe Stuudeti der Andacht, or 
House of Devotion, of which there have been twelve editions in Germany 
durmg the last twelve years. The translation will be published in 8vo, vith 
a large typo, and m weekly partf. 

^ ^ ■■■■■■'' ■■ ■ , 

Mr foicAan, author of ebase elemenOtty wothsOm the German language, and 
OewinUi Preceptor to the Duke of Bordeaux, is engans^ in n translation into 
Fredeh of Meerea's celebrated work on foe Polity and Commerce of foe Grejrt 
ilktions’'of Attd<{u^y, of which an account is gleeto in onr present Number. 

* ^ 0 . . . 

SeviiMIl of the JM^ChdleMioas rehatve to French Histoiy, winch have been 
fot* sevieral*ybafofn ppogtesa, are now broii|fot to a terannalion, and others ate 
on foe woiin df bhfok itotopleted. The Cwketfon of Memoirs relative to the 
JSktor^qf Fhskce# ewted wptb Notea end Prefooes by M. Petitot, and divided 
^ttto two aarlea, hajHUsI been completed, senM in 52 m the second 

in ys 'ifcdntiMi, ea<fo Mthem with very C^fons liiddxei< The Colleeim of ike 

"iialiiig FHpMM ntwatnlet, foc<) e^^ 
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from 422 to 17894 with^dissertations relative to the Lost .Laws, the Archives of 
the Kingdom, 8cc., Messrs. Isambert, Tsullandier and Decruzy, is also ra¬ 
pidly advancing to a^nclusiou. The twenty-fourth volume, just published, 
comes as low as the'lp^inDing of Louis XIV . The ^ws of Louis XVI. have 
been already published; and four more yblitmes, whicb will comprize.the rest 
of the Laws of Louis XIV. and those Jpf Louis XV. will appear shortly, and 
terminate the series. . ' , , 


The ninth volume of Count Segur'sHistoi^ of France, commencing with the 
reign of Louis^XI. is now in the press; 


The travels of M. Caill€ to Tombuctobjj i^itediby M. Jomard, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
are announced to appear in December. . ' ^ 

The AbbC* Chiarini, Professor, of Orientoi. Lan^agcfs in the University of 
Warsaw, is about to publish in two volume!, 8vo. s^Thsory if Judaism^ applied 
to the Riform <f the limelitet in uli'the Comhf'ke^^l^Ui^pei intended ul$o os a 
Treatise prepariUiny to'a Rreneh J'etsion f tke\S^iiylohic~T^ The work 
will be divided into three-parts; the JSr^ an examination of all the 

authors who have‘ written on Judaism m' wli1i|p‘Codtiitiries^ and languages of 
Europe; the second exhibitii^the true anti.social doctrine 

and ^rnicious tendency, ^supported by the 'Talmud and other 

obligatory boolm; the t4i>d^poibtingout.dieldi»t')Sffi6eciodti means of reforming 
the Jews, and resolving the greet problem SO debated end never decided, 
namely, that of rendering mem happ^'aind ttsefid to the countries which have 
grantea diem an asylum. . 'ii.'?.''’ ‘ 

^ The same author proposes to pubUsh^'^toplete Verifiionj.lin FVench, bf the 
Talmud, with Conimer.tariesi,in'six‘vomiiies,';tol{o; The Emptoor Nicholas has 
accepted the dedication of both these works, ‘^d feigned, the author a sum of 
6,000 florins towards printing the flrst, and'’Ti^,0<to florins-per volume for the 
last of these works. . 


At the extraordinary sitting of tlie French Academy,'pn the 3d of Noveni^^?. 

the Duke de Levjs read some fragments of ap unpublished Tota^ in Scotland.' 

-- ' > " 

Necrology .—P. A. N. B, Comte Daro, a Peer of France, Member of the 
French Apademy, and toe Academy Of S^nces, died on the 5th of September 
last, of an .attack of apo|>lexf, at his seat^itekr MeoMm, aged six^-^wo. He 
was a native of -Mpntpemerji, where his> was seeretaiy to toedhtendancy 
of Languedoc. Hw^eniered the arnty a:t.*sixteen, anud waa Ueutenanttuid cqmr 
missary at war .when toP revcdtition'out*. He. warmly embraced its prin¬ 
ciples, like most ofthe enlightoned .ami^...of. the epoch; Alter having made 
toe i^pgign of 1792* he way arresto^ as a peraon. and "imprisoned 

W^^S^en months^ during which he; sohtoiy hi^s widi po^i^ajL 

‘""iptoition.' After bis UbetotioBlto^l^'^oetosiyely several importanfsitj^ 
aa in. toe commissariat and 'tbe-oll^ bf.toe war-ministry. the I'dto 


attona . 

Bmiapurte toe tmnistiy at and Ai)^ 


. ^ ^ftei toe Wtto of Mareii|^ 
of toe conventoe^jif''^ 


of the (^misaaries tfm 

in.Oeheral ^ertotor and 


“ - - 


.^i^Iamng aft&ched be wa% after tob lip 

i»dKamumed^to^>perial dia&,.^nlto>d^noimpp4 a- 


.at 


.hiltohdafeto|bW#'Of 'topH militoiy;. 

'|biievfti^',tiinhtory,' comoua 


comtoimaiy Ibv.* % ' 


the, ^ea^^ofJilit mmiaier pleaipot^atoiry 
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1806 lie was fleeted a member of the lusiitute; and in 1808 an honorary 
member of the Berlin Academy. In 1811 he was appointed iuinister* 9 ecre> 
tary of statOy and shortly afterwards received the portfoljH^ ef the war^adminis- 
tration. He accompanied Napoleon in his Rnsstan oaltopaign as secietary of 
state, and after the capture of Smolensk, u the cotiQcU summoned to consider 
whether the French mrces should advance any further, gave bis decided opi¬ 
nion in the negative. After the retreat Commenced, Genetal Matthieu Dumas 
having fiiUefi ui, Count Dumas was obliged to |ake upon him the functions of 
intendant-general of the army. His capheiW for labour and strong constitution 
enabled him to fulfil, with apparent ease, di^ties^ which would have killed any 
three men of ordinary constitution. ^ 

After the restofation of tlie Bourbons he was nominated intendant-geneiul 
by the king in December, 1814. On the return of Napoleon, during the hun¬ 
dred days, he subsenbed a cuniidetable sum for the purpose of arming the 
ParuUn f^erates, and in his capacity of counsellor of state i>ttached his signa¬ 
ture to the celebrated deo^rafton of the 9fith of March. After the second 
restoration, be retired for a time to private li^ and devo|od himself to literary 
pursuits. In 1819 be was by a mm ordinance summoned to the Chamber of 
Peers, where his rectitude of juagmsnt, his administrative knowledge, bis 
fimility for labour, and his elofiuenoe, rendered him one ot the most formidable 
adversaries of the Villhle mimstiy, and signalized him as one of the most ener* 
^c defenders of the national liberties. |n 1821 he published his Butoiy of 
Venice, the most important of his woiks, that upon which his literary fame 

will principally rest; it is now cegard|ed as the most comply and impartial 
history of that singular goveniment, equally remarkable mr its strength and 
long deration. Of his siibsequent work, file Hitloiy JBnfamiy, an account 
was given in die tbirdnumb^ of this Jofumal. Uis other woiks consist of a 
poetical translation of Horace, a varied of occasional Poems, Discourses and 
Eulogiums pronounced in the A<aidcniy« and Speeches in the Chamber of 
Peers* As a writer, his prose was considered superior to his poetry. 

His loss has been veiy sensibly and generally felt, for his charaiter and 
talents had gamed hhn many friends. His funeral took pl^ce on the 11th of 
September, and his remains lyere deposited in the Cimetibre Montmartre. 
Five discourses w«>re pronounced over his tomb by Messrs. Mirbel, Cuvier, 
Sihestre de Sacy, Fernaux, and Leroy. 

M. l.anfartine, the poet, has been elected to the vacant place in the Academy, 
oopasioned by M. Dam’s dpath. Uis opponent was General Philip de Segur, 
tli%i|iftona 9 of tfie French Expedition to Eusiit^ and of Peter the Great. 

tiioiigbt that it nreuld be rendering a real service to historical 
itodyf ii iPidl W gn agreeaUe one to tha amateurs of early French literature, to 
publish Lb Brut ppe of the most ancient monuments of the lanT 

goage,ai^%M%PWftahiagboth ofthe nature ofa poem and a chronicle, comes 
with a dmibto chitai hilbie m publlic. This work, wbidli was composed inutile 
middlte oC dm tsreUfh mmtury, wUl now be publish^ complete tor the ftrst timi; 
hitoeitoonly « totrftngnietito have appeai^f it comists of nearly 80,000 veieei, 
and contatol tiwdhuinf end aechnniii or bfstortoal Events as tor back ea toe, 
seventh ceotoip mpw toto The text bai been oopied end coUatod with toe 
greatest cam ftW Im. hi toe King*! Bibinfy, «f i|ie tourteento and fttowitoi 
centnnes., A ^ he added, chiefly cortteintog explanatione of toe 

tenge not deiive4«top» too Hie editor, to|io to mtonaidy acdaolntod 
with toe Nortoetn ItmdtoNlNto he able to bestow gtpt completenese and 
eertamty.oa t^ etaoci |o#lto negleeted patoofFtettoh toytoology. The vmrk 
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GERMANY. 

M. Besskt,, one of 0|tr ablest and most laborious astronomers, has just pulv 
lished, in the BerJiniWemoirs, an account of some very interesung experiments 
on the Pendulum. 

• 

Dr. Tlioluck, of Halle, announces, that with the beginning of the next year 
he will ^mmencc a new Theological periodicalAntcnded chiefly to give an ac¬ 
count of the best tlieological productions, but OTcasionally noticing works in 
other branches that may involve considerations connected with the main object 
of his work. From the high character of the editor, we are-led to anticipate 
considerable benefit from such a work. * 


The Kraperor of Austria has approved of the formation of a Missionary 
Society in his states, to be called the Leopoldiw InstUutioTh (in memory of his 
daughter, the late Empress of Brazil.) The chief object of the Institution is to 
jirovide missionaries for the diffusion of Christianity in North America, of the 
state of which a lamentable account has been given, during his recent visit to 
Vienna, by the Vicar*General of Cincinnati. Thje Institution has already met 
with the warme.st support from some of the hipest characters in the Church 
and State. 


I^rofcssor Kruse lias announced to his literary friends in Germany,-that he 
has been prevented from publishing the third part of his Hellas, partly by his 
removal from Halle to Dorpat, and partly because he has been favoured by 
Sir W. Gell, the celebrated traveller, with many hitlierto unpublished plans, 
&c. of the Peloponnesus, by which great light will be Uirown on many important 
places in th<} Morea; so that ultimately the delay will prove of essential ad¬ 
vantage to the work. 


Professor Seyfiarth has been appoiuted to a nominal Professorship of Archaeo¬ 
logy in the University of Leipzig, with an addition of .SOO dollars to his former 
yearly pension of 200. 


nEii>Li.]u.Ro.—This city having been fixed upon for the eighth annual meet¬ 
ing of the German Naturalists and Physicians, every esertion had been making 
for months beforehand for the oue accommodation of our guests.* The govern¬ 
ment, which is always ready to promote the interests of science, caused parti¬ 
cular attention to be paid to the necessary preparations; the inhabitants took 
a very warm interest m the event; and the members of the Museum Club very 
kindly offered their handsome and spacious apartments for the meetings. Pre¬ 
vious to the day fixed for opening the sittings, we had the pleasure to see arrive 
several celebrated men, not only from hut from almost every 

'-country in Euippe. On the ‘18th, of September, Professor Tiedemann, chosen 
as first manager, opened the public assembly in the great lecture-room of the 
'^cadeniy, with a discourse on the progress of the Natural Sciences, their present 
their inflnepce on civil society. Professor Gmelin, the second 
; then read a list o^f the names of the members present, who were very 

numertms. Among them were Count von Sternberg from Prague, Dr. you 
■ Spaez* nom' pfen, Robert Brown, from Londgn, Coddington and Whewcjl 
froinCe^bnd^, B^erussaefrom Paris, Rehmann from St. Petersburg, Eschholz 
fromf-'tyorpat, Quetelet from Brussels, -Lichtenstein and Ritter from Berlin, 
.Treviranus from Breslaw> -Treviranus from Bremen, Goldfus.s Harless and 
VOL. V. no; jx. a a 
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Nees von Esenbeck from Bonn, Oken and Vogel from Munich, Riippell from 
Erancfdft, &c. &c. , 

The second sitting was on the 20th, and the third, on the 22d. In this third 
sitting it was decided by a great majority, that Hamburgh should be the place 
of meeting for the year 1830. Tlie first Burgo>master,' t)r. Bartels, and Dr, 
Fricke, were chosen managers. Professor Qmelin read a note addressed to 
the meeting by Baron de Ferussac, in the name of the Sociite Anmyrhe (tu 
Bulletin ifniversel des Sciences et de 1'Industrie, inviting it to take part in that 
publication.' A committee jl|s appointed to consider the proposal; Profes¬ 
sor Oken reported the step^Mt had been taken towards the edition of Pliny, 
viz. the collation of the MSS. in Italy^iSpain, France and England. * 

In the fourth ^sitting, on the 23d of September, thp question—^whether ci.ies 
situated out of the German Confederation might be chosen for the meeting^— 
was discussed, and negatived by a great majority. Professor Ticderaann in¬ 
formed tlie meeting, that the city of Heidelberg, which had been a seat of the 
muses ever since the fourte^th century, wished to testify the respect for 
science which it had inherited'hroni ancient times, by having a medal struck 
in commemoration of those meetings, to be distributed among the members. 
A burst of applause interrupted the speaker. 

The fifth meeting was opened by^ report of Professpr Lichtenstein, in the 
name of the committee for ednsideringof mron Ferussac’s proposal, to whicli it 
was agreed to accede; and a letter/was desired to he written to the Baron, in 
the name of the assembled German Naturalists and Physicians, acknowledging 
the utility of his great undertaking, and wishing it every success. Among the 
additional members present were Professor Duncan from Edinburgh, Betti 
from Florence, 8:c. * 

At the sixth and last meeting, on the 24th of September, Professor Lichten¬ 
stein read a letter addressed to him by the illustrious Goethe, in which that 
patfiarch of German literature e^tpressed the warm interest he look in the ]>ro- 
' ceedings of the association. 

In conclusion. Professor Tiedemann laid before the meeting an account of 
thb proceedings, and thanked the meeting for the numerous attendance, andAlic 
lively interest that had been manifested. Professor Lichtenstein, as the second 
manager at the assembly in 1828, delivered the accustomed valedictory oration, 
and concluded'W’ith the following words:*— 

** We now take leave of you, and of this friendly abode of science, with feel¬ 
ings of the most grateful recollection of, the abundant and various information 
tind enjoyment which our meeting has again afforded us on this occasion. 
Neither bpnks of thb Elbe, nor those of any greater or smaller stream that 
vre may visit in the sequel, will ever be able to efface or to obscure the lively 
imagfe which we now carry away with us fromtl^e wood and vine-covered hills 
' of the Neckar.” • • 


.Prussia. — Halle.-^T\\e number of Teachers in our University (not including 
Language and Exercise Masters) .has increased during the summer from 62 
to 70. 

The Student actually immatriculated are 1291, which is, indeed, fewei^by 
39 than last winter, hut still a much laiger number than in'any otlier Prusstan(|. 
Untversi^ except Berlin, and, with the exception of Gutdngen and Muuc^^ 
than any other German University. Gf this nuihber, 934 study TMlbtogy, 
v2i5 Jipispnidence, '66. Medicine, and 76 Philosophy. , 946 Students are Prp- 
aian; ^5 ibreignens. It is to be observed,^hoveverj, that all those hete caliled 
feiiiigners are Germans, w}th„^ eaception ef.22 Danes, 9 Swi^s, andi2 HW 
garians. Tlie Studenja ha^ dthemsdves, both by their appli<^ion> 
and hy their orderly and j^ral conduct. $ . 
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ITALY. 

« 

Pisa. —An English .Tourtial,'under the title of The Ausonian, or Mon/hit/ 
Journal of- Italian Literaturey is announced. The Prospectus which we hate 
received states, that “ it will in form and type be exactly similar to the London 
Literary Gazette. , Studiously avoiding every subject of political or religions 
controversy, it tvlll be divided into the three following heads;—1. Original 
Essays, chiefly relating to the Literature or History of Italy. 2'. Critical Jle- 
views of the most important works, as they appear. 3. General intelligence 
from Home, Florence, Naples, and the other Italian capitals. The fir^t Num> 
bfi» will be published as soon as we have collected ;so many signatures of sub¬ 
scribers *as may nearly cover the heavy disbursement which we are obliged to 
encounter^ and the terms of subscribers are fixed at £1 sterling per annum.” 


NETHERLANDS. , 

Wr. have already spoken of a Commission appt^nted his Majesty in the 
Southern Provinces, which i? to publish severiu nitherto inedited Manuscripts 
relative to tl)c history of the Netherlands. The Prospectus of this collection 
is now printed, and contains a list of the Manuscripts to be published by ihe 
(h^minission. The following are the principal:— 

1. The Chnmicle of Nicholas dc Clerk, hnown by the name of the Rym- 
Kronyk of Brabapt—in IdernlsU. 

11. Chronicle of .lohn van liecln, being a*description of the battle of Woc- 
ringen in'1288, at which he was present—in Flemish. 

HI: History of Brabant, by bklmuud Dinter—in-Latin. 
l\'. Tlic Diplomatic History of Bup-banl, by P. von dor Ileydou, named a 
<> Thymo—An lAttin. 

\'. Narrative of the Journey of Philip the Fair, to Spain, by Anthony von 
Lalaing—in French. . • 

VI. Account of the Troubles which took place at Ghent in the Reign of 
Charles V.—in I'rench. 

Vll. Journal of the Tour of Charles 
VIIL Chronicle of St. Bavo—iu Latin. 

JX. Chronicle of GUles Li-Moisis or JVlucidus—ip I-^in. 

X. Memoirs of John von Haynin—in French. 

And several other pidees. 

X Hie care of editing diese Manuscripts is confided— 

& n. to Mr. Willems of Antwerp, Member of the Royal Institute of the 
Nedierlaads. 

1^ Mr. Berohardi, Librarian of the University ofXiOuvaine. 

«ty. to^tjie Baron von Reilfenberg, Professor of Hiilosophy in the same Uni- 
’ versity. 

0 8& IX. to Air. von llultbem, M^nber of the States General. 

vjiii|i^iii. to Mr. Raoul, Professor in the University of Ghent* 

.. X. m Mf. Silvain von dcr Weyer,* Librarian of the City of Brussels. 

* ' , 

Each of the editors is to employ in bis remarks Uie language of the author: 

ho iS^to annex to each of thorn the necessary Explanations, Appendices, and , 
IndiceSLand, if needful, Maps and Plates. To each of them a short Aooount ,' 
of the Irothor’s Life is to be prefixed.' The editors are to pay all possible re¬ 
gard to conciseness, and .their reinarics are to, be chiefly confined to the expla- 

..aa2 
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nation or correction of antiquated or corrupted words, and to the illustration 
of tiling, of names, of persons and of places. _ The collection will consist of 
about thirty volumes 8vq. Subscriptions will be received either for the whole 
collection, or for any separate work. 


RUSSIA. 

A KEW periodical, which is likely to be extremely useful, is about to be pub¬ 
lished with the permission of the Emperor, by the title of Journal the Home 
Department. As it is to be^ published by that Department, it will have, an 
ofl^cial character. The object is to> acquaint the public with the measures of 
the government which are in the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, 
and the state of the several branches of administration subordinate to that de- 
partmeAt. . • 

. The Journal will be divided into three sections. 

L Will contain the Ukases of the Emperor, Reports to his Majesty, Annual 
Accounts of the Home Department, Tetters Patent, &c.; all to be published 
at Aill length, and, where needful, witli explanations of the intentions of the go¬ 
vernment. 

II. Statistics:—This section will comprehend, among other articles, de.scrip- 
tions of the governments and towns of liussia; their population, produce and 
manufactures; tables of the population of the empire, and its parts; tables of 
the amount of consumption and produce of the harvest; descriptions of esta¬ 
blishments, charitable institutions, schools, &c. under the direction of the 
Minister of the Interior'; descriptions of public edifices lately erected or pro¬ 
jected, with plans and drawings, &ct &c. 

Ilf. News. 

To be published every two months, in numbers, each contdning ten or twelve 
sheets of letter-press. ♦ 


SPAIN. 

The third volume of Senor Navarrete’s Collection of the Early Spanish Voyage.s, 
just published, is divided into three sections. The first, under the head of 
Vwges Menorest contajns an account of the discoveries made by the Spaniards 
on the Coasts of the New Continent, after ils discovery by Columbus, in bis 
third voyage in 1498, for a period of twenty-seven.years. Among these navi¬ 
gators,' Captain Alonso 4e liojeda cuts the principal figure. Tlie second con¬ 
tains’theToursimp^sed Voyages of AmericoVespucsio,takmi from the complete 
l.Atin edition published at Stjrasburg in i5p9, in the author’s life-time; S^nor 
Nayarrete ha.s here given some exhet notices of this navigator, and set in their 
true light the nature of his pretended discoveries. The third section contains 
an account of the Spanish settlements at Dhnen. The volume is closed by a 
Supplement of additional documents to the first two volumes. 


SWITZERLAND. , 

T'he last Annual Report of the _^idie de J^ture of Geneva presents 
v&y gratifying results, and gfives fresh proof that this Society may ^ con- 
gently recommended, as regards its constitution and direction, to other 
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great cities of Europe, as one of tbe best models for such societies. In the past 
year it reckoned 382 ordinary members, and has accordingly nearly reached 
the maximum to which it may be raised without inconvenience. The number 
of strangers admitted with the utmost liberality for a longer or shorter 

time, (but at the longest for thirteen months,) amounted to nearly double the 
number of the members, viz. to 620; of whom 177 were English, 116 French, 
70 Genevese, who were only resident in the city for a short time; 74 Swiss, 
63 Germans, 38 Italians, 35 Poles and Russians, 17 Americans, 12 Savoyards, 

9 Greeks, 9 Belgians, 5 Spaniards, 2 Portuguese and 1 Swede. •The greater 
part of tliese visited Geneva during the months of July, August, September 
and October. The library now consists of 21,000 volumes in all branches of 
literature; but the greater portion are in tbe classes of polite literature, history, 
periodical works, political newspapers, and voyages and travels. New con¬ 
nections have been established with Paris, London and Edinburgh, in order to 
obtain as quickly as possible the most interesting pamphlets and parliamentary 
papers. The library receives considerable accessions by the gifts of its friends 
both at home and abroad. The activity of the circulation of the books is pro¬ 
digious, 700 being constantly out. A particular Society for the german lan¬ 
guage is attached to tlld Institution, and holds its sittings in winter, in what is « 
called the German Room, where only German is allowed to be spoken. • The 
income of last year was ^8,475. Genevese floHns, and the expenditure 35,090. 
Tbe Catholic Bishop of Geneva has strictly prohibited the clergy of his diocese 
from visiting or becoming members of the Society. 

The last meeting of the Society of Swiss Naturalists took place towards the 
end of July at the Monastery of the Great St. Bernard. More than eighty 
naturali.sts attended from Zurich, Berne, B^le, Fribourg, the Grisons, Argovia, 
the Pays-de-\'aud, the Valais, Neufchatel and Geneva. A number of strangers, 
French, English and German, were also present. Tliree meetings were held 
on three successive days, during which several interesting papers on various 
subjects of natural history and physics were read by various members. Excur¬ 
sions were also made in the vicinity for the purpose of collecting objects, which 
were attended with great success, two entomologists from Lausanne having col¬ 
lected more than 2000 species of Jnsects. The hospitable reception which die 
whole party .met with from the prior and brethren of the Monastery are spoken 
of in the highest tenns. The meeting for ne.xt year was fixed to be held at 
St. Gall. ‘ a A • 

A letter from one of the German naturalist^ present has been published in the 
Morgenhlattf in which it gsive us pain to observe the following remark on our 
countrymen. “ On the first evening a%er thpir arrival at the Monastery, the 
strangers, and particularly the Germans,'very soon became acquainted with 
each other. New groupes were formed, every instant. A’frank and cordial 
gaiety, the result of mutual kindness', soon prevail*^ among us. Tfie English 
alone renuttned strangers to thea^ movetnentsl 'aml constantly kept themselves 
tUoof^:> / • 


ORIENTAL'LltEBATURE. 

The Asiatic <|oci^ of Paris has animunued the intended publication of a,' 
second ^ition, litbograptied,' in 8vp. of theXhinesc and Latin Vooibulary.of 
Basil de Glemonaw iGis expected to tippe>4T in 1830. 

‘M. 'iLlapToth bak resiimea nis'Supplement to the same Vocabulary; which 
has become a vto/le 'of indispensable utility to tbe Chinese student, from the 
alleged slovenly 'manner in wnich the latter part of Dr^ Morrison’s Dictionary 
has been sent into the wodd. * 
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'' I'lidcr Ui€ title of St/nglossc Jiido-Europecnnef Mr. Eickhoffis engaged on a 
Vrork intended to show the connection between the Sanscrit and the principal 
languages of Europe. * 


M. Vuller has announced that he will very shortly publish a Persian Lexi¬ 
con, containing all the words that aie found in the Gulistan of Sadi, the poem 
of Djami on the Loves of Joseph and Zuldikha, in the edition of Pend-nameh, 
j)ublishcd by M. de Sacy, and in some Fragments of the Historical Work of 
Mirkhond. 

A learned Bavarian, t*rofessor Neumann, who has visited Paris for the ex¬ 
press purpose of studying Chinese, has undertaken a translation of a work not 
less dithcult from its subject tlian its style—one of the Metaphysical Treatises 
of the celebrated Tchu-bi. 


Tlie Rudiments of the Hindustani Language have just been published in a 
thin Volume in 4to. by M. Garcin de Tassy, at Paris, lie says, that Shakes- 
pear’s excellent Grammar rendered it unnecessary for«him to give a more 
extensive work. In his preface M. de Tassy mentions the great encourage¬ 
ment given to the .study of Hindustani by the present French Governor of Pon- 
dichcry, M. le Vicomte Eugbne Desbassayns de itichemou^ who founded a 
Royal College at that place in 182.6, which now reckons tliirty-four scholars, 
in whose education the study of Hindustani forms an essential branch. The 
author' at the' same time acknowledges the due care bestowed by the East 
India Com]>any on the study of this importaht dialect. 

M. Fraehn has made ac Report to the Academy of St. Petersburgh, on tlic 
pribled books, the MSS. and the maps contained in the Music Asiatique. 
T'lje Library, properly,so called, contains 1159 numbers; the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish 1\1$S. 851 Nos.; the printed and MSS. Chinese and Mandchou 
books, 281;- the Japanese ditto, 28; theTibetian, Mongol, and Calmuck, 180; 
'Miscellaneous, or MSS. of other Oriental Languages, such as the Armenian, 
Syriac, Malay, &c. 106; Maps and Plans drawn by natives of the East, 12; 
by Europeans, 2. ' • 


Professor Bopp, of Bonn, will shortly publish a Sanscrit Grammar in Latin, 
containing a summary of the most practical .fNufs of hjs large German Grammar 
of the same language.^ ' ■ . , " 

M. Roorda vafo Eyeing has translated from the Mala^ into Dutch, and 
}>rinted at Batavia, in <me. volume, 4to. TheCrom of the King* ^Buehariot a 
work which may be consideaed, according to'the expression of tbe trai^lator, as 
the Croten df Malay MSS, It wafi written ^ginally in Arabic, and contains 
the principles of govemment according toth^ussulman system, supported by 
examples taken from the History of the most celebrated Bucharian monarchs. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From July to October, 182D, inclusive. 



THEOLOGY. 


1 Colicctio Selecfa SS. EcclesisePatruni, &c. Tom. IX.*—XIV. 8vo. Paris, racli 9s. 
. 2 Cregoire, Histuirc ctes Sectes Religieuses. Tom. IV.-Sde-pliriit*, ct Toiu. V. 8vo. 
i’aris. Ids. 6d. . - ' . 

3 F^n^ion, Correspondance dc, publi£e poof la premiere fois sur les MSS. originaux, 

et la phipart iu^dita. Tom. XI. et dernier. 8re. Paris» 8s.—'i'iiu 11 vois. 
cbjnpicte, 4l. Bs. , 

4 Creuzcr et (Juigniuut, Religions d’Antiquit^, consid4r£es prrncipaicment dans leurs 

fomics syniboliques et in3’thologi(jiics. Tom. It. lere partic. ^vo. Paris. 12s. 
.*> Vincent, Vuos sur le Proteslunlisme en France. 2 vol. 8vu. Pari$. 12$. 

G Moyneau, le Genie du Saccrdoce, ou la Glojre des Buns Pretres. 8vq, Paris. 6s. 

7 Cerati, du C6lii>utet du Marriage des Pretres clieatous les peoples. Bva Parts. 9». 

8 Qilgger, Ic Vrai Messie, ou I'Ancieii et le Nouveau Testament cxaniiura d’apres les 

princtpcs do la luiigue dc la Nature, l^mo. Paris. 48. 

9 Hasc, K. Gnosis Oder Evangelische GlaubenstetiK. • Sr Bd. 8vo. Leipzig. lOs.* 

10 llengslenbcre. Dr. Christolugie d^s alten Testaments. Ir 'J'licil in 2 AbiiieilUngeii. 

gr. 8vo. Berlin. 14s. * 

11 Hottenus redivivus, Oder Dugtnatik der Evangc1ikli>Lutheriscbcn>Kirche. 8vo. 

Leipzig. 7s. 

12 Pcntaicuclius Hebraice et Gnece; rccpgtmvit, Dr. Schumann. Vol. I. 8vo. niaj. 

4 Leipzig, ll. * ..j 

IS RosenmuHeri, Dr. Scholia in Vetiis Tbstamentum. Pars III. vol. I. Jesaias. 
Edit. Sa« 8vo. maj. Ldps^. 12$. * 

14 Schlegcl, J. K. F. E^trcben und ^formatioiii^'G^schichte von Norddeutscliiaud, 

&c. 2 Tide. gr. Bvo. Hannover. 1i. 28, 

15 Schreiber, Dr. Allgeiueine Religiunsiebre nach Vemuiift und O/Tenbarung. 2r I'lil. 

gr. 8vo. Freifmrg. 6is. 

16 Clausen, Dr. Kirclieiiverfassung, Lchre.und Ritas des Katholicismus uud Protest 

tauUsnius. 2ruiid,3rBd. 8*o.. NicifstadL'Ca. * 

17, Gebiiard, F. H. scin Biblisclics Ilandbucb der Glaubeus-uiid Siltcnlehre. . Ir ThI. 
gr. 8vo. Halle. 128. 6d. " * ■ 

LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION. 

19 Rossi, Traite du Droit Fdhal. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, ll. ^ 

20 Mackeldey, llUtotre des Sources du Droit Romain, trad, el aiig. de notes '‘par 

Foncclec. 12mo. Pori*. 4s. ' * , 

21 Recueil g^n^ral des Andenpes Lois'Fran^aises par Isambert, Taillandler; et De< 

eruzy, &c. Toro,. XIV. deux parties. 8yo. Paris. Tom, XV. ot XVI. each 8s. 

22 Locri;, Legislation Civilcj Cominerci|le, et Criminclle de la Fiance. Tom. XVL 

8vo, Parish ps. 
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't9 Billiard, Frojetde Codg Noir pour les Colonies Fran^aise^. 4to. Parts. 

34 Iierminier, Introduction g^n^rale k I'histoire du Droii. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

35 Blume, I>r. Grandrtss des Pandeltenreclits. gr. 8vo. Halic. 4s. 

36 Walter, Dr» Lehrbuch des Kirchcnrechts. 8vo. Bonn , 

37 Hugo, Ritter, BeitragezurcivilistischenBuchcr>Kenntniss. SrBd. 8vo, Berlin, 9». 

38 Reyschcr, Dr. Samsung der 'i^urteinbergischcn Gesetrr. Ir Bd. gr. 8vo. 

Stuttgart. 15s. 

39 Martin, Dr. Lehrbuch des Tbutscheu gcmeincn Cnminal-Rechts. gr. 8vo. Heidel¬ 

berg. li. 

30 Feucrbacli, A. von, akteninwisigc Darsbellung mericwurdiger Verbrecheii. 3r Bd. 
gr. 8vo. Giessen, ll. « 

51 Lippert, Dr. die Lchrc vom Patronate nach den Gnmdsatzen des KanoniKhcn 
Rechts. gr. 8vo.' Giessen. Ss. , ^ ^ 

33 Barth-Bartenheim, J. L. C, System der osterrdchise/ien adniinistrativen Foliztti. 

3r Bd. gr. 8vo. Wiets. tl. * 

35 Borgmayr, J. F. 4,as burgexliclie Recht dbr K. K. ds erreicbischcn Armee. gr Oil. 
gr. 8vo. TPien. 6s. • . 

34 Eisendacker, Dr. W. ITeber die Entstehung, Entwickelung uiid Ainbildnng des 

Burger'rei'btcs im altcn Rom. Mit einer Vorredovon A. H. L. lleercn. Ham¬ 
burg. 8vo. 8s. , * 

MORALS, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

56 Tennemann, Manuel de I’histoire de la Philosophic, trad. del’AUcmand, par Victor 
Cousin. 3 vol. 8to. Paris, ll. • * 

37 Say. J. B. Cours d’Econoniie politique pratique, t'om. V. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

38 Duchatel, de la Charitd dans ses rapports avee I’^tat moral et le bien4tre des 

classes inftirieures. 8vo. Paris. 9s.' 

39 Boutmy, Considerations sur les r^sultats importans du nouveau mode d’ddncation 

invent^ par M. Jacotot, &c. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

.40 puricta. 1’rait6 complet de la M^thode Jacolor, rendoe accessible A toules Ics in- 
, teliigences, Stc. 8vo. Paris. 4s. j6d. 

41 Key, Joseph, Dc la Metiiode Jacotot. 8vo. Paris. Ss. , 

43 Laroche, rEiiseignenientAJniversel de M. Jacotot en pescnce de I’enseigiiement 
• universitaire. 8vo. -Parts. '3s. 6d. 

45 Durivau, Exenien critique ct ratsonn^ de I’enseigneraent dit oniversel, ou Methodc 
Jacotot. 8 VO. Paris. . * 

44 GourolF, Essai sur I'histoire des Enfaits trouv^s, depuis les terns Jes plus anciens 

jusqu’andsjours. 8 to. Paris. 4s. > * 

45 Bouilly, Furtefcaille de la Jeonesse, on la morale et I’histoire cnseign6es par des 

. eaei^ks, &c. Toib. 1. etil. iBmo. Paru.4ehch 3s. 6d. 

46 Almansipfi des Bons Conseijis'pow 18.50. iSoip. Paris. Is. 6d. 

47 BeugnOtfrdes Banqnes publiques de .pr^t sur gage, et de lenrs inconv6niens. 8vo. 

Paris. 

48' AneiJIon, Fr. Pelts^a sur i’hoinme, ses rap|)orts et ses interets. 3 vol. ISino. 

. Beilin. 10s. • ‘ • 

49 Nebenius, Pr. ueber die Nalir iind die Ursacheit des ddehtlichen Qredits. gr. 8vo. 

Karlsnshe. ll. Is. ' ,. 

50 Keyserliiigk, Dr. die Wissenschaft vom Mensclten GeUte. 8vo. Berlin* 7 s. 

51 Schnabel,-Dr* Oeneral-Statistik der eqropaisefaen Staaten mit vorsiiglicher. Beriick- 

sichtigong der Kaiserthumes Oesterreichs. 8 Thle^, gr. 8vo. Pnig. 198. 

53 Weber, H. von,iIaikdboch der psychtschen Anthropologic, gr, 8vo. Tubingen. lOs..* 
55-Vi^einboldli'Dr. Ci^ A.'Das Gieidigewicht der Bevolkening. ah Grtindlage der 
Woblfartder.Gesellschaft and der Faroilien, 8vo. Lnpsig, 3s, 6d. 

'mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

56 Pbuillet, Elemens de Physique cxp6ritncuAle et dc M6t6orulogie.' Tom. il. Icte 
’ , pariie. 8vo. Paris. 
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57 Hauber, Fr. SchAls logico-mathematics. gr. 8vo. Sluttgardt. iSs* 

58 Jacobii Dr. Fondameiita nova theoriw fnnctionum «lliptrcaruni. 4to. niaj. Konigt-'' 

berg, 15s. * ' 

NATURAL SCIBNCES. 

60 Marcel de Scrres, G6ognosio des Terrains Tertiaires. 4to. Paris. 78. 

61 Descourtiiz, Flore pittoresque et m^dicale des Antilles. Livraisons CXXXVl. ii 

CL. 8vo. Paris, each 48. ' 

62 llaniboldt et Kunth, Revision des Oramiti^S pubii6es duns les Nova Genera et 

Species Plantiirain. Livmison V.—IX. folio. Paris, each 2l. Ss. 

63 Diiperrey.Vojage autour du Monde. Zoologie. liv. XIL 4<o. Paris. Igs. 

6(j, '1 -^-!-— Dotahique. Livraisons V. VI. VII, 4to. 

Paris, each i3s. 

65 Lesson, IJistoire Natarclle des Oiseanx Mouches. Llvsns. VI.—IX. gr. in 8vo. 

Par’S, each 5s. ' 

66 Werner, Atlas des piseaux d’Furopc. Livraisons XIV. XV. 8vo. Paris, each, 

noir, Ss. co/or. 6s. 

67 Diihaniel, Trait^ des Arbres fruitiers, par Foiteau pt Turpin, folio. Livraisons 

LIII.—LVI. Paris, each SOs. 

68 Guerin, Iconographie du Regne Animal de M. le Baron Cuvier. Lirraisons II. et 
• III. 8vo. 6s. color. 15s.; 4to. 10s. color. SOs. 

69 DuppiH'hel, Hist. Nat. des L^pidopteres de France—Nocturaes. Tom. IV. Sde 

partie, Uvniisoiis IX.—Xllt. 8vo. Paris, each 3s. 

70 Freycinet, Voyage aatour du Monde—Botanique.. Livraisons IX. X. 4tu. Paris. 

onch ISs. 

71 A. tie Saint.Hilaire, Jussieu, et Cambess^des, Flora Brasilia Meridionalis. Limsds. 

Xll. XIII. 4to. Paris, each 15s.; folio, color. 31. 

7‘2 Vicillot, &c. Faune Franpaisc Texte et Flancbes. Livraisons XXIII. XXIV. gr. 
Bvq. Paris, each. 

73 Teniminck, Nouveau Recneil des Planches colorids d’Oiseanx. Livraisons LXXIX. 

LXXX. 4to. Ports, each 10s.; folio, 15s. 

74 Redoultv Choix des plus belles fleurs pnses dans differeutes families du regne \e- 

petal. Livraisoii XV. XVI. 4lo.j^g.'color, 128. 

7,> F. Cuvier, Hist. Naturelle des Mammifdres. Livraison LX. folio. Paris. 15$. 

76 Decuiidolle, Collection de-M^moires sur diffi^rens parties du Regne Veg^ud. Liv. 

V. OmbeliifhtSii. 4it9. Paris.’ ■ '* 

77 Loiseiour.Dcsiougchamps, &c. Flore e^n6rale de Fradce—Phan^roganiie. Livrsns. 

VIL—VIII. 8vo. Paris, each 6s. . 

78 Planches de ‘ Seha, ncconip. d’un texte rois au oourant de la Science. LIvrciiMni^ 

XXXI. XXXII. folio. Farits «ach 4s. > i 

79 Ilericort de Itniry, Consid^raiians gdologique^ et pb^rsit^cs sur la cause du jail- 

lissement des eaux des puits fotli ou'fontnHies ardficielles, &c.' 8vo. Paris.' 7s. 

80 Dejean ct Boisduval, Iconi^raphic get {||ist. Nat ides cqleopteres d’Enropc*. Lir. 

1. et II. Svoi^g. Paris, each 6s‘. „ 

81 Cuvier et Vnieticiennes, Hist Nat des ^{^issoni. Tom. IV. 8vo. Paris, fig. nm, 

14s.; color. 34s.; pap. veUJig. tolar, ,38s.; 4to. fig. noir, 18s.; color. 38s. 
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Pays Bas. Par M. A. Qiietclet, Secretaire de la Commission 
dc Statistiqiie du Brabant Meridional, &c. Bruxelles. 1827. 
8vo‘. 

o. Rapport sur PEtat de IWgriculture dans h Roqaume des 
Pat/s Bas, pendant rAnnec 1827, redige par Professeur Kops, 
et public par ordre dn Departemeht de CInterieur. A la Haye. 
1829. 

4. Le (inkle aux Mamifadares, ou Exposition Genkrale des Pro- 
dulls de P Industrie Salionale du Royaume des Pays Bas. 
Bruxelles. 182G. 8vo. 

5. Verhandeling over der Nederlandkschen Koophandel. Door 
J. Van Ouwerkerk de Vries. (Treatise on ttie Commerce of 
the Netherlands. Bv .f. Van Ouwerkerk de Vries.) Harlem. 
1827. 8vo. 

C). Jfiftuence du Commerce sur la Prosper it e du Hoyaunie des 
Pays Bas. Par M. Antoine VV^arin, Membre de la Seconde 
Chambre des Etats Gty^eraux, et Juge au Tribunal de Pre¬ 
miere Instance k Amsterdam. Bruxelles. 1827- 8vo. 

7. Belcuclttung des Kanipfes uber Hamlelsfreiheit und Verbot- 

system in den Niedcrlanden. (Explanation of the Contest 
about Free-’^rrade and Prohibition in the Netherlands.) • Am¬ 
sterdam und Leipsic. 1826. 8vo. ^ 

8. Gcschichtlkhe Darstellung der Niederlandischen Finanzen. 

(Historical Statement of the Finances of the Netherlands.) 
Amsterdam und Leipsic. 1829. 8vo, • 

9. Des Etats-Generaux de 1828. Par M..1. L. C. P. Brux¬ 
elles. 1829. 8vo. 

Among the signs of the times, there are few more remarkable than 

the change which has taken place in the methods adopted to 

determine the relative political situations of different nations. 
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Formerlj? tlic importance of any power could with difficulty be 
measured otlierwise than by the size of its army, the strength of 
its fortresses, and the intimacy of its alliances with other states. 
The aid affiorded by history to such inquiries was but trilling, for 
history w’as then without its two main pillars—political economy 
and statistics. The chronicles of nations w'ere generally calcu¬ 
lated to excite disgust, since they presented but a melancholy 
spectacle of the constant sacrifice of the welfare of the people to 
the bad passions of their ambitious rulers. But the politicians of 
the present day are learning how to ascertain the condition of a 
nation, by looking into it a little closer; by examining the real 
sources of its wealth, and the circumstances which infiucnce its 
prosperity or decay; and by availing themselves of tliat science 
whidi teaches tliem how to calculate from such docuineiits as are 
ascertained, the probabilities of other elements of society, so as 
eventually to bring the whole before their view. Statistics, as de¬ 
fined by Professor Achenwall, of GiJttingeii, (who first gave them 
a name about the middle of the last century,) are the exposition of 
the effective components of any political society, country or 
place; and it seems now pretty generally admitted that this expo¬ 
sition must be grounded solely on facts. Vague hypotheses were 
never less esteemed than in the nineteenth century. 

Of the same use as comparative anatomy is to physiology, or 
comparative jurisprudence to legislation, are comparative statistics 
to political economy. It is by them alone, that the relative >vcll- 
being of societies can be determined; by them the ett’cct of all 
civil institutions be ascertained; and it is by their aid that we are 
enabled to observe and distinguish the working of moral and phy¬ 
sical causes wdlh the necessary degree of accuracy. 

We opciipy ourselves in England so little with statistics, that it 
seems the more useful to introduce our readers to the verv valu¬ 
able works of M. Quetelet, prefixed fb this article. His “ lie- 
searches*' are founded almost entirely upon the Netherlands official 
returns, or are drawn from authentic sources to w liich he con¬ 
stantly refers. They should be in the hands of every one who 
wishes to know the Netherlands well, and we shall rely consider¬ 
ably upon them in the observations we are about to offer. We 
Hava collected from other quarters, information which we think 
tnay tend to illustrate M. Quetelet's Researches, and may at all 
events be acceptajble to such of our many countrymen as are to be 
met with, in twe trilv<eUing season, at every corner of every street 
^n Holland and .Belgium. . We cannot undertake to give here any 
^thing like the whole of the details wliich the suffiect comprises, 
hut we shall at any rate supply many facts Uiat will be looked for 
in the gui(le*buoks in vain. 
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The surface of the United Netherlands forms about the 1 l.'itli 
part of that of Europe, comprising 0,19^^^137 bonniersor hectares 
of laud, of two and a half acres eacli. Tliis superficies is one- 
iiiutli of France, and two-sevenths of th«i island of Great Britain, 
as appears by the following comparison:— 

Netherlands. France. Great Britain. 

Hectares of land cultivated 4,C53,636 . 40,000,000 . 12,930,000 

Ditto uncultivated . . ,283,7031 

Ditto built on . . . . 25,731 > . 7,533,420 . 9,431,700 

Hoads and canals . . . 235,007 J 

Total . . 0,198,137 . 53,533,420' . 22,111,700 

The proportion of unproductive land in the Netherlands is 
consequently less than a fourtli, while that of Great Britain, in¬ 
cluding Scotland, amounts to a third. As, however, three-fourths 
of Scotland are wq^tc, the proportion in England and Wales may 
be taken at about the same as in the Netherlands. In France it 
is only one-seventh, if M. Dupins estimate be correct; but the 
roads and canals in the Netherlands, which cover a twenty-sixth 
part of the kingdom, are at hiast ten times more numerous than 
IM. Du pin rales them at in France, viz, at 9824 metres in lengtii 
to each sq^uare niyriamctrc; unless, indeed, the smallness of that 
proportion afford a presumption that M. Dupin has not noticed 
the cross roads, which are comprised in the estimate for the Ne¬ 
therlands. 

^riiese calculations are necessary to be borne in mind in consi¬ 
dering the population, to which, of course, all other parts ol national 
statistics have reference. The force of a state, it has been said, 
may be expressed by the number of its inhabitants divided by the 
extent of its territory, which w'ould be true, if the degree of com¬ 
fort in which the inhabitants live could at the same time be ascer- 
taiqed. Prim/i facie, howVver, the multiplication ol men is a sign 
of the augmentation of wealth, and when w'e see how incompara¬ 
bly greater the population of the Netherlands is Uiaii that of Great 
Britain, France, and almost every other country in Europe, we 
cannot but be prepossessed with the opinion, that things must be 
going on well. The returns for ]B2() state it at (>,088,300; 
which gives 9822 inhabitants to every square myriainetre of 
10,0(.K) hectares, or one to each hectare of land; the numbers 
•for the same year per myriainetre being, in England and Wales, 
8107; ill Great Britain, 6930; and in France, only 5900. The 
population on the 1st of January, 1827, was, according to the 
Jaarboekje,()M6,dS5 ', and its rate of progression is worthy of 
much attention, on wliich account we insert, as the first ilhidtratidn 

ji 11 Q t 
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of it, the following Table extracted from the official returns 
printed at the Hague in 1827* 


M(ruaMnt of the Population for Ten Years. 



Population. 

a 




Province 

Ituo. 

1825. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Zelund . 

111,108 

129,329 

55,331 

42,436 

10,645 

27 

Gticlders 

i{64.097 

284,363 

90,862 

,59,818 

19,337 

1.3 

North Drabaut .. 

294,007 

326,617 

100,8(53 

69,507 

20,.380 

1 

North Holland .. 

375,257 

393,916 

145,741 

121,725 

34,789 

209 

South Holland .. 

388,50.5 

438,202 

16.5,741 

143.850 

.3.4,942 

148 

Utrecht. 

107,947 

117,405 

11,038 

29,928 

8,982 

.30 

Friesland ...... 

176,554 

202,530 

65,56.5 

38,219 

15,327 


Overyssel. 

147,229 

160,937 

51,9.51 

37,479 

11,629 

1.3 

Groiiinguen .... 

135,642 

156,045 

51,673 

30,539 

11,492 

.37 

Drenthe .. .'. 

46,459 

53,368 

16.72.3 

9,858 

.3,9.54 

.3 

Limburg . 

287,613 

321,246 

101,781 

70,549 

22,960 

5 

Liege .. 

358,185 

3;»1,101 

113,623 

82,698 

24,387 

24 

Namur . 

164,400 

189.393 

58,690 

34,134 

12,592 

8 

Luxemburg .... 

213,597 

292,610 

92,242 

58,695 

18,740 

1 

Hainuut. 

488,595 

546,190 

183.198 

118,289 

39,591 

27 

South Brabant .. 

441.649 

495,455 

169,181 

119,109 

36,423 

5 

East Flanders .. 

6t5,t>89 

687,267 

218,830 

162,831 

43.120 

0 

West Flanders .. 

516,324 

563,826 

191,139 

141,310 

37,882l 

6 

Antwerp . 

291,565 

323,678 

101,471 

70,623 

23,075 

2 

The Kingdom 

5,424,502 

6,013,478 

2,015,646 

1,421,600 

430,247 

i 605 


An increase to the amount of 5&8,97(i persons is thus shown 
to have taken place in ten years: and a more recent account 
proves the average annual aihlition for the five years preceding 
1828, to be at the rate of 10,982 per million, outstripping the 
more thinly-peopled countries of Ru^ia, Austria, and France, 
whose annual increase respectively per million, M. Dupin says, 
is 10,527, 10,114, and 6,53(i; though considerably behind Prjiis- 
sia. Great Britain, and the Two Sicilies, which advance at the 
annual rates of 27,027, 10,607, and 11,111, per million. The 
inhabitants of the Netherlands would thus be doubled in 63 years; 
trebled in 100; quadrupled in 127 ; and quintupled in 147 years; 
unless the causes which, according to Mr. Malthus’s theory, 
must have hitherto prevented the population doubling in 25 years, 
should herehfter put a further check on its growth.*’ 


'' * It wlA Ins perceived by our subsequent remarks, that vre are no dUciples of that 
sdiool of political echitomy of which Mr. Sadler is the head, and which bases its doc* 
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Comparing the births and marriages in the Netherlands with 
those of their neighbours, they appear to be more numerous; 
while the deaths are about equal to those of France, and exceed 
those of Great Britain in the proportion of S to 2. The account 
stands thus:— 

Netlicrlunds. France.* Great Britain.f 

100 Births to 2807 Inhabitants 3168 , 3.534 

100 Deaths. 3981 . 4000 .... 5780 

100 Marriages . . . 13,150 . 13,490 .... 13,333 

100 Marriages .... 468 Births .... 426 .... 359 

It is highly satisfactory to think that if Great Britain gives 
birth to a smaller number of citizens, she preserves them better; 
a conclusion which the healthiness and cleanliness of our country 
readily induces us to adopt, supported as it is by the above cal¬ 
culation, and by fhe tables of mortality for various countries, 
which inform us that the probability of life (or the age at which 
the probability of living or not is the same) is, in the Nether¬ 
lands, between 22 and 23; in France, between 20 and 21; in 
England, between 27 and 28; in Brandenburgh, between 25 and 
20; and in Switzerland, at 41 years. We may, therefore, as a 
tolerably safe rule to find the population of th<^ Netherlands, mul¬ 
tiply the annual births by 28, and the deaths by 40; for that of 
France the births by 31|, and the deaths by 40; and for that of 
Great Britain, the births by 35and the deaths by 58. 

The influence of local circumstances upon the production and 
preservation of the human species, is one of the most important 
inquiries that can anywhere be made; and as we have a few words 
to say upon the subject, we beg attention to the following table, 
compiled from the ofHcial documents published by M. Quetelet. 


trinrs conerrning pcipulatiun on the principle that the inteosiry of fecundity variein 
n .11 inverse ratio to the numbprs on a given space. Hence it is inferred, that any cares 
which a government may bestow upon tiie state of the population, are altogether sn* 
perfluous, since Nainre herself will interfere when the inhabitants ot.tgrow the resources 
of u com try. The principle i$ so totally contradicted by facts, that we notice it merely 
fur the p arjmse of protesting against the notion that calculations us to the probable 
increase uf the people arc more amusing than useful. The wastefulness of an existing 
generation, which spends or dtfstroys the capital which, if productively applied, would 
contribute to the maintenance of the next, cannot be less culpable Mian tlie prodigality 
of the father who dissipates the stock that would have enabled his chUdreii to produce, 
in their turn, for themselves. 

* Auiiiiaire du Bureau des l..ongittides pour 1828. 

t Statistical Illustrations, London. 1827. M Quetelet does not appear altogetbef 
satisfied with these numbers, and thinks the dilTerciice more apparent than real. We 
wish we could refer him td a more authentic collection. 
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i 

Provinces. 

Rati* of In- 

ClTHSft of po- 

JLitio of PopulutiOQ 111 to 

Ratio of fe¬ 
male to 
male Birtlts 
in mL’4. 

Ratio 

of Birtlia to 
Marnattes 
in im. 


pul a lion for f) 
years, to IU25. 

r 

l>eatlis« 

Births.. 

Maniui^cs. 

Ntirlli HoIIuihI .... 

0.040 

aL5 

23.2 

104.4 

0.956 

4.50 

East Flaiulcrs .... 

0.051 

44.8 

28.4 

165.3 

0.946 

5.82 

Linibutg . 

o.o.w 

47.5 

29.2 

90.3 

0.956 

3.09 

Aul\ver|). 

0.056 

48.8 

30.7 

142.9 

0.960 

4.6.5 

.......... 

0,0.56 

:>i.4 

20.7 

U3.7 

0.960 

5 19 

North Hrahant.... 

0.059 

51.4 . 

29.2 

150.0 

0.974 

5.14 

Nuinur .......... 

0.062 

57.9 

29.0 

150.9 

0.907 

5.06 

Liege . 

0.065 

46.2 

28.9 

154.1 

0.912 

5.33 

Utrecht 

q.068 

36.5 

24.3 

118.2 

('.939 

4.86 

South Brabaiil.... 

0.068 

38.2 

26.1 

142.2 

0.970 

.5.45 

Guelders. 

0.069 

53.7 

27.6 

1.31.1 

0,9.52 

4.75 

Sooth Holland.... 

0.070 

35.0 

2.3.9 

113.5 

o.9:>9 

4.74 

Overytoel. 

0,071 

43.5 

26.5 

121.9 

0.9.37 ! 

4.60 

West Flanders .... 

0.075 

40.7 

27.5 

1.37.7, 

0.930 

5.01 

Hainaut . 

().07:i 

51.1 

27.4 

i;J6.5 

0.921 

4>98 

Groniii;4Ucn . 

0.078 

49..3 

28.9 

149.3 

0.898 

5.17 

Luxetuburg. 

0.080 

53.8 

27.9 

149.9 

0.967 

5.37 

Friesland. 

0.086 

46.1 

27.1 

128.7 

0.944 

5.75 

Drenthe. 

0.087 

5.1.0 

27.8 

1.30..3 

0.895 

4.69 

Average for the ) 
kingdom.... p 

0.062 

43.8 

27.0 

132.4 

0.947 

4.90 

Du. for 182.^. 

U 9 

41.0 

27.1 

1C7.2 

0.94S 

4.70 


The provinces of Drenthe, Friesland, and Luxemburg thus 
appear to be those in vrhich the annual increase is tiie greatest. 
They arc entirely agricultural and pastoral — are more thinly 
peopled than any others—and are the most healthy, two of them 
being those in which the proportion of deaths is the smallest in 
the kingdom. The circumstances of their inhabitants, if not so 
wealthy as in other parts, are, at any rate, easy; the wages of 
labour are comparatively high—the pfltf)r not numerous—and in 
due of them (Drenthe) the poor colony of Frcdcricks-oord has been 
the means of employing industriously the iiicligeiit classes. A 
gradual increase of population might therefore b(i looked for, since 
we see a far greater prolongation of life than in other provinces. 
It i^s remarkable tbat the intensity of fecundity in these three pro¬ 
vinces varies extremely; that of Drenthe ranking atnoJig the low¬ 
est (the 15th) of the nineteen provinces; that of Friesland being 
high (the 2d); and that of Luxemburg being about the average. 
South Hollahci i» also a province where the rate of increase is 
high, and the intensity of fecundity low; from which facts we are 
^induced to doubt considerably of the value of any speculations 
upon population, of which the intensity of feeuudity is the sole 
basis. The highest fecundity in the Netherlands is in East Flan- 
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ders, where the marriages are the fewest, and the annual increase 
smaller than in any province except North llolland ; and it is also 
high in Zelaiid, where the annual increase is very small. It is 
true tiiat in North Holland and Limburg the increase is slow, and 
the fecundity small; but the circumstances of these provinces arc 
identical, not in their populoushess, (for one is very thickly, the 
other very thinly peopled,) but in their unhealthiness; the 
dampness of their climate, and the exhalations arising from their 
marsh lands and stagnant waters, being w'ell known to all who are 
acquainted with the localities of Maestricht and Amsterdam. 
'ITiere appears, therefore, no reason to believe that the intensity 
of fecundity has any tendency to diminish in proportion ns the 
])opiilation becomes denser; on the contrary, it seems a symptom 
of an annual increase, and whatever causes promote that increase 
appear to conti ibute to the fruitfulness rather than to the barren¬ 
ness of the females*of our species. 

If any additional proof were wanted to show that the degree in 
which the power of reproduction is exercised by a nation, is a dif¬ 
ferent thing from its rate of increase, it might be urged that the 
proportion of births to a marriage is in Prussia 3|, and in Great 
ilrilain 3^ in both which countries the population is advancing 
faster than in the Netherlands, where it is 4^. The average issue 
of marriages throughout Europe is, according to Von Malchus,’^ 
4 children; and the annual increase in Europe 2 per cent, on 
about 213 millions. It is evident that the degree in which this 
ratio is exceeded, or fallen short of, by particular states, is very far 
from being dependent upon their actual density, or rarity, of inha¬ 
bitants; for if this wx'rc so, the rate of increase in the Nether¬ 
lands, Wurtemberg, Great Britain, and the Two Sicilies, (whose 
inhabitants are respectively about, 50(i7,43(50,40 43, and 3583 to 
:i square mile,) would be less than in France, Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden with Norway, where the numbers on a square mile are 
respectively 3157,2028, ()4<), and 282; whereas the actual rate 
of increase per annum of the eight countries in question stands 
thus:— 

Netherlands . . l-i*^ per cent, France . per cent. 

Wurtemberg. . 1^ Austriaf l^J® 

(I'reat Britain i-^’j Russia . 

Two Sicilies . . 1-^ Sweden, with > 

Norway . ) ^ 

* .Stau«tik uiid Siaatenkunde. Stuttgart. 1826. 

t The Austrian increase has been variuusly stated, luit as tl«e rate varies considerably 
> tile diirorcnl parts of thd empire, we have odopicd M. Dupin’s esuuiaite tor the whole. 
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These proportioits« given on the authority of Dupin, Von Mai- 
chus, and Schnabel,* show how far from the truth is the assump¬ 
tion that population diminishes after reaching a certain climax, or 
that it ebbs and flows like the waves of the sea. We do not pre¬ 
tend to maintain the contrary doctrine—that the more populous a 
country is, the greater is the rate of increase—but the more faefs 
wc see bearing on the subject, the more inclined we become to 
recognise the principle, that the ratio of the advance of population 
is naturally far greater than that of the means of subsistence, and 
that it is the insiiihcicncy of those means that is constantly check¬ 
ing the production, as well as abridging the duration of life, of the 
human species. The Netherlands are a striking instance of the 
influence of peace and plenty on the multiplication of men; and 
of the truth of the maxim ** A cote d’uii pain, il nait un honinie.” 
If the proverb had said ** A cot^ <l’un pain, il vit un homme,’’ it 
would have conveyed more clearly to governments the lesson, that, 
by taking care to provide and distribute subsistence, and to aug¬ 
ment that provision to its utmost extent, they do the most in their 
power to preserve and renovate the inhabitants of their dominions. 

Tt is a principle which ought never to be lost sight of, that 
population has a constant tendency to fill up the voids made in it 
Dy death; 'and as an example of it, we find that the provinces most 
exposed to mortality, viz. Zeland and North and South Holland, 
are precisely those wher6 the births are the most numerous, 
though the shortness of life is, of course, detrimental to society, 
which wants productive members. This rule is so true, that it is 
verified even with reference to the seasons of the year; for, after 
eighteen years of observation, M. Quctelet found that the maxi¬ 
mum and minitnuni of births and deaths in the Netherlands take 
place almost in the very same months; and the Jaarboekje for ten 
years, just published, gives the average iiuinber as follows, for the 
months which rank* the highest and fowest, taking unity as the 
medium, viz. 

DKATIIS. 

'January.1.091 January (Maximum) . 1.196 


February (Maximum) 1.171 February.1.177 

July (Minimum) ... .851 July.833 


August.. . . .915 August (Minimum) . .826 

According to the tables of mortality, it appears tiiat at 40 years 
of age the prSbahle life is in Holland 2() years—at Amsterdatii 
22 for males and 25 for females—and at Brussels 24; whilst in 

jh. ' . r 


* General'Statisdk dcr EuropiiischcM Stnaten. Prag, 
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Paris it is <21—in Vienna and Berlin 19—and in London but 18 
years.^ ^Fo what causes this superior value of life, at Amsterdam 
and Brussels over other large cities, is owing, we cannot take 
upon ourselves to determine; but the difference with regard to 
children is still more striking, for the probable life, in general, 
which at Paris is between 8 and 9, at London under 3, at Vienna 
under 2, and at Berlin a little after 2, falls at Brussels at 23 years, 
and at Amsterdam, for males at 24 and females at 34. Com¬ 
paring more closely Brussels and Paris, the proportion of chil¬ 
dren who die within the first three months, contrasted with the 
remaining nine months of their first year, is in the former as 1665 
to 1384—and in the latter as 1764 to 693. Nothing would be 
more useful and interesting than to trace the reasons of this dif¬ 
ference ; and if it should be found attributable to the more 
motherly cares of the Dutch and Belgic women, who always nurse 
their children thcqisclves, it will be a most honourable national 
fact, and will confirm the remark of M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf,t 
that for preserving the life of children, care is everything, and cli¬ 
mate little or nothing; Switzerland and Holland, the antipodes of 
each other in that respect, being the two countries in Europe 
where fewest of them die. 

Wc have one word more upon fecundity, considered, as it fairly 
may be, as an evidence of a healthy and comfortable state of exist¬ 
ence. In the southern provinces there are 5.21 children to every 
marriage, in the northern only 4.87; both degrees of which are 
higher than in France, where the proportion of births, legitimate 
and illegitimate, to the marriages is as 4.76 to 100; and here we 
have another proof how little the rate of fecundity has to do with 
. the density of the population. The greater freejuency of mar¬ 
riages in the Netherlands may at first suggest a higher degree of 
morality; they are as 1 to 130 persons, and in France only 1 to 
138. Wc are inclined to think, however, thaf an allowance must be 
made for the temptation which the facility of divorce in the Pro¬ 
testant part of the Netherlands holds out, whilst the Catholic 
Church admits it so rarely, that, in the populous province of East 
Flanders, there has not been one divorce for ten years. The dif¬ 
ference in marriages between the Catholic and Protestant pro¬ 
vinces is very considerable; they being in the former, one out of 
148, and in the latter, one out of 123. The Hollanders are thus 
shown to be a more domestic people than the Belgians—a fact. 


* Dr. Hawkins, in his Medical Statistics, states the mortality of London to he 1 Jin 
40; in Middlesex 1 iu 47 ; and in England and Wales 1 in 58. 
t Considerations sur les Enfans trouves. Paris. i8S4. 
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very consistent with the greater tranquillity and phlegm of their 
teinperanients. 

Plaviog thus taken a view of the population, the next roiisidcr-’ 
atioii is their resources; which divide themselves into the three 
great brandies of industry—agriculture, inaimfactures, and com¬ 
merce. 

The agriculture of the Netherlands has long been distinguislied 
equally for its productiveness and its variety—a variety which is 
observable both throughout the country in general, and in the 
products of particular farms. Not only in the Walloon provinces, 
where tlie farms are usually from tivo to three hundred hectares, 
but in the two Flanders, where they are commonly about ten and 
seldom e.xceed twenty hectai'cs, every sort of plant is found grow¬ 
ing in great luxuriance. The spade husbandry of the two Flan¬ 
ders, and in particular of the Pays dc Waes, and of the Cainpinc 
ill the province of Antwerp, is too celebrated ^o require descrip¬ 
tion here. Although the wheel plough is not used, nor the strong 
harrow that is employed in England, the unwearied industry of 
the Flemings has W'ithiii two hundred years converted a tract of 
land, originally a barren and sandy heath, into a rich and beautiful 
garden. The produce of wheat here is often, as we are informed, 
not less than bushels to 2 of seed—of oats 60 bushels to 3— 
and other grain in proportion; wdiilst in scarcely any part of 
Great Britain, with our superior stock and imfilements, does wheat 
yield more than from 8 to 10 times. The excellence of the 
Flemish system of iiianuring—tlieir total abolition of fallows— 
and their skill in the rearing of cattle, arc matters wortiiy the 
attention of farmers of all countries, and have already been noticed 
by Sir John Sinclair, in Arthur Young’s Farmers’ Calendar,* and 
other English publications. The southiTii provinces of the 
Netherlands produce considerably more corn than their populn- 
tioii requires; but as the northern are deficient, and are covered 
almost entirely with pastures and gardens, the kingdom is diipend- 
ent’in a great measure upon foreign supplies, lint the value (»f 
the produce of the soil will be more clearly perceived by the fol¬ 
lowing estimates, drawn up on the plan of Count Chaptal’s cal¬ 
culations for France, which arc as excellent in their plan as in the 
means of comparison they afford to other countries. VVe wish 
M.Quctelet would apply his useful talents to a work of the 
same kind for the Neth6rlands. 

* We have derived coiiaiderable information from tlie Collection of the .Tuiirnal 
d*Agriculture; publiaited monthly at Brussels under the care of M. ilc St. Martin. It 
is a record of a variety of useful facts and experinieQts, many of whidi would oilier a ise 
escajic the notke of foreigners. 
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CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN AGRICULITJRE. 


1 

Hectares or buniiiers . 

Net annual value o( each . .. 
Ca|iUul at tiO years purchase 

Amble land^ Hop 
GroundSf and Vinc- 
yards, 

2,6()0,OOQ 

40 tiancs. 
2,()IJ(),()00,00() Fr. 

Woods. 

900,000 

90 francs. 
3(30,000,000 

Meadow and 
Fodder leund. 

1,000,000 

100 fritnes. 
2,000,000,000 

JTectures . 

Net iinniiai value of each . .. 
Capital at til) 3oars purchase 

Paitures. 

400,000 

10 fmiics. 
80,000,000 

Orchards. 

54,000 

40 francs. 
43,200,000 

Kitchen Gardens. 

92,000 

120 francs. 
220,800,000 

Huetarcs.. 

Net annual value oi each • .. 
Canitul at iO years pireluitse 

ParkSf Pleasure 
Grounds and Heaths, 

:X)0,000 

5 frama. 
30,000,000 

Marshes and Lakes* 

i 

116,000 

4 francs. 
9,280,000 

Rwul BuUdines 
inNo. 

250,000 
1000 francs. 
5.000,000,000 

Number. ..... 

Viihie of each. 

Capital... .. 

Oxen and Cuwi. 
J,j00.()00 

I 0 S francs. 
‘^02,.')00,000 

Heifers and Calves. 
590,000 

40 francs. 
23,600,000 

1 

Horses above 8 
years old, 
390.000 ' 
2,50 francs. 
97,500,000 

Nviinhcr. 

Value of each. 

Cajiital. 

Colts under 8 vears 
old. 

9n,t)00 

100 F. 
9,500,000 

Sheep. 

1,600,000 

8 francs. 
12,800,000 

Pigs. 

600.000 

30 francs. 
18,000,000 

Number. 

Value of each .. 

Capital. 

Asses. 

SO,000 

S5 francs. 

* 500,000 

Poultry. 

8,000,000 

1 franc. 

8,000,000 

> Dead Stock. 

200,000 Farms. 
5 Stock on each 
t 1000 francs. 
200,000,000 


It tlius appears that the total value of the agricultural capital 
is 10,‘)9'^,()S0,000 francs, or 153,333 sterling. Wc have 

put clown the annual values of the different kinds of land at the 
same sums as they are rated at by M. de Cloet in his Tableau 
Staththjuc da lioyauine des Pays Basf published in 18*24. M, 
de Clod's estimates of the quantities of land can hardly be cor¬ 
rect, as they do not correspond with the government returns, to 
whic h ours are more conformable; but we think his values, when 
compared with the products and prices given in Professor Kops*s 
Keport, and other agricultural documents, are as near th*e 
as estimates of this kind can be expectcil to approximate. These 
remarks apply also to the next table, which we have compiled, 
with reference to the same documents, and after much inquiry 
fiom persons conveisaut with the subject. 
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ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced. 

Value in francs. 

Wheat. 
350,000 
7,000,000 > 

at |jer Hect. J 

ir>4,00<s000 1 
at «« fr. f 

Rife. 

700,000 
14,000,0001 
at to per llecul 
168,000,0001 
at It fr. J 

Buckwheat. 
200,000 
4,000.0001 
at (D per Meet.'' 
S2,000,0(K)1 

at H fr. 1 


Barley. 

l‘ube. 

Potatoes* 

Hectares of land emjiU^'ed 

280,000 

110,0(K) 

130,000 

Hectolitres produced . 

8 ,400,000 } 
at softer livrt. S 

2 ,200.(K>01 

at ¥0 pel lirri. •’ 

20,800,(a)0 1 
at iiiO iier Heel. ^ 

Value in francs. 

84,000,000 I 
al 10 fr. > 

48,400,0001 

al ti fr. f 

41,600.000 1 

At 4 fr.^ 


41 

Oats. 

Orchards. 

hitvlien GarrteTis. 

Hectares of land employed 

300,000 

.54.000 

92,000 

Hectolitres produced. 

12 ,000,000 1 
at 40 per Hrct. S 

.... 

• • • • 

Value iu francs. 

84,000,0001 
at 7 fr. f 

.3.240.0001 
at 60 fr. pfr He^. ^ 

.55,200.000 7 

|al 600 fi. pn lies i. > 



Vines. 

Hemp and Fla,f . 

Woods. 

Hectares of land eiuploycd 

20,000 

210 ,(M)0 

900,000 

Hectolitres produced. 

.... 


4;>.000 Hect.» 

AtiMiial Cut line. 3 

Value in francs. 

200,0001 
ai ID fr. per iiirt, J 

126.000,0001 
al wn) fr. prr Hrr t. i 

1.5.750.000? 

,il SKi Ir, pei Heel, » 



Tobacco. 

Hiyps. 

Oleaghtou!* Plants. 

Hectares of land employed 

10,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Hectolitres produced. 

• B • • 

.... 

1 ,200,0001 
at so per Heel.f 

Value in francs. 

10 ,000,0001 
at iOOO ft. per Me«,t. f 

24,tKK),009i 
.lisco fi. per fleet. ' 

24,000,0001 
atsu fi.per Hecuf 



Madder. 

Marshes and Lukes. 

Pastures, 

Hectares of )a«id employed 

30,000 

116,000 

400,000 

Hectolitres produced. 

.... 

• 4 • a 

» • • ■ 

Value in francs. 

21 ,000,0001 
at 700 fr. |>i*r Meet, i 

454,0fK>i 

at 4 fi. per fleet. 3 

4,000,0001 
at 10 fr. per Iteri. f 

- 

s 

Oien and Cows, 

Calves. 

Cf 

SheejK 

Qunoti^ produced* .... 

200,000 

260,000 

.500,000 

Value of ^ach. 

200 francs. 

15 francs. 

10 francs. 

Of total produce. 

40,000,000 

3,900,000 

5.000,000 

■ 

Pigs, 

. Poultry, 

Eggs. 

Quantity produced .. 

bSO.OOO 

2,000,(M)0 

180 ,000,000 

Value of each. 

.^0 franks. 

1 ^ francs. 

30 centimes per dur 

Of total produce. 

29,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,5O0i0O0 


Horses, 

Milk, 

Bees. 

Quantity producedi *. 

150,000 

* « • « 

« ft • • 

Value of each 

500 francs. 

9 m m m 

a ft ■ ft 

Of total produce ......... 

45,000,000 

19,000,000 

2 ,000,000 Ir. 


Drjf Forage, the 100 

Wool. 

Skins <if' Dead 


Kilogram, 

KiU^ram. 

Hertes. 

firoduced. 

Valfel% m eanSt.. 

30,000,000 

5 fruncfl fir. Auiiitiil. 

2,400,000 

2 francs per Kilo. 
4,800,000 

40,000 

6 francs. 
240,000 

produce m.\ 

1.50,000,000 


' .. .^ ,. r-. , - ^ - —* r... - 

t^vced M nietnt, for consoniptiuR, or productive npplication. 
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As our juatificatioii for difterihg materially in our estimate of 
the quantity of laud in cultivation, not only from M. de Cloet, 
but from the German writers. Von Malchus and Schnabel, we 
think ourselves bound to insert the following account, extracted 
from returns which, in M. Quetelet’s own words, ** were obli¬ 
gingly communicated to him by the Minister of the Interior.’* 


Provinces. 

Hectares 
oTLand in 
tlic whole. 

f 

Hectares 
m Ciilti- i 

vatioti. 1 

! 

.1 

Provinces. 

Hectares 
of Land in 
the whole. 

Hectares 
in Culti¬ 
vation. 

Zeiiirid. 

158,416 

148,02‘>1 

Brought forward. • 

2,860,888 

1,931,376 

Guelderlarid . 

,<>09,196 

289,80d 

Limburg . 

Liege ... 

466,687 

310,614 

North Brabant. 

601,293 

24.6,114 

287,181 

277,18^ 

20.3,008 

244,21.‘ij 

110 ,281, 

2.36,706! 

288,992 

347,663 

660,210 

2.37,579 

278,397 

463,423 

North Holland. 

N^'tiiitir ... 

.South llullaiid. 

Luxemburg . 

Utrecht. 

133,194 

2fV3,618 

FTniniinll 

372,469 

328,426 

356,268 

316,883 

Friesland. 

South Brabaiit .... 

Overyssel. 

328,712 

17.'>,86.3 

Hast Flanders .,.. 

282,361 

264,988 

Gronint^uen. 

204,899 

173,06S 

\V e»t Flanders .... 

316,38.6 

296,916 

Drcntlie . 

229,266 

7 4.,22i 

Antwerp . 

283,830 

197,303 

Carried forward.. 

1 

2,860,888 

1,931,376 

Total.... 

6,198,137 

4,663,636 


The wheat harvevSt of 1827, which was an average one, varied 
from 10 to 27 rasieres or hectolitres per hectare or bonnier; the 
smallest produce being in South Holland, and the greatest in 
East Flanders; and in taking 20 hectolitres per hectare as the 
ordinary quantity, wc think we are near the mark. With regard 
to other kinds of grain, the crop of rye in 1827 varied from l6 to 
32 hectolitres per hectare ; its cultivation has been increased on the 
clay lauds, particularly in Friesland, and diminished on the sandy 
soils, where buck-wheat is preferred. Buck-wheat yielded in the 
same year from 15 to 25 hectolitres per hectare, which was a fair 
crop; and barley from 20 *to 42 hectolitres—also a fair produce. 
Pulse yielded much less than usual, being only 12 hectolitres per 
hectare, an amount nearly as small again as in other years, owing 
to vermin and the wet spring. The produce of oats was very 
great, being commonly 50 hectolitres, and in Zeland, Limburg, 
and other favoured districts,* as high as 70 or 80 hectolitres per 
hectare. We have, however, preferred taking the average at 40 
hectolitres. Our estimate of potatoes is also much under the 
mark of 1827, for in that year 280 hectolitres to the hectare were 
yielded in some parts of Flanders—a crop more abundant than 
was ever recollected. The crops of pototoes are thought to be 
increased by guarding against planting them too thickly, and the 
large quantity of manure that is used would of course have siich 
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an feifect. Flax varied from 130 and 200 florins’ worth per hec¬ 
tare to 400 florins; tlie best crop was in Flanders, and the worst 
in North Brabant. The dillerence of temperature between the 
northern and southern provinces has a considerable influence on 
the crops of coleseed. They ranged in 1827 from 10 to 29 hec¬ 
tolitres per hectare; and the cultivation of this plant is on the 
increase, particularly in the province of Namur. Our estimates 
of the number and annual increase of cattle and live stock are 
taken from an oflicial return qiiotetl by Professor Kops. I’lius 
the gross annual produce of the agricultural industry of the Ne¬ 
therlands stands at 1,202,284,000 francs, or ■£’30,093,100 sterling. 
To ascertain the net return to the cultivators, we must deduct 
from this sum the charges of production—consisting of the price 
of seed and manure—of labour—-of repairs to buildings and of 
fanning utensils—the annual loss by tiic decay of strength and 
mortality of cattle—and tlic cost of the food, of men and beasts, 
the whole of which have been estimated by M. de Cloet, and other 
authorities, at two-thirds the value of the gross produce. We 
have not space to enter into the details of these estimates, but we 
believe them to be substantially correct, and if they be so, the net 
yearly produce of the agriculture of the N ether lands is 400,7(i 1,333 
francs, or jf* 16,698,390 sterling. 

When a flourishing agriculture is once established in a country, 
as is unquestionably the case in the Netherlands, it is commonly 
a mainspring of prosperity to the manufacturers, who, in their 
turn, by increasing the size of towns, and the demand for agricul¬ 
tural produce, give an increased activity to the interchange of 
commodities. Hence, in the natural course of things, manufac¬ 
tures will appear in their proper season without any such inter¬ 
ference in the way of protection as most Kuroj>eaii govcnmiciils, 
anddatterly the United States, of America, have thought lit to be¬ 
stow upon them. 'Upon this protectirl^ principle the Nethei lands 
are also acting in a great degree, though the commercial interests 
of Holland have been the means of infusing into their tariflf a 
much greater portion of liberality than is observable in that of their- 
neighbour’s. The government displays a very lively sense of the 
im.portance of the manufacturing industry, and among other means 
of furtliering it, has adopted that of periodical exhibitions, the 
first of wb}^ took plaa^ at Ghent in 1820, the second at Haar¬ 
lem in 1823,sand the third will be held at Brussels during the pre¬ 
sent year (1^30). We have before us the particulars of the arti¬ 
cles exhibited at the first two collections, and though they are far 
from repreaenting tlie industry of the kingdom as they ought to 
dOy they^ire nevertheless good guides to the progress the manu- 
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facturers are making in ike various provinces. A natiou like 
Great Britain, the pillars of whose arch of dominion are made of 
cotton and liardware, is most closely concerned in the real state of 
these uiatlers. 

The Metallurgic Arts are in considerable activity in the pro* 
vinces of Liege, Namur, HainauU, and Luxemburg, where there 
arc mines of iron, lead, copper, and coal. The immense establish¬ 
ment of Mr. Cockrill, at ^eraing, near Liege, for machinery of 
all kinds, is one of the most perfect in Europe, and is a striking 
instance of the w’ealth that may be acquired by unremitting in¬ 
dustry, the original proprietor having left England almost in a 
state of destitution. The factories and forges of AL Dupont, at 
Eu}t, near Binche, and at Arquennes, are distinguished for bar 
iron, made by a high pressure steam-engine, for round and sheet 
iron, and for axletrees and nails. M. llanonnet-Gendarme, of 
Couvin, in Namur, js celebrated for the strength and ductility of 
his iron, which is said to be equal to Swedish. M. Uouyoux, of 
Bousval, M. de Paul-Barchifontaine, of Sobre-St.-Gery, and 
M.Silcz, of Ceiestiii, in Hainault, work iron in the most superior 
manner into muchincry and iinpienients of all kinds. Articles of 
steel, copper, and bronze, arc executed throughout Haiuault and 
Namur; and as an instance of the tendency of useful inventions 
to dilfuse themselves, the safety lamp of Sir Humj)broy Davy is 
now made in the village of Dour, near Charleroi. The cutlery of 
A mould-Raymond, and of Ladericr, at Namur, is excellent,'and 
prices have been so much reduced that a successful competition 
with that of Sheffield is confidently anticipated. The hardware 
of Dupont, Fraiiqois, Simon, Warnaut, and others at Liege, is of 
tlie best quality; and tiie liles of AL Rauiiet, of that city, received 
a gold medal at the Ghent exhibition, and were pronounced to 
surpass in quality those of England. It would be fatiguing to 
enumerate the variety of metallurgic operations going on in the 
coal provinces, and the multitude of productions, from the smelted 
iron as it comes from the furnaces, to the needles and bodkins that 
fill the shops. It is, of course, by this industry that the inhabit¬ 
ants mainly live, and how comfortably they do so in some in¬ 
stances, may be judged of by a visit to the collieries and works of 
Al. tie Gorges, at Hornues, near Mons, who has* recovered these 
mines, by draining, from the effieets of an inuudatiou^UaS fixed 
engines and pumps of 500 horse power—'has opeueil ten fosses-^ 
ami extracts from them daily 13,000 hectolitres of coal. 

Gorges employs 2,000 workmen, for whom he has built a handsome 
town, consisting of 260 neat houses with a garden to each. ThtO 
rent is from one to two francs per week according to their ; 





" ' ihPiifethMands^ 
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4 v^ry ^tnsll <)i^Ucflbii from the bmolunients of men whose wages 
are ifbm seventy tendmes to three francs a*Hay. Tlie streets are 
laid but with iiimforinity, and well paved; ar^ in the centre of the 
village is a iai^ planted with trees> in Dvhich is the ball¬ 
room for the SbWjti^' amusements, the town hall/ and school 
of mutual instruction, where 400 children aie gratuitonsly edu¬ 
cated* The workmen have the gratuitous use of store-houses for 
ali puiposes, and of the luxury of baths; and appear altogether 
.in a very happy cpndition, and comfortable. The benefits which 
a'great capitalist bks ii in his power to confer were never more 
(Strikingly exemplified than by M. de Gorges’s village of llornues, 
jihd we nave not. thought it inappropriate to mention it specially, 
jh^ecad^ such' Examples are not only useful but cheering, amidst 
mi^ry with which every nation more or less abounds, 
coals annually dug in tlte Netherlands may be 
metrical quintal' of 100 kilograms 




have ^ 


h at forty centimes the quintal is 24,000,000 
IfIJere were in 1822, in the four provinces 
great furnaces, 206 forges, 68 martinet 
a^^Uses (for ri) foundries, 17 laminoirs or rolling ” 

t^'{'nduses, and )^titi,;fi^£^ries. Estimating the rough iron produced 
I'tdf 500,000'^pldM Ihe font or cast iron at 100,000 quintals, 

f laud vali|l^!(ff at 20, and the cast iron at 6 francs 

die quifital^ we 'shall ^ve a total value of 10,600,000 francs, 
(a£^^l^i000,) which We&lieve to be much under the mark, though 
'' i&oim the depression co'fl^ of a little time back, we arc fearful 
\ hf qver-mting die quantity produced. 

The. fabrics of cloth and casitnir are some of the most inipor- 
tlbut, hstVmg e cdi%iderahle sale not only in the kingdom, but in 
of Eurt^^^and America. Tiie principal seat of this 
'pj thje'qeighbourhood, extending as far us 

Vh^ers has-’risen in a fevy years to a 
£ hi: eontaiiis the extensive houses qf 

and others. It is carried oh 
by De Vreede,Dieppei} 
^d Co., |a|:Tilbury in North Brabant; 
i^xporta^n to the East Indies. The 
are sought for, both from their quality 


'w: 


lj|Oijiglit faave'heen formidable rivals to our Own, had 
^ :tlmol]|^>|eda^tion of the wool duty. It is diffi- 
he ^^Clty diade with exactness, but in calcu* 
conshn^tiolii of woollens ,at twenty francs per- 

at least one-thjird 
‘^“‘‘^Si!hiid4ddina to this third an' eoual amount 



~ ‘ ■ ' * ^,'. j ^M"'-' i‘,,. 

foi- eft|)oi'tillioii, the value of ihie cloth manufa^la;i^'‘l^lj be 
8a,00<)/X)() francs h-}var. ^ 

^>l?he iiiipit maimfactuie nourished in liotlaiid in yeryl^emcie^t 
'limes, and linen cloth of beautiful whiteness and flileness ii' ^till 
, tnade at Bois-le-Duc, Kndhoven^ and Gehniert. The toble Hfiieii 
Helmont, of Bruges, and of Courtral, is remarkable for die 
'‘^l^ganco of its designs and the'ljaenc’ss of its texture. ^ The sail 
)£^tb of Holland and Flande|^.,^ie ticking of TurnUoUt^ andltHe 
'Mtistc of Ghent, are well as are also the thTifiia4a> 

sewing and fdr lace, of Brussels, C0)uiirai>^C> 

Tlie bleaching-grouiuis and Courtrai a^.tbe prineijj^i- 

The linen mainitactu^’Wdiii^My ^ibl^lflnders ; among the ex^*; 
bitors in 18510 at Harhds, Nlfekis. De'Ceicq, 

Robetti, Verheydeii* and otl^jrs, residing in these 
distingiii^Hl.; M'.,de Beer, of Ghent, se»^,thc»re a ' 
of four’ells in whUh ; and the sjH!ciij^<Jm^W-M.-PJjm 
Courtrai, also exriti^ HiUcK attention. ‘' 

Tliere are in East FliSihf|feis V? 1^,697. ifi weaving 

dax, 9124 for cotton^ aif4 9^9 ff>r Aiidenafde and 

8t. Nicholas are the districts in wt^ch, ^ €1)1®% cultivate ;•; 
the latter alone, contains bobiV^^SoWn witli ijti which yields , 
about two million pounds a-ycar, oiio»^t||^ of e^oited 

to England and elsewhere* It is’*mr^^*^^.cbtWges of t^e smnli 
proprietors, owning froin 3'to 5 bQnuiefs,!:lhat the machines are, 
idostlv in motion, because they employ tHO .evenings of themsetvcj^l;; 
aml'ilieir faniilies in u kind of work which it is 
while for the large farmers to iiire people to do. lbd^diSl|idien(pj^,' 
apd:;itlidustrious habit's arc thus acquireil by a 
Miho bring to market the stuffs maniiladtured by 
the* produce of their own ground, linen '^mnuCactui^. ^ no 
doubt) tiapublc oif stiljl furdv^r extension, and M mia, plan pi^pa^i^d 
by ^ome iuHirential jperaons in Flaiideiis: can be for-ri^sing: 

a fiind to advatu^ niohey to the p^santry fti^^ ^ purchas^\^^ 
i^iadiinery, and to csCablwfi, .addibonj^^'hmrke^te. for tbev^^ 
"Convenience of sale^ tire, j^pl^' ^’th^e dist^^ may 
.labours even more prodttc%e. tba]ft|'a^t^^^^^ 
to- tlic j|nom ^nd their girls to the wheel frpiu tlieirei^L^ 

vears. The 'Ikien trade with Fraiice has been much. cHeidtedi^ll^ 
the high duties ii) dial; oountry, arpopnbiig to ,<20 
.Ufitdejlj^ed and .40.yer'cent. 

^jElaciliiig' establishments haye'.b^^n' 'jr^^jra-into i|*ra^^Pt|M|A 
tdinmon thing for Ae weavers whdi^hie pear 
'ibiidiSs'^if to perform thdr work« sb! ys id bbtaiin 'the 
•sa!^' in France 'fi^C ;‘fo)in tl4''e3!;eeitaty^-duty.' 
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Netherlands weavers have no great reason to complain of their 
situation, for it appears that in East Flanders aipne the average 
market sale of linens for the last ten years has amounted to 
177>38o pieces, and adding one-tenth for the quantity disposed of by 
hawkers, 19^,124 pieces. The price of the flax varying from 
to 135 cents, the pound, the value of each piece may be taken not 
unfairly at 35 florins, so that the produce of the linen manufacture 
in one province only is 6,829,340 florins; the profit, at the low 
rate of 2 florins the |>iece, 390,248 florins. 

The following table will show the progressive increase in East 
Flanders for ten years, according to the returns of the nine prin¬ 
cipal markets of that province.* 


Number of Pieces of' Linen sold in 



1815. 

1820. 

1825. 

Ghent . 

... 56,9S3 

. 60,281*. 

.. 55,6.70 

Alpst !•-*•** 

.. . 35,000 

. 35,000 . 

.. 3.7,000 

Kousse . 

... 3li«00 


.. .34..570 

Oudenarde . 

... 21,000 


.. 24,000 

Geerartsbergen. 

... 15,000 


.. 24,000 

Lokeron . 

... 3,640 


.. 4,.576 

Deynse ........... 

» • • • ■ « ■ 


.. 2,400 

Wetteren . 

V • 4 # • « • 


.. 


.,. 1,700 

. J,900 . 

.. 2,100 





\ 

164^463 

173,763 

184,686 


The tendency of the linen manufactures to spread from towns 
into the smallest villages, is favourable to their increase, and they 
are, wte believe, generally thriving in other parts of tlie country, 
particulai^y in Hainaiilt and Friesland. Judging from the annual 
production and importation of hemp and flux, the value of these 
, manufactures, including the bleaching and every necessary ingre¬ 
dient of completion, cannot be lcs» than 105 to 115,000,000 
florins. 

^The lace trade has, we nnderstund, not much augmented of 
late years; but the three sorts, those of Brussels, of Mechlin, and 
of Valenciennes, retain all the delicacy and richness for which 
they have long been famed. MM. Ducpetiaiix, Galler-Liegeois, 
Meeus-Vauderborcht, Verbercht-Haye, Vispoel, Deliagre, Van 
Peteghem, &c. have sustained the reputation of their several 
cities by thcf specimens exhibited at Ghent and Harlem. The 

* Prbef op de oonmoedigiiig eo uitbividing der Linnenwever^en In Oust Viaandercii, 
poor Ir. A. L. Van deu Bogaerd^*, BeschrytT van het Oistrikt St. Nichoina.s vuor 
*Heen lAiad ytm Waet. To Gent. 18S9. (Esmy on the Encourogcniont and Extension 
of the Ltnen-weaving in East Flanders, by Mr. A. J. Xh Van dea Bogaerdo, Overseer 
’, of tlie District of St. Nkbolffs, for the Land of Wacs. At Ghent. m‘Z9,) 
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cheapness of tulle in France, where it is now.made to a great extent, 
(a proof of which may be seen at Calais, where upwards of 5000 
people are employed in it,) has probably interfered with the de¬ 
mand in that country for the more costly work of die Netherlands. 

The rise of the cotton trade, or rather its resurrection, since the 
termination, at the peace, of Napoleon’s prohibitory system 
(which forced it here as w^cll as in France beyond all reasonable 
bounds) is very striking. The spinning establishments are priii” 
cipally in East Flanders and Brabant; and stuffs of all kinds, 
calicoes, ginghams, perkales, and printed goods are made in 
abundance at Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Courtrai, Bruges, Ypres, 
Lokeren, and St. Nicholas. At the exhibition of 1820 there 
were 35 exhibitors of cotton stuffs, and at that of 1825, 66, and 
although the manufacturers were not particularly forward in dis¬ 
playing their products, yet some of the principal houses had no 
reason to regret their doing so, among whom were Basse, of 
Brussels; MM. Davis, and Eiigler and Co. also of Brussels; 
MM. Godefroid, Poelaert, Poeirnan, and Feroucke; De Smet, 
Dc V os, De Vos-Bauwens, Vander Waerden and Co., and Sah- 
vage and Co. of (ihent, and many other manufacturers equally 
well known. It is at Ghent in particular that this trade flourishes, 
as may be judged by the fact of its containing 68 steam engines 
for spinning and weaving, while 25 years ago there was not one 
in all Flanders, the first having been erected by Messrs. Edwards. 
in 1805. Ghent receives annually 40,000 bales of cotton wool, 
and the new canal, intended to communicate with the Scheld at 
Terncuzen, will give additional facilities for procuring the raw 
material. The price of labour is very, low at Ghent, compaied not 
only with other countries, but wdth other parts of the Netherlands; 
it being but 15 sous a-day, while at Antwerp it is 26 sous. The 
necessity of purchasing fretn England is almost superseded; and 
in spinning cotton of tlje low' numbers, from 20 to 40, the manu¬ 
facturers can already compete with us; a circuiiistanrc of some 
moment, considering the large quantity of cotton of this descrip¬ 
tion we supply annually to the north of Europe. 

'Fliese favourable circumstances have also contributed to the 
success of the sugar refineries at Ghent and in the neighbourhood; 
which have been on the decline at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
About twelve million pounds of sugar are annually refined in the ; 
firsl-niciitioned city. 

I'hc distilleries of Holland are in a very prosperous state, anC 
be name of Schiedam appears to retain its fame throujghout^he 
world. The circumstances of the distilleries thriving better here 
than in the corn provinces of*Belgiiim, may be accounted for by 

c c 2 ' 
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the facilities of exportation from Hottcrduni, the fact being that 

-j^^^ths of the Geneva made at Schiedam are sent to the Ivast Indies. 
This Geneva acquires a mildness and an oily flavour it grows 
did/which the Hollanders are said to dislike; it is made solely of 
the spirit of rye and barley, flavoured with juniper bqrries. Thcie 
are 300 distilleries at Schiedam, 100 in other parts of llolluiid, 
and about 40 in the other northern provinces; the average produce 
of each is 499^2 ankers a-year, which gives a total of !2,I5‘i,()72 
ankers. Deducting, however, a third, and estimating the distil¬ 
lation at 1,400,000 ankers, this branch of industry will be found 
to produce about .‘34,000,000 francs, of which about l\\o-tlii:ds 
are- exported. This calculation, however, only exttnn!.' l<» tlie 
northern provinces, as we have not the means of making ati esti¬ 
mate for fielgium, where the distilleries arc comparatively few 
and inactive. 

A vast number of bauds are employed in' Holland in Inick- 
tnaking, particularly at lUrecht and Dordrecht, 'riiese bucks 
are used not only for truilding, but for tiic roads which pri'sent so 
curious an appearance to strangers, and would indeed be but ill 
calculated for their purpose, did not all mercbaiidi/.e, ami i/lths o{‘ 
the passengers, travel on the canals. U’he flgures in which they 
are laid down aie not less striking than their colours; tlu'y arc 
about 7 inches long, 3^ wide, and H in thickm-ss. 

We should hardly be expected to notice the. breweiu's, did not 
their trade extend far beyond tlial of home (‘onsmuption. “ La 
bonne bierre de Louvain” is exported in largo quantities; tlieie 
are between 30 and 40 broweries in that city which make about 
4000 tuns each inonthlv, Hiussels has above 40 breweries, and 


Mecbhn £5; which latter arc famous for the kind of ale ealleil 
Faro. The consumption in the kingdom may bt leckoncd at C2A 
cents, a-head; and of the two sorts pf beer in oniiiiary use, ilie 
better is 11 emits, (less than ^Id,) and the iufciior 7 ceuis. (less 
than per pint. Doth of them are perfcctlv wholesome, and 
though perhaps dearer than tliey ought to be, an; not so Ijeavily 
taxed as to drive the people to the ubotiiinable reflJg<^ of spiril- 
drinkiug—now one of the fertile sources of crime and misery in 
England. 

t ^ <■ ^ 

As w’C have now spoken of those branches of insimifaclnies 
which appe^fed to require special mention, we sliall conclude the 
subject witb a tabic of the value of the present imiuubu-luiing in¬ 
dustry of the kingdom, accoriling to its various divisions. If onr 
authorities should have, in any instances, led us into <11 or, it is 
assuredly wdthout the slightest inclination on our pai t either to 
exaggerate or diminish. 
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State of the pnsent manufacturing Industry of the Ncthedmds. 


.Substances. 

Value in B’r. 

Substances. 

Value in ,Fr. 

Iron* . 

,.. 4t),(K)0,0(X) 

Brought over.. 

_608,000.000 

(.^>pper . 

.. .*>,000,000 

Dyeing 

.... 10,000,000 

Woollens; .. 

.. 80,000,000 

Paper . 

_ 8,000,000 

Linens ... 

.., 95,000,00 

Caps and Bonnet5||. •.. 

.... 7.000.000 

Cotttnisf. 

.. 6(),6 oO,()00 

Cheese . *... 

.... 10,000,000 

Sugar (rclined) . 

.. 14,000,000 

Jewellery. 

.... 4,000,(K)0 

Salt (do.) .. 

.. 10,000,000 

Starcii. 

.. .. 3,500,000 

Spirits! . 

.. 40,000,000 

Acids and Salts . 

.... 1,500,000 

Ik’cr . 

.. 110,000,000 

Cordage . 

..., 3,000,000 

1 al);u'coJ... 

.. 28,000,000 

Hats.. 

.... 6,000,000 

Oil . 

.. 60,000,000 

Glass . 

.. .. 2,000,000 

Soap . .... • 

... 10,000,000 

Clocks . 

_ 4,000,000 


,.. 2.5.000.000 

Oards ... 

.... 1.200.000* 

Leatlirr 

.. 28 000 000 


1.200 000 

KarlliCMiware niid Pottery 

.. 4,000,000 

Tiihicry .. 

.... 600,000 

llrirks and I’ilcjs. 

.. 6,000,000 

Load and Zim*... 

.... 1,000,000 

IhiiUing and Books.. 

.. 15,000,000 

Miscellaneous. 

_ 4,000,000 

Bleaching .?. 

.. 10,000,(K)0 





Total ^ ... 

... 675,000,000 


008,000,000 ■ 




The sum therefore of the ncinufaeturing industry of the Nether¬ 
lands uiiiounts to ()75 million francs, or c£’28,125,000 sterling per 
ainmu), of wliich we may state oiie-third to be composed of the 
j)iotits of the labourer and the capitalist, according to M. de Cloct s 
calculation. I'he artisans in tlie country are about 13,000, and 
those in towns about 77,000, in all y0,0(X): whose wages at 1 4 
franc a-day (which, perhaps, rather exceeds the average) for oOO 
days, ainoiini to 40,.‘>00,000 francs per annum. Deducting^this 
sum from 225,000,000, the third of the total value, there remains 
a protit to the inamifacturi'r of 184,500,000 francs, or about 28 
per cent, on the gross produce, including the interest upon his 
capital and stock. 

It is impossible to spea^ hen; of the commerce of the Nether¬ 
lands with any degree of accuracy or fullness equal to the magni¬ 
tude of the subject; for in the first place, there arc no official 
rritnrns published of exports and imports; and in the second, it 
would he necessary t(‘ enter into an infinite detail of the financial 
circumstances of Holland, and to trace the causes under which 
slu' has ceased to be the leading maritime power of the world* 
We tlierefore refer to the works of M. Van Ouwerkerk and M. 


* Including 24 million** of cutlery, hardware, and nails, 
t Including the several hranclies of spinning, weaving, and printing, 
t Iteclioning only d millions for liclgiiini. 

Kstiiiii^iing the consumers at 2 tuillions at 7 lbs. eucii, nud the exportution at. aa 
ctpiai uiiiouut. 

II Of woollen, linen, and cotlon. 

if M. (k* Cioct makes it, in J824, 600 million?. ^ ■ 
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Wariii, as well as to the ationymous pamphlet placed sevenlh at 
the head of this article, which discusses the respective merits of 
the systems of free trade and prohibition, so far as tliey affect the 
commerce and manufactures of the Netherlands. Opinions are 
divided in Holland and Belgium., according to the supposed dif¬ 
ferent interests of the merchants and the manufacturers, the former 
being of course the advocates of liberty of commerce, and the 
latter calling for protection. "Fhe tariff of duties is, however, 
geiierally framed with moderation and liberality, and amouj, the 
various discontents that prevail, it is commonly admitted that in 
matters of trade the government endeavours to act upon sound 
• principles. 

With a flourishing agriculture, rising nianufacture.s, and a dense 
population, the internal trade cannot be otheiwise than active, of 
which the large space of ground covered by r()ads and canals is (ff 
itself a sufHcicnt evidence. The new roads from Verviers and 
Spa through Cltaude-loiitaiue to l.iege; and from Namur to 
Luxemburg, are inferior to few in Burope. Two canals are on 
the point of completion, vi/. from Ghent to Tcnieuzen, ^^hich 
vvill connect that city with the mouth of the Schcltl; from Ciiarleroi 
to Brussels, and round its whole circuit, .so that coals may ho 
brought by water to every part of tlic town; and a tliird, of far 
greater magnitude, is in execution, to connect the Meuse and the 
Afoselie by a course of fifty leagues from Idege to Wasscibillig. 
Ihere will be two branches to this work; from Ilamoul to the 
Meuse, just above Dinaut; and from Bttehnich to Mer.scli, to 
join the little river Else, which is to be made navigable, to tlio 
town of Luvembiirg. This great undertaking is expected to he 
finished in 1813,!); and is one of tlu‘ many sjieculations in wdiich 
his Majesty of the Netherlands is a principal partner.* Every 
new coininunieafioft of course adds >.) domestic traflic, and its 
profits must now considerably exceed the sum tliey were valued 
at by M. dc Cloet in 1824, viz. 200 million francs. Based upon 
the agriculture, the manufactures, the iniiics, and the lislieiies, the 
value of the profits of the home trade cannot certainly be le.ss 


* III speaking of public undcrtakiiiss, wo oiigbt to mciilion tlio gigantic enterprise 
just set on foot for draining the lake of Haarlem, whiih c</voi> a surface of SO.OOU 
English acres. Jhis vast piece of water was the effect of an iiiuiidiitioii lliat h.'ippciioil 
about two hundred years .since, a«d as it cmitinues to encroach on the land the annu.il 
diarue of maintaining the dykes on its sides increases every year, and no-% amounts to 
30,000 florins. An association has been formed with a cap’ilul of six millioti florins, the 
wnost active agent of which is M. de Stapper?, the original proj«‘cfor of the st lictue, mid 
Mas inventor of a new pump intended to be used in it, which emits water without being 
moved by the common method of pumping, but by the pressure of steam, wind or 
alitinal force. It raises 1000 cubic feel of watrY per minute. * 
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than those of the 'manufactures, and may, we think, safely be rated 
at from 1225 to 230 million francs, or between c£9,375,000 and 
o 6’9,583,333 sterling per annum. 

As it is impossible to refer to the direct official returns, if any 
there be, vve must endeavour to find a clue to the state of the 
foreign commerce by indirect means. And, firstly, we subjoin 
an account of the trade with England, extracted from M. Moreau’s 
tables; the result of which exhibits an increase of more than 
double in little more than a century. The relations with the 
lirsl commercial nation must certainly be some little criterion of 
the extent of those with the rest of the world. 


Imports and Exports of England and the Netherlands. 


Exports to 
Eii^liind. 


Imports from 
England. 

X. 


IVriods 

of 

U'iir. 

« 


I’ciiiKls 

<jf 

I’cafo. 


I(f97... .56^,484 sterling... .1,671,895 sterling 

1712.. ..604,154 .2,251,404 

1721-56:i,4.11.2,08.5,681 

1748.. ..377.79.>. 2,.333.097 

1762.. .. 487,292.2,239,508 

1783.. 1,061,103 .2,443,795 

1801-653,163.1,516,185 

^1815-893,781 2,346,695 

.1701... .624,410 .2,044,228 ■ 


1717.. . .526,894 ..2,349,633 

1738.. . .670,772 . 2,108,739 

1755.. . .407,240 .2,442,947 

1 1774.... 386,378 . 2,427,661 

1792.. .. 717,057 .2,317,986 

1002.. 1,000,768 .4,392,617 

1822-961,269 . 4,337,316 

1823.. 1,083,7 58 .4,057,243 

''1824.. 1,564,273 .,..4,284,806 


'riu; next data we have to offer is the product of the droits 
d'enfrte et de sortiCf or the customs on goods imported and ex¬ 
ported. By separating these for the provinces of North and 
South IJolland, and of Antwerp, we shall be able to judge of the 
value of the trade of the three great commercial cities of Amster-' 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, compared to that of the rest of 
the kingdom, and to each other. The total amount of taxes paid 
by those provinces is likewise a standard of the relative import¬ 
ance of commerce to other branches of industry. Tlic Dutch 
capital invested in the foreign carrying trade, and other foreign 
speculations, cannot of course enter into the calculation; and 
indeed it is very doubtful if such capital can be admitted to form 
any part of the national wealth. If it can, it must be regarded 
as attended with very small profits to the community, though 
highly lucrative to individuals; and it is not with individual capi- 
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tulists abstractedly from their country, that our inquiries have any 
thing to do. 

. Imposts of 182(1, in florins. 


On Land. Personal. Patents. Stumps. 

North Holland. 1,969,130 1,142,798 444..^26 1,603,348 

South Holland. 2,023,761 966,936 S33,9.>1 l,.366,8i;> 

,'Vntworp. 739,265 4;>7,020 166.91.5 701,861 

4,732,148 2,666,754 941,392 3,671,027 

Other .Provinces.11,662,707 4,658,177 1,449,384 7,422,962 


16,394,853 7,224,9.31 2,490,776 ll,093,98‘» 


North Holland. 
South Hollatul.. 
Antwerp .. 

Other Provinces 


4 

Posts. 

Iiarripr.>, 

Provincial 

Rovenuos. 

1 otal. 

Norlli Holland. 

. 425,5t)6 

1.5,416 

204,9.3.5 

y,. •>43,22.5 

Suiitli Ilotlaiui. 

.. .362,72.3 

14,909 

199,1.55 

9,489,66(; 

Antwerp. 

. 164,111 

69,.37 6 

142,676 

5,060,.5(53 


842,400 

89,701 

.516,766 • 

24,093,4.54 

l*r(»vinrt;^ . 

. l,U2,07(i 

978,801 

2,026,158 

47,377,321 

• 

1,984,476 

1,068,,502 

2 ,.572,924 

71,470,77.5 


The import and export duties ttien, w^ieh, except the taxes on 
journals, appear to be the only ones wliich greatly prepondeiate 
in the commercial provinces, form about one-twelfth of the pintle 
revenue; a proportion which leads to form an estiinale of the 
importance of the commerce of the Netherlands, as a .sotin e of 
national wealth, very diiferoiil from that of Great JJritain, where 
the Cu.stoms, (which do not comprehend the tea duties,) form on 
an average the third part of the revenue. The Excise levied in 
[lolland is not of very large amount, nor do the Stamp duties 
forni so much of that branch of revenue as we might have ex¬ 
pected, 

> The present tarifi* dates only from 1822, and the earliest yeaj 
with we can make a comparison is therefore IS'i,". lu 

tliaj^jear the receipt of the import and export duties was: 


Native 

Foreign 

[inporls 


JoiiriiHl. 

Journ.d. 

and 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

• Stain|is. 

Kxpurts. 


44,124 

4220 

1,259,066 

2,4:i0,09ti 

14,518 

3080 

1,417,126 

2,793,702 

6,402 

1561 

l,06f,833 

1,.570,510 

65,144 

8864 

3,738,025 

(5,791,3.38 

.62,850 

8879 

2,319,676 

15.647,6.51 

1*7,994 

17,74.3 

(5,0o7,70l 

•22,130,989 
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. ' FJorinsi. 

North UoUhikI .... I,29.‘),000 
•South Holland .... 1,.546,000 
Antwerp. 871,000 

. 3,712,000 

Other PiT)vinces . . . 1,988,000 

5,700,000 


which exhibits an increase for the kingdom in general, but a 
{'ailing oft* at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The trade of Antwerp 
would appear to be particularly on the rise, which is couHrmed 
by the augmentation of the number of ships entering that port.- 
li) 1822 they were only 580; in IS’27, 831; in 1828, 955; and 
in 1829, 1028; while, between 1822 and 1827, the numbers at 
Amsterdain had faflen oflF from 21.59 to 1982; and those at Rot¬ 
terdam, with Middleburg, had risen from 1312 to 1731. In 1827 
the iinmbcrs at the next principal ports were, at Harlingen 457, 
and Dort 202 ships. We hear, indeed, from all quarters, of the 
advantages of Antwerp as the port for the supply of Germany, of 
the < <)m])arative lightness of the port charges, and of the better 
method of doing business than is practised at Amsterdam and 
RoUerdani * Hence the importations of coft'ee in 1827 w’cre at 

Amsterdam .... 18,000,000 lbs, 

RoUcrdain .... 13,000,000 

Antwerp.,54,000,000 


and the sales of coffee by the Society of Commerce of the N ether- 
lands, according to tl»eir accounts just published, were for three 
years as follow; 




AnlWiTj,. 

Aotsterdain. 

Llotterdani. 

Middlcburg. 

Bruges, 

1 ^'27. 

Ihde.s. 

. ..o7,82.> 

• 72,B(jd 

4d,J06 • 

« • * « 

'*,7*27 

1 

Do.. 



;>6.924 

8,831 

.... 

up to N'pt 

{Do. 

• J 

..80,7pd 

!).*•,412 

70,24'1> 

15,282 



'J olal.. 


2.54,239 

152,274 

24,113 

,’>,727 


Coffee is an article consumed so largely in the Netherlands, 
(being used at the Pate of five or six pounds per head per unimm,) 
and one that forms so great a proportion of the whole of the East 
Indian produce, that the predominance of Antwerp as the mart 
for this commodity, coupled with the other facts we have men-'. 

tioued, is a proof of her rapid rise in the scale of comniereial 

— - - ' ' - - -—----- 

* Tlif olfl jMHCtk'c of scJIiiiti .il Uie iiivuii-c pricii is continued nl (hfsc ports,’ with-, 
out n“fori>in.e to port ctiar^^cs, whicli arc now become so heavy and ninltifuTioua, tliat 
nine dealer'' out of ten are nuable to uatciilaie lliem. At Antwerp sales art* made at 
price.', whieli iuclioh* till these addititois. 
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cities^ among which slie once held so exalted a rank. In her 
prosperity?, and in the decline of that of Amsterdam, may be learnt 
two useful lessons: firstly, the short-sighted policy of attempting 
to enrich a city by the exaction of excessive tolls in the name of 
dock dues,, dam dues, or other municipal taxes; and secondly, 
of the injudiciousiicss of adhering to the forms and habits of other 
,times, when the modes of trading have necessarily become altered, 

,together with the manners of society in general. 

We have already said that there are no official returns o'* im¬ 
ports and exports published; but with the assistance of the 
AlJgeinein Handels-Zeitung for January, 1828, and of a commii- 
nicatiun by M. Baibi to the Bulletin des Sciences Gc'ugraphiques, 
for May, 18^8, w^e are enabled to compile the following 
account of the importation 6f the principal articles of merchan¬ 
dize into the Netherlands ports, during the year 1827. 


« 

Articles. Ports. 

Ainsterdara. Rottcrciani, Antwi’rp. Aliildleburg. 

CulTee, BhIcs .111,059 97.397 376,10a a,678 

Ditto, Jons. 2,603 1,07 9 3.539 117 

Sugar, Ciie&ts.12,160 7,508 56,356 .... 

Ditto, Mats . 2,927 8,145 50,939 79 

Ditto, Tons . 18,653 3,829 4,028 2,609 

Tobaccoof America, Tuns 15,205 13,934 l,33l .... 

Rice, Bales .. 1,980 13,692 16,.359 .. .. 

Ditto, Tons. 8,412 5,301 14,935 

Cotton, Bales. 12,092 19,907 22,8.56 1.52 

Indigo, Chests. 66 476 1,332 - 

Ditto, Serous. 128 88 611 - 

Tea, Quarter Chests .... 15,124 9,527 1,467 4,200 

Skins, Pieces. 9,271 34,501 21.5,044 - 

Pepper, Balej. 31 5,247 21,847 .... 

Wheat, Lasts. 12,494 1,602 26 - 

Rye, Ditto. 7,835 .5,130 96 .... 

Barfcy, Ditto.878 1,412 .... .... 

potash of Russia, Puds ? 50,583 24,791* 106,920 .... 

Unseed Oil of Do. Dv. 1,246 .... .... .... 

TillowofDo.Do. 9,416 835 1,191 - 

Hemp of Do.Do. 19,110 4,555 8,372 .... 


By far the largest share thus appears to be possessed by Antwerp, 
of the trade of those great articles of consumption, coffee, sugar, 
rice, cotton, indigo, skins, pepper, and potash. The tea trade is 
almost exclusively confined to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, as 
well as that of corn, with which the warehouses of the latter 
ports are generally filled, more or less, according to the tendency 
of speculations. It is unnecessary for us to enter into any details 
of the Dutch corn trade, while such complete information on the 
'^.lul^ect found in Mr. Jacob's Reports. 

I : states^ that on an average of twenty years between 

1793, the number of vessels entered inward.s in all the 


* A Ruviiuii iveight of 40 lbs. 
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Dutch ports wa^ 4140, and outwards the same, making a total of 
8280 a year. The entries inwards in 1822, for Amsterdam, 
Kotterdani, and Antwerp, were 4051, which, adding 500 for 
Harlingen and Dort, becomes 4551. The numbers outwards for 
the same three ports were 4045, which we may, with a similar 
addition, call 4545, making a total of QOQG ships. In 1827 the 
tiuiiiber inwards, which has already been divided, was 5203, or 
I0,40G altogether. Taking the average number, however, at 
10,0CK>, (instead of 9751,) so as to cover the trifling trade of 
Ostend and Nieuport, and valuing each cargo, with M.de Cloet, 
at 40,0(X) francs, a sum moderate enough, the amount of the 
trade by sea will be 400,000,000 francs. The trade by land with 
France and Germany, which in 1824 was estimated at 152,080,000 
francs, may now be taken at 160,000,000j so that if our calcu¬ 
lations be any thing within the bounds of truth, the annual value 
of the foreign commerce of the Netherlands is altogether about 
560,000,000 francs, or 24,()6(),666/. sterling. 

The yearly amount, then, of the productive industry of the 
Netherlands, without separating the net from the gross returns, 
(an operation which the greatest experience can hardly bring to 
more than a hypothetical result,) stands as follows: 

Agriculture, including Fisheries * . . . 51,095,166 . 

Manufactures, including Mines .... 28,125,000 

Cuinmcrce, Inland and Forcigh . . . 34,150,000 

£ 113,370,166 sterling. 

Having thus attempted to convey a notion of the resources of 
the country, the next point is the state of its finances, in which 
the principal question is, what price do the people pay to those 
whom they t'lnploy to preserve to them the enjoyment of their 
liberty and property? 'llie answer will be found by taking the 
average of the decennial budget frpm 1817 to 1827, w'hich gives 
the aiiiuial amount payable to the state by each individual in the 
Netherlands, at 14.48 .florins per head; while the payment in 
France is 14.74 florins, according to M. Diipin, and that of 
Great Britain may be reckoned at 44.31 florins. This does not 
comprise the town dues, which M. Quetelet reckons at 42 cents 
per head. If again we take the taxation as compared to the 
laud, the amount by the hectare or bonnier is for the Nethei^ 
lands 14.20 florins; for France, 8.70; and for Great Brit^, 
30.72. M. lialbit states the proportion of the revesiue tO;,^e 
population to be for Great Britain and Ireland 65.2'|ran(^^ for 
France 30.9 francs; and for the Netherlands 26.3 perand 

* The predtice of salt and fresh water fish has beeii •estituated at a.bout a niilibn 
sterling. 

t Di Monarchic Kratreuise conipar^e aux priiiuipaux Etats du Globe.*' 
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that of the debt to' be for the United Kingdom fraiir.s; for 
.France 145 francs; and for the Netherlands 033 francs per liead; 
but as this writer has stated the debt at 3,800,000,f)00 francs, 
including the old debt, which does not carry interest, and as the 
only debt which is really a burthen, is l,664,6f)9,000 francs, the 
proportion of the debt to each individual in the Netherlands is 
tipt really more than 250 francs. Wc have before ns the oihcial 
returns of the revenue and expenditure for the eleven years 1816 
to 1826, extracts from which we shall subjoin. There dots not 
appear,' during this period, to have been any very striking increase, 
with the exception of the department of the Post-office, and, in a 
less degree, of the Excise, and import and export duties. '^I'hc 
direct taxes on property, which, as in France, compose moie 
-than one-third of the general'revenue, have remained almost sta¬ 
tionary; the duties on articles of consumption will ai\\a\s lu'ces- 
sarily increase with the population, unless a counteracting cause 
exists in their disproportionate heaNiness. 


Produce of the principal branches of the Rex enue of the Netherlands. 

In Florins. 



1816 

1821 

1826 A 

vprage for llio 





cloven 

Direct Taxes .. 

. 25,363,700 

32,049,316 

28,^2,818 


Stamps, Reiiistration, &c 

. 12,316,266 

13,425,.534 

12,.501,902 

12,291,.5.51 

Tinpoit and Export .... 
Duties and Exciitc .... 

j 22,127,999 

22,.3-19,1.55 

31,121,666 

23,727,855 

Warranty on Gold and 
Silver . 

1 131,786 

174,029 

188,908 

181,749 

Posts.. 

.. 1,066,300 

1,828,224 

1,984,476 

1,614.7.59 

Lottery of the Netherlands 448,952 

595,540 

584,448 

527,212 

Do. of Bnissielsr. 

.. 1,475,0-17 

526,276 

1,029,567 

7.5.3,418 

High Roads. 

.. l,546,08r) 

1,010,799 

1,108,823 

1,0.57,375 


This extract is rather intended to show the productixeness of 
the several receipts tlian the amount of Julies levied. 7'he :i(*tual 
taxation levied for the eleven years is appended to the return, the 
totals of which arc as follows: 

FUtrim. 

1816.140,023,658 

18ir.83, 4t 6,634 

1818 .83,075,521 

1819 .80,933,971 

1820 . 80,472,734 

1821.. 89,311,721 

1822 .. 85,272,108 

1823 . 96,150,985 

1821 . 81,309,677 

1825 . 95,954,765 

1826 .104,542,413 

- itverage.. 88,044,152 floriiu, ui abiiiil 7,337,012t. 
'itcrfini', per aliimni. 
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The budget for the Netherlands is submitted to the Chaoibers 
not aiiiuiali}', as with us, but ouce in ten years, with the exception- 
of some trifling yearly contingencies. The controul of the Depu¬ 
ties over the tinaiices is thus paralyzed for .a peniod which the 
national Jealousy in this country, and indeed in every other that 
desires to have an efficient constitutional check upon the influence 
of the crow n, would consider far too long. Every objection that 
has been urged against septennial parliaments applies in a hun¬ 
dred folil degree to the budget; and it is probable that in the pre¬ 
sent temper of the lower Chamber of the Netherlands, it would,, 
after all, be far more agreeable to the ministry to have the sup-r 
plies voted yearly, than to encounter the Storm which, having been 
gathering rluring the decennial period, has visited tiiem at its ter- 
miiiution in the present }car; when, from the p'olitical clauses 
which will be presently ulhidod to, the first part,of the budget, 
which comprises the snp])iies, was rejected, and the minister was 
obliged to lose no time in attempting to conciliate the Deputies 
by pioposing a repeal of the moiUnre, or duty on the grinding of 
corn. 'I'his lax w'as not very heavy in itself, but was ofleusive, 
purtlv fiom its being levied on the first necessary of life—partly 
I'rotn the nmioyaiiee of the constant presence of tlie tax-gatherers 
at the tnills—and above all, from the notion of prerogative which 
the dul\ implied, ami in which it took its origin, jnsl in the same 
way as the lords of many manors in England enjoy the right of 
griniling their tenant’s corn, and consequently of lev\ing a toll 
upon it l)v whomsoever it may he reduced into flour. I'he aban> 
doiiineni of the mouture was a prudeut and timely peace ofteriug, 
blit it is not very creilitable to ihe government to have refused to 
give it up until driven to it by the most urgent necessity. 

'I'he public expenditure will ajrpear, from the next account, 
v\hieh we have extracted from the official returns after die same 
maiiuer as the ia.st. 


Principal branches of the Expenditure of the Netherlands. In Florins. 


1816 

Kiuji*' Iloteeholfl.2,(>(>0,000 

GriMt OlKci"* of Stnu*.1,468,635 

Fox'igii AlKiiis. 937,838 

Jiisticf.3,394,511 

Inlt-riDi, iiiid .... 7,24.5,910 

Uu‘ Catholic l,2()4,*6l 

('.aiiioiiu itcligioii. 1,325,176 

Education, Arls, Coiniuorcc ^ 3 89+73t> 
and Coloiik-'. 5 ' ’ ’ * 

Fiimnccs.23,314,342 

Navy ...6,.5.V1>,.531 

Army.97,128,574 


1821 

1896 

1 ('r<ige fitr tlio 
i-levcn years., 

2,600,000 

2,100.000 

9,.531,636 

1,211,28.5 

1,065,4:50 

1,202,811 

70.*>,.S03 

766.9()9 

787,638 

,3,221,347 

2,191,049 

3,243,567 

5,019,392 

6,159,249 

• 5,744,439 

1,42.3,449 

1,327,311 

1,351,813 

2,086,730 

l,63f?4l3 

1,662.869 

1,723,802 

7S,0i9t 

2,t65i54; 

.34,309,.7l7 

38,707..56a 

3l.5SSvl»^ii 

5,037,745 

6,589,849' 


17,497,732 

18,444,535 

H>tS9i6Si 


• The o\po)i8es of Canals, Dykes, and Navigation in generaL ■ ^ 

t The cliargi-s for Ivlucation are iiow included under Uh) head ofliilorior.” 
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By far the largest item, and one which amounts to more than 
one-third of the whole annual expenditure, is that of Finances, 
which means almost wholly the interest of the national debt, being 
upwards of 4 per cent on 832,334,500 tloiins, or 1,664,669,000 
francs. The land forces may be estimated, according to M. 
Balbi, in the proportion of one to' every 142 of the population; the 
charge for the army provides therefore for above 42,000 troops, 
together with the ordnance and other branches of the w'ar depart¬ 
ment. The navy at present consists of 93 ships. Of the' e, 30 
are in active service, carrying 720 guns and 4314 men; twelve of 
which are stationed in the Mediterranean, six in the Fast Indies, 
and the rest in the. West Indies and elsewhere. The charges 
for religion, whi6h supply the spiritual w'ants of the whole com¬ 
munity, except those df a f&w Jews, do not in the whole exceed 
252,056/ sterling, or tenpence per head, per annum, for a popu¬ 
lation of six millions. This sum is even less than the revenues of 
the Church of Scotland, which amount from 26o, to 270,000/. per 
annum, for a population of two millions and a half. But what 
shall we say of it when compared to the revenues of the Church 
of England, which on the most moderate estimate we have ever 
seen, and that proceeding from a quarter in which we certainly 
cannot suspect exaggeration, amount to about four millions .ster¬ 
ling per annum?* We believe this to be much under tlie mark, 
but, dividing it by a population of thirteen millions, we ftiul the 
average sum paid by each individual in England and Wales to be 
6s. per annum, above seven times more than in the N('ther- 
lands. And, if w'c regard the fact, that at least onc-tliird of the 
individuals paying this 6s. 2d. arc not members of the eslablislicd 
■Church, the expenses of that Church arc in the ratio of 8.$. 3d. 
per head to that portion of the people which belongs to it. 'J"hc 
household of the king of the N ctherlan^s appears very moderate, 
which is, we have no doubt, greatly attributable to the simplicity 
of' manners which distinguishes that sovereign. It was reduced 
500,000 florins in 1826, and does not now exceed the cxpen.se of 
175,000/. a year, '^rhe public charge for education is one which 
we cannot observe without great satisfaction. It is in acconlatice 
with an article in the charter of the Netherlands, recognising the 
instruction of the people, as one of the first cares of the govi^rii- 
ment. If indeed, th^ attention of the legislature ought to he 
directed to an^ object beyond the mere securing the admini.stra- 
tion of justice, it is the most glaring omission for it to neglect the 
j^ducation of the lower orders, to which, in alt our endeavours for 
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the amelioration of society, we incessantly tome round, as the 
sole basis of improvement. In most of the United States the 
education duty is collected by the tax-gatherer, as regularly as the 
canal dues, or any other tax for the public benefit; the Americans 
being well aware that the' diffusion of knowledge among them is 
one of the strongest safeguards of their independence. As we 
shall speak hereafter of the state of the schools, we shall now con- 
' elude the subject of the finances with the totals of the expendU 
ture for a scries of ten years. It is to be observed that, since 
18120, the expenses have been often anticipated; as, in 1826, 
10,414,267 florins were spent which were not strictly chargeable 
till 1827. Except, however, as regards this sum, the accuracy of 
the account will not be affected by these, practices. 

Expenditure of the Netherlands for ten years. 

• 1817.111,877,561 Florins. 

1818 .94,825,409 

1819 .92.561^408 

1820 .85,050,664 

1821 . 91,454,256 • 

1822 . 91.425,606 

1825 . 93.922,428 

1824 .101,878,147 

1825 .106,177,979 

1826 .112,116,749 


Average 98,106,820 Florins, or about 8,175,568/.. 
sterling, per annum. 


Having said thus much of the physical conditioii of the Ne¬ 
therlands, it ‘ may be expected that we should offer s6me remarks 
on the aspect of that country in a moral point of view. The 
bodily vigour of u nation, if it may be so called, is best ascertained 
by examining the progress of its industry,* and the degree of 
energy put forth by its inhabitants in the dcvelopemcnt of their 
resources. But in stopping here, we should have but an imper¬ 
fect idea of the place that such a nation really occupies in the 
scale of civilization; for industry is, after all, but a means of 
promoting the amelioration and happiness of society. Hence we 
must endeavour to find the degree of cultivation the minds of the 
people have received, in which w'e should be sadly at a loss, if we. 
were unable to call statistics to our aid. By figuros we are how<^ 
ever enabled to estimate immaterial, as well as material forces, 
wc are happy to avail ourselves of them to introduce our. fea4^i 
to some returns quite as interesting as any that we have yet 
This part of our subject may be divided into three branchelB, viz. 
1st. The state of knowledge and education; ^d. The nature and 
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extent of the charifi'iblc institutions; and :Jrdly. The slate of 
crime. 

In considering iirst that great highway of civilization, the print- 
ing press, we sfiould bear in mind that the larger part of the 
books printed in tlie Netherlands arc re-inipressions of works 
originally published in other countries, and that consequently the^ 
number of books composed and published in the kingdom is not 
a fair criterion of the avidity with which information is sought 
after. The number of ,indigenous publications, exclusive of 
journals, and periodicals for the three years ISSy^aiid 

w^as ^18^, and reckoning each work to consist of ten sheets and 
600 copied; the result gives an avt rage of 4,63:),000 sheets a year. 
It was calculated' i>y JN4. Darn that France in l82o had produced 
128 million sheets, an aniount above five times greater than this 
of the Netherlands, having regard to tlm diffeience of the 
population. But us, for the reason we have mentioned, these 
statements do not give the true relation between the two countries, 
it should be known that Brussels alone contains 84 presses, and 
now prints 12,600,000 sheets a year, being one-tenth of what 
was printed in all France in 1823, or wilii. reference to the popu¬ 
lation, one-half, supposing that the Netherlands did not contain 
a single press out of Brussels. *^1108 city, from its situation, seems, 
calculated for a repository for the books of all nations; and the 
low prices at which foreign works are reprinted liere, aie an ex¬ 
cellent antidote to their being sold too dear at home. I’he in¬ 
creased activity of the press at Brussels is very remarkable; for in 
1815 the number of sheets printed was only 4,050,000; in 1823 
it bad risen to 8,250,000; and in 1828 it amounted to 12 , 600 , 000 , 
having moili than trebled in thirteen years. 'Flic circulation of 
liewspapers, though regarded by many as tending to divert pet)p!e’s 
tfttention from more important studies, is nevertheless too suie a 
tbeails of diffusing information, to be {Massed over unnoticed. It 
may be ascertained precisely by the stamps, which for the Nethta- 
lands were, in 1826, 145,730 florins, and for FVance a sum equal 
165,920 dorins. The stumps are the same in both countries, and 
therefor^ since France iii that year reckoned, according to 
M. l^pin^fOO,420,520 sheets, the Netherlands possessed about 
21,90Q>000, exclusive of literary and scientific journals. In the 
aame year the newspapers published in England and Wales have 
been estinmtCll at 25,684,003 sheets; in Scotland, 1,206,549; 

' and m 3,473,014. The Netherlands have therefore a 

*60,000 sh^ts of newspapers a day; l^rance has 
lEl^sind, 7,0 ji 370 ; which is at the rate of one to every 
-tlie Nefberlands; one to 437 in France; and one 
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The inhabitants of the Netherlands are, thus, far better supplied 
with journals than England or France, and according to M. Balbi, 
than any nation in Europe; but as that writer calculates by the 
number of journals that appear, and not by their circulation, we 
apprehend JVl. Quctelet’s computation is more authentic. The 
newspapers arc conducted, as irt France, less as commercial spe¬ 
culations, than for political purposes. 'Fhe liberal journals are 
mostly in the hands of young men of talent, who endeavour to 
lead, rather than follow, the public opinion: and the ministerial 
papers are encouraged directly by the government. !n review’s 
and magazines the Netherlands are entirely deheient, with the 
exception of those they import and reprint, and two or three pub¬ 
lications devoted to agiicnlture and other branches of industry. 
We subjoin an account for three years, of all works published, 
•iith the exception of peiiodicals. 

rUBL*lCATIOXS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

J82:>. 1826. 1827. 

Throlofty..’ H1...... 103. 99 

JiiiispriHlcnco, Medicine, ]’li\sics .. 93.103.^ .... 148 

Hislorv.. 94. 98.98 

PliilolDsiv, Poetry, Tliealriciili.135.134.114 

]Vli!»ccilai]L-ous, Novels. .248.32.5.286 

679 763 741 

.107.120 

. h7 .38 

. .30. 25 

.. 1. 

195 20.3 

Upon this vve have only to remark, that the greatest increase 
appears to he in the works connected with those sciences whose 
usefulness to society admits of the least dispute. 

Tried by the test of education, the position of the Netherlands 
is equally favourable a.s it seems from the amount of its printing. 
In 182(), out of 3t).S8 communes there were only 684 without 
.schools, being about the sixth part; while in France tw’O-fifths of 
the communes are still without schools. In the latter country tlie , 
children, who frequent the schools, arc as 100 to 201,9 inhabit¬ 
ants; ill the Netherlands they are as 100 to 947, a proportion , 
exceeded by no country in the world, unless it be Prussia, and 
one that is the more striking, inasmuch as, comparing the nutpy.; 
ber of children between 5 and 15 years old with the populatioii])!^* 
the utmost that could go to school would be 100 children 
every 521 inhabitants, which some of the best provinces 
present, nearly reach. We are not near this in England, . 

we count by the Sunday-schools, whose pupils are to dur j^pu- 

VOL. V. NO. X. D ® 


Translations froriv German 
Ditto French 

Ditto Knglisli. 

Ditto Spanish 
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lation as I to 11; those*of the day-schools being as 1 to Cl. The 
ratio in Scotland has been variously stated as I to 7, and I to 11; 
and in Ireland both as 1 to W.o, and 1 to 17, the latter of which 
is the most probable. The calculation lor tlu TS ctherlancl.s is 
taken from the following account, for the compilaliou of which, 
based chielly upon oflicial documents, we an* indebted to M. 
Quetclct, and as it is exlreiuoly valuable, wo inak<* no apology for 
inserting it at length. 

STATE OF EDUOATION IN IIU- KINGDOM Of THE Nrilir.ni.ANi)S, 

\ft January, 
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The expense of the primary seho(,>ls tlius a})j)ear.s to have 
amounted to SOOj.'Jo.'l tlorins, being at lh<' rate of 1 I cents, or 
about lOld. per head of the [>opn!ation. Tin; school" for the 
poor arc C8.> in number, in which th<'ic are 6(),()17 pujiils, whilst 
90,000other children, coining under the denomination of paupers, 
are received ifito the ordinal) schools, 'riie. charges of tlie poor- 
schoqls’i^ouqt to 247,17li tlorins, or 4.37 for each pupil. Jlc- 
?’^ide$ these, the education bestowed by tli(‘ government upon llie 
i.iiphUdren of the niilitia-nicn ought to be taken into account, and 
Q|0ij^rve8 mention ,as a 'creditable cin*umstaiice. I Ih‘ Latin 
^g^pbls appear very little frequented in comparison with the fijlims. 
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for there an' in the kingdom upwards of .'^00,000 youths between 
12 and 18 year.-, whose age is suitable to tliose colleges, and yet 
the niiniber wlio attend does not much exceed 70()0, or a 43rd part 
ofthem. The government is said to be anxious to extend the utility 
of the colleges, by adding to thc.m the means of instruction in the 
arts rt'laling to imhi'-liy and commerce, which will undoubtedly 
increase their pupil,'-. 'J'he advantages of education appear to be 
the most extended in ti^c northern provinees, wiiich usually aver¬ 
age 1 out of 8 a.', allending djc schools. Drcnthe, which, it will 
b<' rcc(»l!ect« d, is t’u j>iovince the most lliinly peopled, and where 
t!u' po])uiation is imr; u'-ing liie fastest, is also that where the 
schools are the most fie(|uenU‘d—the propoition being us 1 to G, 
which eoinj)riscs very nearly all the children in the province. The 
worst educated {>rovinces appear to be the Walloon district of 
Liege and Limburg. 'J’he universities are in a very flourishing 
condition, as will *be seen by the steady multiplication of tluur 
stndejUh appearing in tlie lollow'ing table.s. 


Sll'l)t:NTS or THE TTNIVKIISITIES OF THE NETIIEIII.ANDS, 


l.sf Jtinuari^, 1826. 
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The increase, during a*period of three yerfrs, in the students ol 
the whole six establishments is tlius exhibited: 
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182-1. 

1825. 

18-26. 
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,.. . 

. .. 723. 

.. . 

.. 807. 

.. 809 

IMi'tlitiiu'.. 
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The absence of theological students at Ijouvaiii, Liege and Gheht, 
is accounted for by the obligation imposed on them to receiye 
their education at the Pliiiosophical College of Louvain, under tfee 
controul of the government. This regulation was remonstrat^ 
strongly against by the Catholic hierarchy, as imposing impifbpcr 
conditions on thejeducation of the young men, ol whose fitness for 
» D D 2 
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the priesthood tlie Catholic Churcli alone could be the judge. It 
was so far altered at the period of concluding the Concordat with 
the Pope ill June, 1827, that the College of Louvain was declared 
to be iiierel}' facultative, and not obligatory; and by an Ordinance 
of the 20lh June, iSGJ), the Catholic bishops were perinittcd 
again to open their seminaries, subject to ccitain regulations pre¬ 
scribed by tlic king.^ '^Hiese new regulations have, however, been 
so far fiom {jivinu- satisfaction, that the Catholics allege they are 
ill effect still obliged lo conform their education to the svst mi oi 
the College of l.ouvuin; and this grievance is still one of the. 
main grounds of the discontent which exists among the Catholics 
of Belgium. Tlw.* refusal of admission lo the priesthood to those 
who have been educated out of the kingiloni, is also much com¬ 
plained against, and appearJi, indeed, very unreasonable. The 
system of interference, on which the government has lately acted 
towards the Catholic Church, seems imjiolitif, find has contiibuted 
to render it niipopiilar in the Catholic piovinces of the kingdom. 
The attention paid, however, to the universities in general, and 
the anxiety displayed by the king for their pro'^pcrily, are facts 
well known, and deserving of high admiiatioii. 

Next lo the institutions for the cultivation of the minds of the. 
people, come those for the relief of their wants in body and 
estate. To be the victims of pain and misery, is imbappily the 
lot of a large portion of every community,’ to alleviate whose suf¬ 
ferings is the unqnestioiiahle duty of the remainder, not only as 
members of the same society, but as belonging to the same great 
family of niankiiid. In our own countiy this duty is eidorcetl by 
means of lati.'s levied by the law—a practice wholly detective in 
one of the most desirable objects of legislative interference, vi/. 
the diminution of tlie number of paupers. liixpcrieiicc has shown, 
tliat under our systgm the poor have Jbceii gradually becoming 
more numerous, and the poor rates liavc placed the coinitrY in a 
dilemma from which it can extricate itself neither by withholding, 
nor by continuing to administer, relief. Our poor rates now 
amount to a tax of nearly twelve shillings a head upon the wdiole 
population, while the charitable institutions of the Nethcrlaiuls 
are about the average of three shillings a bead, and are excelled 
by those of no other nation in Europe, either in their extent or 
the manner of their administration. They may be divided into 
three kinds ;*the iSrst being designed to distribute relief; the 
second to diminish the number of poor; and the third to act as 
preveihtives to indigence. The first class are composed of the 
^niinistrations for relieving the poor at their own houses, (above 


The particoian of (bis affair are detailed in a pamphlet entitled 
f«r lei denx Arret^a du 9Q Jtiin, 1829. Uruxclles. 1829,’' • 


Trois Cliapitres 
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5000 in buinbcr,) of the commissions for distributing food, of 
the hospituls, and some smaller societies; the second comprise 
the poor schools, the charitable workhouses, the depots of men¬ 
dicity, and the agriculiural colonies. It is remarkable tliat the 
children educated at the poor schools are in llie proportion of 
197 out of 1000 to the whole nmiibcr of poor relieved .at their 
houses, or as about one to live. The indigent class seem, there¬ 
fore, to participate in tlie benefits of education more generally 
tliaii any other—a circumstance which augurs most favourably 
for their rise in society. The depots of mendicity are supported 
by the produce of their labour, the income of their property, 
and allowances made them from the Department of die Interior. 
The average revenue of the seven existing in 1821, since which 
one has been added, was'l.'l.Oll cents a da} ; and their expen- 
dilnie .‘30.771 cents a day per head. Now the maximiun of the 
actual wants of a labouring man in the Netherlands have been 
estimated by Baron de K(*verborg to be, in the Netheilands, 20 
emits a day, or 7‘3 florins a \('ar; from which will be perceived 
tlu' dcgn'c of comfort whicii the inhabitants of these depots of 
mendicity enjoy; though it cioi’s not reach half the price of labour 
<d' a man in a state of freedom, which on an a\eiage for the ten 
)>roviiices of Jriege, North Holland, Friesland, South Brabant, 
Fast I'landers, llainanlt, Antwerp, Giielderland, North Bra¬ 
bant, and (Iveiyssid, was ascertained by the govermiumt a few 
vears ago to be 7o cents a da\. The mortality in these depots 
apjiears very great, having Ik on at the rale of 100 to B9B for 
the 12 vears preceding 1822; 1ml it w’ould assuredly be much 
greater among the same class of persons if living in the high- 
wavs; and it should also be remembered, that the depots contain 
a large proportion of old people, wlio come there, as it were, to 
die, and that the ablc-boditd men wdio belong to tlicm seddom 
rtinain above six months. The foundation, management, and, 
husbandry of the poor <‘olonies, have been so well detailed by 
other writers, that a lew words will suffice here to express their 
actual condition. The first was established by the Societc de 
J3icnfaisancc of the Northern Provinces, in Drcntlu, on the con¬ 
fines of Friesland and Ovcryssel, in the year 1818. There are 
now at Freileriksoord, on an extent of about two leagues, six of 
what are called ordhmr^ colonics^ comprising 4If) fai^is, divided ^ 
into five sections, each of which contains *15 houseliplds. .There, 
are 1107 bunniers of land in cultivation, and 22f)8 poor maiutaiirk. 
theiiiscdves upon it. Besides a provision for above 1000 meiidi- 
caiils in tlie central establislinicnt, the colony for the repression 
of mendicity at Ommerchaus comprises O'18 boniiicrs, also culti¬ 
vated, with 18 large farms upon it, inhabited by families whose 
population amounts to 127 individuals. The society has also 
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C75G boiiniurs at VLcnhuiseii,9^8 of which are already in tillagCi 
and the eistablislinicnt will provide for '2000 orphans, 1000 men¬ 
dicants, and i300 indigent fainilios. I'he population of this 
colony was, on the 1st .lannary, 18'2{), 4115; end '24 large farms 
upon it are now- occupied. The Colony of Industry at Watcren 
contains 42 bonniers, and ()0 young inhsibitanls. I’he society is 
pursuing its labours upon 1542 bonniers of heath which it has 
purchased near its older establishments, and at J^iever, where it 
has constructed canals for carriage, and fosses for irrigatior It 
possessed altogether, at the close of IS'2H, 7000 bonniers, (about 
I r,5(,H) acres,) of which.'2700 were in cnllivalion, and yielded a 
produce of tiie value of 150,000 tlorins; besides l00lioise-(, 1000 
COW'S, and '2500 sheep, 'riui whole population of tin* I'rede- 
licksoord ('siubli^innents am bulled, at the ♦■nd (d' i8'2*d, to 7^>14 
individna!", and will piobably soon leaeli the limit ot 11,000, 
whieli is Ire l;t!ge'‘t nnmiKr it is inteiuh d for* 'This society w'as 
originall} <ieslgned fo; the whole kingdom, but it bem<» judged 
more expeiiimt that it should confine' < fl'orls lo the N<trt!U‘rn 
Proximo , a second society w’us fotined in is'2‘2 for the Soutlu'rn 
part of the eoiinliy, rif which the King's '■.sond son. i'linee 
Frederic, iy. ' ame likewise the picsnieiit. Its tii^t colonies weie 
established i,l Wortel, near Tnrnhont. in the piovinee ol .\nl- 
werp, whicii at the I'lul of 1B'2 ,j eontaiin'd 1'25 taini'-.. I'ixe 
hundred homiieis <*f heath weie in lv\o veins nion* cojiverti d info 
a i’olouv for the repie.'-''ion of tneiu.'icdx; i.i.d in KS'2s t!ie sm ietv 
consi-deil of 1 ().(>(.)(> members, nii.intiiiiH li aho\<' lOOO paupers, 
and Was nroceodin'.c muler al! tlu' lavouiahie. circinn'-lanei's which 
the exinn]ue of J'rederiesooul, and a prudent circimr-|>eelJoii,«‘wuld 
insure. The Sontherii Colonies nie superljiteiuied In Captain 
Van den ilosth, brotlici of the general of that name, to wlioni 
the original pian isoillrilmtable, and pilose peisevering cNerlions 
have contributed so inandy to tin ir prospeiity. The (oiindution 
of these colonies max oadlv be regarded as an era in historv:* 
for they afiord a meinoiahle instance of the .snect ,s.s of an attempt 
to renovate society, hv creating the means of suhsistence tx) coun¬ 
terbalance the rise of tin' population. Actuated hy motives of 
the sinceresl philanthropy, the sociidies x>f heinducnee have coii- 


** A dctiiUctt accuunt of Ihu plan will Im in ,\li. Jacob’s N.u'i'.iliM’•, in llic 

" Voyage aiix Colonics Aarifoit;*” «>f M. tviou.ird Mary, furiuvrlv SccreCny to tlic 
Sonthcni Society; and in the F-ssay '* Sur I'Oiguiti/iiliou dcs ('ii|"i>ics dc lliciifaisiiuv 
dc Fredcricsoonl Ct de Worh'I,' ot M. It; ('lu v.ilicr do IviiclJiuli'. tMiu-c (>iir remarks 
«cre written we have read an ariicic in Ihc' " Quarlcdy' lU'vn'M,” rcamitncnding the 
institution of 1 tome'Colonics in this (.omitry nn a siinilur in die exiK-diciicy of 
which, we jiecd hardly sav, wc fully ronr-ir. \Vc aiv n-'t aware npou what aiilhorily 
tbenutofci^ of the setflers in thft Netherlands (I'llonies are tlirre rated ill M. 

the nuniher at Fredrricsooi'xi as wc have stated it, and adding to that th(' 
Bon at Wortel, aii^t even ol the dc Chorili , and Dcpols dc flletidicdc, 

tin; kingdom, llu- aniniint wd! not be iwar JO.OOt). 
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ducted tlieir establislnuriil!? upon l!ic boumlcst economical prin¬ 
ciples, making the mdu8ti7 of the poor iii all cases the means of 
procuring ihoni the comforts of life. Their example is well 
worthy the conshieralioii of those wlio advocate so warmly emi¬ 
gration from liie United Kijjgdom; for if active beiicvolenco has 
done so much in the Nelheiiands, it surely cannot be contended 
that the j)lan ih impiuclicable in a country less tljickiy peo[)led, 
having a far largci poition of waste lauds, and immeasurably 
more abounding uilh capital. We liave ranked tl)em among the 
second cla'-s of charitable institutions, but they assuredly edecl 
also (he object of tlie third, viz. the prevention of want. Under 
this head me to be numbered llic savings banks, of whi(h fifty 
now exist iu tiie Nclherlaiuls; and the MoiUs.de Piele, ol wiiich 
iheie aic li2]. Tlieso latU'r ait; <.M|uitable loan hanks, which 
advance money to the poor, cither without inteiest or at an 
iiiteiest much hehiw what any pawnbroker would take, ^i'he 
establishmeiU of tiicm iu Loudon was projected a few years since, 
but the «)i Parliai u'iil pudi'iic'd letting the pawning husi- 

iieas Kinam on its present hxiiiug, howe\er unfavouralde to the 
ihonsands of ]j.Un>ers who'.e miserif's drive them to ])le5lge the 
\erv iK*cc.s.''aiJf.s of liielr exi' iincc. 

'I he cliaiilahle (slabli.‘'h;in*nts of the Netherland*! seem on the 
whole well <’a]c ii!ated to attain their end, and deserve iiriilatiou 
from tiie philanlliropisls of oUu;r countues. Tiieir extent will be 
seen 1»\ a pc rnsal of tbe snbjoinetl table, for the authenticity of 
wliieli jNJ. (x'nekltl is our v, at rant. 

(liaritahle inst'dal'iom oj !he Sethcriands. 


JSiaiiiri' «)f Insiitiilio:^. 
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* In West Flanders, loi the l!au^l[hte^^ ofsoldnV’* invalided or killed in service* 
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We have also before usi returns of the numbers and expenses 
of all these institutions for the several provinces, which are inter¬ 
esting in mail}' points of view, though too long for insertion. 
[1 hose provinces in which the proportion of individuals relieved 
is the largest compared to tlieir population, are generally the 
richest and most populous, and ‘coincide with those in which the 
nioitaiity and reproduction of the human species arc going on in 
the greatest activity. 

Among the materials that exist for determining the moral con¬ 
dition ot a people, the amount of crime stands the most pronii- 
• iient. In looking, however, at the number of offences committed 
and punished by tlie la\v, regard must especially be had to their 
classification, and to the proportions between the crimes against 
persons, ainl those against property. The moral guilt of the 
latter depending considerably upon the equality of the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth throughout the country, the degree of ease in 
which the people live ought also to be brought into view; and 
when we compare the criminal calendars of different nations, wi; 
ought not to omit to refer to their respective modes of adminis¬ 
tering justice, and to the attontion paid in each country to that 
branch ot it w'hich we call preventive. That prevention is by far 
the more important care, in point both of duty and expediency, 
IS a truth which governments are beginning to perceive, though 
in most countries repression, and in not a few vindictiveness, still 
form the spirit of the penal code. J ust in the same way as the 
English ])oor laws arc impotent to diminish the numbers of the 
poor, a system of punishment alone is ineffectual to deter from 
crime. So long as the will of man is free, and it is in his power 
either to conform to the law, or to violate it, the care of tlie 
legislature should be to turn that will into the right chaniu'l. 
Experience has shgwm that the fear pf punishment, espc'cially 
when that jiunfshnient is so severe as to become practically rare 
in its infliction, will not attain the desired end; and the'problem 
to be solved is, how the inducement to good is to be made 
stronger than tlie temptation to evil ? in what age of the world 
the solution of this question will develope a science capable of 
practical application, is a speculation we become nioie and more 
fearful of entertaining, as we peruse successive!} the rccouls of 
the atrocities^ that are annually committed with a melancholy 
regularity, even in those countries that are entitled to be num¬ 
bered among the most civiliiiod on the earth.. 

have already said sufficient to show, that in the prosperous 
slate of its industry—in its institutions of education, and in its esta- 
.blishments for the prevention of misery—the Netherlands contain, 

g reater degree than most nations, the seeds from which the 
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morality of its people might be expected to spring. Yet in 
turning to the list of crimes, wc hnd them existing in a vigour, 
which sets strongly before us the iidirmities of human nature, 
even when regarded in its most favourable position. In the 
course of the year 1826, the number of persons accused before 
the Courts of Assize was one out of every 4383, being very little 
less than in France, where the proportion in the same year was 
one out of 4151. 'J’licse are of course, exclusive of the numbers 
•a<*ensed before the Trihunanx Correctioncls, which in the Nether¬ 
lands and France hu\e jurisdiction over a large portion of small 
olfences, or distinguished from crimes, which in England 

would be the common appellation for them, and for ofl’cnces of 
a more serious nature. Hence a comparison bctw'een the crimi¬ 
nal calendars of England and either, of these countries, is liable 
to misconception; and the difference of our law's is an additional 
reason why a comparison between the crimes of the Netherlands 
and France is likely to lead to more useful results, the codes of 
those countries, and their adminislration of justice, being almost 
entirely similar, with the exception of the trial by jury, which 
was abolislicd in the N etherlands at the accession of the present 
dy n^isty. 

In contrasting, then, the state of crime between these two 
kingdoms, tlie first requisite is, to distinguish between the crimes 
against persons, and those against property, which admit of more 
excuses than the former. In 1826, out of 100 accused, there 
w'me in the Netherlands 22 for crimes against the person, and in 
J’'rauce 28. E.xaniining the great crimes for the same year, such 
as murder, assassination, poisoning, highway robbery, &c., we 
find them to be in the proportion of 1 to l6, which, since the 
]>opulaiious of the two countries are in the ratio of 1 to 5, induces 
the result that the great crimes are three times more numerous in 
I'raiice than in the Ncthc*rlunds; and it is remarkable, that in this 
year there were in France 14 parricides, and 26 poisonings, but 
in the N(‘lheilands neither one nor the other. 

'I'he enpiud crimes were thus divided: 

Nctlicriunds. France. 

(18SJ6.) (18^6.) 

Criincs against the Person . . 39 873 

Crimes against Property ... 31 276 


Thus the crimes against the person were four tidies, and those 
against property twice as numerous in France as in the Nether¬ 
lands. Crimes against relatives, such as parricide, infanticide, 
&c,, from which the highest degree of depravity may be inferred, 
w'cre for the two countries as 1 to 11*, or, for the Netherlands, 
twice as many in France, with reference to the population. Fort 
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jjery was as 1 lo 7, which makes it a little less coininoii in the 
ISetherlands; ami theft as 1 to 6, or about tiie same amount. • 
l^pon iuqnirv us lo the dogice in vvhieij (dFences arc visifed with 
piinislnnentin tlie NelherhiiKis, I'Vaiicc, and England, respectively, 
it appears that in 18‘2(> the criminal coiirls of the first condemned 
84 individuals out of 100 accused ; those of the second, (io out of 
100; and those of the third also ()5, taken on an a\era 5 ^(‘ of twenty 
years. Tims, in the Netherlands, MJ only out of 100 are ac¬ 
quitted; and in En«;land and Erance.So; a diilerence which M. 
Quetelet altribnles entirely to the jury, in which we cannot but 
coincide, when w(‘ consider the similarity of the law in the Ne¬ 
therlands and in Fiance, ami the fact, that befoic the Tribunanx 
Qorrectioncls and the Tr'ibnnanv de Police, where the judges 
decide in holli countries, the; acquittals are uniforml\ 1() out of 
100 in tlie Con cctionds, and 14 out of 100 in tlie Police. '^I’lie 
conclusion is irresistible, that before every coinrt w here tlie Judges 
decide, tiie acquittals will be 1<> out of 100, and where the jury, 
3r> out <;f 100. M. Quelciet offers no opinion whether this re-' 
suit tells foi or against the institution u! the jnrv, m ilher shall we 
presume to (h.cido st, further llian to leiiiink, that if tlie design 
of leiial tiiininals bt; to biiiig ohemiers to jiisUce, that end iloes 
not apjicar to be the best answered by that mode, of tiial whicli 
allows the laigi .-t number lo e.scape puni.shment. It is indispen¬ 
sable that llio: e whose bn.siness it is to decide, should be inde¬ 
pendent. Jf the judges eannot be trusted, it is well that other 
persons, such as jurMiien, should be called in, and licm'e in jioli- 
tical tiiuls Juries aie giuicraii) necessary lor tlie jiroleclion ot the 
libel t\ of tlie subject; but whatever may be said about the im]>ort- 
ance of Jill ie.-* giving prisoners the lienelit of doubts, ami so forth, 
weapprehtml that justice is liesl administered where the piisoncr 
is condemned or acquitteil, aecordiuj*' as the evidi.'iue for or 
against him weigiis the strongi.st in the minds of his judges, und 
not where he receives tlie benelit of considi'rations which do not 
at all bear np<.>n his guilt or innocem e. 'J’lie opinions of jurists 
upon our duodecimal institution arc much divided; but the fact 
we have mentioned, is ccitainly one upon which a strong argu- 
nienl against its intrinsic exi elh nce might be raised. 

The accusations for second otrem es are in the Netlici lands 13 
out of 1(K)(), there having been in 31,3d4 persons accused 

before the cofrectlonal and criminal tribunals, and the repetitions 
of oli’ences being 41 In France, we have only the means of 
couiparisou so far as regards the ci iminal com ts, in which the 
proportion of second ofleiices wa.s 100 out of 10(X) uecusations. 
It is remarkable that in both countries punishment visits crimes 
the person less eficctiially tliun those against property. 
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In I8'2(), U»c Nctlu'ilauds acquitted C.4 iurlividuals accused of 
crimes against persons, and France, 4f); whilst the former ac¬ 
quitted only 1'2, and the Iiitter only 34 individuals out of 100 
charged wilh-cnmes against properly. Judges and juries agree, 
tlierefore, in aequittinij: the most easily, the worst division of 
crimes; most prohal;i> on account of the excessive severity of 
the laws against tlienv. It docs not appear that women arc ac- 
cpiitted ottener tiian men in the Netherlands; hiit what is the 
j)ro])orlion of vvonten appearing before the tribunals, the returns 
<lo not specify. Tlu re is some reason to suppose it gK'ater than 
that in J'ranee and England, where the jnopoilioii ic;>pcctively is 
100 to 44S, and 100 to ±(>7 men; for in 182.3 theie were in the 
prisons of llclgiiim 1(K) wonnm to tnery 314 men. The ages of 
the perpctiators <»f criim s are thu.s ♦ilas.silied :~— 



A'l il.otinii'is 

tViirice (1 i;'2t) 

;sncl 18^ 

AL0^. • 

.Mc’ti vk Uijint'ii. 

\\'onuT!. 

JMoii. 

I ’ndc’r l(i years . . 

. . 1 

ft 

o 

Fn'in 16 to 21 vears 

J 

. . 12 

13 

lii 

Ab'j'.c 21 year‘< . 

. . 84 

81 

83 


100 

100 

100 


I’lom a gt'iieral Itibled'or France it would appear that the age 
will'll til' ii commit tiie mo'.t crimes is 2.3, and that wonii'ii enter 
rather rajlirr into tlie, career, }no!>a{)l\ by leasoii of tluir greater 
prccoeil\.“' 

3 he liial.s beidre llie .vitperior police {nfjmrcs cunecliondles) 
are in the Ne,the»laiui'<, as well as in Frasice, twentv times more 
nnme](>n.s than tlie crimmai trials. in 182ii the arrests were in 
the former Uiigdom as J to 117, and in tlie latter as I to IDS 
inhabitants. In biingiiej; togelhi'r tlie nun\ber.s accused before 
the cnminal iribumils, the correctional courts, and those of simple 
police, the result', arc altnost exactly similar. In the Netheilambs 
there is 1 person annually accused out of every 117, and in I'rance 
out of e\er\ 102 inhabitants; and the condemnations in both 
coiuitiies, aie 1 out of 122. 

It is iiow' time to submit two accounts, compiled by us from 
th(; detailed and |)er.spicuous n tnnis prepared by M. Qiictclet 
ftoiii authentic sources. The first is divided according to the 
nature of tlie crimes coniiuitted (hroughoul the Idiigdom; the 
second is arranged to sliow the number of ofleuccs in each respec¬ 
tive province. 


• 14 


" Comptu Gorifral do )’A(li»i»islra1ion dc la Ju-otiocoii Franci*, pour 1886.” This 
ConUiiu.'t a Jiosilc <»l' llit di’grfc of leiidonc^’ to ciimt* ol’llie dillcroitt ages. 
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State <f Crime in the Netherlands in 182fi.—No. I. 
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Ptrmil Stute of tha Netherlands. 

« 

It is in the soulliern provinces, where ediicution is less generally 
spread, that crinios against the person are the most frequent. 
Dividing the kingdom into ihre.e parts, the first comprising the 
provinces of Liege, Namur, Limhiirg, and Luxemburg, for which 
justice is adminisleretl at the epurt of Liege; the second, the 
provinces of South Hrabaiit, Huinuult, Antwerp, and the two 
riunders, resorting to tlie Court of Brussels; and the third, the 
remaining prov inces which belong to the court of the Hague ;— 
the crimes against peisons arc to the population in the first as 
123 to 100, in the second as 127 to 100, and in the third as 17 to 
100. Tlicfts are, on the contrary, most imnicrous in the northern 
provinces, where the distribution of W'ealth is the most unequal. 
The proportion of persons accused is, for the court of the Hague, 
1 to every 3f)34, for that of Liege l*to every 47*20, and for that 
of Brussels 1 to every 5193 ihliabitants, from whence it may be 
infened, upon the whole, that, with regard to crime, the two Flan¬ 
ders, and the country round Brussels and Antwerp, arc in the most 
favourable situation. Tlu'se provinces are not the part of the 
country vvhicli contains the most schools, for the ratio of children 
at school is to the population, for the court of the Hague 1 to 8; 
for that of Brussels 1 to 10.5; and for that of Liege 1 to 11; 
therefore tlie comparative paucity of oflences committed in the 
Brussels district is not wholly attributable to education, but 
rather, as it seems to us, to the greater degree of ease in which its 
inliabitauts live, which may be inferred not only from the general 
appearance of comfort, which every one who has visited it can 
testify to be superior to that of the lest of the kingdom, and to its 
containing the largest portion of cultivated lands, of buildings, and 
of inliabitauts, as appears from the following comparison:— 

Inhabitants 

Cultivated , Land to each 100 
^iperficies. Land. built on. hectarfs. 

Court of the Hague (licctaros) 5f,8<>0,fl88 l,93l,S76 8062 80 


-of Liege.i;t;i3,578 1;289,913 4783 66 

- oflirussols . 1,583,671 1,432,347 12,886 167 


The expenses of the detention of prisoners must be regarded 
as heavy or not, according to the manner in which llic prison dis¬ 
cipline is regulated. The cost to the Netherlands in 1821 was 
2,500,000 francs, being a tax of 41 centimes upon each individual 
of the population; a sum comparatively greater ihau in France, 
where the annual charge is about 11,000,000 francs, or S3 cen¬ 
times to each inhabitant. Imprisonment, to whatever good results 
it may lead in particular cases, is, after all, a punishment and not 
a prevention; and when we see the unwearied efforts of philan¬ 
thropists for the reformation of prisoners attended with so little 
success, that the same crimes take place in each successive year. 
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with a regularity which may be calculated like auy . other object 
of statistical research, we become more and more convinced that 
the evil can be iiliimalely removed no otherwise than by tracing 
it to its source, anti by so ameliorating the cond.lioii of the people 
in mind, body, and estate, that they shall be able to see clearly 
whethcj' their happiness consists in adhering to, or in violating 
the law.* 

Wo have now given details enough to show' that there are few 
nations in the world that contain more ehmienls of general pros¬ 
perity than the kingdom of llu; N ethci lands. A fertile soil, culti- 
vatc(l in so p<’sfect a manm*r as to have Ik coijh' a model to other 
countiies; at! ample supply of coal and iron; rising manntactures, 
many branches of which already rival successfullv the ohh'r osta- 
blished fabrics of foreigners; an extended commerce; an abund- 
anre of eapitnl, which is applied more and njore to the construc¬ 
tion of new roads aiul canals, and to a variety of works of national 
importance; a thick population, among whom the comforts pf 
life are fiu inore ev(ually distributed than is generally the <'ase; 
education so widely ditVused as to be in many parts carried to its 
utmost extent, an«l spreading every day more widely; charitable 
institutions on a liberal scale, well coiuhictcd, and tending not 
only to relieve, bat to clicck the growth of [)aiiperism; crimes if 
not rapidly decneasiug in number, y<'t becoming mitigated in atro¬ 
city; the public tinanecs in a thriving condition, and administered 
with a due n'gard to economy; a national debt so moderate in its 
amount as not to press with inordinate wi'ighl upon the resources; 
—sue!'. ar(! the main sunptoms from which a healthy slate of the 
body politic maybe sal'el) inferred. Vet as the constitution of an 
individual is seldom unattentled by sueii te.mporaiy inconveniences 
as disturb its equilibrium, so a gmunal eoiitenlment with the exist¬ 
ing order of things is a climax to w'hieh few' go'.ermiK nts liavc 
hitherto been known to bring their siibjects. Acconiingly we 
iiiid the Netherlands to be by no nn;ans so fine from political ex¬ 
citement as a first view would <iea(} us to siipjiose, and the late 
and present sessions of the' Slates General have been llu; wit¬ 
nesses of more condiclion of opinion, and more acrimony of de¬ 
bate, tiiaii have taken placi-, perhaps, even in llu; rrench Cham¬ 
bers. 

When a Kuioii is formed between two nations which, though 
descending from the same original stock, have been separated for 
^centuriei by language, by religion, and by a diversity of lempera- 


* la speaking of the prevention of crinn-, we cannot omit itie plnisorc of referring 
oar readers to two excellent works of M. Duepfsiaux, nf Brussels pe la Jnstiiie dc 
Pl^yoyance;” and '• De iaJkfissiun de la Jusltcc lluniiune.'* Hi* Essay oa iBle Po- 
hfiblneiit of Death is an admirable SunulpiDCnl to that of M, Lucas, crowned at Paris' 
and Okheva.' ' 
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men! and cbaracter, it is an arduous and difiicult task to make 
them advance in harmony with each other under the same yoke. 
Such is the situation of Ilollinid and Belgium since the period of 
iheir subjection to the IJouse of Orange, in 1815, by virtue of 
the Tieatv of Vienna; when a charter was granted* to the new 
kingdom very nearly resembling that of France, and effectually, 
guaranteeing the public liberties in many material points. Every 
subject was declared equal before the law; a full and fair lopre- 
senlalion of the people was oeeur<Hi, and a provision was made for 
the ditlerenl leligious sentiments of l!ie conimenity, by confirming- 
the establis’ninents of the Eatholic and Keformed Churches ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing creeds in dilferent paiU of the kingihun. 
Supposing then the government to he administered with strict im¬ 
partiality, neithv'r liie Bidgian nor life llollamler could have any 
ground for eomplaini of llie essential injustice of tlunr union, as 
vve hear uiged so lomllv in frelaiul. But history has shown us 
that no people have been more jealous of their liberties than the 
Bel giaiis, and it w'as therel’oie nalural to suppose that the rule of 
a king, v\ho was at once a Hollander and a Protestant, should be 
regarded with some little suspicion in this part of his dominions. 
These suspicious ha\e been greatly aggravated by the interference 
of the govtrmnent with the Catholic seminaries, to which we have 
already alliulcd—by tin: marketi preference of Hollanders to Bel¬ 
gians in all oHiccs, ci\il and military—and by some late attacks 
upon till' liberty of the prt.ss, which, though their restdt has ma¬ 
terially furthered its freedom, were uevcrllueless suggested by a 
spirit of oppression, which it is fit to take every occasion to hold 
up to reprobation. 

The facts of these latter trunsaetions liavc been brielly these. 
In July, ]8‘iS, two Fieiichmcn, named Jieliet and Jador, were 
condemned to a Iwelvemowtirs iniprisonnicnt^ for ceitain offen¬ 
sive jokes inserted in tlie - newspaper, on the conduct of the 
government with regard to the Mouture tax, aud the penal code, 
of which the following is a specimen : 

“ Fauvre Fcuplo, on vous prcssurcra, on vous pcmlra; 

\ oila la liberte, 

Birihi; 

A lii facen dc Barbari, 

Mon and.” , , 

On the 4tU of Octolicr following, the sentence of these rreuch- 
men was remitted, on condition of their leaving the kingdom 
and on their expressing a wish rather to remain in prison, it was 
intimated to them in terms not to be misunderstood, that whether 
or-at the expiration of their sentence, thpir banishment^ was 
and tl*ey were banished the kingdom acctirdingly. On 
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the 28th of October, an article appeared in the Courier des 
Pajs Bas,” from the pen of M. Ducpctiaiix, entitled “ Expulsion 
de MM. Bellet et Jador, en violation de 1'Article 4 de la Loi 
Fondamentale,’' showing that the hanishi^ent was arbitrary and un¬ 
constitutional ; and shortly afterwards M. de Potter (the learned 
author of the History of the Church, and of the Life of Scipio 
di Ricci,) published an article in the same journal, to a similar 
effect. The object of these articles Nvas to excite the public 
voice to call for an abolition of the law, by virtue of which the 
Frenchmen had been punished, and whose date was the 20th of 
April, 1815, a period when the fears excited by the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, bad rendered a temporary enactment of 
the kind necessary. M. Ducp6tiaux and M. de Potter now be¬ 
came its victims; they wer6 arrested under its provisions, which 
were very general, (extending to spreading false news, taking part 
wdth foreign powers, exciting disunion or sedition, and other inat- 
ters having reference to a period of national insecurity, and only 
constructively applicable to the press;) and were condemned, re¬ 
spectively, on the 13th and 20th of December, 1828, the former 
to one year's imprisonment and a fine of 500 tloriiis, and the 
latter to eighteen months’ imprisonment and a fine of 1000 
florins. The public indignation was great and general during 
the whole period of these proceedings—so much so, that on 
the 22d of December, two days after M. de Potter’s sentence, 
the minister actually submitted a Project to the Chambers for 
the repeal of the obnoxious law, and after very animated dis¬ 
cussions, a new law of the press was passed on the ifitli of May 
last, to the perfect satisfaction of the nation at largc^ whereby 
its liberty was secured to as full an extent as it is enjoyed even in 
England. The victims of the law derived, however, no benefit 
from its repeal, however strongly botl\Justice and mercy appeared 
to forbid that any offender should suffer for the violation of a law, 
which, the legislature had since declared, ought not to have been 
in existence when the offence was committed. Things being in 
this situation, the States-General reassembled in November last; 
MM. De Potter and Duepetiaux disdaining to supplicate the 
Executive, brought their case before the Chambers, by petition 
for a reversal of their sentence; and the debates on the budget 
waxed daily, more furious; when, to the amazement and con¬ 
sternation of the deputies and of the nation, and to the utter 
^ astonishment of every one who kiiew any thing of what had lately 
heed pussing, a royal message was delivered on the llth of De- 
cembet^i^iitainihg a preamble of the most s^pecious and insidious 
bn the circumstances eff the country, and concluding with a 
f^PwDniendation to the Chambers to enact the following ‘pni^ct 
law: 
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“ Project of Law relaiive to the Liberty of the Press. 

We, AVilliain, &c., 

** Having taken into consideration that the law of the 16th of May, 
1829, far from having answered its intention, has been followed by gross 
abuses, given rise to a great number of ofi'cnccs, multiplied uneasiness 
and suspicions, and served as a pretext for sowing disunion; 

** That it has, consecjneiitly, become indispensable to efficaciously re¬ 
press disorder, in order to be able to maintain the peaceable inhabitants 
of the kingdom in the enjoyment of liberty and repose; to support the 
government and the authorities in the peaceable exercise of their func¬ 
tions, and to preserve entire the rights guaranteed to us and to our House 
by the ftmdamcntal law of the kingdom; 

** By these considerations, and after consulting our Council of State, 
wc have decreed, and do decree, as follows:— 

“ Article I. Every becoming (decenU) criticism of the acts of the 
public authority in w^orks and periodical writings, journals, and pamph¬ 
lets, continues to be free, and permitted to every person. 

** 2. All those who, in any manner, or by any means wdiatever, shall 
attack the dignity, power, or rights of the Royal Family, or shall be 
guilty in one way or another of the manifestation of hostile^ sentimeuts 
towards the King, of contempt of the ordinances or decrees emanating 
directly from hiin, of insult or outrage towards the person of the King, 
or of any member of the Royal Family, shall be punished with from one 
to 6ve years’ imprisonment. 

** 3. .Shall be punished with imprisonment of from one to three years, 
those who shall be guilty of attacks upon the obligatory force of existing 
law’'s, or who shall excite disobedience to those laws j all those who shall 
be guilty of disturbing or endangering public safety, in sowing disunion, 
fomenting alarm and suspicion; as also those who shall commit the of- 
. fence of attack and insult against the government or one of its branches, 
or who shall outrage its acts, or calumniate its intentions, or who shall 
endeavour to sap its authority. 

" 4. In case of a repetition of the offence, the primitive punishment 
shall be doubled. ^ . 

'*‘5. I'bc prosecution of the offences mentioned in this law shall be 
ordered within three months. 

()• the‘existing legislative dispositions which are not abrogated 
or modified, by the present law, and particularly tbe articles 201 to 206 
of the penal code, arc maintained f articles 4, 5, and 6, of tbe law of 
the 16th of May, 1829, are annulled j article 3 of that law is not to be 
applicable to calumny or insult committed in writing against public 
functionaries, for in those cases the offences will be prosecuted officially, 
without the necessity of complaint on tbe part of the persons insulted or 
calumniated.” 

Here then we have the unclean spirit of the law of 1815, wanting 
to return with seven others inpr6 wicked than itself; and truly,^if 
the States*Gcneral admit the entrai|ce of so foul a legion, the last 
their country will be worse than the ..first. We .cannot 

Vrili, V. NO, X. E E 
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believe die measure .will become a law; ,and if it unhappily 
should so, we know enough of-the temper of the Netherlandets 
to venture to predict that they will refuse submission, to iti. ^ If 
crowned heads think tliey can thus put down the free expression 
of opinion, they are ignorant of the power that is arrayed against 
them and their machinations. *That power-^the liberty of the 
press—is also crowned, not on one, but, like the hydra, on a 
hundred heads; its vigour is only renewed by its wounds; it de¬ 
rives strength from resistance; it is, itself, the iron crowm of the 
people; it bears on it the motto, ** Gare qui la toueheJ** 

Irritated at the conduct of the government, it is not surprising 
that the dissatisfacbon of the Liberal party should have gradually 
increased, and that we should hear so much of the constitutional 
defects that require remedy, particularly of the necessity of 
making the ministers responsible for their advice to the crown, 
which they are'not under the charter, though the maxim, ** the 
king can do no wrong,*’ is recognised in its largest interpretation. 
Writing as we do from a distance, we shall not, we trust, incur the 
reproach of national partiality, in expressing the wish that ought to 
be felt by every one who participates in the practical freedom we 
enjoy in England, that the same freedom should speedily b« 
attained by other nations whose institutions are less settled than 
our own. The exemption of ministers from responsibility docs 
appear to us, not merely from comparison with our own country, 
but on every principle of jurisprudence, to ber a most serious de¬ 
fect; and where a government is indiscreet enough to hazard an 
assault upon the free expression of opinion, such as that we have 
mentioned, we do not wonder at the people becoming desirous to 
make the advisers of state measures answ'erable for their actions. 
But time will assuredly bring to the Netherlands many constitu¬ 
tional changes, and this one in particular, w'e think, before very 
long. • • 

The enforcement of the Dutch as the national language, and 
tho obligation of speaking it in the States General, in the courts 
of justice, and on all public occasions over which the government 
has a controul, is a regulation much objected to by the higher 
and middle classes of the Belgians, to whom the long connection 
W'ith France, the being educated in French, and the circumstance 
of Uie literature of the country being almost exclusively in that 
language, Ifha made the Flemish almost a foreign tongue. The 
Dutcli dialect, it is moreover urged, differs so much from the 
'^Flenaisb, that.the 'former is as unknown to the common people as 
French, and hence the French,'it is said, is after all, the language 
spoken .the'most commonly ^roughout the kingdom. The esti- 
the number of the inferior' classes speaking French are 
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so various, that vie necessarily speak on this • subject with difH* 
dence, waiting the result of the census the government is in the 
course of taking, to asccrttiiii the precise number of its subjects 
who. understand that language; but we do not perceive the im< 
portance of bxing a language at all, where different ones are in 
common use. Men take such paiimto procure conformity, where 
there is no possible harm in the existence of differences, that they 
require to be constantly reminded of the truth discovered by the 
Emperor Charles V. towards the close of his life, who having 
failed, after many efforts, to make two watches go alike, waa 
thereby made sensible of. the absurdity of the object for which he 
had shed so much blood in his time, viz. to make men of the same 
opinion. The charter of the Netherlands renounces this error 
with regard to religion in marked terms, and the same principle 
appears to require the alteration of the ordinances concerning 
language, so as to lea\ic every person at liberty to make use of the 
tonghe w'hich he thinks most suitable for his own purpose. 

Discontents arising from the various sources we have men¬ 
tioned, have had the effect of uniting into one party, in opposition 
to the government, persons, the general tendency of whose opi¬ 
nions is usually found very different, viz. the Liberals, or usual 
advocates of reform in society, and the Catholics, including the 
clergy and those of the laity whose ruling sentiment is that of 
attachment to their religion.^ We are forcibly reminded by such 
a coalition, of the state of feeling in Ireland, where Catholicism 
bids fair to become the stedfast ally of every reform that is 
needed, or supposed to be needed, in church and state. We are 
moreover furnished with another proof of the little foundation on 
wdiidi are built those awful denunciations of the unchangeable 
nature of Catholicism which we have lately been accustomed to 
hear in such abundance in England. Catholicism in the Nether¬ 
lands, far from being the instfument of oppression, or the vehicle 
of superstition, is the religion of a sensible and eylightened 
people^ nor can it be shown that any one kind of superiority 
exists in the Protestant over the Catholic provinces, which is in 
any way imputable to their difference of creed. What blindness 
can be more wilful than to shut our eyes to the fact, that the Ca¬ 
tholicism of Belgium is the friend of industry—of education—of 
social improvement? and what greater anomaly can be conceived 
than a nation of which all other elements are gradually amelib- 
rating and drawing nearer perfection, while its religion remains 
immutable amidst the general improvement, clinging fast to the 

* S«e partieulariy, among several pamplilets on tius subject, one by M. de ; 

enUtlad *' Pe rUiiton dcs datbolUiucs et des Lib^roux dans Ics Pays.ffas. 

^ • 
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abuf;es with wliicU more barbarous'ages have loaded it? The 
Protestants of Holland are not so deceived as to entertain such 
notions; their hii^ry has all'orded examples enough of the into¬ 
lerance of the reformers; but tolerance has been long in the Jfe- 
therlands, as it happily now is in Britain, a word without mean¬ 
ing ; and though we arc far fro'm thinking the regulations relating 
to the Catholic schools to be just or expedient, we rejoice at the 
happy state of religious peace that prevails in a country where re¬ 
ligious opinions are so considerably divided; and we trust I'Dtbing 
will occur to frustrate the common hope of all good men concern¬ 
ing such a state, viz. ** esto perpetm. 

Much has been said, of late, of the disposition that exists 
among the Belgians to reunite themselves on a suitable occasion 
with France, and so to acoommodate the eager desire of territo¬ 
rial acquisition which still infects the latter nation. There is 
unquestionably a very constant and active* intercourse between 
Brussels and Paris, and an intimacy between persons occupied 
in literature and politics in the two capitals, which naturally eii- 

f enders a community of sentiment on most matters, between the 
lelgians and French. Besides which, as wc have already stated, 
there are many branches of manufactures which have lost an ex¬ 
tended market by their separation from a larger, and annexation 
* to a smaller, country. Yet, if any very strong inclination for a 
French connection did exist, wc cannot help thinking it would, 
under recent circumstances, have shown itself mure manifestly 
than it has. If the Hollandeis have hitherto had the predominant 
influence in the royal councils, the Belgians have been dissatisfied 
with them, not merely as Uoliauders, but as those who deprive 
them of their just share in the government. So it is with the 
language; for nolhiug can be more natural than for every.man 
to prefer his native tongue, and to be jealous of those who force 
him to speak in their language instead of his own. The jealousy, 
however, jbetween Holland and Belgium, has, we think, arisen 
wholly from the injudicious conduct of the executive government, 
and is by no meaiis such a national antipathy as there can be any 
difficulty in reconciling. In the main constitutional questions at 
issue—such as the responsibility of ministers—trial by jury—and 
freedom of the press—the Hollanders are, and show themselves 
to be, as much interested as the Belgians. The object of the 
efforts of*the reformers of Belgium, is^ no doubt, the same as 
fhat of ffie, struggles of the French against an obnoxious ministry; 
.T for the end of both may be expressed in one word—^liberty. If 
Holliiii^ stibod in the way of that end, it would be a sufficient 
reason fpr Bejigium disliking her; but so far as we can judge 
jM'pm personal experience of the people,, we should say, .^t the 
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iqtelligetit classes of the Belgians have really no desire to iiicor- 
porate. their country in the French monarchy, and that ail they 
want is, such ameliorations in the national institutions, and such 
impartiality on the part of the government, as to enable them to 
consider the rights guaranteed to them at the union, as secure 
from violation for ever. 

The task left to the Mouse of Orange, after ratifying the Char¬ 
ter, or fundamental law, in 1813, was to hx the institutions of its 
new kingdom. The Hollanders, looking back with pride and 
aiTection to the annals of their commonwealth, derived their no¬ 
tions of constitutional perfection rather from their own past his¬ 
tory, than from the examples of surrounding nations, or from phi¬ 
losophical principles. The Belgians, on the other hand, having 
no national recollections in this resp'ect, turned their eyes upon 
neighbouring states, such as Great Britain and France, and began 
to proclaim the necessity of their freedom being of a constitu¬ 
tional and legal kind, instead of being held, as it were, by tenure 
from the monarch. At hrst the clergy and the ancient nobility 
kept aloof from, or at most, faintly supported the reformers; but 
later circumstances have disposed the church, and the equestrian 
order, to uphold the liberal cause,, with a force which it would 
have been the height of folly in the people not to have availed 
themselves of. Though the spirit of the Catholic Church may be 
said to be essentially exclusive—though true it is, that many of the 
old nobles entered their protest against the Charter of 1815—it is 
not the less fortunate for the country that the priesthood, whose in¬ 
fluence is alw’ays so powerful, whether for good or for evil—and the 
nobility, whose order, together with flie nominees of the towns and 
of the rural districts, forms part of the provincial states, (whereof 
it is a very important, if not the predominant clement)—should 
have been induced to take the popular side of the struggle. That 
it is the popular side, not iii semblance only, but in substance, it 
would be mere waste of time for us to set about proving; for it is 
notorious that the Belgians feel, to a man, as strong an indigna¬ 
tion against their government, as ever existed in France or any 
other country. If free institutions are desirable, their indignation 
is not less just than their struggle is meritorious. 

If we have spoken without scruple of tlic blemishes which 
disfigure the political face of the Netherlands, it is the greater 
reason why w'e should allude to the main advantage it enjoys over 
this and other countries, in the .more equal distribution of flie na¬ 
tional wealth. Great Britain is remarkable for having cairied 
prodnption to the greatest extent, but is certainly not distin- 
uisbed for the excellence of the manner in which her richer ai^e 
' itfflsed among her people. The immense wealth and influence . 
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of our aristocracy, are, we fear, but a poor compensation for the 
wretchedness and degradation of our paupers. Tliei’e is a ten¬ 
dency to the accumulation of property which becomes stronger 
and stronger among us, and would finally become really danger-, 
ous, were it not checked by counteracting causes. Our mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers aim at becoming eventually landed pro¬ 
prietors, and take the places of those decayed branches of the 
aristocracy, who, in effect,«fall back into the ranks of the coin- 
. monalty. A succession to the powerful class is thus, by means of 
our active production, constantly kept up, and the large share of 
the legislature possessed by that class has unfortunately been too 
often the nieans^of making the interest of their order the first con¬ 
sideration, and that of the community the second. In the Ne¬ 
therlands, as in France, thbre is no aristocracy of this description; 
the equal partition of landed property goes on with as little ten¬ 
dency to pauperism as injury to agriculture; and the parijty of 
fortune binds together in social intimacy a large, respectable and 
enlightened middle class, whose views are all necessarily directed 
to the promotion of the common benefit. 

To make societies what they ought to be, a right understanding 
of the principles of political economy will do almost every thing, 
provided the end of that science is, in its study, never lost sight 
of. When the science of wealth is considered merelv in itself, and 
for itself, the world becomes a sort of mercantile speculation, and 
every thing is as it were materialized in a manner repulsive to 
elevated minds. But if we ascend the hill far enough to extend 
the limits of the horizon, a new prospect is opened to our view, 
and the importance of thef science becomes the greater to us 
when w'C sec that the wealth which it teaches us how to produce 
and distribute, operates as the prevention and alleviation of 
human sufferings, as the antidote tq. the vices and crimes engen¬ 
dered by misery, and as the soiirce from whence a constant sup¬ 
ply of moral and intellectual culture may be drawn. Ilighes are 
thus changed from a stagnant pool into a fountain of living water, 
whose stream flows in the same direction, and to the same point, 
as law or religion; of which, political economy is the most pow¬ 
erful auxiliary to make men live together in peace, and the indis¬ 
pensable ally ill creating the greatest possible amount of happiness. 

. Jf the iiitensity of happiness could be determined by calcula- 
, ridn, like the intensity of fecundity, it w’ould be to that point that 
the whole of our inquiries would have been directed; but in our 
present state of knowledge, all we can do is to supply the data on 
which our readers may cotiipute it for themselves according to 
their own judgment. In the scale of our own opinion, the amount 
happiness existing in tlie Netlierlaiids stands extremely high; 
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It is far more elevated than that of England; rather above that of 
France; and intinitely beyond that of any of those beautiful coun¬ 
tries between Lisbon and Constantinople, for. whom nature has 
done so much> and man so very little. It is cheering to turn our» 
selves away from those scenes of the European panorama which 
exhibit the crowded prisons of Portugal, filled with the victims of 
a tyrannical usurpation—from the besotted ignorance, the sta¬ 
tionary population, the stagnated industry of Spain—the melan¬ 
choly degeneracy of Italy—and the atrocious barbarism of Turkey, 
which we have just seen shielded from extinguishment by the in¬ 
fluence of tlie (so called) Christian potentates—to contemplate 
those brighter sides of the canvas that display human nature in 
colours tending to adorn, rather than defile, the dignity of man. 
Europe is now become a confederaty of states, whose interests 
are so deeply involved in each other, that the welfare of one na¬ 
tion concerns the rest almost as closely as the condition of each 
province of a kingdom affects the other parts of the same country. 
The new kingdom of the Netherlands W'as accounted the best 
legacy of the Congress of Vienna; and fourteen years have added 
immensely to its value in the balance of civilization, which is now 
a synonymous term for the balance of power. The ascendancy of 
nations will henceforth depend on the degree of light which know¬ 
ledge shall cast upon them, and the same knowledge will alwa3's 
secure their being well governed; for aulliorities which misunder¬ 
stand the temper of the times, and endeavour to counteract the 
course of things prescribed by Providence, must eventually fall 
before the victorious forces of Truth. 


Art, II .—La Divina Commedia di Dante, con comento analilico, 
di Gabriele Rossetti, iiiisei volumi. (Vols-1. II.— DInferno.) 
8vo. Loiidra. 18‘26. 

The " Diviiia Commedia” has proved a more inexhaustible 
source of interest, and has exercised the ingenuity of a greater, 
number of commentators, than any other poem since the revival 
of letters. Early in the seventeenth century an edition was pro¬ 
jected, in a hundred volumes, by Cionacci, a riorciitine noble, 
wherein he purposed, by appropriating a voiiime to each canto, to 
comprise, in chronological order, every comment then existing, 
together with a Latin translation' of the Strozzi library!*' Since' 
that jperiod new editions have repeatedly made their appearance, 
and authors, whose talents might have secured to them an index 
pendent place in .the literary annals of their country, have l^n. 


* Cancctlieri, p. 64i. 
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content to enrol themselves in ttie list of expositors, and to follow 
in the train of the great poet. 

Yet, after the indefatigable researches of the old commentators, 
and of Venturi, Lombardi, and other modern writers of distinc¬ 
tion, we are of opini(|n with our countryman Cary, and with Monti, 
Perticari, and Foscolo, that the Commedia” is but imperfectly 
understood. We cannot forget that, after the critical labours of 
five hundred years had been expended on Dante’s Vision, Biagioli 
and Foscolo were still' able to surprise us witli the novel.y of 
their views; and all the lovers of Italian literature will join in 
regretting that the iintinicly death of the latter very remarkable 
man should have bereaved us of the expectations excited by his 
preliminary volume.* But it seems to be the destiny of the great 
poem of Dante, as of the fain country which gave him birth— 

*' 11 bel pacse 

Cli’ Appemiiii parte, e 1 mar circonda e V Alpe,” , 

' that time shall never see the number of their votaries diminish, 
nor their enthusiasm abate. They alone who have visited the^ 
one, or who are conversant with the other in the great original, 
can comprehend the power with which they fascinate the mind. 
Both have their peculiar charms, whether of natural growth or 
artificial culture; both possess characteristic features of grandeur 
and beauty, which delight the imagination at the first glance, yet 
are so rich in historical associations, that they yield never-failing 
rewards to antiquarian research. The spirit of inquiry, indeed, 
can never slumber while continually kept alive by the detection of 
new facts, concealed for ages by accident or design. The travel¬ 
ler has not merely delighted to roam over the surface of the penin¬ 
sula, where nature and art, as if in rivalry, have assembled ihcir 
choicest treasures,—he has searched beneath the soil, and found 
tliere matters of deeper and sadder interest—monuments of glory 
vanished, of dominion now forgotten—vestiges of the lost arts 
of Btruria and Greece, mingled confusedly with the records of 
Roman and Gothic grandeur, it has been the consistent belief 
of the admirers of the father of Tuscan literature, that a contrast 
np^iess vivid existed between the outward splendour of his ima¬ 
ge^ and the secret meanings that lurked beneath bis mysterious 
^^llj^^ries. But various have been the opinions entertaihed as to 
the wliich the hidden oracle would reveal if the veil could 
be drawn aside: whether its scope would be confined to moral 
religious precepts^ or whether it would aim its satire against 
ecd^M^cal abuses, or the political vices of the age. 

who can still recal the emotions excited in their minds 


* Discono, &c. London, 
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when they iirst reati the opening cantos of the Inferno/' may 
probably remember a mixed feeling of admiration and dissatisfac¬ 
tion, an unequal struggle between the judgment and the imagina¬ 
tion. It is immediate!) discovered that the poem is founded on 
tenets of Christian theology, and that the helj and purgatory of 
the poet’s creed are to be revealed; yet the guide appointed to 
conduct him through ihcsc awful scenes is a heathen bard, in¬ 
vested with no peculiar sanctity whatever—and fresh inconsisten¬ 
cies and objections crowd upon the mind as the plan of the poem 
gradually unfolds itself. I'hc strength of the charm, and the 
whole power of the poetic delusion, would be annihilated, if so 
many grand and striking images, ail pourtrayed by the hand of a 
master, did not follow ouch other in rapid succession. For none 
can enter the wild and gloomy forest, or share the poet’s terror as 
he looks back aghast on the dark valley W'hich he has passed— 
none can read the dreadfnl import of the letters inscribed over 
the infernal gate—without feeling that the imagination is too 
deeply engaged e\er to lose the impression. >>ln a dream our 
thoughts may be haunted by a fearful spectre, while the reason is 
conscious of our situation, and while we know that it is the crea¬ 
tion of fancy. By some strange and mysterious intluence our 
terror is continued,. although we desire to be awakened, and 
although we are sensible that the phantom is unreal. ' On first 
entering on the scene of Dante’s Vision, the mind is agitated by 
a similar conflict of feelings, although our wishes flow in an op¬ 
posite direction. We fear that the pleasing delusion cannot last, 
yet while our doubts continue the spell remains unbroken. 

VV’c do not require historical consistency in all the events of a 
tale founded expressly on a vision; on the contrary, we expect 
that probabilities will be violated—that there will be great con¬ 
fusion of images, and much that is marvellous and incompre¬ 
hensible. llie void and*dark abyss, and the vvinged monster 
wheeling his downward flight with his trembling rider, {Inf, c, 17.) 
and other images, equally supernatural, are in perfect harmony 
with the design. But even in painting the fantastic fictions of * 
sleep, it is possible that such incongruities may be admitted as are 
subversive of all truth and justice in the conception. Such a 
combination of ideas as would naturally be most widely discon¬ 
nected in our waking hours, must weaken the semblance of reality^ 
and although tlicre is no impossibility in such a train of associa¬ 
tions, this reflection cannot render their introduction hiore agree¬ 
able. Of this nature is the perpetual confusion of things saefied 
and profane—the constant interweaving of two different systeots 
of theology into the same composition. Th^ Mantuan bard con¬ 
ducts our poet into jbe first circle, or hollow circular platform of. 
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hell, where they find the souls of thousands who lived virtuously, 
yet were doomed, for lack of Chrisliaii baptism, to desire the joys 
of heaven without hope, and be debarred for ever from sharing 
the bliss of Paradise; and iu this number Virgil declares himself 
to be included. Wc afterwards behold Minos, presiding as in¬ 
fernal judge, visit the Stygian 'Lake and the City of Dis, and 
here discover heretics tortured iu sepulchres burning with intense 
fire. We meet Cerberus,the Harpies,and the Cretan Minotaur; 
Cocytus and Phlegethon, and other fabled rivers of Erebu.., arc 
crossed. In the ninth circle we meet Nimrod, the builder of 
Babel, and by his side Ephialtes, Briareus, and other giants, who 
are declared to ha^e made trial of their power against the supreme 
Jove, to have caused the gods to tremble {Inf, c. xxxi. 91); and 
after being thus surrounded by the mythological imagery of 
, Greece and Home, we arrive where, at the earth’s centre, and 
farthest from the light of heaven, Satan, the parent of Sin, slan^ls 
poised agd surrounded by eternal ice. 

Milton has been reproached for having so frequently had re¬ 
course to the polytheism of the ancients for his illustrations iu the 
Paradise Lost; but he has managed tliese allusions with such 
address, and has guarded so cautiously against their occupying 
too ‘prominent a station in the picture, that they rarely detract 
from the unity and chastity of the design. His most daring trans¬ 
gression, perhaps, of the strict limits of propriety, is the allegory 
of Sin, where the portress of hell relates that at her birth she 
sprung from the head of Satan ** a goddess armed.” That Sin 
should issue from the head of Satan is as natural as was the 
heathen fiction that Wisdom proceeded from the brain of Jove; 
but further than this the similitude cannot extend.^ The addi¬ 
tion of armour irresistibly reminds us of Minerva, and we iiiimc- 
-diately reflect that wisdom is as opposite to sin as the theology of 
Milton to that of Homer. 

If we bad employed our fancy iu speculating under what escort 
the Tuscan poet would have proceeded to the. sliadowy world, if 
. he did not venture on his journey like Ulysses unattended, we 
might have conjectured that, like Milton, he would have selected 
some hierarch to unfold the secrets of another world,” or per¬ 
haps have dared to employ that spirit which called to him who 
saw the Apocalypse, ** Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things which* must be hereafter.” Or, if we turned from the 
sacred volume and the legends of the saints, for some guide to 
'^represent the Cumaean Sibyl, we might have supposed the aid of 
those magicifins and necromancers to be called m who were be- 
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lieved, by the superstitious multitude, to hold communion with 
spirits of the nether world, and of whose intervention, more than 
tw'o centuries later, Ariosto and Tasso knew so well how to avail 
themselves. 

The great model on which Dante desired to form his poetic 
taste afforded no sanction for* confounding the fabled deities of 
other religions with his own. Like ALneas, he entered the dark 
gloom of a shady grove, and thence passed, with his guide, through 
the regions of punishment and the elysium of the blessed; held 
converse with the shades of tlie departed, and listened to relations 
of past events, and to prophetic tales of the future. But innu'* 
merable as were the supernatural beings encountered by the 
Trojan hero in the realms of Tartarus, his vision was undisturbed 
from the time of passing the vestibule and that shady elm on 
whose every leaf the dreams were hanging, to the moment of 
.issuing out again by the ivory gate of Sleep, by any divinities de¬ 
rived from Indian or Egyptian mythology,—or, if from the latter, 
their altars w'ere honoured in Europe as well as on the banks of 
the Nile. There appears to have been no authority in the •count¬ 
less visions which tilled the popular legends before the time of 
• Dante, for deriving a guide from amongst the heathen philoso¬ 
phers or poets. In his infant dream, the monk Aiberico was 
conducted by St. Peter and two angels, who led him through Hell 
and Purgatory, and the seven Heavens, to Paradise, where he 
beheld the glory of the blessed.* The Monk of Northumber¬ 
land, whose terrible vision is recorded by the venerable Bede, 
was attended by a young man ,in shining apparel to a valley 
swarming with the souls of departed men, tormented alternately 
in beds of ice and fire. Eartber on were torrents of flame, and 
deformed spirits, who attempted, with fiery forks, to draw him 
into a blazing chasm—jnd finally he was permitted to witness the 
splendours of Ueaveg.f Mahomet, in the vision believed by his 
zealous votaries to have been a corporeal translation to the world 
of spirits, w'as accompanied by the angel Gabriel, with his seventy 
wings. The prophet was mounted on the Borak, a winged ani¬ 
mal, whose flight is swifter than the lightning, and he was con¬ 
veyed in an instant from the temple of Mecca to that of Jernsa- 
lein. From thence he ascended w'itb the angel, by a ladder of 
light, and passed successively through ^the seven heavens, receiiS*ing 
and repaying the salutations of patriarchs, prophets, and angels, 

* Aiberico was a monk in the Convent of Monte Casino, and wrote his visiott abont 
the year 1127. * t 

•f Bede died at the Monastery of Wereroouth, A.D. 735. See Beds Hist. Ecc. 
Angl. V. 13. Siinilar^visions are found in the works of Mattlicw Paris, the Eitglisb Be* 
nedictinc, who dic'd A.D. 1259. 
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in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven Ma^ 
hornet alone was permitted to proceed. He passed the veil of 
unity, approached within two bow-shots of the throne, and felt*a 
chill that pierced him to the heart when his shoulder was touched 
by the hand of God; but the ineffable sweetness and compla¬ 
cency flowing from the divine presence diffused itself over his 
soul, and filled.him with tlie most perfect pleasure. i\fter re¬ 
ceiving the divine commands, he descended to Jerusalem, re¬ 
mounted the Borak, and returned to Mecca, having performed 
in the tenth part of a night the journey of many thousand years.'*' 
We cannot but recognise some features of resemblance between 
this romantic legend^of the East and the Paradise of Dante. 

* Brunetto Latini also, in his poem, // Tesoretto, relates a vision 
which is w'ell known to iill thd lovers of Italian literature. But 
it was neither from the example of his master, nor from any parti¬ 
cular fiction of Europe or the East, that Dante derived that chur 
racteristic feature of his plan to which we have adverted. If we 
w'ould arrive at the true source of the confusion discoverable in 
all his WTitings, both in poetry and prose, between authorities and 
allusions sacred and profane, we must study the opinions and 
spirit of his age, and the peculiar state of literature and Christian 
theology at that time. 

As to please is the very essence of poetry, the great masters of 
that art write almost instinctively in a spirit congenial to the sym¬ 
pathies of their fellow-men, and scrupulously guard, especially on 
subjects of high import, against shocking the feelings of their 
readers in matters on which the mind is most sensitive. Our 
curiosity is, therefore, naturally led to inquire to what extent this 
de^ription of religious license was permitted by the popular 
notions of that day, and what were the causes of the extraordinary 
latitude, which, in spite of the supcrstitipii and fanaticism of the 
multitude, might then with impunity be indulged. Nor can we 
better illustrate the state of the public mind than by referring to 
a political treatise of Dante himself; whence we may also derive 
Other informatioo, peculiarly fitted to elucidate some of the prin¬ 
cipal difficulties of his Inferno,’’ and of the novelties of Sigtior 
Rossetti’s comment. 

vThe treatise '* on Monarchy” was designed to produce an im- 
m^diilte effect,in matters deeply interesting td.;thc wi'iter. From 
his ktidwled^e of the state of parties, and the intellectual progress 
o| ^cie|:yin Italy, he was admirably qualified to Judge of the* 
's^le ^ibomposition, and the course of reasoning best adapted to 
infimunce the contemporairy public; and his talents and erudition 
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enabled him to Accommodate his writings to their taste. His 
knowledge of the world, and experience in affairs of government, 
would have prevented his making any useless display of learning 
in. a political controversy; and \vc may rest satisfied, that the 
scholastic subtilties and classical citations, and the continual re¬ 
ferences to sacred writers, were calculated to promote the objects 
lie had in view; so that this treatise may be considered to reflect, 
ais in' a mirror, not the taste and genius of a single great writer, but 
the spirit of his age. Dante, we^must recollect, had not passed 
his life in seeing visions, and in peopling ideal w'orlds with incor¬ 
poreal beings. He had been a soldier and a statesman, actively 
engaged iu the unhappy struggles of his country, and had expe¬ 
rienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. In his twenty-fourth year, 
be served in the cavalry at the memorable battle of Campaldino, 
1289, where the Ghibellincs of Arezzo w'ere defeated,* and in the 
year following, he was at the taking of the castle of Caprona 
Trom the Pisans.t In the year 1300, he was chosen one of the 
three priors, who held chief authority in the Florentine Republic, 
where the Guelph interest was predominant, but divided into two 
factions, the Bianchi and the Neri, the violence of whose antipa¬ 
thies were not unaptly typified by their names. Dante was at¬ 
tached to the Bianchi, while his wife’s kinsman, Corso Donati, 
was an active leader of the Neri. The two parties having taken 
up arms against each other, the priors banished Corso Donati, 
Guido Cavalcanti, and the leaders on both sides, by the advice of 
Dante, who desired with impailiality to restrain the excesses of - 
all; but after a subsequent struggle,the Neri prevailed, and sen¬ 
tence was passed upon Dante of flne, banishment, and confisca¬ 
tion of all his property. The poet was afterwards engaged with 
other exiles and troops from Bologna and .Pistoia, in a desperate 
but unsuccessful attempt to carry Florence by assault, and every 
effort during the remaflidcr of his life to bbtain a restoration to 
his country terminated equally in disappointment. 

He was thus reduced to poverty, and wandered in exile, exas¬ 
perated by private and public wTongs; and the compositkm of his 
^orks, both in poetry and prose, breathes the spirit of the exile 
and the partisan. He regarded Guelphism and the temporal; 
power of the Pope as the source of misgovernment, and of the 
internal political dismemberment of his country; and loqkei} to 
the power of the emperor, aided by the Ghibellihes, as the only 
point on which hope of relief could rest. He advocated the title 
of Henry of Luxembourg, who was ambitious of regaining^ the 
rights of sovereignty which his predecessors had abandoned!* and 
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for this purpose bis treatise ** De Monarchia” was composed 
about the time of Heury^s arrival, in Italy* in 1309. The suc¬ 
ceeding emperor* Lddovic of Bavaria* relied much on the autho¬ 
rity of this treatise of Dante as supporting his claim of supre- 
macy over the pope; and on this same ground* so great was the 
animosity excited by it among the Guelph party* that the Cardinal * 
del Poggetto proceeded to Ravenna after Dante's death* on pur-, 
pose to disinter and bum his body* and scatter his ashes in the 
wind, but was prevented by the intercession of the citizens. 

The treatise " De Monarchia" is written in the language which 
was then the universal medium of literary communication; and its 
latinity* though more {)ure than was usual in the literary world at 
that time* is yet characterized abnndaptly by idioms* and even 
words* to whieh Cicero and Quintilian were strangers. The 
object of the tirst book is to establish the necessity of monarchy* 
for which the venerable authority of Aristotle in his Politics is 
much relied on.”'’ The Old Testament also declares the unity of* 
God* and that God made man after his own image* and that the 
human race is most after the image of God* w'hen there is unity 
in the governing power.f The world, moreover, is in the best 
condition when justice most prevails. Virgil* when he saw the 
monarchical power about to rise and supersede the Roman com¬ 
monwealth* hailed in his** Bucolics" the return of justice and the 
golden age* ** Jam redit et virgo*" Sec. Lest the close reasoning 
.>of some of these pow'erful arguments should escape observation* 
they are often thrown into syllogisms* and the logician sometimes 
reminds the reader* that this is according to the second ligurc* as* 
*' Omne b est solum c est a —er^o* solum c est b*” &c.J Al¬ 
though contending for the monarchical prerogative* and the right 
of the emperor to rule over the whole world* from the rising to 
the setting, of the sun* it is made sufficiently manifest that a federal 
union of free states wa(^ proposed, and tliA the principles of Ghi- 
beUinism were not of a servile cast; for it is maintained, that the 
people 1 ^ not made for kings* but kings for the people: ** Non 
enim^-j^Kis propter Kegem, sed ^ converse* Rex propter gentem,” 
&c. Throughout every part of this book the confusion of sacred ' 
and profane authorities* and the equal rank attached to them* are ' 
'most remarkable. 

Tbei, second book proceeds to prote that the Roman people 
legidm^ly asshmed imperial or monarchical power, and that the 
emperor of the Romans had* consequently* a right to rule over the 
wliole world. After a preamble of citations from the Psalms and 
the Pr<^het8* it is proved^ according to the formal rules of logic*. 

i * De Moil. libt i. p, 12. 
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that whatever is Consonant to the will of God is right. The 
Roman people assumed the imperial power by right, first, as the 
most noble; for ** our divine poet, Virgil,” throughout the whole 
.^neid, bears testimony to the glory of iEneas, the father of the 
Roman people. Numerous passages are then cited from the 
^neid, to attest the illustrious pedigree of the Trojan hero, and 
besides the dignity of his own line, it is declared that, in the 
rank held by bis three consorts respectively in the great divisions, 
of the globe, the predestined grandeur and universality of the 
future empire was typically indicated.* First, he espoused Cre- 
usa, daughter of Priam, king of Asia; then Dido, queen and 
mother of the Carthaginians in Africa; and, thirdly, Lavinia, the 
most high-born dame in Europe, mother of the Albans and Ro¬ 
mans, (laughter and heiress of King ^atinus. The most extraor¬ 
dinary train of reasoning next follows. Whatever is brought to 
perfection by the suffrage of miracles, is according to the will of 
Gbd, and, therefore, right: that God alone can work miracles is 
confirmed by the authority of Moses and others. The Roman 
empire advanced to perfection by the sanction of miracles; for 
under N uma Pompilius, the second king of Rome, while he was 
performing sacrifices according to the rites of the Gentiles, the 
sacred shield fell down from heaven into the chosen city of God, 
as is attested by Livy, and commemorated by Lucan. 

The next position is, that whoever aims at a legitimate end 
proceeds according to right.f The Roman people conquered 
the world from the most disinterested motives. “ That pious and 
glorious people neglected their private interest for the sake of the 
public safety of the human race.” To prove their greatness and 
virtue by argument and by authority, Aristotle, the Old and New 
Testament, Latin historians and poets, and particularly Virgil, are 
referred to. The divine right of conquest is broadly laid down; 
and never, certainly, did the believers in the* Koran more confi¬ 
dently appeal to success in arms as an attestation of the sanction 
of heaven; and it is not a little singular, that the combat between 
Hercules and Antaeus, as well as that of David and Goliah, are 
gravely adduced as a proof of ‘the judgment of God displayed in 
file duel. In the conclusion of this part it is declared, that Pilate 
could have had no jurisdiction to condemn Christ, unless the Ro¬ 
man empire had been legitimate* That every prerogative enjoyed 
by the Csesars had devolved upon Charlemagne and .his succes¬ 
sors, as if there had been an uninterrupted line of inheritance, is 

• Dc Mon. lib. ii. p. 38. 

t “ Quicunque’ fiuein juris iiilentlit, cum jure gruditur.”—Morr. lib. ii. p. 4^. 
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left to follow from the above propositions as a corollary too clear 
to be controverted by the most bigoted Guelph.* 

The third book is to prove that the imperial power depends 
immediately upon God, and not upon the Pope. Some of those 
who support the Pope’s supremacy, says Dante, rely on this text 
of Genesis, ** God made two great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the night,” which they inter¬ 
pret allegorically to signify the two governing powders, the spiritual 
and the temporal; and as the moon, which is the lesser lumi.jary, 
has no light save what it receives from the sun, so neither has the 
temporal authority any dominion save what it receives from the 
spiritual. Dante ^denies the typical sense imputed, for ** con- 
ceining the mystical sense,” he observes, “ we may err^in two 
ways, either by seeing it where it is not, or by taking it otherwise 
than it ought to be taken.” There is also a denunciation against 
those who knowingly make use of such false arguments as men 
who sinned—not against Moses, nor David, nor Job, nor Matthew, 
nor Paul, but against the Holy Ghost. He adds, moreover, 
many arguments in reply, and this among the rest—that the moon 
docs not derive all her light from the sun, but possesses some of 
her own, as may be seen in an eclipse; as also that the two lumi¬ 
naries were created on the fourth day, not only before man had 
sinned, but before be was created, and they could not, therefore, 
be typical of ruling powers of a corrective and remedial nature. 
The rest of this book is in great part occupied in refuting argu¬ 
ments of an allegorical description, and far-fetched theological 
reasoning, adduced by bis opponents in sup[)ort of the supreme 
pow-er of St. Peter’s successor. In reply to the argument from 
tradition, that the Emperor Constantine, on being cleansed of 
leprosy at the intercession of Sylvester, then Chief-Priest, made 
a donation of Rome, and many other dignities of the empire, to 
the church, Dante declares that it was^iot in Constantine’s power 
to alienate the imperial prerogative, observing, that he who is 
charged with the imperial authority cannot destroy it without vio¬ 
lating the rights of mankind. Dante, however, is far from deny¬ 
ing the necessity of a High-Priest, and of revealed laws for the 

* The Guelpht were, perhaps, precluded from disputing this point; fur, in the first 
plact;, tlie popes always encouraged (he popular delusion, that the governing power of 
ancient and mpdem mme had been continuous and coaxjietSWd, as they pretended to 
derive front Constantine their^ patrimony and temporal [Otwer; and, on the other hand, 
, they were interested in not dfittorbing the title which the emperors derived from the 
T Cassars to rale over the whole world, as they asserted the empire to be a depeiideitcy 
of the papal see. In the time of frederick llurbarossa (1150) the Jurisconsults decided, 
that the emperor might rightfolly assume the titlu of “ Orbts terns IJoniinus et Rex re> 
gum}*’ so that the Servant of Mfvants*’ claimed tbe^* of Kings’* as his vassal. 
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direction of mankind; for he says that Providence has proposed 
the happiness of this life and that of the life eternal as tiic scope 
of human exertion, and to this double end he has need of tv\'o 
directing powers, the Fligh-Priest, who, according to the doctrines 
of revclaltion, may lead him onward to the life eternal, and the 
Emperor, who, according to the precepts of philosophy, may 
direct mei^ to temporal felicity. It admits of doubt, however, 
whether the High-Priest, thus alluded to, is not that of St. Paul; 
Heb. iii. !.—** The apostle and High-Priest of our profession, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Nothing is more remarkable than the authority attached, in this 
treatise, to heathen writers, not only on topics of morality, but on 
subjects no less sacred than the miracles of God.* There was 
evidently so little danger of shocking the religious sentiments of 
the age by such an appeal, that there was reason to expect tiiat 
the argument might be deemed conclusive. We are too apt to 
forget that there never was in Italy a violent transition from 
paganism to Christianity; tliat, although the fundamental tenets 
of polytheism had been exchanged for a purer doctrine, the out¬ 
ward form of worship remained almost unchanged. The temples 
and statues were re-consecrated, and the ancient ceremonies were 
not abolished, although they changed their names and underwent 
some indispensable modifications in form. This closer affinity 
betw'een the ancient and modern religions, in their outward and 
sensible rites, had ne.cessarily a considerable influence, in render¬ 
ing the ideas and the mythology of classical writers less unconge¬ 
nial to the Italians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than 
to the nations of the w'est of Europe. Nor can we feel surprised 
when we consider the fabulous character of the legends of innu¬ 
merable saints, and the authority attached to their miracles by the 
Church, tl:at credulity did not stop short and reject all the prodi¬ 
gies related by writere of*a former age, whose philosophy and 
literature were then breaking in, with dazzling brightness, upon 
the gloom of gothic barbarism. 

We may also remark in tliis treatise the author’s partiality for 
his favourite poet, whom he calls ** our divine Virgil,” and dis¬ 
tinguishes from Lucan, and other Latin bards, as nostcr poeta,” 
Even in a political argument he appeals to ** nostra maggior 
niusa ” us the highest authority, and throughout the Commedia he 
reverences'him as father, sovereign, instructor, guide, and profound 
doctor (padre, signore, maestro, duca, alto dottore). 


• III Danto's licdication of Uie Paradise to Can (jraiidc, he refers, in coiifirination of 
the ubiquity of God, to Jeremiah, tiie Psalms, the Book of Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, 
mid alio to the iicripture tf the Pagans, foi Lucan says, in his ninth book, " Jivi>Uer est 
qiioilciiniquc vides, quocumque moveris,” 
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Anottier feature of this work is the passion for allegory, so evi¬ 
dently characteristic of that age, and the mystic and typical signi- 
ticadons then generally assigned to the plainest passages of Scrip¬ 
ture. This taste had prevailed among the Christian .Fathers, 
especially St. Augustin, and that it had been deeply imbibed by 
Dante himself will easily appear from a few estracts drawn from 
his other prose works. In the Convito he has given ms a disser¬ 
tation at great length on a lyrical sonnet of his own; and to 
enable us to comprehend the full force of the first verse, Voi, 
che ’ntendendo, il terzo ciel movete,'’ &c.* he says of ** Terzo 
cielo,” that, by heaven is to be understood science, and by the 
heavens the sciences—for these mutually resemble each other in 
three things; in the first place, each moveable heaven revolves 
round its own immoveable *€ 61111 * 6 , as every science moves round 
its fixed and immoveable subject-matter;f and, secondly, the 
heavens illuminate things visible, as do the sciences things intelii- 
gible; and, thirdly, both the heavens and science.^ superinduce 
perfection into the disposition of things. Leaving the subtle elu¬ 
cidation of this last point of resemblance, we pass to the poet’s 
declaration, that the seven heavens, namely, those of the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupilcr, and Saturn, correspond 
to the seven sciences—Grammar, liOgic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, 
Music, Geometry, and Astrology. We will confine ourselves to 
his words on the first of these; 

** Grammar resembles the beaien of the Moon ; for, if we regard the 
Moon attentively, we sec two properties in her not visible in other stars; 
—the shady part, occasioned by the rarity of her body, which the rays 
of the sun cannot reach in such a manner as to be reflected back as from 
the rest; the other property is, the variation of her luniinoiisncss, some¬ 
times sshiniiig on one side, sometimes on the other, according as the sun 
looks at her. Now, Grammar possesses both these properties; for, in 
consequence of its infinite extension, the r&ys of reason, especially words, 
cannot arrive at some parts of the art, so that it shines sometimes here 
and sometimes there, just as certain terms, declensions and idioms, hap¬ 
pen to be in vogue at dilferent periods,” &c. &c.| 

To this extract we may well apply his owm words, So pro¬ 
found he spake, his high conception soar’d beyond the mark of 
mortals.’’ 

** Al segno de’ mortal si soprappose.”— Par, l.*5. 

But far diore important is another discovery of the poet’s in 
the same comment, where lie asserts that the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth books of the ^ncid are, throughout, emblematic of youth ; 
and that the various incidents are so contrived, that temperance, 
coufajgls, love, loyalty, courtesy, and fortitude—qualities most 

t Md. p. 64. 
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commendable in youth—should be figuratively exemplified. Whe¬ 
ther Dante really believed that Virgil ever intended these figurative 
. meanings, or vs hether he adduced this as an exemplification of the 
manner in which he desired us to understand his own writings, 
whether he was “ of choice or through necessity mysterious," 
*‘per elezion si nascose o per necessita,” {Par. 15,) may admit of 
doubt; but it is clear, from what he says on the subject, that he 
had conceived the possibility of sustaining throughout a consider¬ 
able part of a poem a continued and systematic train of allegories, 
so that the action of the narrative, and its literal nieauing, should 
stand perfectly independent, and the former admit of being read 
M'ith pleasure without necessarily exciting any suspicion of a scries 
of hidden allusions. 

We may naturally, therefore, inquifte whether, in his own great 
poem, it was his desire to convey a double pieaning. Now, on 
this subject, he has left us in no doubt;, for, in his dedication to 
Can Grande Della Scala, his‘patron, he says, speaking of the 
Commedia; 

The sense of this work is not simple, but manifold; for, first, there 
is the literal sense, then the allegorical or moral, which may be thus 
illustrated.—When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a 
strange people, Judah was his sanctuary and Israel his dominion.* If 
we regard the letter alone, these verses signify the departure of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel from Egypt in the time of Moses j if the allegorical sense, 
our redemption obtained by Christ; if the moral, the conversion of the 
soil! from grief, and from the misery of sin to a state of grace; if the 
anagogical,t departure of the sacred soul from the bondage of coiTup- 
tioii to the eternal liberty of glory; and since these mystic mean¬ 
ings (he continues) arc called by various names, the world maybe gene¬ 
rally deceived, seeing that the allegorical are distinct from the literal or 
historical meanings."— Dedication^ p. 4. 

The Divina Commedia,** he continue.s, is to’ be understood in a 
double sense— 

** According to the literal acceptation, the subject-matter is simply the 
state of souls after death; but, according to the allegorical meaning, the 
poet treats of that hell where, wandering like tr<rvellers, we may have merit 
or denarit; it treats of man as a free agent, obnoxious to the rewards 
and punishments of justice,’*— Ib. 

The “ Commedia," then, having been declared by Dante him¬ 
self to be full of hidden meanings, it has been the endeavour of 
every commentator to bring these to light. A variety of allego¬ 
rical interpretations have been suggested even for the two princi- 

• Psalm 114* ’ * 

** Ana{;ogia o un alto cho ci si lioi'a voionlnriamcnto nell’ anima iniiamotata invcrso 
Iildio."—Focafc. della Crusra. 
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pal personages in the drama, Virgil and Beatrice. According to 
Landino, Virgil is the personification of the moral philosophy of 
the heathen, which is sufficient for obtaining the knowledge of 
vice, and for purifying the mind from it, and therefore he is chosen * 
for the guide through hell and purgatory. Beatrice is the perso¬ 
nification of Christian theology, and thence is the guide to Para' 
dise. According to Vellutello, Virgil is human natural reason, 
Beatrice divine supernatural reason, or grace. According to later 
writers, Virgil represents philosophy. But Signor Rossetii ob¬ 
serves, that, had Dante designed a personification of philosophy, 
it can scarcely be doubted that he would have chosen Aristotle. 
Jn the ** Convito;” he states decidedly, that “ he is most worthy 
of trust and obedience.”* In the “ De Monarcliia,” he almost 
always designates him ** the^Philosopher.” Of him he sings in 
the Commedia”— 

** I spied the Master of the sapient throng 
Seated amid the philosophic train.”—Cflry, /w/*. c. iv. 131. 

Signor Rossetti, therefore, maintains that Virgil is the type of 
political philosophy, and proceeds to show that, if we regard .him 
as personifying the political opinions of the Ghibellines, many 
obscurities in the part played by him arc cleared up in the most 
satisfactory manner. The improbability of such an association 
appears at first somewhat startling; but we have already seen, in 
treating of the “ De Monarchia,” with what confidence a Ghibel- 
line could refer to the j^neid, as an important historical document, 
wherein the origin of Roman greatness was recorded, and where, 
in the visit of .^neas to the infernal regions, the foundation of 
monarchical powder by Julius Csesar, and its establishment by 
Augustus, were prophetically indicated. All commentators have 
agreed that the hui^ry she-wolf from \^hom Dante is delivered by 
Virgil, ** still after food more craving than before,” was Avarice; 
and, although they did not hint the possibility of any ulterior allu¬ 
sion, they well knew that popes and cardinals were placed by 
Dante in the circle of the avaricious; they well knew that the ar¬ 
morial bearing of the court of Rome w'as the she-wolf of Romulus 
—that it was a translation of the term Guelph, and that, in the 
tale of Ugolino, and in many others, Dante introduces wolves as 
figuratively expressing the Guelphs. Many are the obscure pas¬ 
sages which are rendered intelligible by this new explanation of 
the allegory of Virgil, We may select the following from many 
examples. 

' The shade of Cavalcanti, a noble Florentine of the Guelph 


• Canvito, p, 77. 
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party» asks in the ** Inferno/’ why his son Guido has not accom¬ 
panied Dunte ? The poet answers :•*— 

-- " ■ Not of myself I come; 

By liim, who there expects me> through this clime 
Conducted, whom pcrcliance Guido thy son 
Had in contempt.”—Cary, Inf, canto x. 63. 

Why Guido should despite the Mantuan bard was an inexpli¬ 
cable enigma, for Guido’s reputation as a poet was deservedly 
high, and celebrated by Dante himself;'*'* and h^ was also an ar¬ 
dent cultivator of philosophy. He must, tlierefore, have admired 
Dante’s guide, w'hether he regarded him as the autho| of the 
iSneid, or as the type of philosophy. But the son of a powerful 
leader of the Guelph party might naturally have disdained the 
shade of Virgil, if typical of the doctrines of the Imperialists. 

The admission of the political nature of the allegory, concealed 
upder the person of the poet’s constant attendant, in the two first 
parts of the * Coniinedia,’ (the ‘ Inferno’ and * Purgatorio/) draws 
with it a multitude of similar inferences in regard to other charac¬ 
ters and incidents. We ouglit not to feel surprised at this con¬ 
clusion, after the proofs already considered by us of the strong 
propensity, prevailing, in Dante’s age, to indulge in allegory, and 
his own express avowal of the use he has made of’it in the poem 
in question. Whatever opinion we may entertain of tlie particu¬ 
lar theories presented to us in the two volumes before us, the 
supposed religious and political tendency of ** the mystic mean¬ 
ings” appears, at least, more probable than the notion embraced 
by a considerable majority of preceding commentators; who 
would have us believe that, in the significant hints and dark innu¬ 
endos (** Taceiolo acciocch^ tu per tc ne cerchj/’t) the Tuscan 
exile merely intended to convey certain innocuous commonplace 
precepts of morality and j^eligion. 

None can venture to deny that, in an age of ignorance and su¬ 
perstition, when argumentative reasoning would have been thrown 
away, Dante addressed himself to the imagination of his country¬ 
men, and openly advocated, in the ** Commedia,” the reform of. 
many political and ecclesiastical abuses; nor is it pretended that 
he did not labour to produce some eftect by these enigmatical and 
mysterious emblems which, in that age, excited intense curiosity, 
and were admirably calculated for disseminating the bitterest 
satire in disguise. But our poet, we have been told, forbore to 
direct so powerful an engine against his political opponents, and 
’ exclusively employed it to the recommendation of certain moral ^ 
truisms—which, doubtless, the world was weary of hearing re- 


* Furg. cautaxi; 


I Furg. canto .wii. p. 159. 
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iterated in plainer terms from the pulpit or academical chair. 
The spirit of forbearance and moderation implied in this bypo> 
thesis receives, however, very little countenance from the manner 
in which the distribution of rewards and punishments is conducted, 
according to the literal interpretation of the poem. We behold, 
in the celestial Paradise, the llirone destined to be filled by the 
poet’s idol, the great Henry,* and many other emperors and kings 
are there, but we cannot discover, in all the glorious spheres of 
the blessed, a sii|gle pope or cardinal. St. Peter, on the contiaiy, 
pronounces in Heaven an invective against the corruption of his 
pretenej^d successor, Boniface VIII., remarkable for its bitter¬ 
ness :— » 

-“ jMy place 

He who usurps oncnrtb, my place, ay, mine. 

Which in the presence of tlie Son of God 
fs void.”— Cart/, Par. xxvii. 22. 

But in the sixth circle of the realms of punishment we encounter 
Pope Anastusius among the heretics; and in the third gulf of 
the eighth, destined to simoiiiacs, a multitude of popes and car¬ 
dinals, the former fixed with the head downwards, anti fiumes 
buniiiig on the soles of their feet. One of their number, Ni¬ 
cholas III., predicts the speedy arrival of his successor, Boniface 
VIII., and after him of Clement V,, who next filled the apo»tolic 
chair. But although many of the secular, as well as ecclesiasti¬ 
cal hcad'3 of the Guelphic party, are doomed to severe penalties, 
there are certainlv some distinguished Ghibcllines made to sliare 
the same fate. This undoubtedly constitutes a difiiculty: whe¬ 
ther the poet desired to free himself from the imputation of being 
actuated by mere party feeling, (and we know, fiom his writings, 
that he was not blind to the faults of his partisans,t) or whether 
we are in the dark p to his motives, in consequence of onr igno¬ 
rance of many of the political relations of those stirring times. 
“ The Cardinal,” who is sentenced to the fiaines with Epicurus 
and his followers, ** who with the body make the spirit dio,’';|; is 
supposed, by all former commentators, to be Oltaviano degli 
Ubaldini; and Signor Rossetti, we observe, docs not contest this 
point. As he was a rare example of a Ghibelline cardinal, he 
might certainly have expected more lenient treatment. The same 
may be said of Frederick II., who is condemned for the same* 
crime, but vve must not forget that materialism is the onl}- heresy 
specifically mentioned in the “ Inferno,” and w'e are left in doubt 

• Par. XXX. 133. "f “ Si ch’ e forte a vctler qiial piu si falti,”—-Par. vi. 102. 
f X “ Suo diiuitoro da qacita park* haniio 

Coll opicuro tafti i suoi seguuci, 

Ote TaninM col corpo iiiorta faimo.*’— x. 13. 
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whether un)' thing short of a disbelief in a, future stale incurred 
the penalties of the City of Dis. We are no^, therefore, to ima¬ 
gine that they W'ere placed there merely as cxconiniuuicated 
heretics, Frederick had been, throughout the greater part of his 
life, an enemy of the apostolic see, but he had also been its ally, 
and a cruel abettor of the persecutions of the Albigeiises. Grant¬ 
ing, however^ to these, and similar objections, all the importance 
they can challenge, we may confidently ask whether they mate¬ 
rially afifect the general scope of the satire as principally directed 
against the Guelphs. 

. When, in the present age, a writer distinguished for poetical 
talent and also for his monarchical principles, conceives a '* Vision 
of Judgment,” in avowed imitation of the Tuscan bard,* and 
transfers to the “ celestial city,” th^ “ New Jerusalem” of his 
imagination, the soul of his departed, sovereign, together with a 
host of princes, and many statesmen, prelates, and warriors, of 
unquestioned loyalty, is it not conceded by all that he intends to 
convey a political moral ? Yet in the midst of this throng a re¬ 
publican hero is discovered, one w'ho fought against and prevailed 
over his legitimate king, and that king the poet’s own liege lord. 
Notwithstanding this undeniable proof of impartiality, the party 
who have incessantly laboured to restrain the royal prerogative 
believe the satire to be aimed at them, and when they look in vain 
for the shades of their partisans in the blue serene,” they are 
fain to suspect that they may be involved in that sulphurous cloud 
which is driven back from the mansions of the blest, and through 
the lurid skirts of which are dimly descried the ghosts of foreign 
innovators. 

In none of his writings has Dante adverted in direct terms to 
the * Couimcdia,’ except in the dedication of the ‘.Paradise’ 
already al’udcd to, and in the epitaph inscribed on his tomb at 
Ravenna, and composed himself, as Giovio assures us, a short 
time before his death. The two first lines alone relate to the 
“ Commedia— 

“ .Tura Monarchiae, superos, Pblegetonta, laensque 
Lustrando cecini, vduerunt fata quousque.”t 

It canhot be doubted that this refers to that work, which we know 
to have been the study of a considerable portion of his life, and 
whence he expected immortality; nor, when he himself declares 
that he had “ sungt\ie rights of monarchy,” could* we desire a 

• “ Such as of yore the Florentine saw—Hell’s perilous chambers 

He who trod in his strength, and the arduous mountain of Penance 
And the regions of Paradise, sphere within sphere inter-circled.” 

tSouthiey'i Vtnnn tf JudgmenU I. Th» Trance, • 
'I Rossetti, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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more distinct avowal, on highest authority, of the general scope 
of the poem. But,we are indebted to Signor Rossetti for calling 
our attention to a singular circumstance attending some incidents 
in the “ Inferno,” which might have been urged as most decisive 
arguments against the monarchical and Ghibelline tendency of the 
politics of the ** Qommedia.” Expressions escape from Dante, 
on. some occasions, when he may be said to assume for a time the 
character of a Guelph. - On each of these occasions the shade of 
Virgil retires, and never participates in the dialogue. Nothing 
can be more refined than the management of this allegorical per¬ 
sonage, if the exposition now proposed to us be adopted. We 
are to recollect tlijat, ** in the mid-way of his mortal life,” the po¬ 
litical situation of his country had become the constant theme of 
the poet's thoughts. The fatal discords of numerous republics, 
and the miseries consequent on their dissensions, were traced by 
him to the head of that party, of which he had been at iirst an he¬ 
reditary supporter. He saw through the hypocrisy of the church 
of Rome, its thirst for temporal aggrandisement, and its insidious 
policy in sowing divisions, under the pretext of favouring the 
cause of liberty and religion. He beheld the Italian people, who, 
by the enjoyment of a common language, and the niarked cha¬ 
racter of their territorial boundaries, seemed designed by nature 
for union and national independence, severed into a multitude of 
hostile states, incapable of resistance, and the continual prey of 
foreign invaders.. He looked around him in search of some pre¬ 
ponderating power to suppress this internal strife, and to unite 
the factious commonwealths beneath the sway of a single sgbptre, 
and thus the success of the imperial eagle became the object of 
his hope. His warm imagination clothes in the most vivid co¬ 
lours every object of his desire or apprehension, of his abhorrence 
or regard. His new philosophy becomes embodied in a perma¬ 
nent form, and assumes a visible and iVidependent existence. It 
communes with him, and removes his doubts, and at length 
beckons him away to the land of spirits, and there reveals to him, 
as in a dream, the world of his former recollections. Here the 
principal characters, who had figured in the eventful history of his 
times, pass before him in review. His estimate of their merit is 
scarcely ever influenced by former party-associations; it takes all 
its colourings from the new doctrines which have gained an as¬ 
cendancy over his mind. Amongst other shades,* he encounters 
Farinata, a noble Florentine, and ancient leader of the Ghibel- 
Jine party; who, raising his head from his burning sepulchre, with 
a haughty and disdainful air, demands of Dante who were his 
juicestors. On learning their names, he says, alluding to the vic¬ 
tory, obtained by himself over the Guelplis at Mont’ Aperti— 
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■ . ■ ** Fiercely were they ■ 

Adverse to me, ray party, and the blood 

From vrhcnce 1 sprang: twice, therefore, I abroad 

Scattered them.*’-— Cary, Inf., canto x. 40* 

This scornful taunt immediately awakens in the bosom of Alig¬ 
hieri the pride of his ancient house; ** though driven out,” he 
instantly retorts, ** they each time returned,” 

- — --— ” ■ ■ an art 

Which your’s have*shown they arc not skilFd to learn.” 

During this burst of natural feeling, this momentary relapse^to 
his former triumph at the successes of the Guelph party, we na¬ 
turally inquire, where is the attendant spirit which so lately roii- 
troLiled his inmost soul ? It is gone—and stands aloof in silence. 

“ It is oifended,” as Marcellus exclaimed, when the warlike form 
ot the ** majjtsty of buried Denmark” stalked away on being ad¬ 
dressed by Horatio. The presence, at least, of the shade of 
Virgil is no longer admissible, (Zi^. c.'x. 115,) and w'hen thus 
pplained, the whole scene is in harmony with itself, intelligible 
in all its parts, and full of dramatic effect. We can only recall 
two other instances in the whole poem, where there is a temporary 
separation between Dante and his guide, and both these occur 
where there is also a temporary suspension of Dante’s character 
as a Ghibelline—we advert to his interviews with Bocca degli 
Abbati, (////*, c. xxxii. 82,) and with Venedico, {Irif. c. xviii.44,) * 
the former of whom, we may observe, suffers for treason, a crime' 
espemlly odious to the advocate of Crasar, and which, as being 
of g4|||kter political enormity dian any other, is punished in the 
lowest, or ninth circle of the ** Inferno.” 

On the other hand, Virgil is represented as expressing peculiar 
satisfaction when Dante utters his bitter invective against the 
papal sec, where, after identifying Rome with the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, he concludes*with the celebrated verses. 

Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth. 

Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 

Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee.”- - 

Cary, Inf., cai.to xix. 115. 

Before we take a final leave of allegories, we shall select one 
example from the novel interpretations now proposed, in order to 
give the reader some idea of the extent of the supposed figurative, 
meanings, as well as of the commentator’s ingenuity and curious 
research. The imaginary hell of Dante is a hollow inverted cone, 
whose apex is at the centre of the earth, and its base is covered 
a circle of undefined extent, on the centre of which stands Je¬ 
rusalem. The condemned are placed in nine parallel belts or 
circles, surrounding the cone, one below the other, like the ranges 
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of seats in a Roman amphitheatre, Dante places Satan at tlie 
bottom of a deep pit, separating the eighth from the ninth circles; 
he describes the mouth of this pit as a wall of rock, and around 
this the busts of certain giants appear, mistaken at 6rst by the 
poet for lofty towers. The circumference of this wall is eleven 
miles in extent, and a circuit of twenty^two miles is assigned to 
the circular foss which surrounds it. This is the only occasion 
in the Inferno’’ where the dimensions of the subterranean spaces 
are defined with exactness. The authbiity of one of Dante’s 
contemporaries is adduced, to prove that the foss surrounding 
Rome was twenty-two miles in extent; and, by the testimony of 
a living writer, Nibbi,''*’ it is established that the circuit of the an¬ 
cient walls of Rome can still be traced to be between eleven and 
twelve miles.f This coincidence, it is remarked, cannot be acci¬ 
dental; and in the giants, who stood like towers round the w'all 
of the abyss, an allusion is supposed to be made to the ancient 
towers of the walls of Rome, of which Pliny counted seven hun¬ 
dred and thirty-four, and three hundred and sixty-fivc of which 
were standing two centuries and a half after the deatlrof Dante, 
as Alberti asserts in his description of Italy. With much inge¬ 
nuity, the commentator then proceeds to identify Satan with the 
chief of the Guelphs, and each of the giants witii the different 
Guelphic leaders, who warred against the Emperor Henry from 
the walls of Rome. Thus, Nimrod, the builder of the tower of 
Babel, is Guido della Torre, lord of Milan; Ephialtes, Robert, 
king of Naples; Briareus, Philip, king of France; &<c. &c.J 
Equal ingenuity is shown in the explication of the compfkated 
allegory involved in the figure of Satan; ** the creature eminent 
^ in beauty once,”§ now a triple-headed giant of monstrous de¬ 
formity, gnashing in one mouth Judas Iscariot, and in the other 
two Brutus and Cassius; the betrayers of the Saviour and of 
Csesar. The allusion to the Pope and tb the Emperor Henry VH. 
is, in this instance, argued very powerfully. 

^ Signor Rossetti wishes to prove that the Ghibcllines were not 
only opposed to the temporal power of the apostolic see, but that 
a great number amongst them, particularly of the higher class 
and the principal literary characters, desired in some degree to 
purify the doctrines of the catholic church, as well as to reform 
the abuses of its administration. But this is not all; he would 
have us believe that this politico-religious sect communicated 
with each olher by a secret conventional language, and that they 
Hiot only wrQte some short compositions in poetry and prose in 

—-—---IT- 

' Le Mura di Roma.” t Rossetti, vol. ii. S84. t Rossetti, vol. ii. 446. 

$ Inf. xxxiv. 18. 
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this ** gergo,” but that most of the poetical compositions, and 
many of those in prose, between the years 1200 and 1300, in¬ 
cluding even the Divina Cominedia” itself, were written in the 
same or in different modifications of the same sectarian phraseology. 
The keys of this ** gergo” he thinks he has discovered by a care¬ 
ful analysis of the great work of Dante, and by comparing it with 
his prose writings, and with the lyrical compositions of the other 
early Italian rhymers. But all these sonnets treat only of love ; 
these poets appeared, at least to the majority of their contempo¬ 
raries, to be sighing in woeful ballads made to their mistress* 
eyebrow,” and as such they were undoubtedly understood by 
posterity until the appearance of the comment now' before us. It 
maintains, however, that their sonnets are amatory only in sem¬ 
blance, while in reality they relate to religious or political reform, 
and all their apparent love is in fact the symbol of Ghibellinism. 
But lest our readers should conceive that w'C are desirous of 
amusing ourselves at the expense of their credulity, we shall en¬ 
deavour to lay before them as clear an exposition of this part of 
Signor Rossetti’s system, as w'e can collect from the data at present 
supplied by its author, at the same time remarking, in justice to 
him, that the proofs hitherto advanced form confessedly but an 
inconsiderable ]>art of the whole of his evidence. 

The “ gergo,” w'e are informed, w'as principally indebted for its 
introduction into Italy, to Frederick 11., who to assist his political 
view's against the Pope, encouraged the culture of the vernacular 
language and the general diffusion of knowledge. Before this 
era IJhtin was the only wTitten language used in Italy. T^he 
idiom was corrupt and somewhat barbarous; but, from the time 
when the Northern invaders caused a complete revolution’in the 
dialect of the people, the ancient Roman tongue had maintained 
its {>re-oiiiinence, so that the Italians, although farther advanced 
in civilization than any otiier people in Europe, were far from 
being the first to cultivate and perfect their native tongue. Dante 
informs ns, in his Vita Niiova,” that the first poet who began,, 
to w'l'itc ill the language of the people, adopted it in order to 
render himself intelligible to a lady, who had some difficulty in 
comprehending Latin verses.* This motive for the origin of the 
modern written tongue is perfectly natural, but if we are to be 
told that this “ Donna,” as well as others, is not a lady, but some 
mysterious allegorical personification, the passage will then be¬ 
come sufficiently mysterious. 

It appears, from tlie treatise ” De Vulgari Eloqiiio,” that in the 
thirteenth century the affinity between the language of the people 


• Page 45. 
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in southern France, Spain, and Italy, was very great, and when 
the Italians first began to compose sonnets in their own language, 
they naturally imitated the Provencal bards, who had already set 
them an example in composing verses in the vulgar tongue. At 
that period the Counts of Proven§e ruled over Languedoc, Pro¬ 
vence and Catalonia, and the union under the same government 
of territories on both sides of the Pyrenees must have favoured 
greatly the approximation of the French and Spanish dialects, 
which Dante appears to have considered as modifications (ff the 
same tongue with that of Italy. Amongst the first Italian writers, 
who distinguished themselves in the composition of amatory lyrics, 
and who w'ere almost all educated at the University of Bologna, 
were Guido Cavalcanti and Barberino, and these poets, it seems, 
had lived much in Provence, and particularly in those districts 
where the progress of sectarian opinions had been greatest. The 
object of the commentator in calling our attention to these facts, 
appears to be to identify the views and supposed antipapal tenets 
of the Provencal and the early Italian bards, and to account for 
a most anomalous medley that appears iu the figurative emblems 
and their sonnets, as interpreted by him; for he endeavours to 
point out, in many poems of the thirteenth century, not only in 
the Divina Coinmedia,” but even in the lyrical rhymes written 
apparently on love, frequent allusions to those chapters in the 
Epistles of St. John and the Revelations, that were the favourite 
texts of the antipapal dissenters. The argument of Signor Ros¬ 
setti is briefly this :t Dante considers the Pope as the Antichrist, 
and adopts the symbol employed by St. John; thence the Pope 
is represented by Satan. The very opposite of Satan is tlie 
Deity; The antagonist of the Pope is the emperor; thence the 
Deity becomes the symbol of the emperor—an allegory which is 
most offensive to our religious feelings. In the figurative lan¬ 
guage of St. John; Virtue is Life, Sid is Death. In accordance 
with the political sentiments of Dante, Ghibellinism is Virtue, 
Guelfism IS Sin—thence they are typified by Life and Death. In 
St. John, ** God is Love/’ thence in Dante, Love expresses Ghir 
bellinism,. of which Virgil is a personification. But although 
Signor Rossetti should prove that, under the influence of fanatical 
enthusiasm, the reformers of the twelfth century made even more 
free and familiar use of die images of sacred scripture than our 
own Puritans, we should still require more decided proofs than 
any yet advanced of such a continual profanation of scriptural alle- 
H gories in amatory ballads. Guido Cavalcanti addressed a poem to 
the “ Lady of Toulouse,but it is not enough to say that this 


* Robs. voI. ii. Disaniiiia, cap. xvi. 
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Mras the metropolis of the heretics, and that' ** his mind feared to 
say who the lady was/’ to raise a presumption that he was in reality 
addressing the sectarian church of the Albigenses, instead of some 
fair damsel whom he may have admired during his residence in 
the heretical city. But, even admitting that such an allegorical 
allusion was intended in that sonnet, wc conceive this to be per¬ 
fectly distinct from the signs of a secret conventional “ gergo.” 
For the latter is said to consist in affixing a new conventional value 
to certain ordinary terms in common use, as in the instances, 
love — death — life —and so forth. By such means, of course, a 
sonnet might appear to be written on one subject, and in reality 
convey to the initiated ideas of the most contrary nature; and the 
chief address, in the management of this sectarian **gergo,” would 
be to make it express, with equal propriety and clearness, the 
most distinct meanings—the literal and the hidden. 

The best proofs hitherto adduced iti confirmation of such im¬ 
portant conclusions appear, we confess, to our judgment, scanty 
and of an ambiguous character, nor sufficient to shake the violent 
presumption against them, arising from the circumstance, that 
during the whole of the thirteenth century no treacherous partisan, 
or open enemy, that we know of, allowed the smallest intimation 
to escape him of his knowledge or suspicion of its existence; and 
although a large portion of Italian literature must be affected by 
it, no writer, either foreign or native, had ever breathed the 
slightest hint concerning the antipapal tendency of this same mys¬ 
terious language, until the publication of the work before us. 
But the reader’s curiosity may, perhaps, be interested to know 
by what means the author has contrived to persuade himself into 
i belief of its reality. Now he informs us, that the sect published 
rammars, dictionaries, or catechisms, for the explanation of their 
gergo,” a proceeding thq^t may at first appear very inconsistent 
with the principal object assigned for these conventional signs, 
viz. secrecy, and security against persecution. To this difficulty, 
however, there is a short answer—they wrote the keys in the same 
" gergo!” This, it must be confessed, was an admirable device; 
and well may the enigma have baffied the ingfenuity of five cen¬ 
turies; for had Dr. Young, instead of Greek translations of 
hieroglyphical documents, merely become possessed of Egyptian 
grammars of the sacred dialect, written solely in hieroglyphics, he 
Would never, we presume, without the assistance of a Signor 
Rossetti, have deciphered a single syllable. As there are then 
confessedly no positive extrinsic proofs in favour of the sectarian 
language, we must examine the presumptive internal ev^ence 
contained in works written in the same. Dante says in his 
** Convito,” |hat ** the Mosaic tissue of some of his poems is so 
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harmonized, that it is not transmutablc into any other tongue, 
without its whole sweetness and harmony being destroyed/** 
This is adduced as the confession of Dante, tliat his canzoni 
convey a double meaning in Italian, which is untranslatable into 
Latin. But really, in our humble opinion, there is nothing re¬ 
markable in this passage, except the elegance of the expressions, 
and nothing whatever mysterious ;t for we know how much this 
great poet studied the rhythm and cadence of his verses, and that 
there are many untranslatable beauties in his style as in tnat of 
other masters of his art. In the ** Inferno,*’ for instance, our 
commentator has well remarked, that the sound of one of the 
verses, like Virgil’s "prociimbit humi bos,” is imitative of falling, 

E caddi come corpo morto cade.”— Inf.^^nlo v. 142. 

In commenting on his canzone Donne ch’avete intellctto 
d’Amore,” in the “ Vita Nuova,” Dante, after explaining diffe¬ 
rent parts of it, declares he will not enter into more minute 
divisions, for he cares not if such as have not talent enough to 
comprehend it without a more detailed exposition should lay it 
aside; " for in truth,” he adds, ** I fear I have communicated its 
import to too many by means of the divisions already made.”;}; 
When vie consider how much the taste of that age was gratiiied 
by exercising their ingenuity in solving riddles, and their fancy in 
conjecturing the meanings of far-fetched allegories, we cannot 
doubt that if an author, by his annotations, had so far removed the 
mysticism pervading his writings, as to bring them down to the 
level of an ordinary capacity, he might deem himself guilty of an 
unpardonable error, aud might well be apprehensive, like Dante, 
that he had carried his condescension too far. But our commen¬ 
tator discovers in tins passage an intimation that the poet feared 
he was betraying the “ gergo” to too many, and that it would no 
louder be available’as^an instrument of secret communication. 

Dante wrote' a work, before alluded to by us,§ to encourage 
the cultivation. of the genuine Italian language, which is full of 
very interesting and curious research, on the origin and history 
of the old Provencal dialects. Some of the introductory chapters, 
however, are characteristic of tlie extraordinary and ridiculous 
notions and style of writing then in vogue. He cannot lay down 
the position that speech is the exclusive prerogative of man, with¬ 
out immediately anticipating all the objections and cavils that a 
scholastic disputant would, beyond all question, have advanced 

* RoBsetti, vol. ii. p. 436. 

f Rossetti, voi. ii. Disamina, cap. iv. A long, curious, and very obscure extract 
is given from the Vita Nuova. which Signor Rossetti has certainly rendered intelligible 
by applying his interpreting keys. 

$ Vita Nuova, p. ' $ De Vulgmi Sioquio. 
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against him in ever)' university then llourishiiig in Europe. He, 
therefore, proceeds with due caution, and gravely admits, that in 
the sacred scriptures the serpent which tempted Eve, as also 
Balaam’s ass, arc represented to have spoken, but that the devil 
in the first instance, and an angel in the latter, were the personages 
who really uttered the words; and as for the magpies in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, (for, in those times, some pagan authority is ever 
coupled with the sacred,) he says, Ovid merely intended them to 
speak figuratively.* He afterwards, in the same strain, enters 
into a disquisition on a subject which, no doubt, was favourite 
matter of argumentation in the schools of the thirteenth century, 
viz. ** what was the first language in the world? and whether did 
Adam or Eve first speak in Paradise?” He grants that Eve’s 
answer to the serpent is the first spee/:h recorded in Genesis, but 
he argues, nevertheless, that Adam uttered the first word, and this 
word he says w'os '' El,”'or “ God,” and then follow subtle argu¬ 
ments in the scholastic style in corroboration of this hypothesis. 
Signor Rossetti finds in El the initials of Henry of Luxembourg, 
and if we should say it signifies nothing more than Eli, (as thought 
the old commentators,) he might, perhaps, reply, that this was 
one of those equivocations which Dante and his sect had ever in 
reserve to explain aw'ay their secret meanings.f 

When we say we can believe Dante to have been serious, and 
deliberately to have written the chapters alluded to, without the 
slightest consciousness of their inherent absurdity, it must not 
be imagined that we arc in any way insensible to the vast supe¬ 
riority of his genius above the standard of his own, or, indeed, of 
any other age, or that we do not fully appreciate the good sense 
and matchless eloq^ueiicc of large portions of his prose works, 
especially the Convito, from which, to support our argument, we 
have selected passages that are so extravagant. 

In a short poem, callec? Dante’s Creed, h*e declares that he 
once wTote of love, but afterwards withdrew his hand from this 
false love, and reasoned on God as a Christian ; and from such 
obscure and ambiguous expressions as these, we are called upon 
to admit that, about the time of the Emperor Henry’s arrival in 
Italy, the ** gergo” of a secret sect had become too extensively 
communicated, and that, a remodification being indispensable, 
Dante was entrusted with the important charge of changing the 
old symbols of the false amatory ** gergo” into others diore entirely 
derived from the sacred writings !:|; 

We have seen, in a former part of this article, how Dante points 

• I>e Vulg. Eloq. lib. i. cap. 2. t RossetCi, vol. ii. 488. 

t Rossetti, vol. ii. 494. See also Disaraina, cap. ix. x. xi. in which the authorities 
and proofs of (he alteration of the ** gergo” arc given in detail. 
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out in one of his prose compositions, ** 11 Convito/’ supposed by 
Signor Rossetti to be one of the dictionaries of the sect, the me¬ 
taphorical meanings attached by him, in a sonnet, to the word 
heaven^ and how he indulges his imagination in u laboured expo¬ 
sition of the resemblance of each of the seven heavens to some 
particular science. Now these fanciful and far-fetched resem¬ 
blances were suited to the taste of that age; and there is rcaspn 
for supposing that the poet meant to affix, in an arbitrary manner, 
these precise meanings, in many instances w'here he uses th.. term 
heaven, or one of the seven heavens, but not in every instance; 
still less are we to believe that any contemporary authors would 
feel themselves |^und by the same rules. Besides if, in so ex¬ 
plicit a manner, Dante declares that by ** cielo” he means sci¬ 
ence,” a publicity must thu^ immediately have been given to the 
value of the supposed conventional term, quite irrecoiicileable 
with any purpose of concealment. 

We shall not fatigue our readers with citing examples from 
other poets who proceeded from the Bolognese University; 
among whom, Guido Guinicelli, who flourished A.D. 1250, fif¬ 
teen years before the birth of Dante, and died A. D. 1276, was 
distinguished, and holds a prominent place among those who first 
composed verses in the “ gergo,” and hence Dante is conceived to 
express so much joy and tender emotion when he finds him on the 
Mount of Purgatory, where he declares that Guido had been “ a 
father to him” and to others who had used the sweet and plea¬ 
sant rhymes of love.”* Cino da Pistoia, Barberino, and Caval¬ 
canti are others of the same school; and our author has at least 
been eminently successful in demonstrating this fact—that there are 
innumerable passages in their love sonnets which, takcii literall}', 
are quite unintelligible; and the same, we fear, might be clearly 
established in regard to the poetical compositions of every age, our 
own, with all its philosophy, not exempted. Even in criticising 
the works of contemporary nations, especially those of the Ger¬ 
man school, we must allow' largely for differences of national taste 
and sentiment, or we shall unjustly condemn an author as absurd 
for passages admired by a public whose judgment, on the whole, 
w'e cannot but respect. But when we are carried back to the .age 
of chivalry and romance, of allegory and metaphysics, of cru¬ 
saders, astrologers, and miracle-workers, we ought to prepare 
ourselves to Encounter almost any anomaly. Almost all the com¬ 
positions of that age inight, ere this, have sunk into oblivion, had 
not the astonishing brilliancy of Dante’s genius pierced the dark 
cloud, and shed a lustre and adventitious interest on every thing 
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cofinected with his times and his immorUl poem. He himself 
soars higli above them all, like the eagle to which he has corn¬ 
ered Homei, 

“ Che bopia gh altii coin^ aquila vola.” 

The great poet has complimented the sweet and subtle style of 
Cinp, and has told us there are ** mystic meanings” in his own 
cooipositions; and wc have no doubt that all the writers of that 
t|ge believed the obscutc to be as appropriate an clement in an 
amatory poem, as Buike declared it to be in the sublime. Nor is 
it improbable that the Professors of poetry and rhetoric, at the 
Imperial College of Bologna, entcitained the same venciation for 
the mystical as the pedagogue alluded to by Quintilian^ who, 
when he setuiiud a scholai’s composition, usually requested him 
to ** daikeii Jt,” till at last a disciple'drew fiom him that memor¬ 
able culogiiiui —** so much better that I cannot comprehend it 
myself.”^ Signoi Rossetti, howcvci, comprehends and expounds 
all diffi( ulti( s by the supposition of ** gergo,” and we confess that 
his iugciiuity and success have surprised us in giving a rational 
colouring to some poems wIikIj, considered as amatory, aie most 
glaringly absuid.t 

As to the aiiagiams, Sigiioi Rossetti has expressly declared that 
he relies not on them foi the establishment of any of his positions, 
and that he is (oiitcut ** tliat, foi the present, they should be coii- 
sidcied as the iHi'ct of chance, and liimsclf as fanciful. Valga 
duiique per nulla”J We must reluctantly admit, that as Shak- 
spcaii* indulged himself in a pun in some of his noblest dramas, 
so could Daiitc tiiile in his ** Commedia” with such conceits and 
enigmas, as that iti the Paradise” of B aud ICE. 

Ma quella livereuza che s' indouna 

Di ttitto me pur per B e per J C K.”— Par, canto vii. 13. 

On another occasion he tiaces a resemblance between the ** human 
face divine” and the letter M ,§ aud he^ also makes the spirits in 
the planet Jupiter, as they whirl and sing, foim tlic mystic letteis 
t L, ill cliaracteis vocal and consonant five-fold seven; 

Volitando cantavano, e faciciisi 
Oi D, cr I, or L, in sue figuie 
Mostiaisi dunque iu cinque volte sette 
Vocali e consonanti.”— Par. canto xviii. 77. 

But we must i egret that several pages should have been devoted 
to establish the frequent occurrence of some one of the following 

* Tanto mclior, ut nc ego intellexi—- in<t. Orator, Kb. vii. cap. 9. 
t See numerous examples, vol. ii,, Bisamina. 
t Rossetti, vqI. ii. p. ^2. ^ ’ 

$ ** Chi nel vno> degli uomini legge oMo 

Ben avria quivi conobcuito i^mme.”— Pttrg. eanto xaiii. Si. 
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names—Kiirico, Errico, Arrico, Arrigo, or Arco—partly in the 
fitiaU and partly in the penultimate syllables of various verses, and 
soniie|1|imes eked out by singling individual letters from various parts 
of the line; wc must continue in the belief that Signor Rossetti?^, 
theory, which constitutes Enrico Sesto the pivot wiiercon 
whole machinery oK the Coin media*’, turns, has led him to in*r! 
dulgc in many conjectures of a fanciful and extravagant deseijip* 
tion; and, inter aha, we wonder that the least importance sho^^ 
have been attached to the circumstance of the name abovemen> 
tioned being sometimes followed by ** luce,” a conunon Italian 
rhyme; for if this stands for Euceinborghesc, and the former for 
Henry, that anagram is easily discoverable in all Italian writers. 
The varying coinbinutions and divisions of letters and reco,rda in 
the same line, alluded to by our commentator, were, we have, 
however, no doubt, among the evasive subterfuges oecasionally 
resorted to in the age of Dante, some striking examples of which 
are given from Barberinoand we consider jt as highly probable 
that the famous and formerly unintelligible first verse of the^ 
seventh canto, (Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppo,) should be read 
as is now suggested —** P<up* ^ Sat^n, Pap’ ti Satan, Aleppe”— 
The Pope is Satan, the P6pe is Satan, the chief (of the Gnelphs). 

We entertain a strong suspicion that our coininentator has con- 
/ounded together two things extremely dissimilar; a system of 
arbitrary signs, invented by a persecuted party to serve a tempo¬ 
rary purpose, communicated only to sworn partisans, and even 
then frequently re-modified, to prevent detection—and a system 
of emblematic'signs, all equivocal and ambiguous, but deriving 
their force, not merely from convention, but from some similitude 
and analogy real or supposed. Tiie object of the former (the 
** gergo” of Signor Rossetti) is secrecy; of the latter, evasion; and 
for this purpose it is the most effective weapon that can possibly 
be directefl by an o*ppresscd minority against a superior and des¬ 
potic power. It places the party assailed in the must perplexing 
diledtina, for the assailant can always plead his unconsciousness pf 
the mischief, and the prosecutor cannot impute malice wijfhpait 
appropriating the satire to himself, and acknowledging tli^Vfltie 
shaft iias,;^DOt missed its aim. Thus, when in the sixteeAtl^'^^i^^ 
tury the Court of Rome became alarmed at the multiplicatira of 
the ** Divina Cbmmedia,” by means of the art of printing, the 
papal iiiiprimaturV was not granted without an express stipula¬ 
tion tbajt iiotfie of the sixteenth, and. all tHe twenty-second and 
thirty-^ird cantos, of.^VPurgatory” should be omitted, as well as 
that passage in the oiweentli canto^of the ** Inferno,” before ad- 
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. verted to, \rhere the head of the church is identified With the har- 
jot of the Revelations.’^ But a multitude of satirical allusioiis 
. still remained, which, as being mysterious and equivocal, the In- 
Oflisition and the Church'* were too wise fio recognise, however 
they deprecated their circulation. With such systematic 
\i|^, ^rseveriiig dexterity did the French employ this description 
‘hl^^ssile against whatever was obnoxious and unpopular in their 
gi^mment during the last century, that by many it was regarded, 
not in the light of an auxiliary and irregular force, but as constitute 
in^ part of a regularly organized corrective opposition; so that the 
political constitution of France could only be defined by calling it 
** ,un despotisme temp6r6 par les bons mots,” The taste for alle- 
gdry had long since passed away; the French, therefore, could 
not avail themselves latterly of this d^mmodious vehicle for dis- 
setninating satire in disguise, but they were as expert as the Itali> 
an.^ had ever been in covering up every sally of wit, ridicule and 
irony in a double-enteiidre; and we doubt not that Signor Ros¬ 
setti will prove that this species of opposition was carried much 
farther against the tyranny and intolerance of the church, in the 
''time of Dante, than later commentators^ have suspected, or than 
the earliest deemed it prudent to avoiw. For the silence of the 
aiicient expositors as to the ))olitical nature of the hidden allu¬ 
sions^ raises no pn;suniption against the novelty of his allegorical 
theories as against the existence of the ** gergo;” for none ever 
doubted that there were allegories, whereas none ever dreamt be¬ 
fore that there was a ** gergo,” and we might easily prove that the 
former were known to contain in them more meaning than it was 
safe to expose witli frccdom>t If is by no means improbable 
that some prose works of Dante were composed expressly, as 
Signor Rossetti believes, with a view of preparing the public 
mind for the interpretation pf the ** Commedip;” and the diffuse 
dissertations nppeiuled to some of his minor poems may have 
been written witli the same design, as were unquestionably the 
e)cpYanations of scriptural allegories in the dedication to Can 
Orande. There is, at least, nothing unreasonable in such an 
hyj^pthesis, as there would be in imagining that the keys of a 


• Vfcrse 108. 

LAndtno, after saying thaMhe she-wolf,in the first canto, ia Avarice, adda, *' who 
ihe greyhound may he, that shall4ebtroy her, & ambiguous;** but he then refers, for 
farther elucidation of the subject, to“ Purgatory,” canto xxxiii.. and there we find that , 
io speaking of the leader who shall destroy the harlot, lie dcclaios that" by the harlot, 
iha Church and the Pope areAneaut." If these two iiiHes be compared together, thc^, 
exposition wjil be fouuil suifi^ently explicit, and Luddtuo’s hint in the first note 
abundantly sighificant, “ that the reader, if he c;in iiud a nioir suitable inoauing, may 
enfightert those who walk in darkness.’* 'i 
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■ secret sectariim ** gergo” had been published (o the world by one 
of its most devoted partisans. 

* Bat when we admit that the commentator may prove that these 
equivocal und allegorical allusions wefe extensively used hi the 
thirteenth century, we still believe he will find it necessary to 
assign much narrower limits to their application, both in regard 
to the number of Authors included, and the niultiplrcity of ^ 

. symbolic terms, and to the duration of the period during wlikn 
these emblems retained the same force and Value. For nothing 
can be more incredible than that all the literary men for a whole 
century, and some of them, like Guido Cavalcanti, professing 
themselves Guelphs, sliould use the same mysterious and equivo¬ 
cal language, whether conventional or allegorical, against die 
.papal power and the errors bf the established creed. If so much 
latitude is given to the system, where are we to stop? We discover 
similar phraseology in the works of Boccaccio; still more in ^he 
poems of Petrarch, who was a Ghibclliiie, and one who satirized 
111 his odes the Sec of Home ais the ** impious Babylon ”*—** the 
temple of liqresy”—and title hell of the living;” his sonnets to 

Laura abound with all, tk|^ terms and peculiar expressions attri¬ 
buted b^ Signor Rosseim to the amatory gergo.” And frcim 
this poet we cannot separate his numerous imitators in the six¬ 
teenth century, when the poetical compositions were almost 'as 
exclusively amatory as before the sera of Dante, tliougli in an 
altered and less.equivocal style; and when, by a strange anomaly, 
the bards were almost all ecclesiastics, in consequence of the in- 
flueiice^and patronage of Leo X., M'ho wrote love-songs-hiiiiKelf, 
and whose secretary, Cardinal lierabo, published a whole volume 
of them, as did Moiisignor della Casa, the Reverend Archbishop 
of Benevchto. They preceded the present age of disco\ery too 
long to have any suspicion that the cljissic model, of which they 
wer£ imitators, Had concealed beneath almost every word and ex- 
pre^ion some treasonable design or antipapal heresy. On die 
other hand, if we ascend the tide of song, we find ourselves iu a 
no less extraordinary predicament, for wc are carried into the 
camp of the t:rusad€r8, and hear the Troubadours singil^ of 
ladies, and of love, of sinking vtnd dying, and therefore contem¬ 
plating in reelity reforms in church and state. Great would'have 
been the merriment of those joyous bards could they have antici¬ 
pated the fate bf their love-ballads in the after-time, and much 
. wonder' would they have expressed, like Moli^re*s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, wnenMdeamt, for the first time, that he had been 
talking jirose'fpr mor^hau forty yearn! 


Sonetto Fontaim di dolore, albergo d* &g. &c. 
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But if we must still reject as decidedly unten^bjle some of the 
.original views now proposed, and consider others as requiring 
farther contirination, wc are far, indeed, from uiulervaluing the 
\t;aleht and indefatigable spirit of research displayed in every part 
these interesting volumes, particularly in Inat important point, 
i^torical illustration;—nor do we question that many proposi- 
, l^s, which now appear extravagant, may be established when 
whole work is before the public. 


^RT. III .—Reise in Rrasilien auf BefeJd Sr, Majest’dt Maxi- 
. milian Joseph I, Kunis^s von Baiem, in den Jahren 1817 bis 
, 1820, ^emachl and besenrkben vow, Dr. J. B. von Spix uiid Dr. 

. Carl Friedr, Phil, von Martins. Zweiter Theil. (Travels in 
Brazil, in the years 1817-1820, undertaken by command of 
• *H. M. the King of Bavaria, by the late Dr. John Bapt. von 
Spix and Dr. C. P. Phil, vou Martins. Vol. ii. Written and 
edited by the survivor. Dr. C. F. P, von Martins.) Munich, 
1828. pp. 4G9. 4to. , 

In tlie year 181 the King of Bavarik. sent an expedition, con¬ 
sisting of two learned men, to explore the .empire of. Brazil. 
'Having remained in that country four years, they published in 
1823 the first volume of their Travels. This volume was trans¬ 
lated into English; and Uiereforc, even if its date was more re¬ 
cent, would not properly fall witliin the sphere of our jurisdic¬ 
tion. It seems, however, that a like honour is not destined to 
befall the volume before us, though‘it appears to be of at least 
equal merit with its predecessor, and to contain a full and au¬ 
thentic description of the natural productions and population of 
Brazil, interesting at once to the man of business, the historiau, 
and the scientilic philosopiier. 

' Since the publication of the first volume, one of the authors 
lia^, died; and, in consequence, all the weight has fallen on the 
t^ulders of Dr. Martins, who pixmiises a third volume, in which 
ihe, description of the Journey from the River of the Amazons to 
dj^iWestern Boundary of the Brazilian Empire will be contained, 
Ad besides an Atlas, some dissertations on the Geography, Sta¬ 
tistics, and Native Languages of that Country. 

Having lauded at Rio de Janeiro, and passed some time in 'ex¬ 
ploring the neighbourhood of that city, tnc travellers first took a 
south-wesrt direction, and visited the town of St. Paulo. From 
•tlience, making some diversions, they journeyed northwards to 
Villa Rica, and so on to the Diamond District. They then turned 
tof the left, and proceeded up the Valley of the Rio de St. Fran*, 
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cisco, makiii]^ a slight diversion to the border of the province of 
Goyaz; and at Malhada they left the course of the river,’*^ and 
taking first a south-east and then a north-west direction, passed 
thix)ugh the interior of the province of Bahia, and reached*its ca¬ 
pital city, whedcd we will trace their farther route hereafter. 

The beginning of the second volume finds the expedition at 
Villa Rica, a small fown, about 200 miles to the north of Rio 
Janeiro, whence they journey onwards to examine the Diamond 
District. Passing by some gold mines, in which the gold is found 
in veins of quartz, traversing strata of clay-slate, they afterwards 
cross a high Alpine country, covered with a’ rich vegetation. 

** In walking through the high grass, we had,” says Dr. Martius, 
" the misfortune to tread upon a romid sand-hill, which was thrown up 
and pierced through in every ^direction by a swarm of large wasps, 
whose venomous sting we could only escape by throwing ourselves on 
the ground, according to the direction of our guides. These insects in¬ 
habit boles and cavities in the earth} they are nearly the same size* as 
our hornets, are d a green colour, and their sting causes violent inflam¬ 
mation, swelling, fever, and even madness.”—p. 425 . 

In a small valley near this place they found an iron foundry, 
erected in 1812, at the expense of the king. The works are on 
•a large scale, and the walls of the furnace are made of sandstone, 
imported from Newcastle, the quartz slate of the country not re¬ 
sisting fire. It is on this stratum that the iron ores are found re¬ 
posing. 

The travellers next reached Villa do Principe, a town of some 
size, lying near the edge of the Diamond District, into which they 
were admitted by virtue of au order from the king. Tliis tract of 
country is entirely occupied by the government, for tlie sake of 
its mineral treasures^ In 1730, diamonds were declared the pro¬ 
perty of the crown; and this district being particularly abundant 
in them, been subjected to a mort curious system of exclu¬ 
sion. Dines of demarcation are set around it, guarded as strictly 
as thoM of an infected city. No person is permitted to pass 
these, in either direction, without an order Iroiii the inteiidaut ,of 
the mines. Every one, on going out, himself, horses, arid ba]g- 
gage, is subjected to a most minute examination; and in casi? of 

• Tile IliverSt. Francisco, whose valley h visited in'two different parU by oor tra- 
vellers, lias not beeh known to tlw Brasilians, in its whole length, for more then thirty 
years. ..From if!i direction and siae, it would be of great iru))ortance to the internal 
trade of ^aail; but its fall is so great, (it being at its confluence with the Paruopeba, 
1777 Paris feet above the sea,) that the navigation is very difficult and dangerous.— 
(p. 785 f compare Denis Return^ de P Histaire du Britil, p. 6-) Dr. Martius slates that 
he heard nothing irt Bnal of the account mentioned by Southey, (History of Braail, 
vol. t. p. 554,) thpt this river, at a place called Suniidouro, runs for tlic distance of 

jren or twelve fcgopi,tbroug!i a subterraneous channel; and that it apptmrs to rest on 

lie enoneous inwrmation. 
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suspicion that a diamond has' beeir swallowed, be detained 
for twenty-four hours. The intendant is head jud^ in all cases, 
and chief of the police; he may send any inhabitant out of the 
distiictj on bare suspicion. Nor is there any appeal from him 
and his council, the Junta Diqniantina, except to the mercy of* 
the king. Every member of this board, if he knows of any person 
having diamonds in his possession, is bound to give notice to the 
■iiitendant, who immediately issues his search-warrant, though, 
in cases of emergency, the soldiers are permitted to search with¬ 
out such authority. There are also'Strict rules witli regard to the 
registration of the inhabitants, the admission of fresh settlers, the 
erection of new inns or shops, and the hiring of slaves. The 
members of the expedition being acquainted with the intendant, 
who, though a native Bra/.ilian, had studied mineralogy under 
'Werner in Germany, were invited to a sitting of the Junta. The 
order of proceedings w.as as follows. First: the whole stock of 
diamonds was laid before the meeting; it amounted to 9,396 
carats 2 grains, and was divided into twelve classes (lotesJ, en- 
clf)sed in bags of red silk. The division was made by means of a 
brass box, in which there were eleven sieves of diffeient size, so 
arranged that the smallest diamonds collected in the lowest, 
the largest, in the upper sieve. There'Were eleven stones of more 
than 8 carats in vveight. Some spurious diamonds were rejected 
by the Jnnta, and given for tlie sake of accurate examination to 
the travellers. These are now preserved at Munich, and were 
found to be several beautiful varieties of chrysoberyls, (chiefly 
those called iu Brazil green aljua marines, anid sapphires,) white 
and blue topazes, rubies, quartzes, and other stones. After the 
whole collection of the year had been examined and a list made, 
they were, in the presence of all the .members, packed up in*bags, 
and deposited in a small red morocco box. This was fastened by 
two locks,of which tlie iifteiidunt and the ofliccr of crown revenue 
had each a key, and tlicii given iu charge, together with the 
minutes of the proceedings, to a detachment of ilragoons, and 
addressed to the king to be forwarded by the governor of Villa 
Rica to Rio J aneiro. 

.TRic diamoiid-wasliiiig is performed by slaves, w'ho are hired by 
the government from private proprietors, at a rate of 300 to 600 
rees a week. They are under the control of certain inspectors, 
named foitorcst of W'hom there were, in 1818, t>ue hundred. 
These persons have the more immediate care of the slaves, and 
'receive from them the diamonds. The feitores, again, are under 
the control of ten surveyors, (admiuistradoi'es,) who weigh the 
diamonds, deliver them,to the Junta, and have the managetuept 
of the works, niachiticry, Stc. The government had formerl^’l^lSp- 
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hibited the >vashing for gold in the diamond district: it is* how¬ 
ever, now permitted, as a favour, to individuals; but if any pre¬ 
cious stones are founcf, they are given up to the Junta. The 
most formidable enemy, however, to, the government, is the 
diamond smuggler, or grimpeiro. These persbnsi who are fre¬ 
quently runaway slaves, being well acquainted with the country^ 
are able by night Jto elude the vigilance, of the royal guards* 
The diamonds thus smuggled are generally procured from the 
slaves, who are able, in the presence of the inspectors, to s :crete 
them in various manners, between their fingers and toes, in their 
ears, mouth or Hair, or they swallow the stones or throw them 
over their heads, so that they can find them, again by night. 
When the guards* are once past, the smugglers sell the stones to 
traders, who easily conceal them in balls of cotton and other 
similar commodities, and send them down to the coast.—(p. 
429—445.) 

Such is the natural and necessary consequence of the system 
adopted by the Brazilian government. “ It is,” as Dr. Martius 
remarks, “ die only instance in which a tract of country has been 
isolated, and all civil relations made subordinate to a monopoly of 
the^crown.” The happiUeBs and convenience of both the inha;- 
bitants and neighbours are obviously sacrificed to maintain a 
lihercantile' speculation, of wliicb, we should think, the profits 
cannot be very great. In a case of plague, or violent infectious 
disease, a government might be justified in declaring a part of its 
own subjects in a state of blockade; but in the present case the 
injustice is obvious, while the expediency is more than doubtful. 

The intendant. Da Camara, took the travellers to see a gold 
mine in this district. The quartz slate, which had been in dif- 
fercit places worked for gold, was mixed with a considerable 
, .quantity of mica, and alternated with beds of ^reen clay slate. 
The mining had^ been carried on carelessly and irregularly. In 
another mine which they visited, the quartz was broken with iiam- 
mers^ and in this comminuted state exposed to the action of full¬ 
ing water. . The metal was then extracted by negro slaves, being 
found in thin plates, and sometimes.in large pieces and crystals. 
It appears that all this work is conducted in the iiiost unskilful 
and expensive manner, and that people frequently destroy their 
estates by laying them under water, impoverishing themselves and 
ruining theii* successors.—(p. 447.) 

The author of this work is very minute and regular in his 
«,mineralogical notices, and \ye ob|^ervc that gold is generally, if 


not universally, lound either in aquartzose matrix, or in a gravelly 
debris, mixed with quartz pebbles, called by the natives 
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ca^cilho.* We imagine that this mixture, from which gold is 
obtained by washing, is (to use a term now generally adopted) 

■ diluvium: and that it was formed naturally by a process similar. 
to that which is now executed by art, and is described above by 
9ur traveller—viz. that a current of Water broke down the quartz 
strata, reduced them to a gravelly state, and prepared them for 
the washing of the miner.. A large portion of gold, and gold 
only, being procured in this manner, (for we. never remember to 
have read of silver, platina, &c. washings,) the question arises 
what is the cause of this singularity? We believe that it can, 
without difficulty, be accounted for. Quartz is, as our readers 
know, though a hard, yet a very frail and brittle substance; and 
in beds it does not lie in large masses, but is traversed by innu¬ 
merable fissures and veins. Accordingly, if a great current of 
water passed over such a stratum, it would naturally carry it 
away, and the rock being in itself hard, though not compact, 
would in the state of pebble, thougli. not as a continuous bed, 
resist the action of water. Of. this we have a striking instance in 
our own country. Any person who has walked in Hyde Park, 
or observed any of the gravel pits in thi^« neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, will have perceived numerous qustt^ pebbles mixed with the 
.flints and sand. They are also found at Oxford, on the soutlieru 
coast of England, and in many other places. The course of these 
stones has been traced by Dr. Buckland, in a very curious paper 
in the Geological Transactions, to the Lickey Hill in Staflbrd- 
shire, whence they have been scattered over a large portion of the 
south of England. Unluckily for us, the quartz of the Lickey 
Hill had no veins of gold; otherwise, we have no doubt that this 
country would have exhibited examples of the two methods of 
procuring gold, viz. by extracting it from the matrix of quartz, 
and washing for it in diluvium. 

Ill this diamond district the diy season begins in April or May; 
the rains set in in October, and last through November and De¬ 
cember with great violence, but in January there are generally 

f ^ 
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* The term nixdlho Is more commonly applied to the gravel in whicii dianninds occur} 
but conceive that tlic following general du.<icriptioh of the diluvium of Minas includes- 
that in which gold, us well as that iu which preciouir stones are found. 

The quartz and sandstone either come up to the surface of the soil, the highest 
iioints being generally denuded, or they are covered^ to the depth of several feet by a 
, bed of gravel, rubbish, and sand (gurgfUKdo or ca$^ho.) This rubl)ish consists of a 
yellow, red, and sometimes white earth, which is mixed with many fragments o£ 
quartz, of very difieroiit size, and angular fracture. In other places a red loamy earth, 
as is the case in a large part of Minas, forms the upper layer, in which there arc occa^. 
sional fragments of a coarse grten stone, nearly reduced to clay. In this gravel and 
sand the diamonds are generally found, especially in the channels of rivers and bruo|i;a. 
The stones arc constantly accompanied by numerous well-rounded pebbles of.di^.. 
transparent quartz, oij a very bard iron stone, and a black Lydian stone.”—^p. 460, > 
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some weeks of fine weather, which is called the little summer. 
The diseases are chiefly inflammatory and rheumatic. Hie 
negroes suffer much from elephantiasis, and a disease Culled arcus 
seniHs, i. c. a thickening of the cornea in an arch round the pupil. 
One of the exciting causes to this malady is, (in Or. Martins’s 
opinion,) the position of the negro in the gold and diamond waslir 
iiigs, where the heatd is bent down, and the extremities kept in 
running water, while the body is exposed naked to the heat of the 
fiun.—(p. 465.) 

The travellers had the good fortune to be present at some re¬ 
joicings for the coronation of the king. The play-house w'as 
opened, and professions of the actors and people, accompanied 
with music and appropriate symbols, passed over the stage. Thefe 
were also dances, and four k^rlequins appeared between the acts, 
who imitated the antics of the American savages. There were 
also some equestrian games, and Dr. Martius admired a painted 
scene, sufHcieiilly to consider it as an earnest of the future pro¬ 
gress of the Brazilians in the fine arts. The whole was followed 
by illuminations and balls. The negroes also showed tlieir joy 
at the celebration of a,'singular custom which they have—viz. of 
electing annually a king and court. This king has no political 
rights over the blacks, but merely enjoys an empty dignity, and 
therefore the Brazilian government docs not interfere. 

** On this occasion, King Congo, and Queen Xinga, with several 
princes and princesses, and six lords and ladies of the bed chamber, were 
chosen, and marched in order, to their own church. The procession was 
led by negroes with standards, others following, who carried statues of 
St. Francis, St. Salvador, and the Virgin, all painted black. These were 
followed by a band of music, and then came the black princes and prin¬ 
cesses, witn their trains carried by pages of both sexes, the king and 
queen of the former year, still adorned with a sceptre and crown, and the 
newly-elected king ayd queen, decked wit^f diamonds, pearls, coins, and 
valuables of all kinds, which had been borrowed for the purpose—and 
the v^ole train was closed by the black people holding in their hands 
lightfm tapers or sticks, covered with silver paper. Having arrived in the 
negroes' church of the Black Virgin, the king of the preceding year gave 
up his sceptre and crown to his Successor, who now in. his new dignity 
waited on the inlendant of the diamond district, with all his court.. The 
intendant, who had already received notice of this ceremony, received bis 
royal guest in his dressing-gown and night-cap. The newly-elected king, 
a &ee negro,«'and by profession a shoemaker, was rather disconcerted at 
the sight of the intendant, and, when invited to sit upon the sofa, dropped 
his sceptre to. the ground. The affable Da Clamara picked it up, and 
gave it back to (he king, who was already tired of reigning. With these 
words, * Vatre Majesti a laissS tomber son sceptre* 'Fhe procession after¬ 
wards passed through the sti'ects, and attended the king and queen back 
^^lieir huts."—(p. 469.) 
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In the be^nning of June the expedition left Tejuco and their 
hdspitable friend Da Camara, and proceeded to the east over the 
district of Minas. At^ place called Buriti, they found the house 
of a Portugueze^ who> in this retired spot, had erected three ma¬ 
rlines for carding and sphining cotton, which could be set in 
Motion by a single wheel moved by hand. Dr^-Maitius wonders- 
at die misplaced ingenuity of this man, who, in so uncivilized a 
spot, and having so little communication with the world, occupies 
the inhabitants in manufactures, while the ground is‘scarcely cul¬ 
tivated, and all the neighbouring sea-ports are over-stocked • with 
English cottons.—(p. 475.) 

In their way to the Villa do B'om Successo, the travellers were 
suddenly met by a troop of naked Indians, who passed by in dead 
silence. They were of the race of the cannibal Botocudos. In 
their exterior they showed every mark Of^ the lowest ahd most 
^ revolting brutality, their unseemly and* ill'formed features being 
oitly less disgusting than the* expression which they bore. After 
having passed the main body, tlie travellers found a woman> who 
slowly followed the rest, covered with wounds on her arms, legs, 
and breast. She had been detected her husband injiagranti 
delicto, who, with a jealousy common among the Indians, had 
tied her to a tree, and shot at her with airows, leaving her to fol¬ 
low her companions as well.as she could.—(p. 480.) 

At the degraded state of these Indians we may feel pity, but 
not surpri.se, when w'e hear that some of them were, at the begin¬ 
ning of this century, by a royal decree^ declared outlaws and ene^ 
inies of the state, hunted down like wild beasts by the king’s sol¬ 
diers, and cither compelled to ten'years’ slavery, or persecuted 
with unexampled barbarity.-—(p. 482. 806.) Nor does thfe con¬ 
dition of those whom the government has attempted to reclaim 
from their savage habits, impear to be much superior. In many 
parts ol their journey the travellers met with-the small villages, or 
aideaSf (as they are called,) of the Indians; but the uuftibcrs of 
the.original settlers seem always to have diminished. Some are 
destroyed by the small-pox and other diseases, some return to 
their native woods. At one settlement in particular, in the pro¬ 
vince of Piauhy, the travellers were struck with the squalid and 
itio^Cast appearance of the Indians, and lament the rare excep- 
Jtions to the failure of these attempts^—the more so that the esta- 
.blishment of them is always attended with bloodshed. The 
.method of subjugating a native tribe is described as follows. A, 
troop of regular soldiers and volunteers is raised, and furnished 
with ammunition and arms by the' government. When the expe¬ 
dition is long, it is necessary to carry provisions for some moniy^.' 
They endeavour rather to sujrprise the Indians in their hdilSMs i 
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than run the risk of an open battle; but, by whatever incans re¬ 
duced, the natives arc then collected to a village of mud huts; at 
a distance from any Brazilian town, and thught husbandry under 
a civil, and religion under an ecclesiastical officer.—(p. 804.), 
The effects of this violent s^^steih maybe easily guessed. A kind? 
ness, done in a liar^h manner, is no kindness at all. The Indians, 
ordered to unlearn^ all their habits and all their opinions, as well 
civil as religious, naturally resist such mistaken benevolence^ 
Some returri to their native wilds, while others, who have lost 
their strength and activity without fitting themselves for a better 
mode of life, sink into the lovvest sensuality. Of the feelings 
which exist between the Indians and Portugueze we may form 
some idea from the almost incredible fact mentioned in this work, 
that in one district many of their Christian brethren gave the 
natives clothes charged with the poison of the small-pox, which in 
consequence raged among them with*such fury, that they were at 
last compelled to destroy the infected with arrows.—(p. 82^.) 
There is no page in the history x>f mankind so black as' that 
whicli records the intercourse of civilized and barbarous nations. 

Dr. Martius mentions an experiment which was tried with suc¬ 
cess near the sources of the river Piauhy, viz. of apportioning the 
Indians out singly to different settlers, w'hereby they more readily 
assimilate* themselves to the habits of the conquerors, and learn to 
imitate their improvements.—(p. 80.5;) This plan seems to afford 
a better chance of success than any of which wC are aware; and 
though it would utterly destroy the Indians as a distinct nation, 
any change would probably be a change for the belter- At pre¬ 
sent their condition is anomalous, being neitlier masters nor slavt^s; 
neither subject to the laws of others, nor their own; so that we 
can hardly say with Dr. Martius, that they form a state w'illiiii 
■a.state.-»—(p. (il6.) 

The cptton tree is' much cultivated in this district, as well as in 
the more northern province of Maraiihao, which was subsequently 
visited by our travellers. Dr. Martius jnstly observes, that there 
are few plants which flourish over so large a portion of the 
earth, as the-cottoii tree, which will grow in any latitude between 
Sicily and Naples in the north, and parts of New Holland 
south. As it is of importance to so great a number of mankind ' 
directly, andjto all indirectly, our readers may not be displeased 
to hear an account of the method in which it is cultivated. In 
Maranhao the soil is a black clay, mixed with fine quartz sand, 
and the plantations are chiefly made in the wet low grounds, 
^ev^theles^, the clear dry climate of Minas is found very advaix** 
Imj^us to ib growtlf.i—(p. 814; compare p. 485.) The soil is 
j' cleared by burning; then, ki the months of January and 
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February, when tlie earth is moist with the hitc rains, five, six, and 
sometimes twelve seeds are planted in small holes, at a distance of 
from two to six feet asunder, and covered lightly with earth. In 
«wet soils it is necessary to keep the seeds near the surface. Beaus, 
inaize, and even mandiocca, are sometimes planted in the inter¬ 
vals. In the province of Minas the harvest does not fall before 
the second year, in the months of September and October; but 
in Maranhao the plant appears above the soil in less than four" 
teen days, and grows with incredible ^rapidity, so that the first 
fruit is gathered in the October and November following. In 
Pernambuco the first crop (for there are two in a year) begins in 
Jtily, and indeed some cotion is collected even in May. The 
'ifirst year’s cotton is considered the best.. The cotton plants of 
Maranhao and Pernambuco seem 4;o be different varieties, the 
former having black seeds, and the ratio of .the kernel to the wool 
being different. In the IVrnambuco tree it is as four to one, in 
the otlier the w'eights are equal. Care is necessary to prevent the 
plantations becoming foul with weeds, and the trees reaching too 
great a height; for which purpose the leading shoots are cut off, 
and fresh vigour is given to the side benches which bear the fruit. 
In the northern provinces the plants Hit cut down every two or 
three years, and fresh shoots obtained; but in Minas the same 
land is not serviceable for more than two or three years, the cotton 
tree being very exhausting to the sbil. The farmers in that pro¬ 
vince complain of the great inferiority of the land to that of J£u- 
jropc, inasmuch as there the earth is warm and the air cold, while 
in Brazil the earth is cold and the air warm {terra fria y ar 
qmute), —p. 4BG. The cotton is separated from the seed by a very 
simple machine of two rollers, and is packed by a press into bags 
of ox hide or coarse cotton. The author states that au acute 
Portugueze economist has estimated the cost of production of 
cotton at 3,300 rccs, (p. 818.) He does not, however, state the 
quantity of cotion which can be produced at that price; but the 
omission is of no importance, as it is evidently impossible to state 
a general definite cost for any commodity of this description. 
The chief part of the cotton of Minas Novas is carried to Rioj 
an^^.it is considered the best in Brazil next to that of Pemam- 
;bu<k).* The exporting country is, however, very poor, and is 
''frequently visited by French and English tradersi who buy in 
large quantities for their houses at Rio and Bahia, hoping to pur> 
chase on advantageous terms, ** and this perhaps (says Dr. Mar^ 

• Til,ere is a slight contradiction between two statements on this point in difliertnit 
parts of this work: hi onq place the author tells us that the cottou'of Maranhao^ip^ 
another that that of Minas is ^cond»best in Brazil.”—pp. 407. UlS. ^ 
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tius) is the safest speculation which an European or Brazilian 
house can undertake in the inteiior of Brazil.’* (p. 487>) 

In the province of Minas, Novas there are about 30,000 in¬ 
habitants. Their means of education are.oue Latin school, with, 
a professor paid by the state, and nine private schools. There 
are also eight ecclesiastical corporations {irmandades), four of 
the white population, one of the coloured, and three of the black. 
The sect of Sebastianists is also numerous, who believe that King 
Sebastian, of Portugal, will some time rise again from the dead 
and revisit the earth, (p. 490— 3O0.) 

The Travellers, in their progress, having lost their way, were 
entertained in the bottage of a negro, who was an expert hunter^^ 
and under his direction they killed a tiger-cat and a inutum {crax < 
alector). ** This beautiful Bird,” 8a>s Dr. Martius, is not un¬ 
common in the woods between this place and B<'ihia. The In¬ 
dians value its flesh, which in taste resembles that of a grousf;, 
no less than its bright black, feathers, w'hich are used ibr diflerent 
ornaments. The mutum is often found tame in the dwellings of 
the Indians, and it appears that in the warmer counties, even of 
Europe, it may be as easijiy domesticated as our common barn¬ 
door fowl.”—^. 495. We recommend this statement to the 
notice of the Zoological Society, for, although the author restricts 
his observation to the warmer countries of Europe, it appears 
that animals have a power of adapting themselves to the climate. 
At least it seems certain that our common fowl is a native of 
India, and that it was introduced through Persia, into Asia Minor,* 
and thence obtained by the Greeks, by whom it was called the 
Persian hdrd,* 

The Travellers next turned their steps towards the Rio dc St. 
Francisco, a river of some size^ which falls into the sea to the 
north of Bahia. The country throughtwhicli they had hitherto 
passed yras chiefly of primitive formation, viz., either of granite, 
mica ^late, or quartz: they now arrived at calcareous strata, con- 
tainii^ salt-petre, zinc and lead.f As usual the limestone abounds 
in caverns, one of which called Lapa Grande^ was reported to . 


* It was certauiiy not known to tiie authors or the lU<id and Odyssey, undds first 
mentioned in the Batrachomyoniaebia, a poem of late date (v. 191.) 1 'he ruck, how¬ 
ever, occurs as a jynibol on Greek coins, at least as early as the sixth century before 
Christ, *' nUfrvUe (utys Mr.' Knight, Pruleg. Horn. p. 3) a Gracis appellabatur 
(Aristoph. Jon 48^,) 911 ^ a Persia/orie in Graciam primm venerat. ' There is an 
t^alogous hom^clatore of another article;—for what we call Indian corn, the French 
fiill bli de Tu/rfHie. 

.. t lienee we consider that ddi is transition litnestone,—a fact wliicli Dr. Martius infers 
i ts not contitiniitg any fonib i though this seems rather u non sequitur, for transi* 
pf^^llestone frequmuy contklns.impreiiiions of shells. 
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the Travellers to contain remains of antediluvian animals. This 
they found, after climbing a steep hill of massive limestone. 

Through the lofty entrance of the cave, we passed into a vault 
thirty or forty feet in width, and about the same in height, the floor 
being covered with stalagm'ite and sinking ^adually downwards. 
Af%er we had walked a hundred steps, we found the cavity divided into 
several natural chambers. We followed one of these ways, which im¬ 
mediately winds upwards and compels the explorer to grope upon his 
knees, while at the same time the walls, split into the most various and 
grotesque forms, approach one another on both sides. It then suddenly 
winds and ends in a spacious grotto, the walls of which arc covered in 
many places with red stalactite or M'ith white calcareous spar, crystallized 
in long flat six-sided prisms. At the back of this grotto we mounted 
eighteen almost regular steps covered with stalagmite, spread out like a. 
Cascade. It was here, on one of the upper steps, that one of our guides 
had seven yeai's before found a rib six feet in length, imd other bones 
of .some antediluvian animal., We dug in the flue loamy earth, with 
which this part of the uavcm is covered to a depth of from four to eight 
inches, and succeeded in finding, not indeed large bones, but fragments 
sufficient to convince us that they were the remains of a megalonyx. 
These were chiefly vertebrae, metacarpal boneSj^and the extreme phalanges. 
The bones were not imbedded in the limi'dnCne itself, but lay more or 
less covered and irregularly in the earth. Near the mouth of the cavern 
we found on our return scattered bones of a tapir, contes and ounces, 
which had been recently introduced, and appeared to be the. remains of 

prey which had been there devoured.”—p. 515. 

% 

It seems to us probable that the loamy earth in which the bones 
are described as having been found was diluvial, and that the 
bones were imbedded in it under some of the circumstances so 
clearly and accurately detailed by Dr. Buckland in his work on 
caves. From the fact, however, that the earth within the cavern 
exactly resembled that .without, and that the walls at the turns of 
the passages are polished smooth, and at different heights covered 
with a marly deposit. Dr. Martins infers that at some former 
period a running stream had passed through the cavern, which 
perhaps buried the fossil remains in these rocky cavities.—(p. 516.) 

A high calcareous tract of country between the Rio de St. 
Fraficisco and the Rio Verde (Braude, is covered with thick 
woods, and contains many animals which afford sport to the 
hunter. The manner of killing the tapir is described. Several 
hunters-station themselves in the low parts of the woods through 
which the tapirs pass to the neighbouring marshes. Each stands 
gainst a strong tree, so as to withdraw behind it, when the tapir, 
pursued by the hounds, rushes by through the thicket. So gfeat 
is the violence and noise that the experienced sportsman is 
to avail himself of his safeguard, while he takes his aiin at 
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neck or breast of the frightened animal. Some hunters, hdwever, 
have sufficient coolness to thrust a knife in the tapir’s breast as 
he runs by.—(p. 520.) 

Tile vegetable and animal productions appear to be very nume¬ 
rous and valuable. Accordingly the population has increased 
very rapidly; the of Contendas, which forty years ago 

was stated to have contained only three women, now mimberiiig 
4000 inhabitants; a woman in Contendas, of about fifty, had 
204 living descendants; another, who at seventy had rauiiicd a 
husband of equal age, produced him three children at a birth, 
which all lived. It is commpn to see a mother of eight or ten 
children of not more than twenty years of age. These facts 
(though pleasing to read of) make us rejoice that we are not in*- 
habitants of Contendas. « 

The women, children, serpents, lizards and ounces of the river 
St. Francisdo, in its course through the province of Minas, have a 
singular and most economical propensity of eating earth. *^It 
seems that the soil contains a small portion of salt-pctrc, which is 
agreeable to the palate. Boys and girls, however, are less select 
in their tastes, and sometimes eat the whitewash off the walls, and 
occasionally wood, charcoal of cloth.—(p. 527.) 

In descending to the low country, the Travellers passed over a 
wet fertile district, in which were several pools of standing w’ater. 
In one of these they found a ipost varied assemblage of plants, 
insects, birds and beasts. 

« 

** Nothing was heard,” says Dr. Martiiis, but the endless chattering, 
seteamiug and chirping of the infinite varieties of birds, and the longer 
we contemplated this strange scene, the less could we prevail on our¬ 
selves to disturb the peace of the wilderness by a hostile shot. Wc saw 
more than 10,000 animals together, while,, each in his own manner, 
pttrsutid its natural instinct of self-preservation. The picture of the Cre¬ 
ation appeared as it were renewed before our eyes: and this striking 
spdbtsNblO would have had a more pleasing effect, if the result of our con- 
teni^lsijllbns bad not been the thought that war, and eternal war, is the 
lot add condition of animal existence. The innumerable kinds of water 
fowl which live ijindisturbed at the presence of each other, each pursue 
their prey in insects, frogs and fishes, as each again is pursued by some 
other enemy. The la^e storks, which consider themselves the kings of 
this watery region, are the prey of the great eagles and ounces; ducks 
and spoonbills of the otters,' gluttons, tiger-cats and vultures, the pow¬ 
erful neighbours of the smaller water-fowl. ■ The dominion, however, of 
the distant waters is cmitended with all these birds by the caymans, the 
gigantic serpentsi und the piranha, a fish of terrible voracity.”—p. 531- 

" the iffirill cries of the sociable inhabitants of the air still ne- 

^wded in our tate, we yvere, as if by magic, transplanted into a land 

pool, 'which was only a few minutes walk' from thc 
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other, no birds were seen, iiattirc seemed as it wore dead, and even the 
sultry air which rested on the face of the dark water, moved not a branch 
or leaf, 'rurnint; in wonder to our guide, wc were informed that this 
was only the abode of innumerable caymans and the voracious piranha. 
While we compared this dismal place with the lake in Dante’s IJcll, 
several of those scaly monsters, snorting and spouting, lifted their jaws 
from the water, reminditjg us of the words of the poet, 

‘ Che >otto I’aetjua ha gente die sospira, 

E fanno ])iillular (piest’ actpin al summo.’ 

AVc counted more than forty of these caymans, some of which lay on the 
shore, while others, disturbed probably by our arrival, gradually came to 
the top of the water, where they cither motionless supported themselves 
like logs of wood, or swam in various directions with their heads above 
the surface. The largest of these animals are eight or nine feet long, 
have greenish scales and a flat snout. I'jierc is no animal to which na¬ 
ture has given so horrible an appearance as this beast. 'J'hcy increase with 
amazing rapidity; each female annually lays sixty or eighty eggs, of the 
size of hen’s eggs, on the sand, and several females build these with 
alternato layers of mud into pyramids six or eight feet high, and then 
leave the hatching to the clfects of the sun and fermentation, Pliny re¬ 
marks that the crocodiles of Egypt always lay their eggs at tlie edge of 
the inundation; and it is therefore w'orthy of mention, that in Brazil 
also the heaps of the cayman’s eggs are taken as murks of the extent of 
the floods. A female generally watches close to this precious charge, 
and many Sertan^os who have approached too near, have [)aid for their 
imprudence by the loss of a foot. At the approach ot an enemy the lazy 
guardian quickly starts up, her nostrils open, her small glowing eyes roll, 
her red jaws are distended, and with a darting motion she reaches her 
prey, which she never quits before she has bitten off a limb.”—p. 532. 

The pirunhn appears to be a fish of extraordinary voracity; 
they attack any animal that ventures into the water in large shoals 
or swarms, like a nest of water hornets. Uencci horses and cattle 
do not venture to drink of the water below' the surface lest their 
snout should be bitten off—an accident w'lach, how'ever, some- 
limes befalls them. I'he cayman himself is forced to fly before 
this terrible enemy, and turns his unprotected belly towards the 
top of the water; the otter alone, whose hairy skin deadens the 
force of the bite, is proof against their attacks.”—p. 533. 

The Rio do St. P'rancisco is subject to violent inundations for 
several inontlis in the year. It rises so rapidly that the inhabit¬ 
ants are often compelled to leave their houses by night, and fly to 
the highlands. 

The most dangerous office is that of the fazendeiro who has the 
care of cattle. He must hurry to the help of his beasts, which are ex¬ 
posed to hunger and the attacks of ounces and caymans on the islands 
ibrmed^by the stream. With difficulty he steers his frail bark through 
brooks and streams, often for miles into the river, always in danger 
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either of being thrown on projecting rocks or branches, or of being 
swamped by floating trees. If he succeeds in conquering the dangers of 
the element, be bus often to fight with wild beasts, who seek with vio¬ 
lence to escape the force of the water. Gigantic serpents and caymans 
surround and climb bis boat to relieve themselves from the continued 
ctibrt of swimming. If be passes under a tree, thick balls of ants which 
bad there taken refuge, let themselves down into his boat, and while he 
is still occupied with these numerous enemies, a tiger or a rattle-snake, 
leaping into bis canoe, fill him with still greater terror. If he can only 
avoid these monsters by throwing himself into the water, he is in danger 
of being in a moment torn into a thousand pieces by the shoals of 
piranhas which have left their calm bays and swim about in search of 
prey. But if he should at last reach bis helpless beasts, be finds them 
often enfeebled by fmngcr. Wounded in the feet by the piranhas or cro' 
codilcs, and unable to swim to the shore, or attacked by hufigry ounces 
and wolves, agdinst which the 'horses attempt to defend themselves by 
standing in a circle with their beads turned inwards. Hundreds of 
horses and cattle thus perish by the annual inundations.”—p. !i37. 

Our Travellers intending to penelrale to some tlislunce in the 
interior, were prevented by tlu^ heat from attempting to reach be¬ 
yond the river Paranam. On their way, as they were visiting the 
commandant of the district, they heard a cry of lamentation from 
a distant hut, w'here they found the whole family and numerous 
black slaves howling over a corpse, which was sewn up in cotton, 
exactly like an Egyptian mummy. This was the body of a female 
slave, to whom the Africans thus paid their last duty. To this 
ceremony, which is an ancient national custom, they attach so 
much importance, that the Faxeiidciros consider it politic to suffer 
their slaves to perform it without interruption.—(p. 578.) So 
similar are the customs of the barbarous in all quarters of the 
globe. 

The expedition, which was now about 300 miles inland to the 
west of Bahia, began to turn their sfeps to the sea, for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting that city. Their way lay first over limestone, and 
. then over a barren track of. red gi unite, sometimes hare of vege¬ 
tation, and sometimes covered with tiiick rows of* cactus. The 
third formation which they reached is described under the ambi¬ 
guous name of rothe todtliegende. It consists of greyish quartz 
pebbles, mixed with pieces of a reddish quartiose sandstone and 
coarse red slate, and is frequently combined with mica. This 
stratum coiTtains certain nodules of argillaceous iron-stone, which 
arc hollow in the middle, knd enclose a fine red dust consisting of 
’ oxide of iron, clay, sand, and some lime and magnesia, and it is 
used by the natives as a tonic.—(p. (j04.) 

** Of greater interest to the naturalist are the remains of antediluvian 
|a^als, which are found in the neighbourhood of the Villa do Uio de 
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Contas ill several places, lying cither on the surface of the earth, or 
buried in the sand. It is said that tliere have been found there a tooth 
of eight pounds in weight, and a bone five feet long, which is used for 
the trough of a pump. The shoemakers polish their leather with these 
bones, which, when freed from the sand attached to them, swim like 
pumice stones down the river St. Antonio. Unluckily we were not able 
to obtain any of these in good preservation, but the dimensions of the 
fragments, measuring without the outward shell (which was almost en¬ 
tirely rubbed off, leaving only the cellular substance), from six to eight 
inches, prove the gigantic size of the animal to which they belonged. 
In the course* of our journey through the northern part of the province, 
we had an opportunity of observing remains of bones which belonged to 
a mastodon; but the account of the above large tooth leaves it doubtful 
whether the other antediluvian remains belong to a mammoth or a mas¬ 
todon.’**—p. fi05. 

111 descending the last ridge of hills, towards the plains which 
Veach down to Bahia and tlie sea coast, the Travellers had to pene- 

* These bones probably lie in the huperticial soil, and are detached by tlie action of 
the river upon its banks. Ii is known tliat bones whicli have lain long in the earth be¬ 
come porous, like a huue\ -comb, and so entirely lose their unctuous parts that tlicy 
will stick to the tongue. Renioins of the mastodon are also found in the interior of the 
province of Rahiu, io the north-cast of the capital, in a granite district. " 'The stone,” 
says Dr. Martius, " is generally bare ; occasionally, however, in low and damp ground 
there is a layer of reddish loam three or four feet in thickness, which tlie Sertanejos 
excavate to tlie depth of a few feet for tanks {caldeiroes, tanqnes) to hold the rain water, 
and in which numerous hones of antediluvian aiiininls are found, generally in a very 
mutilated state, and so saattered that tlieie is hardly any chauce of finding a complete 
skeleton. The bones which we wore able to collect in a tolerably pcrtect state were 
the lower jaw', a veitebra, and a part of the patella of a mastodon; other parts also, 
especially ribs mid tliigh-Loues, are often found by the Sertanejos. We ourselves, how¬ 
ever, were not so fortunate, as all tlie fragments which came to our hands were in a 
very mutihited state. In tlie neighbouring Fazenda of Rarriga Molle similar bones are, 
as we were informed by the inhal)itanls,duguutof tlie tanks, and they sometimes occur 
in great quantities.”—p. 732. 'flie next day the travellers had a taitque sunk in the 
ground, and found a gigantic patella of 7" S'" in diameter.—(p. 73.3.) 'fhe author 
afterwards emiruorates the luanyafossil bones that have bpen found in Brazil, and re¬ 
marks, tliat" if wo coiisiijer the ocrurrence of all these anitnals over so wide a district, 
(from 17° to 10° lat.) in vallies and low ground.s filled with beds of marl and loam, it is 
impossible not to suppose that they peri.<lhed in the same way as the hairy elephant 
and rhinoceros,of the North of Asia. For while in Asia a sudden irruption of cold 
suddenly ovi rwhrlmcd the hot country, and buried its inhabitants in polar ice and 
■frozen earth, the gigamic animals of Urazil appear to have been destroyed by Ihd gradual 
drying of the marshes which they inhabited.”—p. 749. But if the marshes had been 
dried up, and left tlie anitnals without their accustomed food, their bones would have 
lain together in a heap, and not been found single arid scattered in the way described 
by Dr. Martius. Nor would this hypothesis account for the extinction of the mega- 
Jonyx, whose bones the Travellers found in a cave, (see above, p. 46if.)', for reasoning 
from analogy, (a mode of aigunient which has particular force in comparative airatomy,) 
it is improbable that the iiiegalonyx, being a sloth, should have been an amphibious ani¬ 
mal. Dr. Martius, indeed, docs not appear to us to be very happy in his geological 
speculations; for in another place, because salt-petre and fossil bones are found in the 
same district, lie conjectures that there must be some connection between them. (p. 853.) 
As well might he argue that because the ink of his book lies upon the paper, there is 
some connection between tlioiii in the nature of things.* 
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trate through u tract of catingas wood twenty leagues in width, 
containing neither water nor forage. The guide whom they had 
brought from Villa do llio de Coiitas, took occasion to" leave them 
during the night, and in his absence some of the mules became 
unmanageable. Their stock of maize was “exhausted, without 
hopes of replenishing it, or of linding water. In this situation they 
determined to throw away ail their collections, and think only of 
saving their lives; but a lucky ciiance extricated them from their 
danger. On a sudden they lieard the bells of a carrier mule, and 
a troop ol more than forty mules, belonging to a planter from 
Caytete, passed by. This good Samaritan furnished them with 
maize, took up their packages, and landed them safely at the 
, coast. JJuring the whole of this journey they suft'ered severely 
from the heat and want oi^, water, which was found in small 
muddy puddles, and so bitter that they were forced to add sugar 
to make it palatable.—(pp. 610 . 613.) 

At the Villa do Pedra Branca, the government has established 
a settlement of native Indians, under a Judge and a Notary (Juiz 
and Escrivao). Before their collection into one place, they dwelt 
about in the woods; and even now, though they attend mass at 
their’village church, their habits are little changed. Though of 
two dinerent tribes, and speaking different languages, they are 
united in a common hatred of the Jiluropeans, “ whose faults,” 
says Dr. Martius, “ rather than whose virtues, they are inclined 
to imitate,” —p. 6lo. Agriculture docs not sHiit well with their 
loving and unsettled habits, their chief occupations‘being hunting, 
^hootn1g, and stealing. 

The city of Cachoeira, which lies nearly in the extremity of 
the bay on which Bahia is situated, is of great importance to that 
city, as an entrepot for communicating with the interior. It is 
one of the largest and most nourishing towns in Brazil, containing 
about 1000 houses tfud 10,000 inhabitatits, and exhibiting all the 
activity of an European sea-port. The chief source of its wealth 
has been the cultivation of tobacco, which is sent to Pniope, par¬ 
ticularly to Gibraltar, Lisbon, Oporto, Marseilles, Hamburgh, and 
Liverpool, in large packages of 30 to lOOlbs. in weight, and to the 
Coast of Guinea in small parcels of 10 or Bilbs. 

“ This (says Dr. Martius) was formerly the princijial article which the 
Brazilian Guinea merchants excliangcd for slaves; but since the slave 
trade has to tile North of the Equator, legally ceased, or at le-ast, tlianks 
to the vigilance of the English sea stations, been much diminished, the 
^Icmand has fallen off, and indeed the trade ill tobacco generally has 
decreased.”—p. 618. 

Prom this town the Travellers crossed in a bout to the island of 
Itaparica, close to Bahia; a place which from its buildings and 
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the occupations of its inhabitants remiiiiled tiiem of the small 
villages on the lllxriun and Italian coasts. It contains numerous 
shops, in which our Travellers were delighted to tind English 
porter, Cheshire cheeses, excellent sausages and hams from Aletn> 
t^o, which form a considerable item in the Portugueze imports. 
There is a whale fishery in the bay, but not as in the North Sea 
conducted on a large scale; the boats in which the fish are pursued 
being generally maimed only with a harpooner and a few rowers, 
and being frequently lost when they are either thrown on the shore 
or upset by the wounded animal before the crew can cut the har¬ 
poon line. The process of extracting the oil is exceedingly un¬ 
skilful, and conducted by ignorant negroes and mulattos. Not 
being separated from the impuritieg which are mingled with it 
during the manufacture, it is of a dark-brown colour, and is very 
inferior to the oil of the Northern fisheries.—(p. 6‘22.) 

•A few hours’ sail brought the expedition to the city of St. Sal¬ 
vador, or (as it is commonly called) Bahia. They landed on a steep 
coast, and reached the outskirts of this commercial town, in which 
the open shops were full of English cloths, hats, metal goods, 
French ornaments, German linens, Nuremberg wares and coarse 
Portugueze cottons. .The few apothecaries shops are stored with 
English quack medicines, and the two booksellers stalls contain 
not a single Brazilian author. On their way the Travellers fell 
in with a tawny sacristan, dressed in a red cloak, who invited 
them to a festival in the Church of Nossa Senhora da Conccicao. 
Thither they followed him, and to their great surprise found the 
walls of the ^rvestibule hung with rows of French and English 
copper plates, put there in order to attract visitors to the Church. 

The royal docks are commodious and well-appointed, though 
not extensive; accordingly there are not many vessels on the 
.stocks at once; but the U.iilding and materhtls are the .best in 
Brazil. Merchant ships are built at a short distance to the N. E. 
of the city. The chief buildings in the upper part of the town 
arc the .Tesuit college and its Church. The latter, now used as a 
cathedral, is the finest sacred edifice in Brazil, and is decorated 
with pictures of the Spanish masters; besides'which the bronze 
ornaments of the choir, the gilding of the altars and an organ 
were brought from Europe, and the wainscotting of the sacristy 
from tlic East Indies. The library of the college coiftains more 
than 12,000 volumes, which the late governor collected by the 
profits of lotteries, thiiiking1(wc suppose), like his predecessors the 
Jesuits, that the end justifies the means. In the convents and 
other large buildings of this part of the town, there is nothing 
remarkable, the chief beauty being the numerous and nourishing 
gardens. The mouth of the bay is about four inile.s broad, the 
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eastern part of which alone is safe for large vessels. The number 
of ships anchoring in the different creeks is very great, more than 
2000 large vessels sailing yearly from the harbour of Bahia, a 
number which has been tripled since I 8 O 64 The Portugueze 
ships are most numerous. This active trade naturally produces 
wealth, and dierefore population. Accordingly the city and its 
neighbourhood are computed by Dr. Martius to contain 200,000 
souis. Of this population a large portion is not (according to our 
Traveller) attached to their progenitors, and the government of 
Portugal; but led astray by liberal writings, over-estimate the 
powers and civilization of the several provinces w'hich they wish to 
consider as only federal states. This party attach the opprobrious 
name of Leaden feet (Pes de chumbo) to the immigrant Portu¬ 
gueze, and propagated their political opinions by certain associ¬ 
ations called Freemasons’ Lodges, which are far from having the 
social and harmless character of their European namesakes, but 
. serve to spread the love of innovation, and excite extravagant 
hopes and wishes for an improved state of things.—(p. 641.) 

The theatrical performances and performers are mean; the 
latter being chiefly mulattos, tlie former translations of French 
or Spanish farces. The establishments for education seem to be 
on a small scale, and are entirely in tlm hands .of the clergy. In 
1818 the military force of the province of Bahia amounted to 
23,070 men, and being well organised is able in some measure to 
supply the defects of the police. Nevertheless there is no town 
in Brazil in which murders are so common. If detected, tlie 
assassin generally escapes execution, but is sentenced to tranl- 
portation to Angola or hard labour in the galleys. The imports 
of Bahia arc valued at jf* 1 , 160 , 000 , the exports at .i!' 1 , 610,000 
** vrliich sum (says Dr. Martius) compared with the former is a 
proof and measure of the wealth of Bahia.”—p. 648. The 
learned naturalist therefore still adheres to the very consoling, 
but (pace tantorum virorum) rather Irish doctrine, that if a man 
gives more titan he gets in return, he pockets the difference. 
Our author indeed seems not to be, quite at home when he leaves 
tlie exact sciences, for in another place, describing the neighbour¬ 
hood of Joazeiro, a town on the river St. Francisco to the N. W. of 
Bahia, he states that— 

the domestic productions arc cattle and horses, to which the land is 
favourable, skins, tallow, salt meat, some, tobacco and particularly salt 
which is found near the banks of the river. All these articles, however, 
(he remarks,) arc not sufficient to cover the expenses of the imports, and 
^the cfmntry is compelled to pay coin to the industrious province of Minas. 
Por this reason an incredible poverty prevails among the larger part of 
the population."—p. 756. 
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riie slave-market of Bahia was, when the author visited it, well 
stocked. The supply from the rivers Congo and Zaira having 
been diminished by the competition of the Spanish, Portugueze, 
and North American slave merchants, many slaves are now 
brought from Cabinda S. Pelisse de Beiiguela, and particularly 
from Mosambique.* Dr. Martins remarks, and it is a most sin¬ 
gular fact, tliat the lords and workmen of America should be Jilu- 
I'opeaus and Africans, the natives scarcely enjoying the privileges 
of slaVcs, but being cast from society, like an useless or diseased 
limb. The slaves of Bahia appear to have considerable enjoyments 
and liberty; and an imperfect but increasing regard for morality 
and religion, looking back with the pious horror of a child on 
their native idolatry. Some, however, who are compelled by their 
masters to produce them a certain spm (about 240 rees) by their 
()wn contrivance each day, pass a life of great suffering, and some¬ 
times- when old and helpless they are manumitted by those who 
had enjoyed the fruits of their youth and strength.—(p. ()53.) This 
last practice seems a terrible abuse of the right' of property in 
human beings, and w^e hope for the credit of human nature that 
its rarity is the only reason why it is not absolutely prohibited. 

brom Bahia, the Travellers made a short excursion by sea to 
the Rio dos Ilheos, at the mouth of which they landed, and ex¬ 
plored some of the wild forests which cover that part of the pro¬ 
vince. Dr. Spix was here able to ascertain to his own satisfaction 
that the light of the fire-fly proceeds from a phosphoric substance 
contained in a small bag iu the thorax, which is filled with an 
unctuous matter like melted phosphorus, and over which the 
branches of the trachea are spread. It is probably by means of 
the trachea, L e. by increasing or diminishing the current of air, 
that these insects are able to increase or diminish the brightness 
of their fire.—(p. 6‘80.) 

At a small village in the*woods they found a settlement of about 
60 or 70 Indians, made by the eflbrts of a Catholic missionary, 
who had sacrificed himself to the vain hope -of reclaiming the 
savages of the woods to civilization and Christianity. His success 
may be inferred from the following facts which he rt lated to the 
Travellers. A few weeks before their arrival, a woman in the rage 
of jealousy had killed her own childanother had dug up the 
remains of a favourite child which had been dead some months, 
separated the bones from the flesh, and having boiled them toge- 

* lit aiiutlier pari of this work, the author states that before the treaty with Englaud, 
slaves were imporled into Maraiibao from Africa directly by seu, now half the nutnber 
comes ovcr-lund from Bahia. The miniber has nevOrthele^s greatly increased, for in 
1783,16012 negroes were imported ; now (i.e. iu 1831)liic auiuial iniportaUon is about 
46,000.—(p. 844.) 
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thur, then drank the broth; after which she wrapped up the bones 
in palm-leaves and relumed them to tlie ground: “ an excess of 
feeling (sa)s Dr. Martius) which almost exceeds the boundaries 
of human nature.”—p. G9'i. 

The expedition having completed their stay at Baliia, now 
began to proceed in a N .W. direction, so as at length to arrive at 
St. I ^iiiz, the sea-port and capital of the province of Maranhao, 
whence they would take ship for the mouth of tlie Amazon river. 
Their first point was Joazeiro, a town on the Rio de St. Francisco, 
to which they had to make their way through a couiilry almost 
destitute of water. Having passed some days in a state of 
burning thirst, they W'ere assured that at last theii trouhh's were 
over, and a plentiful fountain was at hand. On reaching the 
wished-for spot they found a^tnan standing in the cleft of a rock 
catching in a vessel the water that fell drop by drop: more than 
thirty persons were assembled, and were to go in their pro}>er 
order to the scanty stream under the superintendence of a civil 
officer, the men being armed with guns to assert their rights, if 
necessary, with force. There w'as therefore no hope of a sufficient 
supply for the mules; and one of the Travellers begging a draught 
of water for themselves, “ Here there is only water for us, and not 
for w'andering Fnglishmen,” was'the reply. They succeeded, 
however, in purchasing a few pints of water. Amidst these diffi¬ 
culties and privations the health of the Travellers naturally sank, 
and even the guides and muleteers were attacked with fever. 
One person alone, a Frenchman, whom they had hired as a servant 
at Bahia, resisted the effects of fatigue and unwholesome fare. 
A drovi! of .0(^0 oxen which they nu;t farther on, and which was 
destined for Bahia, seemed also to enjoy equal health. Their 
chief means of support was the cactus, which singular and leafless 
plant has a peculiar property of attracting the atmospheric, mois¬ 
ture. The cattle wdund the bark w’ith*their teeth or horns, and 
sack out the sap which, even in the driest seasons, is always con¬ 
tained in these vegetable fountains. But the cactus being armed 
with sharp spikes, the animals often wound their noses, which in¬ 
flame, and occasionally even mortify, and accordingly their at¬ 
tendants sometimes split the stem or wound it with a hatchet.— 
(p. 7ii8.) The great scarcity of water in all this district is owing 
to the absence of clay or other retentive stratum, to the numerous 
Assures in tlfe rocks through which the moisture is Altered; and 
the division of the country into small narrow valleys, with beds of 
4’iver.s having a rapid fall.—(p. 724 .) 

One evening after dark the Travellers being threatened with a 
storm, were securing their packages under a tliicket, when tlicy 
olljl^rved a singular phenomenon; one of these bushes was a 
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leafless shrubby euphorbia, which being accidentally rubbed and 
torn, gave out a while milk, which shone at the moment of its 
falling. The theimonietiT was at 20® Reauiii. The electrometer 
showed no trace of electricity in the air. An hour afterwards, 
w'hen the tliernioineler had fallen to l6®, no light could be ob¬ 
tained, and Dr. Martins had frequent opportunities of repeating 
the experiment on other individuals of the same species, but 
always without success.—(p. 727.) 

We shall not follow the Travellers in an expedition which they 
make to visit a huge mass of meteoric iron, at which tluiy hammer 
for some days without being able to detach a piece of the metal; 
referring our readers, if they arc curious on the subject, to a paper 
by Mr. Mornay, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1810. 

From Joazeiro, where our H'ravelltrs next arrived, they made an 
excursion to the Rio do Salitre, a small tributary of the river St, 
F/ancisco. They soon left the granite, and came upon a whitish 
yellow dolomite, resting on a micaceous slate, mixed with quartz 
pebbles. This is, we have no doubt, the new' red sandstone for¬ 
mation, having its usual accompaniments of salt and gypsum. 
The salt is contained in a fine yellowish earth, mixed with pebbles 
and vegetable remains, which lie on the ^olid rock. When this 
loose part has been completely soaked with water in consequence 
of rains or floods, and the moisture been evaporated by the heat of 
the sun, the salt appears on and near the surface in small crusts, 
^riie earth is then scraped ofl’ with palm-leaves to the depth of 
about an inch and dissolved in water. This brine is either ex¬ 
posed to the sun in wooden troughs, or put into an ox-hide 
stnitched out on lour posts, with a hole in the middle, through 
which the brine escapes drop by drop into another hide similarly 
suspended or into a trough. "The manufacture is chiefly carried 
on in the dry months, but^n some places for the whole ye^r round. 
A considerable concourse of people takes pfacc at certtfln times, 
and an active trade exists, which is carried on by means of the 
salt, which passes current as money. The judges and priests, who 
seldom appear in. these remote solitudes, also come to these mar¬ 
kets, and receive their fees in salt. A plate of salt is worth from 
20 to .‘10 rees, (about a penny); a sack from 300 to 400, (Is. (id. 
to 2s.)—(p. 71^1.) We suppose that large payments are not 
very common in this district, as there w’ould be considerable in¬ 
convenience in hiring, a liundred porters to pay a few pounds. 

Dr. Martins and his companion then took the road which leads 
from Joazeiro in a N.W. direction over the Serra dos dous irmaos 
to Oeiras, the capital of Piauhy. They passed through a pastoral 
country which reminded them of Switzerland, betw-een the river 
St. Francisco and the above ridge which divides the valley of that 
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stream from that of the Parnahyba. Having crossed this barrier, 
which is of inconsiderable height, they bivouacked on the farther 
side, undei' a thick joa tree, there be‘ing no .room in the neigh¬ 
bouring mil, and the evening being fine and clear. 

But wc had just (says Dr. Martins) resigned ourselves to sleep 
when we were awoke by the roaring of distant thunder. With astonish¬ 
ment wc found, instead of the splendour of the starry firmament which 
had lighted us to rest, the blackest darkness poured all around. U'he 
frequent lightnings illuminating, from time to time the edges of the 
flying clouds, enabled us to see a violent commotion in the sky, and at 
once a most violent hurricane fell upon the surrounding wood. It 
seemed, while the .storm roared through the forest, as if the thick 
branches and canopy of the ancient trees would in a moment be torn to 
pieces. The earth seemed to shake beneath us. The trees rooted up 
anil split by the wind resounded* on all sides, while the hollow roaring 
of the tempest through the leaves, the groans and screams of tlie 
monkeys and birds, the rustling of the ruin which fell on the ground in 
torrents, filled us all with amazement. 

** A violent burst of wind tore off the roof of the neighbouring house 
and threw it on a low shed, which was used as a kitchen, and still con¬ 
tained fire. In a moment the flames burst out and lighted up the dreadful 
scene. We had not forgotten our baggage, but in the confusion of so 
sudden a disturbance of the elements nothing could be done. This 
time, however, chance protected us better than our own exertions; for 
the joa tree under which the packages were placed had been blown 
down, and had covered them so effectually with its thick leaves, that we 
were able to proceed in the morning almost uninjured.**—p. 773. 

No farther adventure befel the Travellers before their arrival at 
Oeiras, except the loss of one of the guides by a bite in the toe 
from a poisonous serpent. They found him in the morning lying 
half-senseless under a tree, the toe was not much swollen, but the 
pulse was full and quick, the voice weaje and tremulous, and the 
man complained of pain in different parts of the body. Antidotes 
M'ere administered internally, the wound was scarified and burnt 
with gunpowder, and search with a hot wire, but all to no pur¬ 
pose, for the man, who was of enormous size and muscular 
strengtli, died die same day.—(p., 774.) 

Oeiras, tiie capital of the province of Piauhy, lying near the 
river Caninde, is a small town containing 14,074 inhabitatil.s. 
Its distance from the coast prevents it from being the commercial 
mart of the province, and the place presents nothing worthy of 
attention.—(p. 782.) 

The journey from Oeiras to Cachias (formerly Ahlcas altus) 
was full of difficulties and fatigue. Tw'o nights after they had 
'crossed the Parnahyba, while the rain was pouring iii streams 
tfaroui^ the leaf covering of a hut, Dr. Martins was roused at 
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midnight from bis dripping bed by the French servant, with the 
alarm that Dr. Spix was dying. On examination he found that 
his brother traveller had been poisoned by the immoderate use of 
a bad ointment, applied for the relief of boils occasioned by the 
journey. By the immediate application of several remedies, they 
succeeded, however, in restoring him to life. The next morning 
Dr. Martins went on alone to Cachias, and having nearly lost his 
way in the woods, went for assistance to the house of tiie ehief 
officer of the place. But in presenting him his letters of recom> 
mendation (so great had been his exertions on the last days) he 
fell before him senseless on the ground. 

On recovering his consciousness he found himself in a well- 
furnished chamber, attended by a man who addressed him in 
English. This w'as a Portugueze jitliysiciaii, who had studied at 
Edinburgh, and had taken the virtuous resoluticm of settling at 
Qachias; which is (it should be said,) a flourishing town, con¬ 
taining about 30,0(X) inhabitants, and deriving great benelits from 
the active cultivation of cotton, (p. 811—813.) 

The Travellers witnessed at this place some strange wild dances 
of native Indians, with’ whom the Brazilians keep up a sort of 
amity by making them presents of meal, brandy, tobacco, coloured 
cotton. See. Some very detailed accounts and lists of uncouth 
names of Indian tribes, dwelling chiefly to the west in the interior 
of Para and Maranhao, are given by Dr. Martius. Though of 
difterciit races, they are said to agree in their habits and mode of 
life. They are not cannibals,’*^ but live chiefly by hunting and 
Ashing, and sometimes by agriculture. They collect wild honey 
and wax, which last article they ofler for sale to their civilized 
neighbours. They wear no clothes, and are fond of war; often 
making attacks on the next mud villages, in which expedition the 
strongest and bravest may is general, and while the wai\ lasts has 
powder of life and death. They are acquainted with the use of 
poisoned arrows, but tlieir usual weapon is a club. The prisoueis 
arc not killed and eaten, but made slaves. Theft and murder are 
forbidden, the thief being punished in proportion to the amount 
stolen, but the relations of the deceased are left to punish the mur- 
•derer. The chastity of their daughters they watch with jealousy, 
but are indiflerent about their wives. They reckon time Irom the 
change of the moon; and, accordingly, during the .rainy season, 
when the moon is covered*with clouds, their periods are often 
lengthened much beyond twenty-eight days, without their having 
any means of correction. The succession of wet aiui dry, of day 

• Tliis, by tlio way, is uot quite accurately stated by Dr. Martius. There is no 
reaaon why cannibals should not live by linitting and tishing. A cannibal is not a man 
who feeds exclusively on human deth, but who now and then regalsa himself upon it. 
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and night, they consider as a mechanical necessity, and they have 
no notion of an Author of Nature. Their only idea of super- 
hiiinan agency is a belief in the magical powers of certain indivi¬ 
duals.—(p. 825.) But a large nation dwelling more in the inte¬ 
rior, between the rivers Araguaya and Tocantins, is described as 
consisting entirely of cannibals, and they are even reported to kill 
and eat their relations when they have become so old as to be a 
burden to their families. Another tribe in the same region is 
stated to have a notion of the iriimoiiality of the soul, but to be 
unacquainted with the worship of any superior being.—(p. 57o.) 

Cachias is connected with St. Luiz, the capital of the province, 
by the river Itapicuru, the road over-land being impassable tt) 
beasts of burden. Down this stream the Travellers sailed in 
canoes, and, notwithstanding* the relief w'hich this mode of con¬ 
veyance afforded them, arrived in weak health at the capital of 
Maranhao, and much in need of a hospitable friend. •> 

** Some good genius” (says Dr. Martius) caused us immediately to 
visit the British Consul, to whom we brought letters of introduction. 
What joy was it for us when in Robert Hesketh, Ksq. we found a man 
who, in the purest love for science and with the noblest and UK>st ele¬ 
vated motives, felt himself called upon to receive us sick travellers, and 
to tend us w’ith the kindest hospitality. To his truly brotherly care we 
owed our leturn to health and life; and when 1 here express niy feelings 
of gratitude, even at the risk of offending his modesty, to the reader at 
least r shall seem only to have done my duty.”—p. 834. 

St. Luiz, the capital of Maranhao, is not more than a fourth- 
rate city ill Brazil. The houses are built of stone, and are two 
or three stories high. Several churches have been erected lately 
at the expense of private individuals. The want of fortifications 
is, in some degree, supplied by the dangerous reefs and sand-banks 
which guard the entrance of the harbour. Most of the places of 
power and profit w'ere, at the time when our Travellers visited 
Maranhao, filled by native Portugueze. These, having seen more 
of the world and received a better education in their country than 
falls to the lot of the native Brazilians, who are generally brought 
up among the domestic slaves, seemed to possess a natural as well 
as legal ground of preference. But the exclusion of the latter 
from offices of trust naturally produced a separation of feelings 
and interests Jjctwcen the two classes, and any slight accident was 
sufficient to stir into a flame the smouldering embers of discord. 
—(p. 843.) 

The Travellers made several excursions in the neighbourhood 
of St. Luiz, but found nothing particularly w^orthy of remark, 
except some natural hanging meadows which occur in this wet 
district. At Uie borders of fresh-water pools, the grasses have 
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sufficient power of vegetation to cover the surface of the water 
with a green carpet, a sort of vegetable bridge, which the foreigner 
walks o'ti, delighted with its fre.shness and verdure, and is surprised 
to feel the iierbage tremble beneath his feet, and perhaps to see a 
cayman’s jaws rise through the grass. This part of the coast of 
Brazil being little inhabited, and indeed scarcely rescued from its 
original state of wildne.'is, the Travellers were glad to accept the 
offer of a birth in a Portugueze man of war, which was about to 
sail for Para. Accordingly, on the 20th of J uly thej lel’t St. Luiz, 
and arrived without accident at the mouth of the great river of the 
Amazons, the cud of their long book and journey. The subse¬ 
quent events and discoveries of their travels are reserved for ano¬ 
ther volume. 

We have now, at the risk of fatiguiqg our readers with desultory 
and unconnected accounts, extracted from the work before us 
much interesting information on the natural productions as well 
as \he recent political state of Brazil. We might, perhaps, say 
the actual state; for although that country has, since the visit of 
our Traveller.s, been erected into an independent monarchy, and as 
such been recognised by the most powerful nations of Burope, 
we suspect that this change (great as it is) has merely ruffied the 
surface of the water, without affecting the ground-stream and 
uuder-current of society, in whose unseen but irresistible workings 
the great revolutions of mankind are produced. I'lie book before 
ns, and even the extracts which we have made, furnish ample evi¬ 
dence of the unamalgamated state of the population, of the want 
of union between the different provinces, of the imperfect condi¬ 
tion of the land and water communication, as well as of justice, 
education, ami agriculture. Taking all these things into consi- 
ihuation, we cannot, with Df. Martins,* look forward to the rapid 
improviiiienl of Brazil, or venture to predict, with a modern 
French historian,t that ** the towels situated belween the Orinoco 
and the Amazon River will one day be the most ffoiirisliing in 
the universe.” We forget when we hear of fertile soil, of vast 
livers, of imixliaiistible reservoirs of metal, of rapid vegetation, of 
perfect climate, that tlu'se things alone do not con.stitute wealth, 
it is not enough that there should be forests and marble, that the 
interior should be intersected with streams, that tlic coast should 
be indented with bays. Other things are needed to ii^ike cities, 
harbour.s, and commerce. In our love of improvement and happi- 

• Prnlace to Vol. II. £uie Auf'gabe deren htslmtsche JieAetUinmhrU tint so frliher 
^schein^ jc ntscher in seiner Kntwickelung vnranscliieilet. ALai der statistische 

Zustand des aujblidiendett lieiclies, ibid. 

f Denis, Resume de I’llistoire dii Ur^sii, p. 5. Lcs vilha situ^es eitlre lUh’£noque et 
I '‘Intazoiie seront peut-i'tre iin jour tes plusJlorissans de I'univers. 
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ness, we are apt to overlook the slow progress of the taming hand 
of man. Where nature, as under the tropics, luxuriates in her 
powers, she oppresses rather than assists the enterprising husband¬ 
man. The efforts of the last year are overwhelmed by the un¬ 
sparing vegetation of the next, and while he is clearing a road 
through forests, and encroaching 011 the untouched domain of 
nature, it seems as if he were only taking w’ater from a stream, 
and that the slight opening made will presently be tilled up from 
. all sides.* These are some of the difficulties which prevent the 
rapid advance of improvement, and make the reality follow the 
imagination with very unequal steps. Before we amuse ourselves 
with visions of natural*wealth and spontaneous civilization, let it 
be remembered that while the fertile, the powerful Egypt has for 
ages lost its splendour; while Asia Minor and its islands, once 
studded with cities, are now scarcely tilled by a few' slaves and 
barbarians; while Sicily, the granary of Rome, is a waste; the 
bleak and barren regions of the North, with no great rivers or 
stores of precious metal, have become the home of every art and 
science, and very far exceed in power and wealth all the nations 
which enjoy the assistance of a-tropical vegetation. 

Pater ipvSe eolendi 

Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artcai 

Movit agros, cam acuens mortatia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemoy 

This is the secret of the superior civilization of the European 
nations and their colonies. In hot countries few clothes and 
very imperfect dwellings suffice, while the short duration of the 
winter and the productiveness of the soil eiiahlc man to subsist 
with little labour. This was not the case in Europe, and the first 
step of civilization being once made, the others were more easily 
gained. 

o_ « 9 

*- It is not uniiiiitructive to snead the following detailed account of the obstacles with 
which a new settler has to contend in the fertile wildernesses of Brazil. 

G^vat. and oianifold,” stjs Dr. Martins, " are the grievances to wtiich tiic bolii 
planter in these deserts, cut off from tlie rest of mankind, is exposed. For (not to 
speak of the labour of clearing thickij’ grown forests, where iiianj' trees of ten or twerve 
feet in diameter, employ ta'o axes for several days, if the burning only partially suc¬ 
ceeds, while the plants substituted for them being foreign to the soil, aie attacked by 
worms, slugs, ants, and birds,) the adventurer and his slaves arc exposed to many 
complaints, especially to cold fevers and cutaneous diseases; he suffers from the raus- 
quitoes, which flying for shade, oblige him to keep his hut carefully closed during the 
day; frequently be is in want of his accustomed wholesome food, as all his meat, butter, 
' &c. must be fetched from a distance; and lastly, bis slaves are a constant source of 
anxiety, since at the least dissatisfaction they find a ready opportunity of escaping into 
the boundless forests in the neighbouriiood, or take refuge with some distant Fazenariro. 
The laws, indeed, impose severe penalties on any Brazilian who harbours another man's 
slaves; it is however, frequently done, and the planter, part of whose capital then re¬ 
mains nnemployed, feels the want of labourers at the very ontset of liis exertions."— 

p. 68%. 
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On Uiis principle we can account for the singular phenomenon, 
(for singular it certainly is,) that while one portion of mankind has 
explored every recess of nature, and made all her powers subser¬ 
vient to his wants, another is still in a state scarcely superior to 
that of the lower animals. As to the native tribes of ]}ra/il, the 
accounts given in the present work ccrtninly afford little hope 
that any amelioration of their lot is near at hand, either by their 
own efforts, or the assistance of their neighbours. The vast size 
of South America precludes the possibility of their being cooped 
up between peaceable nations and forced to abandon their wan¬ 
dering and unsettled habits. Enough perhaps has becti already 
given in this volunie to enable us to form an opinion with con¬ 
siderable certainty. We look forward, however, with much curi¬ 
osity, for further accounts on this sul^^ect to the later part of out* 
Travellers* discoveries along the course of the river of the Amazons. 


Art. IV.— Memorie di Tiimtrn Cappello, Grau Dnehessa di 
ToscanOf raccolte da Ticozzi. (Memoirs of Bianca Cappello, 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, collected by Ticozzi.) Firenze. 
J8'27. Svo. 

[t is impossible, we think, to discover in the whole range of 
history, a family whose qualities and merits have been more 
overrated than that of the Medici, both in its first and second 
dynasties. The circumstance affords a melancholy example of 
the proneness of mankind to be dazzled by showy appearances, 
and to estimate the human character rather by the ornaments 
that grace the head, than by those qualities that adorn and 
humani'ze the heart. If we consider the Medici as citizens, w'e 
observe them assiduously employed in base and treacherous ma¬ 
chinations against the liberties of their own country; if we exa¬ 
mine them as princes, we do not discover ^ single individual, who, 
divested of the artificial splendouf of a throne, and of the exagge¬ 
rated and deceptive eulogies of servile writers, retains anything to 
command our admiration; and if we .enter their palaces, our eyes 
are shocked by witnessing the perpetration of the most odious 
and detestable crimes. Yet they have been held up almost to 
public idolatry by men of letters and artists; and the mass of 
mankind, seduced by the charms of the pen and of ihe pencil, 
have suffered their taste to triumph over their judgment, and 
have elevated these Florentine princes to a rank, which the great¬ 
est patriots might have in vain aspired to. We are sensible 
that a reverence for the Medici is still very prevalent in this 
country, impressed no doubt by the labours of the talented and 
venerable biographer of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Pope 
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Leo X., and are not unmindful of the reproach to which we ex¬ 
pose ourselves by opposing an opinion sanctioned by such autho¬ 
rity, but we think we arc doing a public service by discouraging 
to the extent of our humble means, the sickly feeling of admiration 
for titled worthlessness, and stripping vice of the ermiiied robe 
' that conceals its deformity. 

The cause of truth and humanity would be essentially served 
by'the labours of an histofian, \\ ho would undertake the disgusting 
task of diving into the abyss of profligacy and atrocity which the 
annals of the house of Medici present, for the purpose of exhibit¬ 
ing to the world the true character of that race, ami the policy of 
their court. It wouM „be a work of deep and melancholy utility, 
to weigh in the balance of justice the claims of this much extolled 
■family to the grateful recollections of Italy; to place in one scale 
the delights of the eye and ear, and imagination, and in the other 
the corruption, the servility, and the terror which dissolved or 
broke the ]jublic spirit of their unhappy country, and prepared 
her to fall a ready prey to foreign invaders. We are satisfied 
that the result would prove that the house of Medici had exerted 
a more fatal influence on the liberties and on the character of 
Italy, than the hostile incursions of France, or Spain, or Austria. 
Conquest by alien and open force alw'ays generates the seeds of 
hatred and vengeance, which spring up and bear fruit under the 
first gleam of favourable opportunity, or the first glow of popular 
excitement. Not so with domestic misgovernment: by artfully 
diverting the attention of the people from their permanent inte¬ 
rests to their present pleasures; from objects of severe and patient 
thought to those of light and superficial attainment; from frugality 
and smiplicity, constancy and bravery, to case, magnificence aud 
eifeminate indulgence; it falls in with the natural bent of human 
infirmity, and by slow and gentle degrees bows down the high soul 
of man to irrevocable prostration and slavery. ^ 

The Italians have, however, at last found out, it seems, that 
they have been burning incens'e to idols whom they had more 
reason to abominate; and that princes should be judged by the 
real benefits they confer on* their people at large, rather than by 
their-literary accomplishments, or by the panegyrics of blind or in¬ 
terested flatterers. We are led to this conclusion by some recent 
Italian publications; and the present Memoirs, among others, go 
far to confirm it. We are aware that the adventures of the cele¬ 
brated heroine of this narrative must be familiar to the student of 
Italian history, but for the sake of the general reader, to whom 
they may be new, we shall give a short sketch of her eventful 
life. .. . ■ 

Bianca Cappeiio was the daughter of a patrician of Venice, 
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and .born about 1544. Her mother died when she was only eight 
years old, leaving her, as a security against her father^s extra* 
Vagance, and his gross partiality for lier brother Vittorio, a for¬ 
tune of 6000 ducats, and jexvels to the value of aliout 5000 more. 
Tbis fortune w'as the first cause of her unhappiness. ^ Her father, 
who knew that the payment of such a sum would disclose to ^he 
world his improvidence and his consequent poverty, began to 
look upon her as the cause of his troubles, and relieved himself 
of her presence by handing her over to the charge and absolute 
control of an old governantc. The beautiful Bianca, thus de¬ 
serted, soon attracted the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a 
handsome young Florentine, who w'as employed in the banking- 
house of Salviati, opposite the Palazzo Cappello. Bianca could 
not long withstand the solicitations 0 / a graceful lover, enforced 
by the artful suggestions of her goveriiante, whom Pietro had 
taken care to bribe. An interview took place, which naturally 
leef to many more, till at last the two lovers made each other a 
solemn promise of marriage, and met regularly almost every night. 
In the meantime, the father of Bianca was occupied in a negotia¬ 
tion of the same kind for himself, which ended in his marriage 
with Elena Grimani, the sister of the Patriarch of Aquilea; a 
lady not in the first blqom of youth, and so proud of the great¬ 
ness of her family as to look on that of Cappello with some con¬ 
tempt. The first use she made of her influence over her hus¬ 
band was to induce him to propose to Bianca to take the veil, 
or to marry an old man, who solicited her hand through the in- 
terv’ention of her relative the Patriarchy but Bianca, who was 
equally averse to both propositions, and who feared that her 
intercourse with Pietro could not much longer remain secret, re¬ 
solved to escape with her lover, and soon carried her design into 
execution. Her relations showed the most violent indignation 
when they heard of her elopement; and pretOhdiug that tlie Flo¬ 
rentine plebeian and his fair companion had thus insulted the 
whole body of the Venetian aristocracy, they prevailed upon the 
Council of I'cn to employ the mo.st vigorous measures against 
the fugitives. An active search was immediately commenced of 
such houses as were suspected of concealing Bianca and her 
lover, and even the sanctity of the cloister was invaded; but these 
measures failing of success, Bianca’s governantc, with some of 
the servants, and an uncle of Pietro, were plunged into a dungeon, 
where shortly afterwards the latter‘died, and a sentence of out- 
lawiiy was be.sidcs pronounced on the seducer, witli a reward of 
thousand ducats for his apprdiension. Amidst these trans- 
aiptions, the lovers escaped from the territory of the republic* 
stayed a few' days at Ferrara to celebrate their marriage, and ar- 
voL. V. NO. X. .11 
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rived at Florence in safety, after a journey fraught with danger 
and intense interest. Here they soon learnt that a despatch had 
been just received from the Ducal agent at Venice, the contents 
of which were well calculated to renew their anxieties. The tre^ 
niendoiis Council of Ten resolved that the insult offered to tlie 
Venetiah nobility by the fugitives should be avenged at Florence^ 
as die murder of Duke Alessandro by Lorenzo de Medici had 
been awfully avenged at Venice by the emissaries of Cosmo, 
despatched two assassins to Florence, with the promise of a great 
pecuniary reward, and of obtaining the liberation of a prisoner of 
their own choice.' This dismal intelligence* induced Pietro and 
his friends to court vl^ith much solicitude the protection of rran- 
cesco dc Medici, to whom the cares of government had been en¬ 
trusted by his father Cosmo, then living in the country, entirely 
abandoned to his sensual gratifications. On this occasion the 
two eminent historians, Vasari and Adriani, together with Picliena, 
Serguidi, and other distinguished characters of the time, are made 
to intercede for Pietro and Bianca. The prince promised to 
'|||»efriend the lovers, and in consequence directed all foreigners 
'^ho arrived in the city to be scrupulously watched, while he pro- 
■ vided for the private tranquillity of Florence by every possible 
precaution. Francesco was then only in his twenty-fifth year and 
unmarried; the fame of Bianca’s beauty, and the political ferment 
that her elopement had occasioned, were well adapted to excite 
his curiosity. He accordingly longed to see the young Venetian 
lady; and pretending that it was impossible to reply to the Ducal 
agent, untii the fugitives in person had detailed the particulars of 
their escape, he fixed the hour when they should be admitted to 
an audience. They obeyed the prince’s command, and the inter¬ 
view' more than realized the ideas he had formed of Bianca’s 
attractions. Moved by her misfortunes, and fascinated by her 
beauty, Francesco* felt all the symplioms of a nascent passion; 
and as fat* as his embarrassment allowed, he addressed both her 
and Pietro in language at once calculated to silence their alarm 
of Venetian revenge', and to awaken their hope of hisow’ii protec¬ 
tion. ThC'hext morning, as if to prove to Bianca his watchful¬ 
ness for her safety, he sent Picheua to inform her that two 
Venetians just arrived at Florence had been imprisoned, and 
would imqiediately undergo a most rigorous ejiamination. By 
means of a Signora Mondragone,the wife of a Spaniard who w^ 
the prince’s tutpr, Bianca’s acquaintance with the prince adon 
ripened into a guilty intimacy. • 

This intrigue. V^^/however, kept for some time very secn|iif>’ as 
ihe priuce marry Giovanna, Archduchess of Adilttta;' 

after that, idaiif^age was concluded, thinking it no longer ne- 
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cewary to conceal his inclinations, Francesco established Bianca 
in;the house before mentioned, and gave Pietro a high office at 
court with a liberal income. This undeserved and unexpected 
good fortune produced a great change in Pietro’s character and 
conduct; instead of the suppliant for protection, he became the 
haug^y and overbearing favourite, and at length grew utterly 
insupportable to the court, to the prince, and even to Bianca 
herself. But Pietro >Yas soon disposed of; for one night he was 
surrounded in the street .by a dozen bravos, and instantly dis* 
patched. The prince’s visits to Bianca now became more fre- 
ijuent and more open, and she evidently exercised the greatest 
influence over him. Political favours were only obtained through 
her interposition, and those who were ambitious of court distiuc- 
tiou neglected the archduchess to gaiji tlie goodwill of the prince’s 
mistress. The spirit of the haughty Austrian princess could ill 
brook this marked neglect; she complained to her husband, to the 
emperor her father, to Cosmo, to every one, Cosmo recommended 
to his son more cautious conduct,- and indeed urged it as much 
as his own habitual gallantries entitled him to do; the Cardinal 
Ferdinand interfered with more energy—^he loaded his brother 
with reproaches, and even tirreatened him; and the people, op¬ 
pressed with their ow'ii wTongs, and eagerly sympathising with 
the unfortunate Giovanna, rose in rebellion; but all was in vain, 
Francesco, whose character was even more gloomy and severe 
than that of his father, feeling no relief to his spirits in the cold 
and sullen demeanour of his imperial consort, fled for consolation 
to the society of Bianca, who channed him with her beauty and 
her sprightly conversation. The rebellion was suppressed; the 
cardinal retired to Koine; Cosmo died; and the archduchess, 
after enduring the bitterest sorrows, died suddenly. This, for a 
time, seemed to arouse ^ feeling of remorse in the bosom of 
Francesco. As if to break with Bianca, he even quitted Flo¬ 
rence; but the wary Venetian now resorted to all the artiflees her 
ingenuity and ambition could devise, and even the prince’s con¬ 
fessor was induced to second her efforts; so that at last she suc¬ 
ceeded in raising hei'self to the grand-ducal throne, only a few 
months after the death of her ill-fated rival. 

This union, however, was not immediately made public. De-. 
cency and policy required that the court should go into mourning 
for a stated time for the Archduchess, and the prince’s hasty alli- 
aace with Bianca was not to be divulged until that time had ex- 
The marriage was then publicly solemnized with the 
' magnificence, and although Tuscany was at that period 

iuffbring from famine and an accumulation of calamities, no. 
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than three hundred thousand ducats were wantonly lavished on 
this disgraceful pageant. 

Having succeeded in her designs, Bianca was now desirou;i'of 
reconciling all who had before opposed her ambition. Among 
these Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, and at her request 
Francesco invited his Eminence to pay a visit to himself and 
Bianca at Cajano, where they then resided. The Cardinal left 
Home accordingly, and arrived at his brother’s, who with Bianca, 
received him with great affection. Het seemed sensible of their 
attentions, and affected a warm attachment to his new rclath'e, 
when all of a sudden the Grand Duke and Bianca were together 
violently attacked by the same disease, and in a few hours ex¬ 
pired, leaving the Cardinal, to whom their death is generally 
attributed, heir to the throne;. 

This story, as may easily be conceived, affords ample scope 
, for the display of the talents of a book-maker, and accordingly the 
Life of this celebrated lady is a subject which has employed the 
pens of writers in various languages; iu the last century also, 
a German made, her the, subject of a romance, which was 
translated into French. But Signor Ticozzi now comes forward, 
pretending that Bianca Cappello had been her own biographer, 
and that the Memoirs before us were lately found, with other 
ancient writings, in repairing an inner wall of the house No. 192, 
Via Maggio, in Florence, once inhabited by Bianca, and now 
in the possession of the publisher, Vincenzo Batelli. The 
editor w'ishes it to be inferred that Bianca wrote this narrative at 
the request of Lucrezia d’Este, Duchess of Urbino, in the year 
■1580; and as she only died in 1587, he says, he has supplied the 
deficiency by adding an historical account of her latter yeani, 
which are, indeed, the most important part of her eventful life* 
Thus, a story, which may be classed with the endless discoveries 
of manuscripts with which the w'orld 6as of late been surprized 
and delighted, is ingeniousty contrived to prove “ the fidelity of 
the copy presented to the public.” But we must confess we are 
rather sceptical on the subject. The grounds of our incredulity 
can perhaps be appreciated only by those who will take the trou- 
.ble to read the whole volume; for the marks of spuriousness are 
chiefly to be detected in the arrangement of the matter, and ..iit 
the style: j|i circumstance sufficiently suspicipius is the indus¬ 
trious care with which every person of eminence, who could be 
introduced with any decent shadovi' of probability, is drag^ on 
the stage,^—often, indeed, only to cross it, and vanish. Nofwifli- 
st^'nding this, the book is really full of interest: it is compite^ 
.alrith much historical iik:c(iracy, and gives us a considerable insight 

S-f ' . - ' . ■ ' ' ' 
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. ittto the public and private events by \vhich the latter years of 
Cosmo 1. and the whole reign of Francis I. were agitated. We 
shall make a few extracts, which may not prove unacceptable to . 
the reader. 

• The description of the> female companions with whom the’ 
brutal Cosmo past the last years of his life is curious. At the 
opening of Bianca’s Memoirs we find him absorbed in Eleonora 
Albizzi, whom he suddenly quitted. 

** As a great deal has been said of this sudden resolution of the Duke, 

1 will nut omit mentioning the true causes of it. Eleonora Albizzi was 
of a most lively disposition aud merry humour, which very soon led her 
to abuse the familiarity she enjoyed with so great a Lord; site was 
constantly playing him one trick or another, till one day as Cosmo was 
going to sit down, she drew away the^chair, and he fell backwards} 
not choosing to expose himself to a repetition of similar accidents, he 
thgught it roost advisable to dispose of her in a suitable manner. He 
therefore married her to bis godson Panciatici, heaping honours and 
favours upon both of them, and granting to his son Don Giovanni, 
(whom he bad by Eleonora,) a patrimony of about 20,000 ducats an¬ 
nually. To Eleonora succeeded Camilla Martclli. Salviati, who was a 
witty and agreeable narrator, one evening told us by what extraordinary 
circumstances Cosmo had fallen in love with this lady in the year 1567, 
and why he had married her. At that time, as your excellency cannot 
be ignorant, a corridor was to be made from the Palazzo Pitti to the 
Palazzo dl Piazza. It was necessary to pull down several hpuscs, in 
order to clear a way, and particularly the one contiguous to the corridor 
and over the office of the proconsul. This belonged to Antonio Martelli, 
a poor gentleman who had two daughters, the one named who 

was married to one Ghinetti, a sailor, the other Camilla. His excel¬ 
lency having seen Camilla, who was then a girl of tall stature, fair and 
delicate, about twenty yeai's of age, fell in love with her and took her 
to his countryhouse, with the consent of her father. In the course of 
February last Cosmo went t^ Rome, summoned tirither by Pius V. to 
receive from his hands the grand-ducal croWn> und on this occasion be 
confessed to the Pope himself, who exhorted biO) to marry Camilla, and 
gave him a dispensation for not making it pintle* In consequence, the 
very day of bis return to Florence, in the presence of a parish priest, 
the girl’s father, and two or three relations, he privately married her, 
without the thing being suspected by any of his court. The father, 
thanking His Most Serene Highness fqx the honour he had done his 
daughter, added, ' -l^oes your Highness wish that it should Jt)e known V 
To which Cosmo replied, ‘ that be did, ,pnd that Martelli might tell it to 
whom he pleased.’ Antonio, who, as 1 have said, was a poor gentleman, 
having dressed himself very smartly and fancying himself as important: 
a;pi^:Mnage as in truth he was, walked about in the New Market; 
siowiy, and longer than be was accustomed tp do. ,‘Wherefore /|^|||^ 
mannode’ Pazzi, his brother-in-law,', went up to him, saying, ‘ BalenmOi ’ 
(for that was his other name,) * you arc very hne to-day“wbat is there 
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petr in the wind?’ Balencio replied, 'Don't your know?’ .'Not I, 
indeed,’ said Alamanno. Then Balencio added, 'T have married fOy 
daughter Camilla/ ' To whom ?’ ' What! don’t you know ?’ ' Not 1/ 
' To the Grand Duke Cosmo!’ Then Pazxi said,' Much good may 4 

* do you, Antonio, I am heartily glad of it.’ And going to the Pala^» 
he asked an audience, and was introduced to the Duke, whom he con¬ 
gratulated, rejoicing that His Highness had married iiis niece. * Ala- 
manno/ replied the Grand Duke, ' wc have no other relations than em- 
peroi's, kings, and dukes.’ 

" He afterwards made Martelli a Knight of San Stefano, with a pension 
of 600 scudi a year, and other appointments, more suitable to the gran¬ 
deur of the donor than^to the merits of Martelli. 

“ By this marriage Cosmo legitimated a daughter he had had by 
Camilla In the end of May, 1567. She was called Virginia, and is the 
same princess, whom, while Ir am wiiting these Memoirs, the Grand 
Duke my husband has just given in marriage to Don Cesare d’ Este.” 

Those who have read the Monaco di Monza cannot have fpr- 
gotten the painful emotions excited in their minds by the melan¬ 
choly tale of Eleonora di Toledo. In the pre.sent Memoirs 
(which appeared previously) we meet with another account of th6 
tragical catastrophe of that unfortunate princess, which is very 
nearly the same. Her murder was closely followed by that of her 
sister-in-law Isabella de Medici, sister of Francesco, and wife of 
Paolo Orsino. 

" Nearly about the same time, Troilo Orsino being in love with bis 
sister-in-law Donna Isabella, and suspecting that Lclio di Torello da 
Fermo, the Duke's Moorish page, a youth of beautiful countenance, and 
of gentle manners, had gained Isabella’s affections, caused him to be 
murdered. On the night of the 11th of July, Don Pietro, being then 
at Cafaggiolo, with his own hands put to death his wife Eleonora 
di Toledo; of which Signor Paolo, who was recently come from Rome 
to Florence, having had notice, and desiring equally to avenge his own 
injuries, invited Donna Isabella to Cerreto Guidi, who accordingly went 
thither, accompanied by Madonna Lucrezia Frescobaldi, her matron, 
and by two of her ladies. After they had supped. Signor Paolo with¬ 
drew into bis apartment; and sent to ask whether she would come and 
pass the night with'him; but ^ she no sooner entered than he threw a 
noose round her neck, and strangled her. The bodies of these unhappy 
ladies were sent to Florence, wh^ their funerals took place in a manner 
suitable to their rank ; and it was given out that Eleqnora had died of a 
su.dden attaok of palpitation of the heart, and that Is^Ua, while washing 

• her head, had bera seized by some illness, fallen into the lap irf one of 

ladies, and died before any succour could be obtained.” 

'/'^Besides theto and bther domestic tragedies, of which Cb^o 
a spectator, ther9< are also some, and not less appalling, ia 
liach he' was ''hlmsolf an actor. That of his daughter Maria, 
,!|if|ioin he poisoned', only^ because at the early age of fourteen she 
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iivfts surprised leaning her arm on the neck of one of his pages, is 
peculiarly affecting; but wc will not torture the feelings of oar 
readers by touching farther on such atrocities. We leave the 
Court of Tuscany and its crimes, and proceed to consider the part 
which, the noble countrymen of Bianca acted in her curious 
drama. 

The cruelty and injustice of the vengeance of the Venetian 
nobles was equal to its meanness. Even after the attachment of 
Francesco for Bianca had induced them to desist from their at^ 
tempts on her life and that of her husband, the sole criminals—if 
criminals they were—they did not relax from their inhuman treatr 
ment of Pietro’s innocent relative. 

“ The prince told me/' says she, “ that the Ducal agent had indeed 
obtained a promi'^e from the Inquisition*of State that no farther pro¬ 
ceedings should be taken against me and ray husband, but not the libe¬ 
ration of Pietro’s uncle Giovan Batista, or of the other supposed accom¬ 
plices of ray flight; that the endeavours of the papal legate to appease 
the patriarch, my uncle, had been quite fruitless, and every attempt to 
find an advocate vi'illing to plead my cause for the recovciy of the portion 
1 inherited from my mother totally vain.” 

The conduct of the reverend patriarch at a later period of her 
history affords an illustrative instance of priestly courtesy and 
pliancy,—inexorable to a venial frailly in the weak—cringing and 
obsequious to the most shameless profligacy in the powerful. As 
aoon as Francesco’s year of mourning for his unfortunate wife, 
Giovamia of Austria, was expired, he resolved to proclaim his 
marriage with Bianca. Haviiig obtained the full consent and ap¬ 
probation of Philip of Spain, he sent a rnagniheent embjissy to 
Venice to signify to the Serenissimo Doge, that being desirous 
of drawing still closer the bands of the ancient alliance between 
his family and the Most S<irene Republic, he Ijad come to a deter¬ 
mination to marry Bianca Cappello, rcgardihg that gentlewoman 
as a daughter of the republic, through.whose means he might 
become its son. The republic, on this occasion, exceeded its 
usual magnificence, and breaking ^roii^h its ancient usages, 
strove to give the Grand Duke the piost convincing proofs of its 
ratisfaction and friendly dispositions. After many obliging and 
courteous expressions from the Doge dnd the senators present, the 
.ambassador was accompanied to lodging provided fof him in 
the Case Cappello, where he was received at the, door by the 
Patriarch of Aquilea (Bianca’s uncle) in his patriarchal habit. 

the members, of tlie Cappello family flocked around him to do 
him honour, and he vi:as conducted to a formal audience of ^ 
Doge ^nd the Siguory by. fdrt^ senators, followed by, 
relations, and by all the Fibro^tinesthen resident in Venice. iKe *. 
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Signbry did not abate of its accustomed prudence on this occasion, 
and thought by a, solemn act to cancel every remembrance of 
Bianca’s past frailties, declaring her (on the l6th of ‘June), ** the 
true and especial daughter of the republic, in consideration of those 
most excellent and rare (qualities which render her most worthy of 
the highest fortune, and as d return for the esteem the Grand Duke 
has shown us in this his most prudent resolution” ^he senate 
appointed two ambassadors to the Grand Duke, who were to put 
Bianca in possession of all the prerogatives belonging to her as a 
daughter of St. Mark, and to be present at her nu{>tials. Tiepoio 
and Michaeli were /chosen for this office, and their train was 
adorned by a suite of ninety noblemen. Bianca’s father, the 
Patriarch of Aquilea, and almost all her relations, went to Flo¬ 
rence, and it is a remarkable fact that this solemn embassy was 
received five miles from the city by Don Pietro and Don Gio¬ 
vanni de Medici, accompanied by the guards, and by the principal 
courtiers. The senators represeiited to the Grand Duke, that 
they were desirous that the ceremony of betrothing should be re¬ 
newed ill public, that they might place on the head of the Grand 
Duchess the royal crown; so that she might be in no degree in¬ 
ferior to the other daughters of St. Mark, married to the Kings of 
Hungary and of Cyprus; and this was done with extraordinary 
magnificence. 

The name of Cappello was already favourably associated with 
Florentine history. Carlo Cappello, ambassador from the republic 
of Venice, in 1330, had gallantly assisted in the defence of Flo¬ 
rence. A statue was erected to a horse which was killed under 
him during the siege, and the inscription still remains uninjured, 
near the Piazza de’ Castellani. It is engraved on a slab of 
statuary marble, about two yards long and one wide, inserted in 
the wall overlooking the Arno. r 

OSSSl EQUI CABOLI CAPPELLl 
LEGATE VENETl 
NOE 16NARI76 HERUS SONIPES 
MEMOBANDE SEPULCHRUM 
HOC TIBI PRO MERITIS IlAC 
* MONVMENTA DEOIT 

MD XX;|C« III ID. MART. 

We regret that the materials contained in tl^e'Mcmoirs have 
not fallen into more powerful hands. The iron, relentless 
tyranny of the oligarchy of Venice, the escape of the young 
Bianca and her husband from its tremendous grasp; their {perilous 
JjdUrney to Florence;‘‘the portraits of the many remarkable men 
jMjign living, particulaHy the attfhl, dissolute^ and cruel Cosmo, 
f^^p|id*his gloomy and feeble-minded son ; the dark adventures and 
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tragical fate of the Princesses Isabella and Eleonora; tlie sudden 
elevation and as sudden fall of the low women by whom in turn 
Cosmo was subjugated; the servility of courtiers, the prostitute 
condescension of ecclesiastics, the pride and magnificence with 
which the Venetian nobility took pains to render more striking 
and more scandalous their recognition of the persecuted Bianca 
as a “ daughter of St. Mark,” when she had ascended through 
shame and dishonour to the grand-ducal throne;—finally, the close 
of her eventful life, the termination of all her glories in darkness 
and mystery, not without suspicion of poison;—these outlines of 
national and individual character, relieved with all the beauty of 
Italian scenery, the splendour of Italian decoration, the charm of 
Italian art, the mystery and the magic of Venetian life, and the 
literary character and polish of Floryntine society; the fragments 
and glimpses of Spanish, French, and German manners and cos¬ 
tume that flit across the stageall these elements, in the hands 
ot Manzoiii or of Scott, might liave been worked up into a picture 
of immense power and brilliancy. In very inferior hands, in those 
of many of oiir second-rate novel wi iters, or French memoir ma¬ 
nufacturers, they would at least have assumed animation and 
passion : in the hands of Signor 'Ficozzi (for we regard these Me¬ 
moirs as his) they want life, vigour, and picturesquencss. • Indeed 
this narrative appears to be little more than an abstract from 
chronicles and histories, put into the first persbn, and related chro¬ 
nologically and coherently. We see none of the workings of the 
heroine’s heatt, nor do any of the personages live and move and 
speak. The book, however, has the merit of being clear and 
simple, of avoiding all that can oft’end or revolt the reader, and of 
being drawn from the most authentic sources. 


Art. V.— Nouvelles Lettres Edifiantes des 'Missions de la Chine 
el des bides Orientates, 8 vol. 12mo. Paris. 1818—1828. 

The history of the labours, the sufferings, and the self-devotion 
of the missionaries of Christianity, who have spent their lives in 
endeavouring to spread a knowledge of the Gospel among the 
heathen, exhibits a fine moral spectacle, which every friend of 
hunianity must contemplate with ^tisfaction. It is no doubt 
greatly to be lamented, that the rdsult of these exertions has not 
always been commensurate with the means employed; whether 
the comparative failure is to be attributed to some defect in the 
system of operations, or to the force of the resistance offered by 
.the prejudices and obstinacy of the Pagans, it would be difficult 
to sa^.* Among the missionjsries who have distinguished them-' 
selves in this work of chstrity^ the Jesuits, and the other Homan 
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Catholic priests Avho have attempted the conversion of the Chi¬ 
nese, should perhaps be regarded, as the most meritorious, judi* 
clous, and successful. The courage and ability they have generally 
displayed, are beyond all praise; and though on some occasions 
they may have too highly estimated the effect of their labours, or 
appeared too solicitous, to make known their sufferings, it must 
be acknowledged that they purchased the privilege of boasting 
at a price which few would be inclined to pay for it. Our Pro¬ 
testant missionaries, who have distinguished themselves in other 
parts of the world by their zealous and enterprising spirit, have 
hitherto effected but little in China, where their eH’orts have been 
almost entirely confined to the disseminating of copies of the 
Scripture, and other religious works, from the printing presses of 
Canton and Malacca. We ^rust, however, that they will soon 
be enabled to adopt a more energetic and effectual system of 
operations. The example of the Homan Catholics is befpre 
them, who, relying firmly upon Providence, and having a power¬ 
ful faith in the efHcacy of their own exertions, have set at defiance 
the most appalling difficulties and dangers, carried the Gospel 
into the heart of the country, and preached it in the very teeth of 
the idols. Perhaps, however, the Roman Catholic monk, cut off 
from the ordinary sympathies of mankind, and driven to take re¬ 
fuge in that more hidden and general sympathy which unites him 
with his species, may be better fitted tlian die Protestant preacher, 
accompanied by his wife and family, for carrying on the great 
work of conversion in a country like China, where the national 
superstition is protected by so tremendous an outwork of pains 
•and penalties, as is there thrown around it by the laws. In coun¬ 
tries like India, however, where he is protected by the govern¬ 
ment, it is scarcely to be doubted that the labours of the Protes¬ 
tant missionary are essentially aided \iy the co-operation of his 
helpmate, and the influence she is sure to acquire over the natives 
of her own sex>. 

It must be confessed, however, tliat the Jesuits have been sus¬ 
pected of greatly exaggOriating the effects of their preaching, and 
the number of their converts, in order to enhance their own merits 
and, although there be more worldly*inindedness than charity in 
it, the suspicion may not be siltogether unfounded. But at nil 
ievents’it is. an undoubted fact, that, at the itniinment peril, of 
their lives they entered the Chinese e^pirof—that they have 
made sonut proselytes—and that many of them have suffered 
secution, imprisonment, and martyrdom; and, until Protestant 
M|a*^ionaries shall haye;'examined into the real state of the case 
v^^n the spot, it will pierhaps be'the most charitable and^bris- 
f^Pliike course to conclude, that th^ who have the courage to 
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risk their lives in the cause of what they believe 16 be the truth, 
are not the most likely persons in the world to propagate a lie. 

Although a considerable 'portion of the volumes before us, as 
well as of the work of which they are a continuation, relates to 
other countries, we confine ourselves in the present article to the 
history of the introduction of Christianity into China, for two 
reasons;—first, because the events which have attended the 
preaching of the Gospel in that country are more extraordinary 
than any which have elsewhere occurred to the missionaries; and 
secondly, because we found that to extend our views farther, 
would be to transgress the limits which are necessarily prescribed 
to articles of this kind. 

Uefore we proceed to the historical view of our subject, it may 
perhaps be proper to make one or piore remarks upon the old 
collection of “ Lettres Cditiantes et Curieuses,” the work to 
which Europeans are most indebted for the knowledge they pos¬ 
sess of China, as well as of the labours of the missionaries in that 
<M>untry. The publication of these celebrated Letters was com¬ 
menced at Paris in 1702, by Legobien, who edited the first eight 
volumes. After his deadi, the editorship devolved upon Duhalde, 
the well-known author of the popular History of China, who 
carried on and completed the collection, of which tlie last volume 
appeared a short time after his death. Though Duhalde, who 
was well fitted to be the editor of such a work, performed his 
task with great taste and skill, it was soon found that in a new 
edition a much better arrangement might be adopted; and ac¬ 
cordingly when the whole series was reprinted in 17B1, Querbeuf, 
the editor, greatly improved it, by throwing togedier all those 
letters which related to the same .subject. Other improvements 
have been effected, and many additions made to the collection 
since that period, partictjarly in thn octavo edition of 1810. In 
a work of so miscellaneous a description, it js not to be supposed 
that every part could be either valuable or interesting. Many of 
the letters contain, in reality, matter whicb^ is neither curious” 
nor ** edifying;” for example, long accounts of the spiritual ex¬ 
perience, and fancied mirncles of the missionaries: but the fatigue 
of wading through these minutise is sdoply repaid by the profound 
researches of Bouchet on the .Fbil^dphy of the Hindoos; the 
curious details respecting the maiibmCturc of porcehun given by 
d*l^iitrecoIles; tbelii/ely and picturesque narratives of Premare' 
ittr|^.^l!3aubil; and the valuable communications of Contancin 
aied Farrenin. 

To proceed, however, to the' more immediate subject of ,our 
artickl—to enable the rendi^i/b) contrast the superstitious 
novfr'prevail in China ;ii^.i^jMstiaiiity; and thus to coii^pre- 
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hend the whole extent of the benefit which the missionaries 
have laboured to confer upon that country, we shall briefly (fe> 
scribe the three religious sects into which the vast population t>f 
this empire is divided. These are the sect of Confucius, the 
sect of Lao-tseu, and the sect of Buddha; the Iasi of which, ex¬ 
tending its empire over the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Siam, Tonquin, Tibet, Tartary, China, and Japan, 
is the prevailing faith of nearly one-third of the whole human race. 

We begin with the sect of Confucius. The opinions of this 
sect respecting the existence and nature of the Deity are involved 
in great obscurity.* , Sometimes they appear to recognise dis¬ 
tinctly the being and attributes of that God, whom, under differ¬ 
ent names, the wise and good of all nations adore. Duhalde, a 
great authority on this subject, observes, that in one of their 
canonical books, the or First Being, the object of public 

worship,'is described as the principle of all things, the father of 
the people, absolutely independent, omniscient, and almighty; in 
short, just as the Deity is described in the theological works of 
all nations. The belief in a ruling Providence, likewise, which 
is propitiated by prayer and submission, and offended by guilt, 
is inculcated; and instances are related of princes, who, by their 
impiety, brought woeful calamities, not upon themselves, but 
upon the people. We also discover evident traces of the belief, 
that gloom and mortiheation are more acceptable to the Divinity 
than cheerfulness and enjoyment. 

Duhalde was not able to discover whether the Confucians were 
or were not believers in the doctrine of future punishment, al¬ 
though he supposed them to teach that the souls of virtuous men 
remove after death to the dwelling of Chang-ti, the Supreme 
Emperor,*’) sometimes returning to the earth, and appearing in 
visions to the living. With respect to the creation of the world, 
the opinions of the Confucians are not known; but whether they 
believe in absolute creation or not, they assert nothing to the con- 

* M. Grosier, author of tbe^ articlo *' Confucius” in the J^graphie Vnivertdiet 
t ix. p. 410—418,.wys, "jamaU il n’s ea la pens^ de rien innover dans la religion 
de son pays.” And again—** Jamais la rwon humaipe, priv£e des lumidres de la i4* 
v^lation, ne s’est moptr^ avec autant deforce et d'delatYet human reason diidb- 
vered in the We^t the existence of God and Uie immortidiW of the soul; and introduoad.' 
these two dogmas, as far as possible,'to:the knowledge of the'pepple. The remark i^f 
this writer, that the morality of Socrates did not alter the manne^’of a single Tilla^^of 
Attica, is absurd; it had an influence upon the whole civiji^ ^rid, and it baa stiff,' 
t**The ^ord Tien” etiys Milne, ** might be rendered'^Superior 
Gods,* &c. Indeed dffs rendering would agree perfectly well with the creed of tbie 
Chinese. They molO' generally join heaven, earth, and man together, and omisider 
tbestt three as sharing the supreme power among them. And though they very often 
word Tien^ yet^they elt^r refer to,^,v^hle heaven^, or to the teen-ling, i.e. 

or soul of',the visible heavens^lwm^,* they suppose, animates the't.'ipe'rior 
nature; as the human soul does the Itody^l^'r-'^tcred Edict, p. 33, note. 
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trapy, which M. Duhalde considers to be an iinportaitt fact. 
Such is the picture' of this sect drawn by tiie Jesuits, whose testi¬ 
mony on this particular subject should be allowed to have great 
weight. Subsequent inquiries, however, appear to prove that 
the doctrine of Confucius, like that of Spinoza, is a kind of phi¬ 
losophical pantheism,’*^ from which all religion, properly*speaking, 
is necessarily excluded. 

The^ second religious sect among the Chinese is that of Tno- 
the founder of which—whose works still remain, though 
greatly altered—is supposed, by his followers, to have been contem¬ 
porary with Confucius. The real name of this philosopher, whose 
doctrines Duhalde appears to have misunderstood, was Lao-Tseu, 
or ** the old child,” an appellation bestowed upon him because 
he was born grey-headed. He was, ^according to a very judicious 
writer, a man of profound original genius, who invented or revivcd 
a system of philosophy which greatly resembles that of Pythago¬ 
ras, and in some respects that of Plato. He is said, indeed, to 
have travelled into the west> where he is supposed by M. Abel- 
R^musat to have learned many parts of his philosophy either 
from the Phoenicians or from the Greeks themselves. His disci¬ 
ples, departing altogether from the purity of his doctrines, have 
degenerated into a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astrologers, 
who spend their whole lives in searching for the philosopher’s 
stone, ,the elixir of life, and the means of scaling the heavens; 
while the system contained in his works is that of a genuine phi¬ 
losopher, a judicious moralist, a learned theologian, and a subtle 
metaphysician. The morality of Lao-Tseu was of the ascetic 
kind, dignified but unnatural; and therefore, though congruous 
enough with the calm pursuits and abstract meditations of a phi- 
losopher,4iitogether repugnant to the taste of the vulgar. 

The morality of this sect, which has long lost all similitude to 
that of its founder, is now a kind of epicureanism, which incul¬ 
cates the avoiding of all vehement passions and desires; happi¬ 
ness, according to them, consisting in perfect exemption from that 
solicitude and uneasiness which invariably attend upon the busi- 
of this life. They act upon the shrewd maxim, that it is 
foolish to do anything fof" posteriw, because posterity has done 
nothing for us;' and observing that |)eath is the principal disturber 
d|||keirfelicity« employ their philos&]^ical leisure in t|ie invention 
ofvl^ous means to Oi^pe from his jpower. To elSect so desirable 
ah;Qlt|ect, they addict themselves to the study of magic and che^ 
mifiitiy, and by the aid of certain demons, whose names are care- 

* Abel-RemosAt, sur la Cfaise, P« 36. 
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fully kept coftcealed, they concoct an elixir capable of confetring 
immortality upon those who drink it; and it is said that several 
emperdrs, conscious of being ill prepared for another life, and 
relying implicitly upon the assurances of these sages, have swal* 
lowed this inestimable beverage, and thus probably hastened an 
event by fio means disagreeable to their heirs. 

But even jugglers and magicians, yielding to that irresistible 
impulse which forces all men to adopt a creed of some, kind or 
other, must also have a religion. The sorcerers of China, in 
spite of their faith in the elixir of immortality, are led, by app.e- 
hensions of the future, to pay a species of worship to invisible 
powers, and in order at the same time to derive some earthly 
advantage from their faith, they manufacture little earthly repre¬ 
sentations of their gods, w]iich they sell at a high price to the 
pious possessors of superfluous money. The teachers of this 
sect are honoured with the name of Tieri-Szee, or the ** heavenly 
doctorsand their chiefs, who reside in a town in the province 
of Kiang-si, where, they have a magnificent palace, are always 
complimented with the dignity of principal mandarin, and visited 
by vast numbers of people, some of whom consult them as phy¬ 
sicians, and others as fortune-tellers or conjurors. 

It must be from this sect that the Jesuit missionaries have expe¬ 
rienced most opposition, for they denominate them an abomina¬ 
ble sect,’’ who, by flattering the passions of the princes and grandees 
of the country, and by impressing the minds of the people with 
wonder and terror, have acquired the most formidable power. 
They, moreover, accuse them of forming compacts with demons; 
of deluding the multitude by the astonishing eilecU of their 
magical arts; of healing the sick; and of scaring away the devils 
from persons possessed- The rites by which these ** heavenly 
doctors” gratify their own superstitioqs propensities, dr impose 
upon the credulity of the vulgar, resemble some of the practices 
of tbe ancient pagans of the v^est.^ They sacrifice to the spirit of 
darkness three kinds of victims, a hog, a fish, and a bird; and for 
the completion df soipe species of ebann, the j^urpose of Mdtieh 
is not described or conjectured by the tnissioiiafries, driven stake 
into the eardl# while they trace upon p^r a singular sort' of 
ifil'ure, accompaOj^ing eyeiy .)^roke of tHe pencil with iriglhtfttl 
grimaces and horrible cries.* li;’' ; 

The above two sects bear evident in^p||b '<>f their Chinese 
origin, in die ilfilnt pedantry of their do^iiik, the barreii^Si:of 
the uiydiologi^ ^and cosmogonicat acoonipaniments, 'ja^ w 
ba^ and unspiritual nature of their hopes and, fears. 

''‘^||(^ird that of :j|^|(|dha, though no lesa^bsuid. 
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pe^iaps* than tlie former two, is pervaded by a more vivifying 
hnagination, and in spite of the pretended materialism or pan* 
theism of its dogmas, fills the mind with more ennobling images 
and higher anticipations. According to M. Abel-Remusat, upon 
whose authority in a matter of this kind should place great 
reliance. Buddhism was introduced into China about two hun* 
dred years before Christ. Duhalde, however, places this event 
sixty-five years, and Dr. Milne eighty-one years, after the Chris¬ 
tian era. This question we shall not now pause to discuss. At 
whatever period this singular system was made known to the 
Chinese, it must unquestionably have infused a considerable por¬ 
tion of poetical and moral energy into their character, with its 
sacred language, startling symbols, and profound metaphysical 
doctrines. The history of its introduction is given, as might be 
expected, in a legendary form. An emperor, whose name ac¬ 
cording to the Jesuits was Ming-ti, had a dream or vision, the 
exact nature of which is not known; but, among other things, 
the following sentence frequently repeated by Confucius was 
strongly impressed upon his mind: ** The Most Holy One ia to 
be found in the West.’’ This legend will no doubt recal to the 
mind of the reader the dream of .King Ptolemy, and the conse¬ 
quent expedition to Sinope in search of the god Serapis. Con¬ 
fucius, whom the splendid mytlfology and subtle doctrine of the 
Brahmins' had stricken with admiration, probably alluded to 
some deity of Hindustan, if not to Buddha himself; at all events 
the emperor thus interpreted his meaning, for immediately after 
the dream ambassadors were despatched beyond the Ganges in 
search of the Most Holy One. Arriving in India, and making 
inquiry into the character of the gods of tliat country, as people 
inquire into that of a domestic, they at length supposed they had 
discovered the object of Uieir mission in Buddha, and returning 
to their own country, transported the god of the cerulean locks 
and heavenly-beaming.countenance to a^new field of triumph. 

The legends \vhich Duhalde, M«. Guigniaut, M. Klaproth, 

. and others relate of Bud^a, we shall l^tirely pass over, per- 
atiad<id that if there be any meaning in them it has not yet been 
dl^overed. It is said, nowover, jby the Jesuits, that when this 
Distal god felt the approach of^ath, he called together his 
Ihidncipal disciple, and, contrary ^^e practices of other impious 
^^aqnages, whb,..w|atever blasphemies they * may have uttered 
their lives, usually betray some sense of religion at that 
J^naent, revealed to. them bis real opinions, which were, that 
all things had proceeded from nothing, and would return to 
nothii^ pnd that that ww te^ond of all their hopes. Tlus 
doctsii^, Kowever, was xio4 Wiilged to the world, or generally 
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received even by the Buddhists themselves; but it thenceforth 
became the secret or esoteric doctrine of the principal personages 
of the sect, who had therefore two systems of faith, one for s)iow 
and the other for use. Whence the Jesuits derived tliis story, 
M’hich bears all the i^arks of a modem fabrication, we have not 
been able to discover. If it be of Asiatic origin, it must be traced 
to the malignity of the Brahmins, who delight to brand the 
Buddhists with the name of Atheists; but we arc inclined to 
attribute to the reverend fathers, themselves the honour of the 
invention. • 

The doctrines of Buddhism are scarcely better known than its 
history. It appears*to recognise the e.Yistence of One Supreme 
God, but surrounds this fundamental dogma with an obscurity 
so dense, that though we appear to discover this truth in the 
midst of a thousand unsteady forms of error, our conviction is by 
no means-firm and unmitigated. This Supreme Being, operating 
in an incomprehensible way, has from all eternity produced' a 
material universe, which is in a perpetual state of destruction 
and renovation—now perishing by the agency of one element, 
and now by another. At each regeneration of the world, the 
earth and.its inhabitants issue forth perfect from the womb of 
Chaos, and a golden age, traces of which remain upon the ima¬ 
gination of inspired poets, prevails. The fields are covered... 
spontaneously by rich harvests and delicious fruits.; undying 
spring sheds its perfume and its tranquillity around; no storms 
agitate the air, no passions disturb the breast; in short, earth is 
perfectly beautiful, and man calm and happy. As time, how^ever, 
proceeds, it produces changes. Everything deteriorates by de¬ 
grees. The earth becomes subject to convulsions, man to vice; 
and when the universe touches upon a certain point in the great 
circle of eternity, the springs of destruction are put in motion, 
and the whole material system is hurled back into its primitive 
confusion. The Buddhists, how'ever, believe with Pythagoras, 
that V . 

’ “ AU tbings/sre but alteredy nothing dies, . 

But here and there th’ unbodied spirit fii^, .>. . ... 

And.lodges where it lights in m'^ or beast." 

Even the Godhft^ they imagine to be; ‘under the necessi| 
clothing itself periodically iii'iinaterial formsj, and.of passing i 
nally through new modes of existence. Tlj^sohls of men-. ||tay 
suppose to particles, separated fic^ibly from the gi^ 

fountain of ifid^lhce, and soiled by th^r’passage througlri^; 
Hence the of transmigration and purgatory, for the; 

‘ purifying of which, hj||^i^|tandiag its connec^jpn \yiiii 

letter, gravitates, if we may continually tovm^ the 
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great centre of being, where il is to be tiiiully al>sorbcd in ineffable 
beatitude. * 

This, so far as we can discover it, is the philosophical system 
of the Buddhists: the religion propagated among the people, by 
the ignorant bon/es, is u mass of mere fables and absurdities, 
unworthy of attention. Even in the midst of these extravagancies, 
however, there are discoverable truces of a more warm and ima¬ 
ginative creed than could have been created by the cold fancy of 
a Chinese. Their elysium, according to an ingenious but preju¬ 
diced writer, consists of fortified palaces, groves of trees produc¬ 
ing gems instead of fruit, lakes of pure and fragrant water with 
immense lotus-flowers floating upon their bosom, showers of 
sweet odours falling upon a laud of which the very dust is shin¬ 
ing goltl, myriads of birds of the mo!jt exquisite plumage, singing 
on trees of gold, with the most harmonious and ravishing notes, 
of a hundred thousand kinds. 'I'he same author discovers the 
oriental contempt for women, in the circumstance that female 
souls deserving of heaven are transformed into males before 
admission. But the Buddhists might by this mean merely to 
signify that beatified spirits have no sex—a doctrine, the germ 
of which is discoverable in the Holy Scriptures. 

Such are the religious systems which diffuse their influeiice 
■over this vaift empire, and which, with truly apostolical zeal, the 
missionaries of Christianity have endeavoured to subvert, to make 
room for the Gospel. The history of these pious attempts, 
w'hich upon the whole may be said to have been crowned with 
very eminent success, and to have laid the foundation of incalcu¬ 
lable advantages to the Chinese, we shall now enter into at sonic 
length. 

it has been supposed by many writers, but without sufficient 
authority, that Christianity .was first introduced into China by St. 
Thomas. The canon of the patriarch Theodosius speaks of the 
metropolitan of China, a title which,' when the Portuguese first 
landed on the coast of Malabar, was assumed by the Christian 
patriarch of Cochin. Arnobius reckons the Seres or Chinese 
among the nations that had embraced Christianity in his time; 
and could we believe, witli Deguignes, that the Chinese confound 
Christ with Fo, and the Indian asceUcs with the priests of Syria, 
we might trace the histoiyr of Chris^hity in China as far back as 

4 For a viore conipicle account of the Buddhist system, sec Colebrooke ** On the 
Philosophy of the Hincluos,’' Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i* p. 558 
Guigniaut, Religions de I’Anliquite, t. i. p. 285—308; and p. 653-^61, 
P. A. Bohien, De Buddimisiui Origioe et ^late, &,c. p. 40, An^i the History of 
Buddliisni^t^&y Mr. Upham, recently publi^Otf. 
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the middle of the first century of our era.* But the earliest event 
connected with the history of the Gospel in this country upon 
which the slightest degree of reliance can be placed, is the arrival 
of the JMestorian Olopen at Si-an-fou, in the year 635, during the 
reign of Thai-tsoung, the founder of the Thang dynasty. Olopen, 
who appears to have been a man of eminent virtue and abilities, 
was hospitably received and entertained by the Emperor himself, 
who granted him permission to erect a chnrch, and publish his 
opinions. Some writers imagine that Thai-tsoung became a 
convert to Christianity; but, as M. Remusat observes, the la*!- 
guage of the decree which he issued on , the occasion is rather that 
of a Chinese philosopher than of a Christian. The inscription of 
Si-an-fou, which purports to have been engraven in the year 781, 
contains a history of the chuiK^h founded by Olopen up to the date 
of the inscription itself. 

From the date of this inscription, the authenticity ot which has 
been a subject of great discussion,'}* no e\ent comiocted with the 
history of Christianity in China occurred, until the year 877, when, 
according to Abou-Scid-el-Hassan, one ol the Mohammedan tra¬ 
vellers, whose relations have been translated by Renaudot,!|! 
several Christians were killed at the taking of the city of Cumdan 
in that country. This circumstance, however, which certainly 
proves that our religion has been preached with some success in 
China previously to that period, is only a solitary ray flashing 
across the darkness which wraps round the feeble beginnings of 
Christianity in the ** farther East/* Rubrnquis, who, in 1253, 
w'as sent by St. Louis on a kind of embassy to Mangou, Great 
Khan of Tartary and Northern China, found severul Nestoriau 
Christians at the court of this prince, at Karakorom. The Khan 
enteitained the western missionaries during two months with 
princely hospitality., and by the aid qf an interpreter conversed 
with them familiarly upon the manners, riches, and religion of 
the Franks; but whep he -proceeded to require that they should 
dispute in his presence with the Nestorians, Ihe want of a com¬ 
petent interpretei^ neatly frustrated bis designs* 

The next mwsionary who penetrated into Cmha was Jiohannes 
a Montecorvino, Dr. Milne, palsied by, Mosheim and his au¬ 
thorities, describes the misaaon of tlfis friar as an Embassy of 

- m - -- ------- 1 -*- 

• Nouv. Mel. Aiittt. t. ii. p. 189. 

t Voltaire pronounced it to he a pious fraud, and Ijadroie and Dr. Milne seem to 
have viewed it in same light; M. Abel Remusat, on the rontrery, has vindicitted 
its genuineness with^ioneb ingenuity and some bitterness. His arguments have Wied 
tft convince us, and'we should doubt much that they had convinced himself. 

‘ t 'Ancieiines Rehpioni'des Indes et do ja Chine, p. 51. 

i M. Weiss, in Blogrtiph. Universelle^'^^XXidx* p. *47. 
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Ecclesiastics from Pope Nicolas IV. to Kublai Khan.* Mon- 
tecorvino appears to have left Europe alone, with apostolical 
simplicity, bearing letters from the Pope to several Eastern 
potentates, inlenrled to convei't them to Christianity. He travelled 
through Persia and India, and after sojourning long, and bap¬ 
tizing many converts in the latter country, advanced eastward, as 
far as Cathay, or Nortliern China, and took up his residence at 
Cainbalu, or Peking. He also found Nestoiians both in China 
and "Fartary. After remaining in the country for eleven years, 
deprived of all communication with Europe, he wrote an account 
of his labours to the Pope, informing him that he had erected 
several churclics, and converted upwards of six tliousand persons 
to Christianity. Clement V. who had now succeeded Nicolas in 
the papal chair, was so well satisfied w'ith the conduct of the 
missionary that ho created him archbishop of Cainbalu, where he 
died about the year 1330.t 

The labours of these early missionaries produced little or no 
result. The churches they erected fell to decay; their converts 
died, leaving no successors. An apostle was wanted, who, to 
the fervour of religious zeal, should unite knowledge and capa¬ 
city; and such an apostle did the Church find in the Jesuit 
Matthew Ricci. This able and zealous missionary was born at 
Macerata, in 1562. He was educated, and inspired with the 
desire of converting the heathen, by that distinguished preacher 
of the Gospel, Father Valigrian, whom a king of Portugal de¬ 
nominated the Apostle of the East.” Disdaining to rely upon 
an interpreter, or to be repelled by difficulties, however great. 
Father Ricci, and his companions. Fathers Roger and Pasio, un¬ 
dertook to penetrate the clumsy mysteries of the Chinese language; 
and the success, of Ricci, at least, was so complete, that it is 
probable no Mandarin in the empire understood his mother- 
tongue half so critically. Up to this period the missionaries had 
been accustomed to wear the dress of tlie bouzes, with whom they 
were generally confounded; but Father Ricci, on obtaining per¬ 
mission to visit the capital, threw o1^ the habit altogether, and 
appeared in the character of a learned man of the country, and 
thus greatly recommended himself to a people who pique them¬ 
selves upon their respect for the sciences. Still farther to flatter 
the vanity of the Chinese, the learned missionary constructed a 
map of the world, as vfe construct a toy for children, in which he 
placed their country, where they themselves suppose it to be, in 
the centre, with all the other regions of the earth surrounding it. 


* Betr(}.^ect, &c. p. 9. Mosheim, EcK^ast. Hist. vol. iW. p. 132. 

■f Noi.fr. Mol. Asiat. t. U. p. 198-~198. ’ 
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like satellites round a planet. This able and virtuous man died; 
at the age of fifty-eight^ in the year l6l0; and so great was the. 
respect in which he was held by the learned and scientific men of 
the capital that the principal persons among them attended his 
funeral procession, in which the crucifix was borne aloft in sight 
of the Pagan multitude. 

Father Ricci was succeeded by Father Adam Schall, a German 
Jesuit, who arrived in China in 1622. This missionary, equally 
indefatigable in the study of the severer sciences, and in the dis¬ 
charge of his apostolical duties, inspired the Chinese with oo 
profound a veneration for his character that, when he undertook 
the erection of a chUVeh at Si-’an-fou, w'here he usually resided, 
even the Heathen themselves contributed to defray the expense. 
Schall’s reputation quickly diffusing itself over the whole empire, 
he was at length invited to eburt, where he was employed, at first 
in conjunction with Father Rho, and afterwards alone, in the 
compilation of the Imperial Calendar. During the reigns* of 
three emperors, the first of the Ming dynasty, and the second and 
third of the Manchou, he filled this office with distinction; and 
by degrees rose to the rank of President of the Mathematical 
Tribunal, or, as the Chinese term it, ** Master of Abstruse 
Learning.” It is, moreover, related, that the first emperor of the 
reigning dynasty entertained so strong an affection for Father 
Schall, that he made it a rule to visit him at least four times in 
the year, on which occasions he would sit down familiarly on the 
missionary’s bed, and chat with him, or walk about admiring the 
church, or eating the fruit of the garden of the monastery. The 
Jesuit, meanwhile, was iiot forgetful of the interests of religion. 
He obtained an imperial decree authorizing the preaching of the 
Gospel; and the Chinese, who think and believe, as well as act, by 
authority, now began to make it a point of honour to be con¬ 
verted, and ffocked'so rapidly within the pale of the Church, that 
in fourteen years, viz. from 1650 to 1664, upwards of one liun- 
*dred thousand persons were baptized. In the midst, however, of 
this glorious train of success, the Emperor Chun-chi, the patron 
of Father Schall, died, and with him the hopes df the Christians. 
Khang-hi, Chun-chi’s successor, was an infant, and the Manda¬ 
rins who governed the empire during his minority, being inimical 
to Christianity, commenced a violent persecution against its pro¬ 
fessors. Of this persecution Father Schall was among the first 
victims. He was accused, and probably was guilty, of having 
attempted the conversion of the late emperor; and for this hein- 
ops offence, was condemned, after having been for some time in 
irons, to. be stijif^led, and cut into, ten thousand pieces, neither 
mqpsjhor less^ From putting ij^is sentence, no less ab^d than 
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unjust, into execution, the rulers of China were prevented by.a* 
•concurrence of extraordinary events—the appearance of a comet, 
an earthquake, and a conflagration by which four hundred apart¬ 
ments of the palace were consumed. These occurrences being 
regarded as the testimony of fleaven in favour of the prisoners, 
they were set at liberty; but as the comet disappeared from the 
sky, and no new earthquake or conflagration occurred, the Man- 
.dariiis again took courage, i c-captured their victim, and by various 
ingenious contrivances put an end to his existence in IfitiJ). 

The characters who have hitherto flgured on the scene have 
been Italians or Germans. liut from this dale forward French 
missionaries take the lead in the aflairs of Christianity in China. 
M. de Rhodes, returning from the East in ItioO, suggested to 
the court of Rome the importance of creating a native clergy, 
under the direction of Europeans, in all those countries where 
missions were established. The idea, it seems, had already oc¬ 
curred to the Pope, (Innocent X.) who consequently approved of 
the suggestion of Rhodes, and intimated a disposition to create 
him Bishop of Tonquin. The pious missionary, little ambitious 
of worldly honour, firmly rejected the proffered dignity, but zea¬ 
lously undertook to forward by the most strenuous exertions the 
religious designs of his Holiness. To accomplish his beneficent 
intentions, the co-operation of numerous individuals was necessary, 
and therefore the first step was to procure associates. Arriving 
in search of these at Paris, he there discovered twelve young men, 
some of whom were ecclesiastics, others secular students, who, 
under the direction of Father Bagot, a Jesuit, were training 
themselves up in the practice of the most rigid virtues, with the 
view’ of fitting themselves for undertaking the conversion of the 
Heathen. When these enthusiastic youths learned the nature of 
the enterprise in which Faftier Rhodes was en'gaged, and under¬ 
stood that it was sanctioned by the Pope, they ardently offered 
themselves as instruments for effecting the good w^ork, to he 
employed how and where his Holiness might think proper. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the crusade, as it may very properly be termed, 
against the idols of Paganism was not commenced until 1658. 
The see of St. Peter was at tfeat tinje under the government of 
Alexander VII., who, leartiing the eminent merit of M.«Lamotte- 
Lambert, councillor of jlhe Parliament of Rouen, and of M. Pallii, 
canon of Tours, created the former Bishop in partibns of Bery- 
tus, and Apostolical Vicar of Cochin China; and the latter. 
Bishop in partibm of Heliopolis, and Apostolical Vicar of Ton¬ 
quin. The Bishop of Berytus d^arted from Eufope, accompa¬ 
nied by several missionaries, in I^k); and, in 1662, was followed 
by th^ 'Bishop of Heliopolis, who in like manner had several in- 
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' fi^rior missionaries in his train. Before these adventurous and 
pious men left Paris for the distant and dangerous held of their 
labours, a number of their brethren, anxious to promote their de¬ 
signs, and to create them able and worthy successors and coadju¬ 
tors, united together, and formed themselves into an association 
denominated the Seminary of Foreign Missions, which was en¬ 
trusted with the management of the business of the Society for 
converting the Heathen. 

This seminary, however, was not completely organized before 
the year at which period M. de Ste. Thcrese, titular 

Bishop of Babylon,* happening to be at Paris, where he possessed 
several houses, bestowed them upon the seminary. Louis XIV. 
now formaiiv authorized the formation of the societv, and the 
acquisition of houses; and to the funds left by tlie Bisho])S of 
Berytus and Heliopolis, added the sum of fifteen thousand livres 
per annum. The seminary obtained at the same time the app/o- 
bation of Cardinal Chigi, the Pope’s legate in France, and of the 
Archbishop of Paris; but these great dignitaries of the church do 
not appear to have contributed any thing to its funds. 

This pious association, which is still in being, consists of a 
superior and several directors, who are charged with the instruc¬ 
tion and maintenance of such ecclesiastics as are intended to 
preach the gospel in the East. Its revenues are derived from the 
royal bounty and the extensive charity of private individuals; and 
in general suffice for the maintenance of the pupils, the ordinary 
expenses of the establishment, and the outfit of the missionaries. 
The society likewise supplies its agents w'ith such things as are 
necessary fur the proper celebration of the Catholic W'orship; as 
vases, linen for the altars, oruariients, objects and works of piety, 
lituigical, theological and classical books; and in addition to all 
these, bestows upon every newly-electhd bishop about one thou¬ 
sand francs, for the purchase of church plate. It, moreover, 
sends annually to each bishop, about one thousand francs, and 
about five hundred to every missionary. One thousand francs are 
also forwarded, annually, to every separate missionary establish¬ 
ment, to provide, against unforeseen expenses. 

Each mission possesses a bishdp in partibus, an apostolical 
vicar, aiidjn most instances an assistant bishop. To these are 
generally added several European and nafiive priests, catechists, 
and students; of whom some study in the schools and colleges, 
while others, personally attached to the missionaries or the native 
priests, accompany them in their joiirueyings, assist them in tlieir 
-duties, and ro^ve from tlieni, or from some catecliist, such in- 
strpction as may fit them in th^ course of time to become cate¬ 
chists or priests themselves. \ 
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There are two speciea ot‘ catechists in these missions: one 
fixed, the other ambulatorj. Of these, the former consists for* 
the most j>art of married men or widowers, selected for their vir¬ 
tues and their knowledge of Christianity. The principal duties 
of these men are, to preside on Sundays and other occasions in 
the assemblies of their brethren; to read, to exhort, to explain to 
their congregations the festivals, fasts, and other observances pre¬ 
scribed by the Church. They are also entrusted with the power 
of baptizing new-born children, whether of Christian or Pagan 
parents, and adults in peril of death. These catechists also visit 
the sick; and it is their duty to see that, at Christian funerals, 
nothing is permitted contrary to tlie laws and ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church. The travelling catechists live iu celibacy as 
long as they perform this duty, which ednsists in aiding the mis¬ 
sionaries in the instruction of neophytes, catechumens and infi¬ 
dels. Sometimes they accompany the missionaries in their jour¬ 
neys, and at others visit in their stead distant missions, catechising, 
instructing, exhorting and consoling the afBicted. In several 
eastern missions there are convents of turns, who, without being 
cloistered, live the usual life of their order, and practise the 
greatest austerity. Many of them, indeed, are thought iu this 
respect to equal their European sisters. There are thirty of these 
convents in Tonquin, each containing from twelve to forty nuns; 
but the rigour of the laws of China has hitherto prevented the 
missionaries from erecting convents in that country. Still there 
is a considerable number of nuns, who, like the holy women of 
the first ages of the church, live in a state of virginity in the midst 
of their families, exercising such duties of piety and benevolence 
as become their sex. Some of these ladies have instituted schools 
for the instruction of girls in their religious duties. 

Notwithstanding the yibours and resources of the seminary, 
the French missionaries did not immediately obtain the ascen¬ 
dancy ill China. The person wim succeeded Father Schall in bis 
astronomical and religious duties, was Ferdinand Verbicst, a na¬ 
tive of Bruges, who arrived in the empire iu 1659* ^vas 
entrusted, like his predecessors, with the compilation of the Jm 
perial Calendar; and, in addition to this, had the honour of 
initiating the emperor Kang^hi in the mysteries of the mathe¬ 
matics. This prince, who did not disdain to acquires knowledge 
from an European foreigner, was so highly pleased with VerbiesFs 
method of teaching, that, to render unnecessary the intervention 
of an interpreter, he caused tlie missionary to study the Tartar 
language, the only one apparently in which the imperial pupil 
had made any proficiency. From day to day the duties of the 
missionary diverged more widei^ from their religious character, 
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until, in 1681, tliey included the superintendance of a cannon> 
fo.undry. Notwithstanding the little congruity of such an occu¬ 
pation with his sacred calling, and the ignorance and malice of' 
the workmen, who were desirous of defeating all his views, Ver- 
biest succeeded in his extraordinary task, and had at length the 
satisfaction of presenting to the emperor a park of artillery, con¬ 
sisting of three hundred pieces. At tliis new proof of ingenuity, 
Kang-hi could not repress his delight. He look off a robe of 
costly furs from his shoulders, and presented it, together with his 
under-robe, to the missionary, as a mark of his imperial favoui, 
and shortly after conferred upon him a title of honour. The last 
advantage which Father Verbiest procured for the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity, was obtaining from Kang-hi an order for the admission of 
Lecomte and his companions into China. Shortly after this, and 
before his brethren arrived in the capital, he died, deeply regret¬ 
ted by the emperor, who caused him to be intened with extra¬ 
ordinary pomp and magnificence. 

In the year J68.5, Lecomte, Visdeloii, Oerbilloii, Tachard, Fon- 
teiiey, and Bouvet, left France for the east. After remaining for 
some time at Siam, where Tachard took up liis permanent resi¬ 
dence, and laid the foundation of his fame, they piocecded to 
China, where they arrived in two years and a half fi om the time 
of their quitting France. Being now favoured by the emperor, 
and consequently respected by the people, the missionaries dis¬ 
persed themselves over the empire, and vigorously prosecuted the 
work pf conversion. Gerbillon and Bouvet remained at Peking; 
Lecomte resided at Chen-si; Fonteney at Nanking. Each of 
these men became celebrated for his literary productions, and 
has left a reputation behind him which time w ill not speedily ob¬ 
literate. To give, however, any account of their works, though 
the task might be agreeable and not altogether unprofitable, 
would require more ^pace than could at present be s[>ared; they 
were moreover succeeded by many other missionaries,—Couplet, 
Pareiinin, Premarc, Gaubil, Amiot, Cibot,—possessing equal, 
and in some instances, superior claims to consideration; and 
their number, and the very extent and importance of their la¬ 
bours, must be our apology for appearing to pass them over with 
neglect. 

The labours of these illustrious preachers, many of them dis¬ 
tinguished, according to a testimony above all suspicion,^ for 
their personal virtues, ardent zeal, steadfastness, and fortitude, 
greatly advanced the cause of Christianity, which, from being 
prefessed, as it was at first, by a few’ uneducated peasants, gra- 
- --- 
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duaHy found its way among tlie Mandarins, and began at length 
to shed its benignant influence even in the palaces of royalty it- ' 
self. When, however, the .lesuits, by judiciously yielding to cir¬ 
cumstances, and accommodating themselves to the character of 
the people, were proceeding rapidly and surely to lay the foun¬ 
dations of a Christian church in China, other religious orders, 
and particularly the Dominicans, envying their success, and the 
glory they had acquired, hastened to the scene of action, and by 
ihe intrigues, bickerings, and divisions which they created, did 
more to prejudice the cause of religion than all the opposition 
and persecutions of the heatlicn. Instead of uniting together to 
<liffij.se around them the blessings of divine truth, and those, pure 
moral habits, and benevolenl feelings which are the invariable 
fruits of it, the missionaries now began to contend among them- 
s(.lves, first, about a term proper to be applied to the Deity, then 
about the rites of sacrifice annually performed by the Chinese at 
lh5 tombs of their ancestors, &c. To terminate these disputes, 
the Church of Home, apparently sensible of tlic error it had com¬ 
mitted in allowing other monastic orders to interfere with what 
should have been left to the Jesuits, now sent out legates com¬ 
missioned to iaunch the tliiinders of the Vatican against the 
n fiaetory and disobedient. Dissension, however, had spread too 
widely l(> be eradicated by such means. Some eluded, others 
defied, the authority of the church; and the result was fatal to 
the mission. Tlic Pagans, witnessing the iudectmt conduct of 
the missionaries, imbibed a strong prejudice, mingled with con¬ 
tempt, against the religion they professed, and eagerly took occa¬ 
sion upon the sliglitcst pretexts to persecute and destroy them. 
It now became a matter of the greatest difficulty to obtain per¬ 
mission to enter the country; and, by degrees, this difficulty 
amounted to impossibility. It then became necessary to elude 
the laws, tc creep into the empire by stealth*; or, committing a 
slight crime in order to effect much good, to bribe the officers of 
police, and thus purchase permission to pass the frontiers. 

At this period, wheu Christianity was under the ban of the 
law, and when its professors were confcH^nded with the despicable 
ascetics of Hindoostan, or, with tke rebel native sect of the 
** White Lily,” the mission into th^ province of Setchuen, the 
history of wiiicli is minutely detailed in the NouveMes Letlres 
Eflifianie'S, now before us, was undertaken. Tiic history of the 
previous attempts to propagate the doctrines of Christianity in 
this province may be soon told. The Gospel was first preached 
in Setchuen about the beginning of the seventeenth century: but 
during the wars and commotions attending the conquest of the 
cnipiie- by the Tartars, which raged with peculiar violence in tliis 
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province, where, for many years, the lands lay uncultivated, and 
' the cities were deserted, the inconsiderable number of converts 
that had been made were either dispersed, or entirely destroyed. 
M. Artus, of Lyons, consecrated at Canton in l699> was the first 
apostolical vicar of Setchuen; but this missionary, being com¬ 
pelled to return to Europe before he had visited the intended 
field of his labours, sent in his stead Messrs. Basset, Balluere, 
Appiani, and Mullener, who may therefore be regarded as the 
apostles of this province. On the arrival of these priests, in 1702, 
they found that a faint ray of Gospel light had already penetrated 
through the Pagan atmosphere of Setchuen; a few Christians, 
baptized by the Jesuits in the province of Hou-quaiig, having 
settled with their families in this part of the country. Their first 
campaign, as it may truly l;e called, was not of long duration; 
for, no sooner had they effected the conversion of a few of the 
idolaters, and begun, in spite of the innumerable hardships they 
endured, to entertain the hope that their labours would uot be 
fruitless, tliau they were all, with the exception of M. Appiani, 
who was retained in irons, driven out of the province by an order 
of the em})eror, in 1707. M. Mullener, afterwards bishop of 
Myriopolis, returned to Setchuen in 1712, having also under his 
spiritual jurisdiction the province of Hou-quaiig. With the aid 
of a small number of missionaries, and a few native priests, he 
effected a considerable number of conversions, and died in the 
year 1743. I'he missionary by whom he was succeeded died in 
the course of a year; and M. Martillat, who next had the spiri¬ 
tual government of the province confided to him, was quickly 
driven out of the country by ill health. In 174G, a violent per¬ 
secution against the Christians was commenced, atid missionary 
after iiiissiouary was either elevated to the rank of a martyr, or 
driven beyond the frontiers of the einpjre by the political tempest. 

In the year 1769, M. Pettier was ordained Bishop of Agatho- 
poHs, and Apostolical Vicar of Setchuen; and from that moment 
may be dated the commencement of the flourishing period of the 
mission, and the triumph of the Gospel in this province. On his 
arrival, the number of Christians did not exceed four thousand, 
who were instructed and confirmed in the faith by four native 
priests. He had very soon the satbfaction, however, to observe 
the efficacy of his ministry; for, in the space of a single year, 
their number already amounted to ten or twelve thousand; and 
before the deadi of this excellent prelate, which took place in 
1792, the number of Christians in his diocese had increased to 
upwards of twenty-five thousand. 

We have already alluded to the stealthy manner in which the 
missionaries are constrained to insinuate themselves into China; 
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and have ntore than once spoken in general terms of the perse- 
^cution to which they are exposed in that coaiitry from the stupid 
fears, and more than barbarian cruelty, of the government. We 
shall now descend to particulars; and for the purpose of at once 
throwing light upon the character of the Chinese, and the position 
of those devoted men who labour to enlighten them, shall give a 
condensed narrative of the adventures of a single missionary, and 
of tliat extraordinary rebellion, which, in 1790, had nearly in¬ 
volved the Christians of China in utter destruction. The letters 
from which we extract the following account, though they con¬ 
tain much that is valuable, are far from being generally interest¬ 
ing ; as they arc, for the greater part, filled with perpetual repe¬ 
titions, digressions of tedious and disproportionate length, and 
details altogether trivial. We confine ourselves to what appears 
to be interesting. 

.The missionary whose adventures we are about to describe, 
arrived on the coast of China in 1767. Before him lay that vast 
and mysterious country, stretching like a dark cloud along the 
edge of the horizon, which, for more than a thousand years, had 
been closed against the approach of strangers;* where the bones 
of martyrs lay whitening at the feet of idols; where monstrous 
systems of error chained down the mind, and kept it grovelling 
in the dust; and where, perhaps, the fires were then burning, in 
which his own body was to be consumed. Above this vale of 
bitterness, how'ever, heaven opened its golden portals to his view; 
and, ill the secret recesses of his conscience, a still small voice, 
not to be silenced by earthly terrors, urged him on like destiny 
to meet the unknown form of fate which might await him ou the 
shore. 

The Cerberuses which guard the entrance to this region of in¬ 
tellectual night, are found, in the shape of custom-house officers, 
at every port and frontier town in the empire. Those at Macao, 
with true European negligence, W'ere easily eluded; but when 
the missionary approached the custom-house of Canton, situated 
at Fou-xan, about twenty-one miles farther inland than that city, 
he experienced considerable difficulty. On entering the empire 
he had placed himself under the protection of several native 
. Christians, who now accompanied him on his journey, and par¬ 
ticipated in his dangers. Of these persons some, nofOviiig in ad¬ 
vance of the missionary, had already arrived at the town, in com¬ 
pany with a native priest, in order to provide a barge for him and 
his companions,—travelling in China being chiefly performed by 
water,—and to secure the effects of the mission. The master of 


' Tlic Missionaries were not at lime permitted ^ law to enter China. 
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the vessel in which they had arrived, who knew the nature of their 
enterprise, and the extent of the dangers to which they were ex¬ 
posed, left them on the river, while he went to inform their 
friends in the town of their arrival. During his absence, which 
was of considerable duration, their apprehensions of being dis¬ 
covered increased every minute; and to add still more to their 
terrors, a boat filled with soldiers at length made up to them, to 
examine what they had on board. Both the missionary and his 
native Christian companions lay concealed under mats: and, i", 
searching the boat, one of the soldiers, lifting up the mats, saw 
the European face tor face. He must necessarily have differed 
but little from the Chinese in complexion, for the sight of him 
appears to have excited no particular suspicion in the soldier, 
w’ho, dropping the mat again upon him, j:ontinued to rummage 
about the barge, as if rather in search of contraband goods than 
missionaries. The Christians, however, who considered them¬ 
selves to be discovered, now began to fear that their fate was 
sealed; but, in fact, the soldiers had come upon them too sud¬ 
denly even to allow them time to be disconcerted. They inquired 
who the strangers were; and the master of the barge’s son told 
.them some falsehood, with which they were satisfied. Had these 
soldiers examined the matter rigorously, their ruin would have 
been inevitable; for, besides that an old Chinese Christian, at the 
other end of the boat, trembled like a leaf, and thus betrayed his 
fears, the air of concealment and secresy in which the whole party 
were wrapped, was of itself sufficient to excite suspicion. After 
keeping them, how'cver, for some time in apprehension and un¬ 
certainty, the soldiers departed. Still the river was covered with 
a number of small vessels, the crew's of which, as they sailed up 
and down the stream, closely scrutinized their barge, and every 
moment renew'ed their terrors. The master of the barge, beidg 
informed upon his return of what had happened, again hasten^ 
back to the citv, to consult wdth their friends. The situation of 
their affairs appearing to be nearly desperate, it was determined, 
as a last resource, to hazard a bold step.; and, accordingly, one 
of the Christians of the city coming dowm to the river, caused 
them to land, and leading them aw'ay towards the fields, to deceive 
those w'ho had seen them disembark, conducted them through 
narrow w'a}/^ thronged with people, where they were every mo¬ 
ment in danger of being detected, at length brought them back 
to the river, and put them into another vessel, and thence into 
their former place of concealment. 

By this means they contrived to escape the first danger; after 
which, sailing up the river for twelve days, in crmtinual peril and 
alarm, they arrived at the city of Chao-cheoii. Here, to increase 
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t|ieir apprehensions, they learned that, a few days before, a Jesuit, 
who was also making his way into the empire, had been discovered 
'^•.aiid arrested; and had only been suffered to escape by paying to 
the soldiers and ciistomdiouse officers a bribe of four thousand 
piastres. This circumstance, which disclosed to the Chinese the 
fact that Europeans could afford to distribute bribes, only ren¬ 
dered the guardians of the empire more vigilant, that they might 
turn their treachery to better account—for the supreme God of 
this nation is money. In order the more effectually to escape 
from the fangs of these Hesperian dragons, the missioiiary and 
his companions were advised to fust, which they did with the 
greatest success; hungry persons, like the possessors of Gyges^s 
ring, being naturally invisible. To aid, however, the effect of 
their fasting, bribery was next resorted to; and the omnipotence 
of money, like the Venus of Virgil, spread a cloud around our 
moderu ** pins /Eneas’’ and his companions, which enabled them 
to pass unseen, or unmolested, into thcady/a of the celestial em¬ 
pire. Still it was judged prudent that they should descend from 
their bark, and stroll about the country, while the custom-house 
harpies of Cliao-cheou were paying it their formal visit. In the 
evening they returned, reimbarked, and continued their voyage 
up the stream, the scene changing suddenly from a warm to a 
cold country:— 

** Wc now,’’ says the missionary, “ left our old vessel, and getting on 
board another, entered the gorges of the mountains, where the cold was 
so intense that, for four days and nights, the boatmen were unable pro¬ 
perly to perforin their duty. 'I'hc vessel being open on all sides, the hail 
and snow poured in upon us, and made us feel all the rigours of winter. 
At the end of the four days, however, the cold began to abate, and we 
reached a part of the way where it was necessary to leave the barge and 
travel on foot. 'I'lic road over which we travelled was formed of rough 
blocks of marble, thrown ^getlicr at random; and these being much 
worn, were now rendered doubly slippery by the thi^w.” 

This road lying over a mountain, and not being more than 
three feet wide, at the same time that it was rough, slippery, and 
thronged with people, was inconceivably fatiguing to the travel¬ 
lers, already exhausted by their previous toils, vigils, and anxiety. 
To add to their misery, one of tiieir guides, unmindful or careless 
of the danger they incurred, led the whole party into a small inn, 
crowded with people, every one of whom was an enemy, and 
gifted with more than American curiosity and impertinence. By 
a hasty but cautious retreat they escaped this peril, and, after 
similar dangers and deliverances, arrived in the course of a few 
weeks at the province of Setchuen, whither they w'ere journeying. 
Upon reaching the spot, on which they were to plant tne standard 
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of their religion, or wreathe their brows with the crown of mar¬ 
tyrdom, they had the gratification to be met and welcomed by 
one of their own countrymen; but this worthy man had been so 
long absent from France, that he had forgotten its language, and 
as often as he attempted to speak, mingled scraps of Latin and 
Chinese with his mother-tongue. For four or five days after their 
arrival they gave themselves up to secular pleasures, and rejoiced 
in the company of their friends; but as missionaries do not travel 
in search of earthly delights, the pious fathers very quickly sepa¬ 
rated, the old to their labours of conversion, and the young to 
the places where they might most rapidly acquire that language 
which was to serve fts their principal instrument. For this pur¬ 
pose, each missionary, on his arrival in the empire, is placed in a 
Chinese family, where the language of the country only is spoken. 

It will be remembered that a Christian missionary in China, 
being introduced into the country contrary to the laws, which 
prohibit the ingress of all strangers, is generally in danger of 
being apprehended, and imprisoned, banished, or put to death. 
It is therefore necessary that he should live in concealment, more 
or less complete, in proportion as the laws are more or less 
rigorously administered. When a province happens, for ex¬ 
ample, to be governed by a mandarin of mild character, the mis¬ 
sionaries come forth from their hiding places, visit their fiocks, 
preach, baptize, and carry on controversies with the pagans with 
little or no apprehension. On the arrival of a iu‘w governor of a 
ditferent stamp, the landscape darkens, the tempest of persecution' 
sweeps over the country, and the showers with which it moistens 
the earth are showers of blood. To avoid detection, the mission¬ 
aries suddenly disappear from society, and bury themselves in the 
caverns of the mountains, in wells excavated beneath the houses 
of their proselytes, or in the solitary depths of forests. On some 
occasions, pits are sunk in the floors of' the houses, and the en¬ 
trance being carefully covered over, fires are lighted upon them. 
In these damp, dreary, subterraneous abodes, the reverend fathers 
read their prayers and eat their food by the light of a lamp. On 
one occasion a Jesuit remained almost hermetically sealed in a 
hole, in an obscure part of the house, for a whole month,'* unable,*' 
as he quaintly observes, " to cough or spit,” lest he should be 
overheard hy the pagan portion of the family, who were going in 
and out all day. M. de Saint Martin, bishop of Caradra, was 
once compelled to take refuge at midnight in a forest filled with 
tigers; wnere he contrived, however, to strike a light, and thus 
save4 .hknself from being devoured. On another occasion a mis- 
sio^Bi^y concealed himself all day in a deep stream, filled with 
stones. 
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. To explain the reason wli}' Christianity is thus persecuted in 
China,* it is necessary to remark that it is .there confounded with 
' ti singular heresy which has long prevailed in the empire; the 
professors of which, uniting the love of freedom, or, at least, of 
national independence, with motives of religion, are desirous of 
expelling their Tartar conquerors, and of restoring the throne to 
the old Chinese royal family. This sect, denominated Pe~lien~ 
kiao, or, ** the white water-lily,” has in fact existed for many cen¬ 
turies in China, and appears to be an oifshoot from the great 
Buddhist trunk.f It is difficult to decide whether its followers 
differ in their religious opinions from the other Buddhists, and, if 
they do, in what their differences consist, the accounts of the mis¬ 
sionaries being evidently founded upon the odious reports of their 
enemies, wfio seem to think nothing too execrable to be im¬ 
puted to them. As far as we can discover, they appear to expect 
the advent of a political Messiah, who, expelling out the brutal 
Tartars, and restoring the crowm to a native prince, may confer 
peace and happiness upon tlic empire. It is also said that they 
anxiously look forward to another avatar, or incarnation of Fo 
(Buddha), whose appearance is to be accompanied by the return 
of the golden age. Like all other secret societies, tlicy are ac¬ 
cused of believing and practising the most horrible and contra¬ 
dictory things: they are said to abstain from all intemperance, 
and yet to be at the same time guilty of those abominations which 
intemperance and sensuality alone produce; their creed and their 
rites are affirmed to be unknown; yet their secret meetings are 
described as occasions of committing those ineffable impurities 
which are thought to have polluted the worship of Priapus, 
Mithra, and Isis. 

It is with this ancient and patriotic, however impure/ sect, 
which, from the period of the conquest of China by the Mongols 
to the present moment, hAs never ceased to aim, at least, at the 
expulsion of foreigners and tyrants from their country, that the 
Christians are confounded; afid in the rebellion which broke out 
in Setchuen, in 1790, and was attended with very extraordinary 
circumstances, several converts to Christianity were undoubtedly 
implicated. Of this rebellion, one of the most important that 
has arisen in the Chinese empire for many centuries, little beyond 
vague rumour has hitherto been circulated in Europe j the work 

* From a Chinese prodamation issued at liifaicao,. in 1785, we discover another 
reason why' the Missionaries and their converts vrere persecuted : it appears that each 
Chinese dhristian priest received from the Propaganda a pension of four hundred and 
£% livres per annum; and that this circumstance coming to the knowledge of the go¬ 
vernment, caused it to consider all these priests as spies in the pay of the court of 
Rome.—Nouvelles Leltres Edifiantes, &c. tom. ii. p. 105—145. 

f See the old Lettres Edifiantes et enrieuses, tom. xxiv. p. 145. ed. 1781. 
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before us, however, supplies materials for a curious history of 
^his popular movement, of w^hich, as they at once throw light 
upon the spirit and character of the Chinese government and 
people, and the position of the missionaries in that distant coun¬ 
try, we shall here avail ourselves. 

About the latter end of the year 1700, two bonzes of the Tao- 
szee sect formed the bold design of cutting oft* the reigning em¬ 
peror, assassinating the 'Fartars, and seizing on the government. 
A young man, represented as of low birth and dissolute manners, 
was chosen to be placed upon the throne; and an astrologer, '..'ho 
gained his livelihood by fortune-telling, having cast his nativity, 
and found that, accoiding to the aspect of the stars, he was born 
to empire, and would quickly rise to the lofty eminence marked 
out for him by destiny, the two bonzes laid aside alT doubt and 
hesitation, and actively emplbyed themselves in sowing the seeds 
of rebellion. 13y their advice the future emperor assumed the 
name of Chou, together with a surname indicating his descent 
frojn an emj)eror of the Ming dynasty, the race of princes which 
immediately preceded that now reigning. The daring and im¬ 
portant project was now disclosed to a number of rich and super¬ 
stitious men in oftice, who, dazzled by the magnificent promises 
of the bonzes, and secretly discontented w'ith their foreign rulers, 
not only entered zealously into the conspiracy, and supplied 
funds for conducting it, but also by their weight and influence 
led many others to follow their example. The enthusiasm of the 
conspirators increased with their numbers and wealth. The in¬ 
fection spread on all sides. As was the case in the time of our 
own civil wars, men sold their estates, their furniture, their 
houses, or mortgaged them for .inconsiderable sums, and were 
but t6o happy when the bonzes condescended to accept their 
money. In return, however, the bonzes bestowed titles and 
oftices on the most generous; exeinp\ed others from the fines 
and exactions which would inevitably ensue upon the success of 
the impending revolution; and, in addition, imparted to all cer¬ 
tain signs, designed to protect them from the violence and slaugh¬ 
ter to which those who had not contributed were to be exposed. 
Still more .to inspirit and elevate the conspirators, a rumour was 
politicly and extensively circulated, that seven provinces would 
raise the ij^andard of independence at the same moment; and 
that according to' the most positive and well-founded calculations, 
the revolution would be completed, the Tartars subdued and ex¬ 
pelled, and the new emperor fully established in his authority, in 
the s^ace of three years. By these means the number of the 
conspirators quickly became formidable, and several Christians, 
deluded, like the rest of their countrymen, by the brilliant promises 
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of the bonzes, threw off their allegiance to their sovereign, and 
united with the rebels. The bishop of Caradra, in narrating the. 
'events of this rebellion, is anxious to have it believed that, although 
many of his flock were evidently implicated in the guilt of the 
bonzes, they were by no means actuated, like their pagan neigh¬ 
bours, by the desire of distinction or wealth, but in their con¬ 
ferences with the chiefs of the insurgents merely stipulated for 
the free exercise of their religion. But this interpretation of the 
matter is not supported by the general tenour of his own relation. 
The first Christian that entered the ranks of the rebels was, be 
informs us, an unsuccessful gambler, who, having lost the whole 
of his property, without at the same time acquiring a philo¬ 
sophical contempt for wealth, was impelled by his cupidity and 
ambition to try the event of a revolution. This individual be¬ 
longed to a very rich and distinguished family, most of the mem¬ 
bers of ubich bad been previously deluded by the chief of the 
boAzes, who usually resided in their house; aud, by their example 
and arguments, he was also induced to become the host of the 
bonze, who rewarded him for his hospitality with the promise of 
a rich maiidarinship. Being himself indigent, he applied to his 
Christian friends, and by the aid of his brother, who had been 
ten years a Christian, he not only raised the sums of which he' 
stood in need, but moreover contrived to bring about an interview 
between his co>rciigionists and the bonze, in which the parties ap¬ 
pear to have come to a perfect understanding. When, hoWever, 
the Christians proceeded to attempt the conversion of the bonze, 
the wily or dissolute pagan professed the greatest indifference 
respecting religious matters, the regulation of which he appeared 
extremely willing to relinquish to them, acknowledging frankly 
that he was a priest only in. dress and appearance, and for the 
purpose of humouring the prejudices of the people. With this 
bold hypocrite the Christians nevertheless united, after expressing 
a desire to consult the missionaries. upon the subject, which was 
over-ruled by the gambler. As we are not in possession of the 
Chinese account of this transaction, we cannot determine whether 
in reality the missionaries were privy or not to the designs of the 
bonzes : M. de Saint Martip, of course, denies all participation 
and knowledge of them; .bdjt, ^nsidering the terms upon which 
he lived with his Chinese converts, and„the influence he possessed • 
over their minds, his testimony is scarcely credible. 

However, arms were fabricated, sdl^iers enlisted, standards 
made, and officers to command the troops selected. The gene- 
ralissimo, a magistrate of some eminence, who had formerly been ‘ 
a biitcher^ was closely connected with the Christians, perhaps a, 
conyei^t. At least two of his daughters, and more than half of 

VOL. V. NO. X. I. i* 
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his family, professed the Catholic faith. ' New-year*s eve, when 
,the Chinese usually indulge in all niaiincy of debauchery, was ^ 
fixed upon for the execution of the plot—on that night, the Tar*-" 
tars, and the chief mandarins of the capital, were to be massacred. 
Already a great number of rufiians, who'were lo perpetrate this 
preliminary crime, had been introduced into the city, where they 
were now prowling about, mixing with the crowd, elbowing theit 
victims, making themselves acquainted with the features they 
were to mutilate, and with, the heads they were to scatter about 
in the dust. To avoid all possibility of discovery, these assa'isins 
wore no arms for the present. Their weapons were concealed in 
coffins, and buriefi in different parts of the environs of the city. 
To make all the members of this vast conspiracy, which amounted 
to not less than fifty thousand men, acquainted vidth the designs of 
the leaders, a place of general rendezvous was appointed in a lofty 
and solitary range of mountains, distant about u day and a half s 
journey from the capital. Thither, at stated periods, the assassins 
repaired from their various haunts in the province; and it is said 
that a body of twenty thousand men continually remained united, 
and in arms, upon the spot. 

As the numbers and confidence of the conspirators increased, 
their prudence diminished, and they no longer concealed their 
designs. In Uie bazaars, and other public places, nothing was 
spoken of but the approaching revolution; and the soldiers, being 
themselves initiated in the mysteries of rebellion, suffered the 
people freely to express their feelings and opinions. The go¬ 
vernment, ignorant of the working of the popular mind, remained 
tranquil on,the mouth, as it were, of the opening vQlcano. And 
until within five days of the moment fixed upon for the exccutioiv 
of the plot, M. de Saint,Martin also remained, he says, unac- 
,qiiainted with the designs of the rebels, and the movements of his 
converts. At tliat time two Christians from a neighbouring dis¬ 
trict, where the agitation of the public mind was still greater tlian 
in his own vicinity, came to disclose to their bishop the fact that 
a revolt was to take place, but without confessing that they them¬ 
selves were to take an active part in.it. It afterwards appeared, 
however, that their chief motive for visiting the place was to col¬ 
lect, contributions from their bre^tbri^ii, they themselves having 
already contributed. '^Tlie bishop, it seems, suspecting that they 
' were guilty, sharply rebuked them; but they denied the fact, and 
shifted off. the accusation upon the gamb^r already mentioned, 
and his brother. The bishop was nevertheless convinced of their 
being implicated in the plot, and, enlarging on the wickedness 
and enormity of rebellion, counselled them to atone for, one crime 
l^^^nuiittnig one still greater, viz. betraying their ^sodates by 
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'disoovering the conspiracy to the government. His advice came 
too late; they had been-anticipated by*-the pagans, M'ho hadr 
already disclosed the fatal secret to the govenimeiit, and in all 
probability accused them of being among the guilty. 

The plot was first discovered to the government by n tailor, 
who had been employed to make the imperial garments. Other 
pagans, terrified by preparations for a human sacrifice, which, it 
was rumoured, the conspirators were about to oiler up to their 
colours, also denounced the rebels, indicated their place of ren¬ 
dezvous, and procured soldiers to be sent to verify their accusa¬ 
tion. Arms, standards, and thirty of the conspirators were taken; 
and these, being put to the torture, discovered the names of their 
accomplices. The intended emperor, who was next day arrested, 
had moreover a list of the principal conspirators about bis person. 
It is curious to observe the effect vihich the mere anticipation of 
’sovereign power, and the transitory homage of a rebel camp, 
produced upon the character of this man: when conducted into 
the presence of the mandarins, before whom it is customary for 
accused persons to kneel, this incipient king disdainfully refused 
to submit to the degrading practice; ^nd observed, in a fierce, 
intimidating tone—** An emperor bends not his knees before his 
subjects: in a few days I will teach you to respect me! ** This 
boldness, whether genuine or feigned for the purpose, had the 
desired effect. The dwarf-minded Mandarins, accustomed to 
tremble before the very shadow of royalty, w'ere awed by this 
menace, and without inflicting the usual torture, dismissed the 
rebel to his prison. 

Ill the meanwhile, troops were despatched in all directions, in 
search of the fugitive conspirators; and a rumour was widely and 
industriously circulated, that the Christians had revolted. Amidst 
the terror and uncertainty- of such moments, the most improbable 
reports gain credit; but (hrough the benevolent interference of 
the chief Mandarin of the province, it was deterutiued that, 
although the Christians might be examined secretly respecting 
the revolt, they should not be molested on account of their reli¬ 
gion. The missionaries, however, accustomed to be persecuted 
on the slightest pretexts^ an^ ignomnt of the merciful disposition 
of the government, were thrown into a state of the greatest alarm; 
and the aspect of things ardfin'd them perfectly Justified^heir fears. 
The multitude, at once timid and cruel, were now excited by in- 
.definite apprehensions to a state of frenzy, and discovering mur¬ 
der and rebellion in the mere entertaining of heterodox opinions, 
roamod about, like a troop of hungry and howling jackals, cursing 
ffie Christians, tearing down the symbols of their worship, and 
replacing them by, the objects of their own stupid superstition. 

L L 2 
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To these outrages the greater number submitted with patience; 
but some, irritated by the insults of the pagans, and burning to 
evince their religious zeal, resisted their enemies, and even pro-' 
ceeded so far as to cast down the emblems of idolatry, and set up 
those of Christianity in their stead. Being ignorant that many 
of their brethren were in reality among the conspirators, they re¬ 
proached the Pagans with rebellion; at the same time defying 
them to point out a single Christian among the prisoners ^ while 
the number of the bonzes apprehended and in chains was so great 
that their very convents were deserted. Their confidence, how¬ 
ever, soon vanished. The camp of tlie rebels was attacked and 
carried; and the Mandarin who commanded on the occasion, 
from the same motive which induced Pompey to destroy unread, 
the papers of Sertorius, delivered up the camp, the provisions, 
the arms, and papers of thfe conspirators to the flames. Phe 
government, in fact, dreaded to discover the names and number 
of the guilty. It was satisfied with apprehending and cutting*bfF 
the Icsidcrs* 

Among the persons arrested, it was quickly discovered that a 
great number were Christians; and from this circumstance it was 
clearly foreseen by both parties that the church was about to be 
assailed by a new tempest. One of the prisoners, expecting to 
be executed, and anxious to receive baptism before his death, had 
entreated and gained permission to visit the bishop, confessuhis 
crime, and obtain the consolations of religion. ^ He entered the 
house. The bishop baptized and comforted him. He then de¬ 
parted. When the poor man was gone, the missionary fully aware 
of the danger into which he had been precipitated, naturally felt a 
desire to escape from the place; but it was midnight, the streets 
and roads were covered with soldiers rendered vigilant and active 
by rage against the Christians, and the hope of reward. Besides, 
the inmates of the house were persuaded that there was no dan¬ 
ger. They were quickly undeceived; for day had no sooner 
dawned than the house was surrounded by soldiers, with orders to 
apprehend and put in irons all those found within, excepting the 
women and old men, under which latter denomination the bishop 
was spared. All the other Christians of the family were led off in 
chains to the tribunal. 

The batbarous methods by which the laws of China attempt to 
arrive at the truth, were now resorted to, with abundant success, 
to criminate the Christian^. As, wherever torture is employed, 
men’s lives depend upon the .power of a certain individual to en- 
dnre physical pain’, the number of the accused is exactly propor¬ 
tioned to the fortitude or pusillanimity of the tortured person. 
On the present occasion pain produced its usual results. Accu- 
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sations, apprehensions, imprisonments rapidly succeeded each 
. other. Terror and anxiety augQiented. Without knowing whithe'r 
to fly, or where to hide themselves, the native Christians were 
actuated by a vague desire to escape from death. The hopes and 
fears which looked for their accomplishment in the shadowy 
regions beyond the grave yielding to the dread of immediate suf> 
fering, many began to regard the missionaries as impostors, who, 
under the pretext of religion, bad deluded them into rebellion. 
The same instinct which impels the flock to shun the stricken- 
deer, inspires in men the desire to escape from such as are in¬ 
fected by the touch of misfortune, and a feeling of anger against 
them for having once excited their compassion, or crept illicitly 
into their favour. The missionaries, who but a little while before, 
had been regarded as messengers fcom heaven, sent to snatch the 
ignorant and sinful from everlasting perdition, were now trans¬ 
formed by fear into suspicious characters, whom it was dangerous 
to befriend, or conceal from the fangs of justice. Some lingering 
remains of humanity prevented their converts from denouncing 
them before the tribunals; but we can discover from the obscure 
and reluctant testimony of the good fathers themselves, that the 
' neophytes did all but accuse them, turning them out of their 
houses, and exposing them at noon-day to be apprehended and 
dr^ged away to execution by the soldiery.* 

The'^ interrogatories which took place at the tribunals when a 
Christian was brought up for examination, as reported in the 
work before us, are singularly characteristic of Chinese manners, 
and disclose the light in which foreigners are contemplated in 
that semi-barbarous country. One of the numerous specimens of 
this kind of dialogue, given in the volume before us, we shall 
condense, and place before the reader as an apt conclusion to the 
above relation. M. de $aint-Martin, Bishop of Caradra, having 
been apprehended as a vagabond who had insinuated himself un¬ 
lawfully into the empire, was brought before the tribunal of 
Yacheoii, consisting of seven Mandarins, the chief of whom, act¬ 
ing as president of the tribunal, was a little pedantic person, 
wh^ose proper oflice was that of Intendant-General of Salt and 
Tea. The first questions which these sage persons thought pro¬ 
per to put to the bishop respected his country, and his motives 
for visiting China. M. de ^aint-Martin acknowledgetl himself to 
be an European, and said that his motive for visiting their coun- 


* Tlie liistory of Uiis rebellion is given in a letter froni M. fie Saint<]l(artin, tom. ill. 
pp. % —29, Another rebellion, still more important, but briefly and drily described, 
by M. Onfresse, tom. hi. p. 390—399, brohe out in 1796, and was very nearly crowned 
with success. The ** White-water-lily” sect seems destined to be some day fat^ to the 
Tartars. 
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try was to propagate his own religion, and save fheir souls. He 
added that both himself and his converts were faithful and obe-. 
dient subjects of the emperor and the law. 

** Mandarin. Thou licst, thou liest! The ehiperor prohibits the 
preiiching of thy religion; yet thou dost preach in defiance of his orders. 
How then canst thou dare to describe thyself as an obedient subject? 

Bishop. [With some terror and agitation.] God is still greater than 
the emperor; he is the King of Kings; the emperor is but a man; 
therefore when I speak of my obedience to the emperor, 1 allude to 
those points in which his laws agree with the laws of God; when they 
differ it is to the laws of God that 1 yield obedience: 

Mandarin. Was it God who commanded thee to come to China? 
Hast thou seen him ? Hast thou heard him speak ? 

Bishop. By bis law God has commanded me to love him before all 
things, and to love my neighbour as myself: I perform his wilt in 
coming hither to make known his greatness aud bis mercy, and to dis¬ 
cover to you the road to salvation. « 

Mandarin, Art thou not rather sent hither by thy king ? 

Bishop. Certainly not: my king is content with governing his own 
dominions, without meddling with those of other moiiarchs. 

Mandarin, But docs he not at least know that thou art here ? 

Bishop, [Equivocating^ My king does not^know me. 

Mandarin, Thou hast therefore left thy .country without his per¬ 
mission. Thou art criminal. 

Bishop, That does not follow. I obtained permission to depart from 
the Mandarin entrusted with this portion of public business; but neither 
he nor 1 knew whither I was to go. 

Mandarin, But wherefore come to China rather than anywhere else ? 

Bishop. There are missionaries sent to every part of the w'orhi. 1 was 
induced to prefer this country by a partiality for its language. 

Mandarin. [ApparentlyJkdtered by thepreferencc.‘\ Well! but whei*c- 
fore select the province of Setchuen ? 

Bishop, Two reasons determined me; the cheapness of provisions, 
and the docile, unprejudiced character of it^ inhabitants. 

' Mandarin, Who conducted you into the province ? 

Bishop. Strangers, for a sum of money. 

Mandarin, How did you acquire our language ? 

Bishop. Through books. 

Mandarin. But books cannot teach souiuls: these must have been 
learned from a master."* 

The re^ly of M. de Saint-Martin to this remark consisted of a 
dissertation on musical notation, &c., which, as he observes with 
much simplicity, was . equally unintelligible to himself as to his 
hearers. The Mandarin, accordingly, interrupting him, said 
somewhat hastily— 

** You need not proceed : the answer is plain: you have been taught 
by our countrymen^ who, having travelled into your country, and im- 
bib|^ii^|^r opinions, return hither to convert us. 
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bishop. That is not the ease. Your fellow-citizens cannot jniss the 
frontiers of the empire, and European ships would fesfr to receive them.* 
l^iit the European merchants of Canton understand your language. 

Matidari/i. How do you live here ? 

Bishop. At my own expense. 1 brought about 500 taels* into the 
country, of which about ten are now left, and they are in your hands. 

Mandarin. Had you not been arrested, how Would you have lived 
when your money w’^as gone ?’ 

' Bishop. Christians care not for the morrow; besides, I supposed that 
those for whom 1 had sacrificed everything would not allow me to starve.’^ 

Ollier interrogations and replies followed. At length the 
bisliop, being pressed to name his pupils, replied— 

1 came hither not to save myself at the expense of others, hut to 
save others at my own proper peril. 

Mandarin. You are a fool,- and do not know how to reason. Since 
the Christian religion is good, how could you injure its professors by 
naming them . 

The conclusion of the dialogue is of the sanie character, except 
that, by way of diversion, several native Christians were introduced, - 
examined, and made to accuse themselves. In the end the bisliop 
was rcniandcd to prison, and put in very heavy irons.'f* 

The result of the Homan Catholic mission in China has been 
more important than could have been anticipated, considering the 
dilliculties with wdiich the itiissionaries have had to contend. In 
the year ISOl tliC number of converts in the province of Setcliueii 
alone amounted to upwards of 40,000, which had increased to 
52,000 in lb09. Until 1814, when the last persecution against 
the Christians broke out, the number continued to increase; and 
so eminent has been the success of the Gospel in the country, 
that notwithstanding the disastrous events of that period, the 
number of Cbrisliaus in the whole empire is still supposed to be 
about 200,000.J • 

The history of the Protestant mission' in China may be soon 
told. The Missionary Society, formed in London in 1795, for 
the purpose of spreading a knowledge of the Gospel among the 
Heathens, sent out Mr. (now Dr.) Morrison to Canton, in 1807. 
He reached his point of destination the same year, and on his 
arrival is said to have ha4 to contend against the opposition of 
the Catholic clergy, aS us against that of the natives. His 
object, however, was not so much to preadi as to translate into 
Chinese, and distribute among the people, copies of the Holy 

_ t . ____,_ _ , _ , , ■ _ 

• U« tael vaat sept livres dU sous de notre iiiunnoic.— Nutmlles Let. Edd'.U iiu 
p. 273. 

t Toro. ii. p, §10—217. ' 

t Nuuv. Lett. Edit', turn. i. lulroductiun; and. Abel-Reiiiubut, Melanges Asiatiques, 
tutu. i. p. 53, 
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Scriptures and other religious works, of which 140,249 copies 
had been circulated in 1818, when Dr. Milne’s Retrospect, &c. 
was written. It being in China a crime against the state to listen 
to instruction from a foreigner. Dr, Morrison and the other Pro¬ 
testant missionaries have seldom attempted to preach, except to 
an individual or two, with fear and trembling, in an inner apart¬ 
ment.* The result of this system of operations is not yet known; 
but we suspect that in order to produce the elFect desired, the 
distribution of books must be accompanied by preaching. 

* - _ 

m 

Art. VI.—1. UErifafU de ma Femme. 2 vols. l2mo. 

2. Georgette, ou la Nike du I'abellion. 4 vols. 12mo. 

3. Gustave, ou he Mauvai^ Sujet. 3 vols. 12mo. 

4. Frke Jacques. 4 vols. 12mo. 

3, Mon Voisin Raymond. 4 vols. 12mo. 

6. M. Dupont, ou la Jeunb Fille et la Bonne. 4 vols. 

12mo. 

7. Sa:ur Anne. 4 vols. 12mo. 

8. Contes en Vers. 12mo. 

9. Andre le Savoyard. 5 vols. 12mo. 

10. Fetits Tableaux de Maears. 2 vols. 12mo. 

11. Le Barbier de Paris. 4 vols. I2mo. 

12. La Laitike de Mont-fermeil. 5 vols. 12mo. 

13. Jean. 4 vols. 12mo. 

14. Ld Maison Blanche. 5 vols. 12mo. _ 

15. La Bulle de Savon, ou Recueil de Chansons. 12ino. ^ 

16. La Femme, h Mari et PAmani. 4 vols. 12mo. j 

The name of Paul de Koch is probably known to very few of 
our readers, and yet he is a highly popular author, within two 
days’journey of our capital. During ti year or two past he has 
been the prolific parent of almost innumerable volumes, which 
have received a warm reception from his countrymen, and are 
every day being multiplied in new editions. It is worth while to 
inquire what this is which pleases our neighbours so much. We 
wish we could communicate to our readers a tithe of the amuse¬ 
ment which that inquiry has alForded to us. 

Paul de^Koch is'an author of humour, and humour in France 
is all6wed*a wider range than the manners of the present age 
permit among English authors, so that it is impossible for us to 
recommend the indiscriminate perusal of his works. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to select above two or three of his novels 
which would bear translation. So far is tlte latitude of morals 



* Retrospect, &c. p, 271. 
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from coinciding with the latitude bf geography. Time, however,^ 
and no long time either, produces as great changes as' small dis¬ 
tances : the novels of Smollett and Fielding, the classical models 
of this species of literature, are no longer thought books fit to be 
placed in the hands of decent people; where, however. Peregrine 
Pickle is tolerated—if he be anywhere admitted—Paul de Koch 
will be received; where Peregrine Pickle is a welcome guest, the 
society of Paul de Koch will be enjoyed. The amusement de¬ 
rivable from each is not very dissimilar, and the means of pro¬ 
ducing it, also, far from being junlike. 

Humour (which has been thought confined within the limits of 
our tongue) is not the only characteristic of our author; he has 
another virtue,—the truth of his pictures of life and society,—^the 
absolute nature of his pieces of conversation and character. In 
the representation of his humorous scenes he may be charged with 
exaggeration, the sin of his predecessor and early model, Pigault 
le Brun; but when he comes to the quiet developenient of cha¬ 
racter, by means of social and familiar scenes taken from common 
life, he is only to be equalled by one charming writer of our own 
country, whose merit has been but tardily recognised by the dis¬ 
pensers of fame. In fact, the resemblance between the novels of 
Paul de Koch and those of Miss Austin, is as strong as can exist 
between the productions of a Parisian author and an English lady. 
The humorous scenes of the foreigner undoubtedly turn upon 
incidents, and are supported with an extravagance, unknown to 
our countrywoman; but when they come to the nice distinctions 
of character, to the play of domestic life, to the detection of the 
small springs on which society hangs, and to the accurate repre¬ 
sentation and copying of nature, whether it be the nature of a 
back shop or a drawing-room, a village or a city, tliey are then 
alike, and they are then unrivalled. 

Paul de Koch is a writer from the people and of the people, 
and we should nOt be surprised to find that the “ Exclusives” of 
the French capital vote him vulgar, and condemn him to milli¬ 
ners and apprentices. Luckily, however, the power of this awful 
epithet is less imposing on the other side of the water than witli 
us. Each class in France reads that which suits it, and does not 
receive, as lady’s maids do cadt clothbs, the faded finery of its 
superiors; it is the bulk of the population among our ifeighbours 
which gives and takes away reputation; they have done so long 
without their Corinthian capital, that they scarcely take it for an 
ornament. We, on the contrary, perpetually gaze upwards; the 
word low signifies base, vulgar, disgusting, common, worthless; 
and respectable, wealthy, fashionable, virtuous, high life, all that 
is worthy of honour. Unless the power of genius had achieved a 
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victory over the power of fushion, as in Burns, (but B4iriis*s vul- 
' j^arity was Scotch, and so far foreign,) or had Berangcr been au 
Englishman, the exquisite productions of both would have been 
condemned to perpetual contempt, as the productions of vulgar 
men, whose themes were low* It is this very circumstance wdiich 
has made the fortune of Beranger in France, and which, on the 
contrary, has so long obscured the memory of Miss Austin in 
England. She interpreted nature hy means of retired tradesmen, 
old maids living on a pittance, a pompous oilicial of a small town, 
or at the highest, a country gentleman or rural baronet. Had 
she aimed at painting a life she did not know, and plentifully 
sprinkled her platitudes with lordly titles, and spoken of places 
and persons of distinction with, an assumed familiarity, it is true 
. that we should have missed her charming romances; but she 
herself would not have died in obscurity, tlie eulogy of her talents 
placed before her posthumous publication,. (in wliicb she was 
compared to Miss Edgeworth,) would not have been laughed at, 
and her praise in the Quarterly Review, where ample though tardy 
justice was at length done to her, might have been anticipated 
some yeais. 

Those only who have lived in France of late years can form an 
idea of the utter republicanism of men’s minds in that country ; 
not republicanism as respects government, .because the sole wish 
of the people is a limited and constitutional mouarchy, no matter 
what moiiaich; but republicanism as respects all notions of distinc¬ 
tion or difference between man and man. Except in certain 
veins of society, nobility is a joke, and the idea of superiority,-as 
attached to title, ridiculous. The titular nobility, where they are 
neither placed nor wealthy, are treated simply with a kind of tole¬ 
ration ; the real aristocracy of France are the millionaires^ w'here- 
ever found, and the decided tendenc^^in that country at the pre¬ 
sent moment is the deification of w’ealth. This spirit amazingly 
enlarges the novelist’s sphere of action; he is not obliged to be 
aristocratical in order to be genteel; he embraces every descrip¬ 
tion of life with perfect indifference, knowing well tliat if his 
pictures are clever and resembling, whatever be the subject, they 
will please. In spite, therefore,'of the Faubourg St, Germain, 
Paul de Koch revels in the humours of the Parisian badauds, 
chooses his heroines among milkmaids and flower-sellers, spends 
pages upon the humours of an old accountant, or the follies .-of a 
flourishing grocer- His heroes have never more than a few hum 
. dred$ a year, and not one of them possesses a title; nobility is 
(teftaihly occasionally introduced, but it is either to represent im- 
^b'ecility,. or knavery, or perhaps austerity. > Such is the real revo- 
that has taken place hi France; for Paul de Koch may be 
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taken as a very fair and very unconscious representative of the 
sentinieyts of his countrymen. The time was when trade or'' 
commerce dishonoured the name of a French gentleman; at this 
moment, who is more considered in Paris than a wealthy homtm 
d'affaires, or a successful agent de change ? in the provinces, than 
the proprietor of a cotton manufactory, of a foundry, or a beet¬ 
root farm ? 

However this may be, Paul de Koch chooses his subjects 
almost entirely from the middle classes of the French, and never 
seems aware that there are. others entitled to despise them. There 
is another peculiarity, however, about him, which with us would 
again be a subject of ridicule, but is probably a source of pride 
among his countrymen: he is not so much French as Parisian; 
we should cull him a cockney; his experience.is utterly confined 
to l^aris and its environs. When he has passed the limits of 
Villeneuve St. Georges, or Montmorency, he is launched on the 
wide realms of imagination, and his love in a cottage, his pea¬ 
santry, and his picturesque, are all perfectly Arcadian—that is to 
say, unreal; while Paris, Paiisian life, and all that stirs from the 
Marais to the Cliuuss^e dAntiu, are so familiarly present to his 
mind, that nearly half his nbvels might bear the name of Varis in 
1829* In short, he is a badaud of genius. Why a man should 
be despised because he has passed the principal part of his 
life in a great capital, the seat of government, the centre of 
civilization, the abode or resort of every thing curious, beautiful, 
and great, wc do not precisely understand; nevertheless, it is a 
legitimate cause of. laughter amongst Englishmen; and the na¬ 
tive of the most insignificant village, or the inhabitant of any 
second or third rate town, glories in his superiority oyer the 
cockney. The very name has alone put to flight a school of 
poets, and would, if adroitly applied and ably /ollowed up at this 
moment, crush in its cradle any work of imagination, whatever 
might be its claims to attention. If is different in France, where. 
the epithet Parisian has hitherto perhaps had loo much influence 
as a stamp of approbation. 

Such as they are, however, let us proceed to make known the 
novels of our autlior; perhaps the reader will more eliectually 
gather ouribotions of themjby the description we shall give of such 
as are chiefly entitled to notice. 

If we were required to mention any one of the numerous pro¬ 
ductions of Paul de Koch as a specimen and proof of his talent. 
We should—with some hesitation certainly—select Jean ; not be¬ 
cause it contains the most brilliant of his humorous sketches, but 
because it is the most regular and best conducted of his novels, 
tlie most complete, varied, and natural; and while it certainly 
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^ would not disgust—as some of his romances might disgust a fas¬ 
tidious English reader—would prove the capability of thfB writer, 
and demonstrate the nature and character of his style. Jean is 
a section of city life: the botanist, when he cuts transversely the 
stalk of a plant in order to exhibit its sap vessels, does in phy- 
tology what Paul de Koch has done in manners. Paris (or London) 
has been compared to an old worm-eaten cheese: our author has 
broken the cheese, and shows us in a fragment the inhabitants at 
work in their subterranean tunnels. Jean is the history of the hero 
whose name it bears, beginning with a period antecedent to his birth, 
and ending with Ifis marriage. Between these two events, vast are 
the changes of a moral character. The spoilt child of an indis¬ 
creet parent, Jean becomes nothing better than a good-natured 
boor, bold in the tavern, bashful in the drawing-room; but under 
the accidental influence of female charms, of w'hich he had been 
the despiser, this character is gradually moulded, and formed«into 
a gentleman of elegant manners and delicate feelings. In this 
outline there is certainly nothing remarkable; it is as ancient as 
the fable of Cymon and Iphigenia'; but of how many modifica¬ 
tions is that famous old story susceptible! The skill of the author 
is not shown in the original conception of the subject, but in his 
admirable style of carrying it through; first, in the naturalness of 
the character of Jean under the circumstances of his education, 
the amusing manner in which these circumstances are exhibited, 
and next, for the knowledge of human nature, which has enabled 
him to trace all the changes effected by the operation of new 
motives and new ideas of pleasure. We have three conditions of 
the hero; first as a rough, generous, headstrong, and spirited young 
fellow, of low habits, accustomed to spend his fortune in caf6s and 
tabagies ; the last state, in which his hrusquerie is transformed into 
firmness, his basli/ulness into delicaoy, his oaths and vulgarities 
into the elegant expressions of a well-informed man, accustomed 
to society; and in the interval betwee.h the two, the transition state, 
which of conrse presents the most amusing incidents, and like 
all other transition states, is one of pain and awkwardness. Not 
so, however, to the reader, who in this case is made to sport with 
the miseries of the unhappy chrysalis. It is not to be supposed 
that the change is brought about with any miraculoili baste: the 
author understands humai\ nature too well to do violence to it. 
The scale upon which Jean is written may be understood by 
learning that it occupies four volumes, the first of which—by no 
means the least amusing—only carries on the education of the 
• hero to his sixteenth birth-day, on occasion of the anniversary of 
which all his relatives are assembled, to deliberate in solemn 
council on what is to be done with the young gentleman, wlip has 
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already given but too many signs of a future Pickle. The grave 
resolution of the party is unluckily rendered iiull by the escape of^ 
the subject of it out of the garret window, and the second volume 
opens with his adventures under his own guidance in a country 
ramble. The cabinet council is composed of some of the prin¬ 
cipal personages of the novel, whose parts are sustained through- 
< out with wonderful liveliness and not less propriety and distinc¬ 
tiveness. There is no mistaking, for instance, the conversation of 
the respectable Bellequeiie, the perruquier, Jean’s godfather, for 
those of M. Mistigris, the dancing-master, his fifth cousin. They 
are both old fops, it is true; Bellequeue always marches on his 
points, and Mistigris judges of the expansion of a man’s intellect 
by the calves and swell of his legs, and goes through the street 
cutting an entrechat ; they are both ceremonious, but the cere¬ 
mony of the perruquier is that of £f gentleman^barber, who has 
served in his youth, is second to none at quart and tierce, and 
wodld die rather than fail in the minutest particulars of his duty 
to the beau sexe. Mistigris’s ceremony, on the contrary, is all 
professional; he turns out his toes and salutes, because he is paid 
for teaching the art of so doing, and living by this art, he has 
made himself believe it the first of the occupations of mankind. 
On the other hand, out of his profession, the perruquier is on all 
points a gentleman, with only a touch of the coxcomb; the 
dancing>niaster dances as much with his brain as his heels, and 
is even more pedantically a caperer in the street than in the school. 
Mistigris is, in fact, a laughable character, but for Bellequeue and 
his foibles, we acquire a respect, in the course of tliis history of 
five-and-twenty years. We see him go down in years, slacken in 
his vivacity, and sink upon his heels, (for he had passed the period 
of points') with a kind of melancholy. Melancholy at the decline 
of a retired barber! the truly English reader (whose sympathies 
are graduated like aGunte<*s scale according to rank) will exclaim. 
Yes!—this is the triumph of an author of genius, who gives the 
natural sympathies a triumph over the artificial ones. So true a 
piece of humanity is this said Bellequeue, so real is he, so consist¬ 
ent, so invariably true are his actions and his speeches to the author’s 
origfinal conception of his character, that we defy any one, while 
he IS reading, to be sceptical of his existence; and so well chosen 
are his chmacteristics, that a reader can as little fail tq laugh as 
to love. Bellequeue is only one of the many marked personages of 
Jean, M. Durand, the herborist, JearCs father, a. feeble pedant, 
strong only in simples, is a character that serves to amuse, as well 
as his old neighbour, Madame Ledoux, whp has a passion for be¬ 
ing present at acc(mchhnem, and who, having had three husbands 
and fourteen children, is justly considered an oracle in such mat- 
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ters. Her clironology is a simple one; her husbands were of 
'different callings, and her children borli at separate times, so that 
she hits upon tlie method of referring all events to these epochs 
in her own life. Such and such a circumstance, for example, 
took place when she had her third child by the upholsterer—no, 
it was a little after the birth of the first by the sheriff's officer. 
Poor woman! she lives (in the novel) till she confounds things; 
we find her talking of her fourteen husbands and her three chil¬ 
dren, and, at length mixing them all up together in one inextrica- 
blr mass of confusion. ' 

When Jean becomes marriageable, the author introduces ns to 
a suitable party, who supply at least an abundant portion of en¬ 
tertainment. In their different ways the family of M. Chopard, 
a retired conjisetir, are inimitable: the ridiculous can no farther 
go. Their absurdity, however, lies in details, and it would be 
difficult to paint them, except on the grand scale of the book it¬ 
self. In this respect our author again resembles Miss Austin: 
character is conveyed by a thousand strokes, insignificant in 
themselves, and only felt in the mass. The felicity of the 
writer is felt in the perfect consistence and unity of all these 
traits: he does not.paint a personage—the subject makes itself 
gradually known—it imperceptibly W'orks its way into our ac¬ 
quaintance—we forget the author, and listen to his characters, 
who speak for themselves. Here is a beauty of art independent 
of the charms of the object, whatever it may be: though the 
object may be ridiculous, even tedious, there is a pleasure in be¬ 
coming thoroughly acquainted with any character, perfectly con¬ 
ceived and uniformly supported: but the success is complete, 
when to ibis power of developement; the author adds a fertih^ 
invention and a keen relish for those traits of character which in¬ 
terest the reader, and whether for ridicule of sympathy, arc sure 
to rivet his attention. ’ * 

Although we despair of enabling the reader properly to appre¬ 
ciate Paul de Koch only by extracts, we cannot fail to contribute 
to his amusement by some selected scenes from such parts as are 
producible; they will serve at least to aid the impression we wish 
to communicate, and serve, the reader instead of a reference to 
the works themselves, which, we honestly confess, is not a desirable 
result, jt is^ indeed, a circumstance tb be lamented, tbat<a pic¬ 
ture of life as it is among our neighbours, is marked by traits of 
fhr too free a‘nature to be adapted for indiscriminate inspection 
nmoiig ourselves. It must be understood, that the object of our 
pa^er is to extract amusement from books not likely to be met 
with in the common course of reading; and which it is not desira* 
ble shotfld be. 
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.The gradual change worked, not in the character or disposition 
of the hero or heroine, but in the external forms in which they are 
shown by the power of a virtuous affection, is a favorite subject 
of delineation with Paul de Koch. Jean is the only male subject 
of this influence : the female ones are numerous. The two most 
remarkable of these, really the most beautiful insfanccs of tlie 
kind in literature, are the little Denise in the Laitihe de Mont- 
J'ermeil, and Nicette in Mon Voisin Hammond, Both are instances 
of great purity and innocence, consistent with humble life and 
strong affection for an individual of superior condition in society, 
Deuise is a village girl, and Nicette is the daughter of a herb-and- 
vegetable-seller,'(Euripides was the son of one,) in Paris, and is 
herself a bouquetitre^ It is Paul de Koch’s pride to show that 
there is an innate gentility independent of rank, and a power of 
virtue and resistance to temptation •in the humble w'alks of so¬ 
ciety, better entitled to respect than more richly attired vice. The 
plan on which our author conducts this species of experiment in 
manners is ingenious; it is spread over the whole story, and being 
interspersed and varied with numerous incidents of another de¬ 
scription, ample time is given for the operation of the metamor¬ 
phosis. ’1 bus, in the haiti^re de Mont J'ermeil, the hero,'a,young 
man of fashion and fortune, according to the Parisian notion of 
these things, encounters accidentally a peasant girl, with whose 
appearance he is captivated, at the very opening of the novel, as 
he is driving down to the country-house of a friend. Circum¬ 
stances, ingeniously arranged, bring them together again, when an 
impression is produced upon the simple girl, which, silently work¬ 
ing in her breast for a length of time, produces the change in 
question. This impression is from time to time favoured or 
checked by the events of the young man’s life, whose adventures 
ai^ made occasionally to approach the sphere of the virtuous 
.village girl. They are, •f course, at length brought together, 
not, however, before the experiment, conducted with so miicli 
finesse and delicacy, is crowned with complete success. 'Nicette, 
as we have said, is a Parisian Denise, and we confess we like 
,her better, directly iu the face, we believe, of the French taste in 
this particular. The fact is, that the author is bcttci acquainted 
with( the boul^ards of Iti^ own capital, than even the adjacent 
villages; he understands more familiarly the habits and feelings of 
humble life iu Paris, than at Mont-fermeil: of a bouqueti^re than 
a laitiere. Thanks, therefore, to his 1 n^r(^l education, the grada¬ 
tions in the rehiienient of Nicette are more nicely marked than iti 
the case of Denise, although .it is true that a rural site and a 
country life give more probability to the subject, and a more na- 
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tural scope to the play of sentiment than the hard realities of a 
xapital. 

Besides the heroines of these two novels, it may be supposed, 
from the bustle which Paul de Koch loves in his works, and the 
fertility of his invention, that they are not the only marked person¬ 
ages in them. Bertrand, an old soldier, the friend and servant of 
the hfero—a model of blunt fidelity'—is'not so original in concep¬ 
tion as it is able in execution. His boon companion, Schtrack, 
the German concierge, deserves also to be mentioned with honour. 
Paul is great in portiers and portieres, and they who know what 
au important part of the Parisian population these conciei^es are, 
(the tyrants and^’spies of the capital, as they have been called,) will 
allow that the_ subject is not beneath contempt. There are two 
other persons in the Laiti^re, yulio form a striking contrast to each 
other. De la Thomassini^e is a gross, low-bred fellow, who 
has made, or is making, a fortune by his brilliant speculations as 
an homme d'affaires; pompous and purse-proud, he loses no ‘op¬ 
portunity of asserting his superiority: he never tastes or sees an 
object without telling the owmer that he possesses it in far greater 
perfection: he keeps every body waiting, that he may make a 
sensation when he arrives, and his delay is always apologised for 
on account of the multitude of letters he has had to write. At a 
country-house on a visit, he escapes on the old excuse of affairs, 
and goes to snore underneath the trees in the park, that he may 
return too late for the hours of repast. His original name was 
Thomas, the son of a widow, Mme Thomas, who kept the sign of 
the Speaking Ass, at some distance from town: the son, when he 
. began to mince his speech and to talk Jine, (an attempt marked 
by many egregious failures,) began to conceive that the name of 
Thomas had something l(m about it, and with his barouche and 
pair he elongated Thomas into Thonutssiniere, and prefixed the 
sign of distinguished birth. This nol* pleasing personage, whohi 
the au^or has painted with his broadest brush, is in direct con- 
■ irast with the most imbecile of God’s creatures, a rich little retired 
apothecary, under the absolute controul of a tyrannical wife. M. 
Monin’s mixture of simplicity, formality, and timidity, afford the 
reader many a hearty laugh. 

Mon Voisin Raymond is a kind of Marplot: lodging opposite 
to the hpro of the novel named after him, and being given to 
spying, listening,,gossiping, and meddling, he is perpetually on the 
track of the young intriguer; he interferes wdth his amusements, 
his amours, and at last with his wife. In the latter case, Mon 
Voisin has gone so far in his meddling .with other people’s busi¬ 
ness, that,he is obliged to flee Paris in order to avoid paying die 
penalty of his interference. 
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‘ ‘' Paul de Koch has written so much, and in so short a time, that 
it is not to be expected that he has not repeated himself. More 
than that, it would not be difticiilt to group his characters into 
classes or families, among which the individuals are only distin¬ 
guished by shades of difterence. For example, M. and Mine 
Monin, whom we have mentioned in the LaitQre de Moulfermeil, 
arc the brother and sister of M. and Mme Moutounct, in 
the most amusing novel of-M. Dupo7it. De la Thoniassini^ro, 
and Destival in the Laitiere, are of the same genus, if not of the 
same species, as Beville in La Femmes Le Mari et IJA^nanl, and 
Dufresne in Frtre Jacf/ues, though the latter does undoubtedly 
descend far lower in the scale of depravity. Dubourg in Sa'ur 
j4fine, and Dubois in La Femme, Le Mari, et VAma/il, are 
farceurs of the same extravagant genus, although Dubourg having 
the advantage of being the first-born, his absurdities have the 
charm of novelty. Even the innocent and amiable Deuise and 
Nilette are not w'ithout sisters. Isidore in the Maison Blanche, 
is a mountain Denise, more wild, and more romantic, just as^ 
Auvergne is bolder in its features than Rainey, but equally 
simple, innocent, and loving. Svettr Anne is a still more direct 
resemblance of Denise, only, in order to make a difference, the 
author has deprived her of speech, and endowed her w’ith such • 
extreme simplicity, as to be ignorant of the dangers of love. 

Sanir Anne is a singular mixture of humour and sentimental¬ 
ity : w'e wish that the latter were as genuine as the former. Paul 
is, however, sadly too apt, w'hen removed from real life, .to fall 
into the error which we usually denominate maiokishness: his sen¬ 
timent is of the kind commonly called French sentiment: we fear 
that incourteous application of the epithet means false, tinselh/, 
made simply to shine. We feel, in the case of Stjcur Anne, and 
in several parts of the other novels, that the language and feelings 
expressed arc unnaturally ^ne, and adapted to a totally different 
condition of life from that in which they are found, or at lea.sl 
exaggerated far beyond their natural force. In' his scenes of 
humour, exaggeration is the sin which most readily besets our 
author—in such cases, the fault is not so grievous : it becomes a 
simple failure; but where he shocks his.reader by false or exagge¬ 
rated sentiment, the offence is rank—w'C turn aw'ay with abhor¬ 
rence. Our readers shall have the advantage of laughing at some 
of the scenes of humour without being disgusted at any of his. 
failures in another vein of writing. 

Dubourg, a young man of tolerably good family in Brittany, 
after a series of imprudences in Paris, finds himself w'ithout a 
sous, and being in danger from bis creditors, he agrees to accom¬ 
pany a wealthy young fripnd on his travels. Frederick is the son 
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of the Comte de Montreville, a sensible but a severe father; dis¬ 
gusted with some disappointment in an affair of the heart, he 
welcomes the idea of burying his cares in the adventures of a 
distant tour, procures his father’s approbation of his project, and 
proposes Dubourg as his companion. The Comte de Montre- 
ville is, however, a man of the world, and understands the cha¬ 
racter of Dubourg; he refuses his compliance, and in lieu of a 
person whom he considers far more, likely to lead his son into 
mischief than to guide him past it, selects for his coiiipanioii 
Frederick’s ex-tutor, M. Menard, a fat and worthy man, in love 
with lords and Perigord pat6s; to whom Frederick has no objec¬ 
tion, beyond that he is not his lively friend Dubourg. Obedi¬ 
ence, or apparent obedience, is however absolutely necessary; 
and on the eve of departure Frederick is consoled by the promise 
of Dubourg, who is never sH; a loss, that he will still find tlie 
means of forming one of the travelling party. They start—and 
when the following scene takes place, they are en route, ** 

O Frederick did not answer some proposal from M. Menard to taste 
a pdti! he had provided himself with in the chaise. He was thinking 
of Dubourg, and was astonished that he bad heard nothing of him. 
The travellers had reached a distance of nine leagues, and were pro¬ 
ceeding on a fine wide road, where there was extremely little chance of 
any unpleasant accident. 

** All of a sudden the noisy whip of a postillion announced the ap¬ 
proach of other travellers. Frederick looked round and perceived a little 
6cr/ine behind them going at a tremendous rate. The noise, as it neared, 
indicated that it was every moment on the point of reaching, and w-ould 
not be long before it actually passed them. A cloud of dust covered 
both vehicles, but the road was too wide to rQnder it necessary to draw 
on one side. Nevertheless, at the moment when they were expecting 
to be passed, the berline came in contact with their carriage with such 
a shock that the chaise was overturned ic^to a ditch, in which M. Me¬ 
nard, who had been thrown out of the carriage, was rolled, crying out 
with all his might. 

** The berline stopped; and tbe postillion of the chariot began to 
abuse the offending postillion with every possible term of reproach and 
contempt for having run foul of him on a road where three carriages 
might go abreast with the utmost ease.. The other driver contented 
himself with a hearty laugh, which could not fail to augment the wrath 
of his antagonist. Frederick, who had suffered no injury, went up to 
M. Menard to see wbat was the matter. He was more alarmed than 
hurt: he felt himself all over, adjusted his wig, and never ceased repeat¬ 
ing that his fall would injure his digestion. 

. ** In the meantime the driver of the berlin got down from his horse, 
and after having spoken to the person whom he drove, came forward, hat 
in b|iid, to the travellers, who were still in the ditch, and apologizing 
fear his awkwardness, gave them to understand that the Baron Ladislas 
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Potoskij Palatin of Rava and of Sandoinir, begged permission to conic 
and inform himself of their condition^ and to offer tiieni all such assist* 
ance as laid in his power. 

** On hearing the postillion pronounce the, names and titles of the 
traveller, M. Menard begun to hurry out of the ditch, and extract the 
frill from his waistcoat, which his fall had disarranged. ' 

** * Tell your Master that we are sensible of his politeness,' said Fre¬ 
derick, * but it is quite unnecessary that he should trouble himself j I 
hope that no unpleasant consequences will ensue from the accident.’ 

* But there is something the matter with our carriage,’ said M. 
Menard, ' and we may avail ourselves of the offer of M. le P^atin Pota— 
Poto—Potiouski, in order to reach the next town.* 

** The tutor had not finished speaking, when the supposed Polish 
nobleman, leaping out of his carriage, advanced towards them, with one 
hand on his hip, and in a swaggering manner, such as he considered full 
of nobility. Frederick raised his eyes and recognised Dubourg: he had 
nearly burst into a fit of laughter, when the latter preventing him by a 
sigp, ran up, exclaiming— 

* Surely, I am not deceived: how extremely fortunate! It is M. 
Frederick de Montrcville.’ 

** And Dubourg threw himself into the arms of Frederick, who in his 
turn, feigning surprize, cried out: * Ah! is it possible! truly—it is 
Monsieur de-Monsieur du-.* 

** * llic Bai'on Potoski,’ (whispered Dubourg ,)—* It is M. le Baron 
Potoski.* 

During this recognition, which took place on the side of the ditch, 
M. Menard was making all kinds of polite speeches, at the same time 
that he kept dragging Frederick by the tail of his coat into the high 
road, which appeared to him a far more seemly place for presenting 
himself to a Polish nobleman. 

Dubourg at last turned to the side on which M. Menard was stand¬ 
ing, and addressing himself to Frederick, * Have I the honour to see 
your father, M. le Comte V said he, directing the most gracious of his 
smiles upon the tutor, and assuming as much dignity as he could get up 
for the occasion. * No,’ said Frederick,' but he fs a second father for 
me; 1 beg to present to you M. Menard, my former tutor/ * M. Me¬ 
nard,’ said Dubourg, throwing into his countenance an expression of 
admiration, and looking at the poor tutor as people used to look at VoU 
taire, * what! is this M. Menard, of whom I have so often heard. The 
primus inter pares of preceptors. Oh! I shall be charmed to make bis 
acquaintance. Tandan felix, M. Menard, since 1 at length see you.’ 

** M. Menard was no longer himself; this deluge of compjiments on 
the part of the Palatin of Rava and Sandomir put him into such a state 
of confusion that he had by the force of bowing, nearly worked himself 
backwards into the ditch again, if Frederick had not caught him in 
time. 

'' Dubourg put an end to his embarrassment by taking his band and 
pressing it forcibly. ' What honour you do me, M. le Baron,’ at 
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Icngtii stammered out the preceptor: then addressing himself to Frede¬ 
rick, he said, * you know then the Lord Potoski ?’ 

* Know him !’ said Frederick smiling, ‘ why wc are intimate friends 
—this dear Dubourg and 1/ * IIow! Dubourg?' said Menard. 

, * Yes,’ cried the pretended baron — ‘ that is the name which I 

bore in Paris, where 1 was obliged to presciTc the strictest incognUo, 
being charged on the part of my government with a secret mission of 
extreme delicacy.’ * I understand—I understand,’ said Menard. * Call 
me. always, Dubourg, my dear Frederick, it was -under this name that I 
knew you first, and it will be always dear to me.’ 

While M. Menard stepped aside to examine the ovcrtunied carriage, 
Frederick said in a low tone, to Dubourg, * Do you know that this 
scheme of yours was somewhat violent—you have only just missed kill¬ 
ing me and this poor Menard.’ * It is the fault of the ass that drove 
> me, I had told him to overturn me in passing you, but the rascal pi'O’*,. 
ferred tumbling you over, which is extremely vexatious, for I reckoned 
upon getting into your carriage, and now I shall be obliged t{i offer you 
mine, which is by no means tijc game thing. Never mind—leave it,all 
to me—I already see it will be no difficult task to impose upon our poor 
friend there. But be ready to second me, and support anything you 
think may want confirmation, and above all remember that 1 am the 
Baron Potoski, Palatin of Hava and Sandomir. You bad nearly spoilt 
all by calling me Dubourgj luckily I knew how to help us over that; 
but commit no more such blunders, or 1 shall be forced to travel without 
you, and I warrant you 1 should not go very far.’ 

'' Menard returned to announce, that the axletree of the post carriage 
was broken, and that it would not be in a condition to proceed before 
the next morning, 

* Yery well, gentlemen,’ said Dubourg, * you will do me the plea¬ 
sure to get into my berline: we will stop at the first village, where we 
will sleep, and in the meantime the smith of the place will repair your 
carriage.' 

This plan being adopted, the postillion was left to bring the car¬ 
riage on at foot-pace,^ and our three travelbrs got into the berline of the 
Polish nobleman; it was an old crazy yenicle, patched in every direc¬ 
tion, and by no means clean; added to which, it was so ill-hung that 
at every step it gave the travellers a considerable jerk into the air.' 

■ Frederick could not help smiling as he got into the carriage of the 
palatiu, but Dubourg hastened- tostakc up the discourse, and addressing 
himself to Menard, who, modestly seated on the front scat, had only 
flared to cast a few stolen glances about him, * You see/ said be, * a 
carriage wjiich is older than we are; it belonged to my grandfather. It 
was in this very carriage that he saved Stanislas. Leezinsky—at that 
time pursued by his competitor Augustus, who was protected by the 
Czar, whilst Charles XU. stood up in behalf of Stanislas. But you 
know all this better than I, M. Menard, for you are a man of learning.’ 

' Ah! M. le Baron!’ * But to return to this carriage, it is a family 
carriage—when my father quitted Cracovia in a moment of disturbance, 
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six millions of money and precious stones were concealed in this modi^t 
berline; they were the ruins of his fortune, ivith which he had resolved 
to retire into Ihittany—a eounti’y famous for its excellent milk and 
cheese/ 

“ Here Frederick, who had been obliged to bite his lips at the six 
millions, was now compelled to cover his inclination to faugh with a fit 
of coughing, while hi. Menard began to look upon the vehicle with an 
air of reverence. . 

** ‘ You will readily understand, M. Menard,’ resumed Dubourg, 
wiping his face with a silk handkerchief which he kept in his waistcoat 
pocket in order to give himself the air of a foreigner, * You will readily 
understand, M. Menard, that I feel attached to a carriage which recalls 
recollections of so honourable a character. J am well aware that it is 
^ not fashionable, and that it might be better hung; twenty times has my 
iutendant wished to ha\c it repainted and a new lining put into the in¬ 
terior, but I have always refused. Thft place where 1 am now sitting 
has been occupied by King Stanislas; that where you are, by a Prin¬ 
ce^ of Hungary. And 1 confess to you, that it would pain me biuch 
to change this Utrecht velvet, which has had the honour to support 
these illustrious personages.’ 

“ ‘ I share your feelings in this respect, M. le Baron,’ said Menard, 
who, before quite transported at the idea of travelling in company with 
two men of-distinguished rank, did not know what to do with himself 
now that he found he w'as sitting on the seat of a Princess of Hungary; 

, * this carriage ought to be extremely dear to you—and 1 assure you, M. 
Iq Baron, that it is far from being unpleasant in its motion—on the con- 
traiy, 1 find it very easy,’ 

“ At this instant a shock had nearly sent M. Menard on his knees 
upon his pupil; but holding himself by the window frame, he was at 
last enabled to stammer out—* Ubi plura nitent in caminCy non ego 
panels offendor wacuUs' 

** And Duboui'g responded with, ‘ Vitam impendcre vero^ Frede¬ 
rick looked out of the window and coughed. M. Menard bent forward 
and said, * M. Ic Baron, I hsy^e never doubted it.’ 

*‘ ‘ Forced to keep up my incoguito,’ continued Dubourg, * I have 
brought with me no person of my suite, and 1 confess to you 1 feci no 
want of any one. 1' detest the train, the etiquette, and the display 
w'hicli accompanies greatness: in travelling I lay all form aside; 1 am 
a man of nature, M. Menard. But, apropos, my dear Frederick, I have 
never yet asked you where you are going—should I be rude in asking 
you the question ” 

The answer, as may be supposed, is one that exacti/coincides 
with the inlenlions of the Baron Potoski; it is agreed that they 
shall join. I’lio palatin of course dwells upon the pleasure which 
the company of the savant Menard will afford him in a classical 
tour, aucl the scheme of their voyage is settled. Tlie first village 
at wdiich the party sleep, is by no means unproductive of adveii- , 
fui’cs: the principal of which is the despatch of the family berline. 
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inNhe middle of the night, under the care of its driver: the baron 
being too happy at being rid of this expensive burthen. It was 
necessary, however, to account to M. Menard for its disappear- 
ance: Dubourg got up in the night, raised the house with the 
■cry of thief, and swore that not only had the driver stolen his 
carriage, but his wardrobe, and we know not how many thousand 
/ranks concealed in a secret case in the interior of the carriage. 
Frederick’s chaise being repaired, the travellers make an excellent 
exchange, and proceed on their way towards Lyons. But M. 
Menard is unluckily the bearer of the purse; according to Du- 
bourg’s notions it is in^wrong hands. It must not appear .that 
the Palatiii of Rava and Sandomir contributes notliing to the 
common expenses of the journey; he therefore hits upon a con¬ 
trivance to make the preceptor surrender. Having already played 
upon his vanity, gourmai\dism, and other foibles, Dubourg now 
commences upon M. Menard’s bodily fears. 

** * I know nothing beyond the pleasure of travelling,' observed Du¬ 
bourg, * it is a pity that it should sometimes be disturbed by the awk¬ 
ward events that so frequently derange the projects of the traveller.’ 

“ ‘ There are a great many other engagements in life,’ said Frederick, 
' that are similarly circumstanced. It is for instance a great happiness 
tp be in love; hut when you imagipe yourself most secure, the woman 
you adore at the moment you Would have sworn by her fidelity, betrays 
you for some new Adonis, some fortunate soldier, some brilliant wit, 
who has the art to captivate her senses. Alas! a very slight circum¬ 
stance will often crumble into dust the most brilliant future.’ 

“ * M. de Montreyille’s remarks/ observes M. Menard, ‘ are full of 
. truth; we are often greatly deceived in our expectations; how frequently 
have I not repaired to dine at the house of p cook of the highest reputa¬ 
tion, and have found the soup an entire failure.’ * A philosopher,’ an¬ 
swered Dubourg, * supports these reverses, whether in fortune, in love, or 
in pleasure,'but there* are things against wflich all the philosophy in the 
world cannot hold out—as for example, being attacked on the road and 
assassinated by highwaymen.’ M. Menard shuddered from head to foot, 
his face lengthened, the expression of his eyes became anxious, and 
he turned to look upon the countenance of Dubourg, whose features he 
took care $hould express nothing consolatory. 

** * These are indeed dreadful incidents for travellers, it is said, M. 
le Baron, that Italy is dangerous to traverse. You, who have travelled 
much,—yefh will be able to inform us.’ * Without doubt, M. Menard, 
there am highwaymen in Italy, 'fhe difference between that country 
and others is, that the roads there are most dangerous in the middle of 
tlie day, for the, robbers are the only persons who brave the extreme 
heat of the sun. After all, if there arc robbers ip the Apennines, in 
Germany, and England, unhappily they are no! iVanting in France—it 
is now almost as dangerous to travel there as'elsewhere.’ *How! in 
France, M. le liaron, I should have thought tliat the roads were more 
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secure.* ' You don’t read the nevrspapers then, M. Menard!’ ' Very 
rarely, M. le Baron.’ 'You would there see-that the forests of S^nait, 
of Boudy, of Fontainebleau, of Villers-Cotteret even, have each their 
bands of robbers. Ah I niy God! unhappily these rascals become every 
day more ferocious—formerly they contented themselves with only rob¬ 
bing you—now they attack you with clubs, and it is a piece of great 
good fortune if they do not leave you on the spot.’ * The tievil I The 
<ievil! if I had known that, murmured Menard, casting a look of 
anxiety. The travellers were at that moment entering a wood. 

" ' But do not you be alarmed, M. Menard,’ continued Dubourg, 

' the robbers ordinarily set upon only the person who is charged with 
the money, he pays for all the rest 3 they bind him to a tree, and strip 
him as naked as when he was born, in order to be certain that he bas 
concealed no treasure under his clothes.’ * M. le Baron, this is by no 
means encouraging to me, for it is I who carry the traveller’s purse.* 

' Ah! if 1 had known that, I certamly should not have told you—I 
thought it was Frederick who—but in that case it is incumbent upon 
you to sell your life dearly. You are doubtless well provided with 
arms.’ ‘ I never use them, M. le Baron.’ ' It will be perhaps neces¬ 
sary to use them, and to make good use of them too—we happen at this 
moment to be traversing a wood where three of my friends were killed.’ 

' What, in this wood, M. le Baron? Indeed, it does look very thick!* 
Menard’s eyes kept glancing with anxiety from right to left 3 night 
was falling, and as it grew darker his terror augmented. ' Drive on, 
postillion, drive on fast, faster, as fast as the horses can gallop,’ be cried, 
in a trembling voice to the post-boy 3 be, however, had received bis > 
instructions from Dubourg, and did not quicken his pace. Frederick 
never spoke a word, and appeared buried in his own reflections 3 and 
Dubourg had drawn bis pistols from his pocket and appeared to be 
examining them with the utmost attention, casting from time to time a 
glance into the woods. 

“ ' Farbleu! M. Menard,’ said Dubourg, taking out of his ^pocket a 
shabby green pocketbook, in which he bad stuck his last tavern bill of 
fare in order to give it bulk, ' here is for the mpment the whole of my 
fortune. The fifteen thousand franks which remain to me for my tra¬ 
velling expenses are in this portfolio 3 but since you have had the good 
nature to charge yoursdf with Frederick’s funds, I hope that you will 
be obliging enough to be my treasurer also 3 it is useless for two persons 
to pay at the inns, it is better that that should he your affair.’ 

" Saying these words he presented the pocketbook tp Menard, who 
looked at it as if he did not know what he ought to do 3 and although 
flattered with this mark of confidence, be had no idea of taking it, 

" At that very ‘moment, a long whistle, which echoed in the wood> 
was heard. 

“ * Oh! Oh! what in the world was that ?’ cried Dubourg, rolling 
his eyes about him in a pretended fit of terror. ' Perhaps we am 
going to be attacked, ,M. le Baron.’ ‘ tVhy, i’faitb, I am afraid of it. 
And there is M. Frederick asleep—wake him then.—:No, it is not neces¬ 
sary.’ 
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Frederick was listening to the ‘scene, and pretending to sleep 
profoundly. * Take them, M. Menard,' presenting to the preceptor his 
pistols and his pocketbook—‘ they are charged.’ * Keep—keep them, 
for God’s sake, M. le Baron. 1 cannot take charge of this pocketbook. 
If you would have the goodness rather to—to—^you understand far 
better than I how to defeiul yourself.’ 

** And the poor Menard draws with one hand his portfolio from his 
breast, and with the other a large purse of gold—casting on Dubpiirg 
the most supplicating looks.’ ‘ In truth,’ said the latter, * I don’t know 
whether I ought to receive it. Perhaps Frederick will take it ill that'— 

* Ob! no, M. le Baron, 1 am certain that he will approve it.’ 

“ ‘ Here are four men Who are approaching us with blunderbusses,’ 
said the postillion. ^ 

“ ‘ Ah! Mon Jlicu, we are lost/ cried Menard. ‘ Do give it me, 
give it quick/ exclaimed Dubourg, seizing the purse and the portfolio. 

* I see that this-is my aftair/ 

** Menard crept under the scat; the postillion cursed and swore, and 
flogged. Dubourg put his body half out of the carriage window, and 
fired two pistols in the air, Frederick pretended to w^ake up, the chaise 
flew like the wind, and before five minutes had expired, they were out of 
the wood. 

** ‘ Wc are safe/ said Dubourg, in aiding Menard to raise himself. 

* What! is it possible, M. le Baron ?’ * We are out of the wood—the 

danger is over—we have had a narrow escape. Is it not true, Frederick ?’ 

* And the robbers, M. le Baron V ‘ I have killed two of them.’ * And 
1,’ said Frederick, ' saw the other two take to flight.’ ' Ah! M. le 

' Baron,’ said Menard, ' it was a lucky thing that you were with us.’ 

The party arrives at the town. Dubourg was enchanted to play 
the part of treasurer, and commenced his oflice by sliding a gold 
piece into the hands of the postboy, in return for the whistle he had 
given so seasonably in the forest.” 

Ddboiirg had been clerk in a government office, a place 
which he lost because be considered thai he ought to do only the 
fifth part of the work of bis chief, who had five times his salary, 
and did nothing at all; afterwards entered a banking-house, where 
being confined from ten in the morning till ten at night, he re¬ 
venged himself upon delicate breakfasts, whicli consumed his en¬ 
tire salary, and disgusted his employers: after he left the bank 
various occupations followed, all of them, however, enlivened by 
the charms of 6cart6; his losses at this game were never, however, 
very great, *for they only amounted to all he had. Occasional 
remittances were extorted from a benevolent aunt in Britunny, 
whom he had persuaded that he was married and had children. 
.Nay! three at a birth, and a sick wife. From all this it is to be 
inferred, 'that the possession of poor M. Menard’s purse and 
portfolio Was a new epoch in Dnbourg’s life. Intoxicated with 
bis riches, he ordered all things after a more splendid style than 
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even a palatin of Rava might be expected to be served. M. Me- 
nard^s weak points were truly a Jaiblesse for rank and his own 
stomach; both these appetites were gratitied to the utmost of his 
hopes; his face shone with content wlien he saw liis dinners; his 
joy was only tempered by the gravity of his own gravity, and the 
profound veneration he entertained for the palatin. 

Extravagant living nas not the only folly into which the su|>- 
posed Potoski fell when they arrived at Lyons; he determined 
to throw* off his incognito, and promenade in a foreign costume 
in all the conspicuous places of the town, arm-in-arm with his 
faithful Menard, who by his constant interpellations took care to 
inform the by-standers and* observers of the rank and title of his 
friend. The attention of some sharpers is roused; Dubourg re¬ 
ceives an invitation from one of the^ principal personages of the 
neighbourhood, which he does not fail to accept: a scene of great 
bn| untranslateable humour occurs, in which the poor palatin is 
stripped at tlie 6carte table of his last farthing, and finally turned 
out of the house. Dubourg, a person of infinite ingenuity, is not, 
as may be supposed, a person of conduct, or of great penetration; 
of the manners of persons of high rank he knows even less than 
Menard, and in his w'ay is almost as easily taken in. His distress 
at having been robbed of the w'hole travelling funds of the party 
may be easily conceived: poor Menard is imposed npon by ano¬ 
ther story, and is persuaded to combine in a fiction, in order to 
draw an additional supply from Frederick's father ; while, in the 
mean time, the Baron Potoski, it is agreed, shall write for a supply 
to his inteudant in Cracovia. It would be endless to describe the 
ludicrous situations into which the vanity and impudence of Du¬ 
bourg, and the credulity and gluttony of Menard, involve both 
themselves and those they come in contact with. The adventures 
at the house of M, Chaiybertin are perhaps richer in food for 
laughter than any other part of the whole fifty-five volumes; but 
they unfortunately turn in some measure upon accidents of a kind 
to be veiled from the general eye. They end, however, as usual, 
in the destitution of Dubourg, who loses every thing at play, and 
moreover encounters a Paris creditor, who had served him with 
dinners too long not to know him well. An csca|>c is suddenly 
effected from an evening entertainment in silk stockings, and poor 
fat Menard is dragged ever the country on foot, und^r the idea 
that his friend the baron is pursued by Turkish emissaries, em¬ 
ployed by the Porte to assassinate the intended ambassador. 
While this pair are pursuing their adventures in the fields, Frede¬ 
rick is tranquilly employed at a distance in making love, in a kind 
of Arcadia of the author’s own invention; so that the poor lutor is 
left to his fate, and he is at lengifi persuaded by the baron to ac- 
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cept with him a temporary engagement from a company of strolling 
players, where he and Potoski personate two of the first court 
actors of Warsaw. Menard, in all these follies, fortifies himself in 
his idea of the rank of his companion; and is just descending the 
staircase of tlie inn, his fat person arranged in an oriental dress 
and green turban, (in which the manager usually played Ma> 
hornet,) to perform the part of Theseus, when he is encountered 
by Frederick’s father, the grave Count de Moiitrcville, who, by the . 
frequent demands of money made upon him by his son, had begun 
to suspect that something was WTOiig, and had come in search of 
the travellers. * 

Ascending the staircase, he found himself face to face with Menard, 
who was coming down, majestically declaiming, 

' La fortune d mes veeux case d’etre opposee, 

Madame, et dans vos bras met 

The old gentleman raised his head on hearing the voice of 
Menard, regarded him for some moments with surprise, and at 
length cried out, ** Is it possible ! Is this M. Menard that I see 
under this costume?” Menard stared at the traveller, and was 
* thundcrhruck at the apparition of his pupil’s father. The 
Count, seizing him roughly by the arm, pulled him buck into his 
apartment, and in his usual caustic tone attacked the woe-begoiie 
preceptor with questions. 

* What does all this signify, M. Menard ? What means this turban, 
this yellow drf'ss, this lunatic air? Was it to act on the stage, sir, 
that I sent you with iny son ? Did you and Frederick suppose that 1 was 
always to remain your dupe ? In fifteen days you ate and drank the 
eight,thousand francs which I put into your hands.'—‘No, sir, we 
did not eat and drink them.’—‘ Silence, sir j I was willing to par¬ 
don this first folly : I sent you more money, and after some time I find 
that my son is still at Grenoble; that he fs making the tour of Europe 
in Daupbitiy—1 leave Paris, I go to Grenoble—you arc not to be found. 

1 ransack the environs in vain ; at last it is here that 1 find you, in this 
attire! I did not expect it, 1 confess. But my son,.where is he? is he 
also play-acting/—‘ No, M. le Comte .*—* Where is he then ? speak.*— 

‘ He is lost, M. le Comte.’—‘ Lost! what do you mean ?’—* That 
is to say, M. le Comte, that be has pnly lost his way.*—‘ Remember, 
sir, that it was to you that I confided my son/ —‘ We will find him 
again, myMord, M. le Baron Potoski is about to send off couriers to all 
the eburts of Europe to seek him.*—‘ The Baron Potoski! who is he ?* 

—‘ He is a Polish nobleman, a young man of great knowledge, the 
Palatin of Rava and Sandomir,' See. 

Of course the murder is soon out, and the farce of' Duboiirg 

e ty nearly at an end. A translation, much less a few detached 
abridged scenes, can give but a faint notion of the general 
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efioct of a work uncommonly well sustained in all its parts of 
humour by our French Smollett. 

Perhaps the most truly pleasing of all these romances is Andre le 
^Savoyard: it is the least dramatic, and with the exception of the 
character of Rossignoi, the layman or attitudiner for the artists, 
the least lively of our author’s writings; but it is full of truth, and 
breathes an air of purity and innocence. The satire is chiefly 
confined to the ridicule of an imbecile count, a model of selfish¬ 
ness and impotence. He has mariied, against her inclination, a 
beautiful and amiable woman, whom he persecutes with atten¬ 
tions by no means acceptable. She leads him a perpetual chase, 
from Paris to a country seat, and from home to the houses of her 
friends, in a manner which reminds the reader of the perpetual 
efforts of the wretched little lord, ju the * Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality,’ contained in Peregrine Pickle, to gain possession of his 
wife. With this exception, and the one already named, the 
glozing rogue Rossignoi, llie novel is chiefly illustrative of virtue 
in hiuiibic life, of mountain j)urity maintaining its candour, even 
in contact with the impurities of city life. It is well known that 
Savoy rnrnishcs Paris with its chimneyrsweepers, and that 
ard is now in fact become synonymous with ramoneur. Savoyards 
also perform in that capital the duty of commissioners, or porters 
and message-bearers, as the Auvergnats carry water, and the 
Swiss cantons supply the hotels with the concierges or door- 
porters—all alike, we believe, celebrated for their integrity, and 
the faithful discharge of the confidential commissions with which 
they are frequently entrusted. Andrew the Savoyard and his little 
brother, mere children, set oflF after the manner of their country 
from a cottage in the mountains of Savoy, to seek their fortunes 
in the capital of France, and this novel is the history of their re¬ 
spective adventures, for stheir fortunes are ^different. They are 
separated by a ridiculous circumstance in a crowd, on their’ arrival 
in Paris, and having no means of tracing each other,, they are only 
brought together after their respective fates are fixed in life. The 
history of Andrew opens with this pleasing scene, told in the 
words of the hero, who speaks throughout: 

“ The snow was falling in large flakes ; the highways were covered 
with it, and it almost blocked up the bye-paths among the mountains, 
and the roads often running on the edge of a precipice, which surround 
the little town of THopital, not,far from Mont Blanc. 

Oiir cottage stood near a road, from which the stormy weather had 
driven all passengers for several days. The snow was already a foot 
deep on the earth j nevertheless, neither 1 nor my brothers had a thought 
of seeking shelter. 

^ ** 1 was rolling at the foot of a rock, anil 1 felt as comfortable as if it 
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had been on a grassy bank : my litllc hands were manufacturing snow" 
balls and discharging tbein at my brothers, who in their turn uitackcd 
me with similar weapons. Pierre, crouching in the hollow made by 
the road, only showed himself now and then, taking pains in the 
mean time to level his aim with great accuracy, and tlicn immediately 
concealing himself. Jaccpies ran from side to side without stop])ing, 
except to pick up the materials of his balls, and then darting them at us, 
stole out of the way. 

What delight was there when any of us happened to Lit: what 
cries of joy when Jacques, as he was making off, received a ball on his 
back; when Pierre, at the instant that he popped up his little white 
hea<l from his hiding plaCc, caught the ball in his face, over which the 
snow would break in a thousand atoms. The conquered joined his 
laugh to that of the conqueror: victory never cost a tear. How could 
we be cold ? we were so happy, and at an age when happiness is so 
pure—for it is mingled neither ^ith the recollections of the past, nor 
fears for the future. 

Already had the voice of our mother more than once reached lis, 
warning us to come in : directly, was the answer of all of n«s, lJut just 
at the moment of regaining home, some fresh snowball from one or 
other of us would renew the war; the attack was recommenced on all 
hands, and cries of joy, bursts of laughter, made our mountains echo 
again. Our feet were half dead with cold, our little red numb hands 
could scarcely take up and compress the snow which aflbrded us our 
pastime—nevertheless we never could prevail ourselves to return to the 
fireside of our cottage. 

** But when the approach of night at length compelled us to quit our 
sport, we would enter all three, blowing, and panting, and glowing with 
pleasure ; and run and pop ourselves down in the great chimney corner 
by the side of the fire, before W'hich our father sat in his large chair, 
whilst my mother w'as moving about in the large kitchen, the only room 
of the house, preparing the soup for our evening meal, all the time 
scolding us for having come home so late. 

“ ‘See bow they arc covered with snow !r To stay so long in the road 
in such' weather as this. Hum! the vagabonds: when they once get 
set in to play, there is no making them hear.* 

“ ‘Don’t scold them, Marie,’ our father would say, drawing us 
towards him, ‘ don’t scold them; they amuse themselves j they are 
happy. Why seek to trouble their little pleasures V ” 

The tranquillity of this peaceable family is one evening during 
a storm interrupted by cries of distress. The good man, tbougli 
suifering from the effects of a recent fall, rushes out to render 
assistance, and arrives in time to guide the carriage of tliC Comte 
de Francornard from a precipice covered with snow, over which* 
the postillion was unconsciously leading it. The carriage had 
suffered some injury, and the great man was glad to take refuge 
under a .roof. He had with Inm his valet, and an infant child 
jd* great beauty that had slept tlirough the accident, and was 
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brought into the cottage in that state. We have already spoken 
of the Comte: an extract will convey the author's conception of 
this character. It is little Andr4 who speaks, after having exa- 
. mined the strangers; he thus describes the Comte. 

** He might be about fifty-five years of agej of small stature, looking 
meagre and sickly: thougli travelling, he wore no boots, and the cold 
(according to him) bad so shrivelled the calves of his legs, that in fact 
no traces of them remained. His face was long, as also his nose, which 
in ihc profile was suificientlybroad to shelter the person who had hold of 
Ids arm from the wind, II is complexion was yellow ; one of his eyes 
was covered with a patch of black taffetas, fixed there by a ribbon 
passing round the gentleman’s head, without, however, creating the 
slightest resemblance to the God of Love. The remaining eye was 
black, and lively enough : forced to do the duty of two, its proprietor 
allow’cd it no repose, and rolled it incessantly from right to left. Lastly, 
hivS countenance w’as graced by a contemptuous sneer, which seemed the 
habitual expression of it, lie had a short tail, which behind followed 
all*tbe movements of his eye in front.” 

At the sight of the lovely lillle child, the boys had exclaimed 
with pleasure, but Andrew says no cry of admiration escaped 
them on viewing the countenance of this gentleman. 

The stranger surveyed the interior of our cottage with an air of dis¬ 
satisfaction. ‘ Have you no other room where I can rest myself at a 
distance from all tlicse little brats?’ said he to my father, casting a look 
of impatience on me and my brothers. ‘ No, sir, this large chamber is 
the entire of our abode.’ * Chamber ! do they call this a chamber ?' 
muttered the gentleman, looking at his valet, who had just taken off 
his cloak, and ausvi'cred every thing he said with a respectful smile. 

'Let me see j where shall I put myself, for I suppose 1 must put 
myself somewhere. Must I not? Champagne.’ 'Most undoubtedly, 
my lord, the place is not worthy of you ; but it is not the poor people’s 
fault.’ ' You arc right. Champagne ; the place is not worthy of me ; 
hut since there is no other—’ 

" ‘ OIj, if the gentleman ^'ould like to be alone,’ said my mother, 

‘ there is besides a garret above, where we^^eep our whiter provisions j 
there is plenty of fresh straw.’ 

'•' A garret! straw I for me ! Tell me. Champagne, did you hear 
this woman j really this is too good!’ 

" And the gentleman rolled bis eye from right to left, and tried to 
look piercing. Although I was behind him, 1 could tell the motion of 
his eye by that of his tail. 

“ ' These peasants, my lord, are not aw'arc to whom they have the, 
honour, of speaking.’—' Certainly they don’t know. Let us sec. Give 
me a chair, on which 1 may be able to sit down.* 

“' I have but this large chair, sir,’ said my father, putting forward 
the seat in which he ordinarily sat: whilst my mother, holding him ' 
by the jacket, said to him, in an under tone, 'But it’s thy chair, 
fJeorget j where are you to sit, and you so lame ?’ 
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** My father turned round and made her a sign to be silent; she. 
obeyed with reluctance, for neither the tone nor the manners of the 
stranger disposed her to put lierself out of the way for him. 

* No easy chair,’ said he, spreading bis spindle legs before the fire, 
and warming his fingers loaded with rings. * How ill these ro^ds are 
kept! 1 must write to the prefect of this department: ah, by the bye, 

tell me, my good man, when you came up to my carriage as it was 
floundering in the snow, why you cried out to the postillion to stop; what 
was that for ?* * Because he was going towards a precipice, which the 
snow concealed from him: a few more turns of the wheel, and you 
< would all have perished.’ * How ! what! 1, the Comte de Vrancornard, 

1 die in that manner—rolled into a hole. How extraordinary! 1 say. 

Champagne, can you coi/ccivc that? Dost thou understand to what 
danger 1 have been exposed ? and I was sleeping tranquilly iu my car¬ 
riage all the time, surrounded with perils : by Jove, if that is not cou- 
n^e, I am an ass.' * My lord always shows courage.’ ‘ You are right. 
Champagne, I am always so; btit 1 hope this last trait will be cited in 
the history of my life. This is now at least the tenth time that it has 
happened to me to be asleep at the moment of danger. You remember 
when my hotel caught fire. 1 was in a profound sleep w^bile one entire 
chimney was burnt down, and if 1 had not been roused, I was capable 
of sleeping in that manner till morning, while every body else was run¬ 
ning awayk . 1 say. Champagne, 1 call that sang froid.* ‘ That is pre¬ 
cisely, my lord, what all the world admires in your character.’. 

* Sir,' said at last my father, approaching the gentleman, * your postil¬ 
lion is still in the road.’ * Well, and what then ? it is his business to be 
in the roads—the vagabond who was going to overthrow us: he deserves 
to be severely punished.' ' He ran the same risk himself, sir.’ ' Ah, you 
think so, my friend. I say, Champagne, this Savoyard has the impu¬ 
dence to compare my existence with that of a postillion.’ ‘My lord, . 
these are people of a condition not to understand you.’ ‘ You arc right, 
this sort of persons live and die like marmottes—w'ithout having a 
thought of a distinguished kind. However this may be, 1 must set off 
as soon as possible. 1 am not able to remain long in this spot; there is 
a description of odour here capable of suffocating a well-bred person. 
Cbampague, go with this Savoyard to examine the carriage: see if 
there is any thing broken : let him put it into the right road; and as 
soon as day dawns wc will be off. I do not choose to adventure myself 
by night in roads covered with snow.* * Reckon upon my attention, my 
lord.’ 

Champagne returns with the Savoyard— 

‘Well, Champagne,—what of iny carriage?’ asks the little gentle¬ 
man, without looking at my father. ‘ Oh, there is not much the njuittcr, 
my lord, a Screw broken; the postillion says it is a mere nothing.*' ‘ I 
shall certainly not again get into a carriage where a screw is wanting, 
that the wheel may come off and we be ov^umed on the road. The 
postillion laughs at that, for he is on horseback. ' That which is broken 
must be mended, and that immediately. Are there no smiths in this 
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curbed country of your*s ?’ * Sir/ said my father, ' it is true there is a 
man who shoes horses and works at carriages ; but he lives at the other 
end of the parish.* * Let him live with the devil, if you like, but 1 must 
have him.* 'Tis a long way oflF, and the roads are in such a state, and 

in the night.‘ * You ought to he as much used to run over the 

snow, as I am to wear a sword. With a great pole like that, you ought 
to be able to keep yourself up any where. Jiut you arc afraid probably V 
* No, Sir, no. I gave no proof of that when at the hazard of my life 
I stopped your horses on the edge .of the precipice.’ * True, most as- 
suretlly, my good man^ 1 shall recompense you for it; hut 1 must abso¬ 
lutely have a smith.* 

** My father prepared to set oflF, when my mother ran and threw her¬ 
self into his arms. * My dear Georget! do not go out such a night as 
this; you are already ill—the road is dangerous—to-morrow, as soon as 
It is light, it will b.c time enough to seek some one.* 

** ‘ To-morrow,’ said the stranger, ‘ don’t think of it, good woman ! 
to-morrow, and then I should he obligecT to stay a part of the day here. 
No, no, I must strirt at daylight. Do not keep your husband; fear 
notbing j I answer for him,’and i’faith, I have done far diflerent things 
myself; I, who have skated for whole hours on basins three feet deep 
of water, &c.’ ” 

Of course the poor mountaineer does the great little mat/s 
behest: he returns wounded, with a smith, however—all that his 
Lordship cared or thought about. On leaving the cottage, the 
poor people discover the miniature of a beautiful woman, the 
wife of the stranger, which had been dropped from the neck of 
the infant. The honest people are unable to return the thing, 
for they know not whom they have had the honour of entertain¬ 
ing : but when the poor Georget dies, and ten of his little sons 
set out for the grand ville to seek their fortunes, the mother 
entriists it to the care of Andrew, with instructions to restore it 
to the gentleman whose property it w'as, when he should en¬ 
counter him in the great oityi I'his little cir(;umstancc is turned 
to account in the history of his adventures. 

Of M. Dupont, the flourishing Paris grocer, who gives his 
name to one of the novels at the head of this paper, w^e never 
think without associating the idea of Liston. His good nature, 
his simplicity, his vanity, his timidity, his ridiculous taste in dress, 
his awkward activity, and to crown all, his utter unconsciousness 
of not being as fine a fellow, and as loveable an object as any in 
Paris, would all meet an admirable representative in our ini¬ 
mitable comedian. What enjoyment the people would have in 
his dancing at Romainville, with his sounding seals and watch 
chain, and his pockets |ull of crown-pieces, making together a 
little tambourin accompamment,, and his.coat of skyblue : or at 
the scene of his marriage festival, when he unluckily dons a pair 
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of over-tight inexpressibles, and covers the accident all the even¬ 
ing with bis hat, to the hQrror of all the j^art)'; and when again 
repulsed by his wife, and held in supreme contempt by her, after 
repeatedly finding the door locked against him, he applies to a 
magistrate, who, all the time declining to interfere in so delicate 
an affair, reads him certain articles of the Five Codes, which 
assure to him his privileges, and with which M. Dupont is so de¬ 
lighted, that in lieu of other amusements, he commits them to 
memory behind bis compter. We know not how Liston would 
contrive in a farce to bring about the melancholy catastrophe 
which we can read, lai\ghing all the time, in the novel, but which 
would look far too serious on the stage. Poor M. Dupont falls 
a victim to his ardour. He is at Marseilles, when he receives a 
letter from his wife, informing him of a change having taken 
place in her sentiments, and adding that on his return she trusted 
she should understand her duty better than she had hitherto 
done. I'hc impatience of poor M. Dupont leads him into the 
most extravagant measures to secure his earlier arrival in Paris, 
He breaks off* all the business'iicgotiations he had set on foot at 
Marseilles, and demands the speediest conveyance possible for 
Paris. He starts with a chaise and four and courier, and pur¬ 
sues his route night and day, making at all the inns no secret of 
the object of his mission. He conceives that by telling he is in 
such haste because he is going to sleep with his wife, that all the 
world will' speed the parting guest.’ Presently, however, seeing 
that the courier is always in advance, the brilliant idea strikes 
him, that he should get on faster on horseback. On the spot, he 
purchases horse, saddle and bridle, and the courier’s boots, and 
though he had never before bestrode a horse, be did not hesitate 
to gallop off at the greatest pace his beast was capable of: uii^ 
happy M. Dupont! be kills bis horse, and breaks his own neck in 
a stone quarry, and sleeps—not witlf bis wife—but with his 
fathers. 

A journey with so fatal a termination is certainly not a subject 
for farce; nevertheless, there ace incidents on this invaluable 
expedition, which would afford materials for a genius like that of 
Liston. Such, for example, as the inconsistency of a cockney 
grocer travelling en milord with his four horses and courier; and 
the disappointment of the innkeepers, who had prepared their best 
entertaiipH^nt for the great man, and then find an odd fij^ure of 
a tradesman roll out of the carriage, who, utterly unconscious of 
bis gipi^^Ur, accepts all the civility of bis host as his ordinary 
recij^ibn dif travellers, and prefers sitting in the kitchen, eating 
anli^le-pi'c and bread and cheese, while the horses arc changings 
magnificent repast upon which the cook had been toiling 
ibours. 
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' • It is not improbable that M. Dupont has already been con> 
verted into farce on the French stage, though we are not aware 
of the fact. Jean, and the Laitiere de Montjermeil, have both 
been metamorphosed into charming vaudevilles, in which the 
London public have hud the double opportunity of seeing these 
new editions of two excellent novels, and the rare acting of Lafont 
and Jenny Colon. ‘ 

We have already spoken of M. and Madame Moutoniiet; 
they are a model of that common pair of domestic animals, the 
led husband and imperious wife, and if we could draw them with 
the same eftect that Paul de Koch has done in all the leisure of 
four voluoies, we would quote them for a couple of as true 
originals as ever were created in an inventor’s brain. An extract 
may at least amuse, though it cannot convey the impression com¬ 
municated by the long intimacy procured by the perusal of the 
entire work; for it is as true of the w'ritings of Paul as of some 
others, that his portraiture is so lively that each of his novels adds 
so many acquaintniice to our stock. 

'' M. flustache Moutonnct is a rich lace merchant of the Rue St. 
Martin, a man highly respected in the commercial world, for no bill of 
his has ever been protested, and he nevjer failed to pay bis debts when 
they were due. For thirty years that he has been established in busi¬ 
ness, he has invariably occupied himself in his concerns from eight in 
the morning till eight in the evening. He himself keeps his own ledger 
and day-book, Madame Moutonnet undertakes the correspondence, and 
manages all negotiations. The details of the shop and the till are con¬ 
fided to an old clerk and to Mademoiselle Eugenie Moutonnet. 

. M. Moutonnet is not, as may have been suspected, in the habit of 
commanding in his own house—it is his wife who acts, orders, disposes, 
and. rules ^1. When she is in a good humour, (which is rare,) she 
permits hei:-husband to go out after dinner to take his half cup of coffee, 
on condition that be frequent| the cafe at the corner of the Rue Mau- 
conseil, because there they give large lumps of sugar, and M. Moutonnet 
always brings away three for his, wife. 

** On Sunday, (hnner is fixed a little earlier, in order to have time to 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries, or in the Jardin Turc. Parties of 
pleasure into the country are very rare, and only take place on extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, such, for instance, as the birth-days of M. or Mdme 
l^utonnet. 

. * This regular life does not prevent the fat lace merchant fjom consi¬ 
dering himself the happiest of mankind: so true it is, that that which 
wearies,fifle person to death makes the happiness of another. M. Mou¬ 
tonnet was born with simple and peaceful tastes—to be led, to be guided 
like an infant, was with him an absolute want. M. Moutonnet wa^ in 
no fear of being led away by his passions, for he had none; all he knew 
in :the wbrld was trade, and obedience to the orders of bis wife.^ 

" Madame Moutonnet had passed her fortieth year, but it is under- 
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stood that she is never to be more than thirty-six years of age. She 
was never pretty, but she is tall, and her husband is persuaded that be 
hsis a magnificent creature for a wife. She is not a coquette, but she 
conceives herself entitled to universal preference over all other women by 
her beauty and her sense. She never loved her husband j nevertheless, if 
he had been unfaithful to her for a moment, she would have torn his eyes 
out, not because she had any kindness for him, but she stood up for her 
rights in all things. 

• 

St. Eustache, M. Montonnet’s birth-day, was an epoch impatiently 
expected in the house of the lace merchant. On that day all was in 
motion at M. Moiitonnct’s: his wife even permitted the household to 
wear a smile—Eugenic learned a new song, which she sung to her dear 
papa as she ofi'ered him a purse she had worked, or a clasp for bis nap¬ 
kin, or a sniift'-bux, and the good tSloutonnct never received the little 
present from his daughter withdbt feeling the teal's spring to his eyes. 

** Madame Moutonnet ^Iso presented her birth-day gift; but as order 
and economy ruled all her actions, her oftering usually consisted in pkirs 
of stockings, pocket bandkerchiefs, and waistcoats. Whatever the gift 
might be, M. Moutonnet was transported, enchanted: his wife had 
given him a pinch of tobacco, he would have, manifested the same de¬ 
light. Tjie good man had his own reasons for appearing always "satis¬ 
fied, ' « 

“ M. Bidais (the clerk) gave nothing : he reserved his little savings 
for the day of Sainte-Barbe, the birtb-day of Madame Moutonnet: the 
old foreman was a courtier, for all the time he was complimenting 
the husband, he had the address to speidc of nothing but the virtues and 
graces of the wife. 

** By way of recompense, he was tdlowed to join the country 
party, and it was be who was comtnissioncii to carry the two enormous 
baskets filled with provisions, because Madame Moutonnet, not wishing 
to leave ber bouse without any person in it, since she had heard of some 
robberies in the quarter, did not now permit her maid-servant to accom¬ 
pany them. This threw poor Bidais intq despair: he groaned over his 
burthens, and the peiapiration beaded his face all along the road, bend¬ 
ing under the weight of his baskets, and not daring to utter the slightest 
complaint, but on the contrary, whenever Madame Moutonnet happened 
td look in that direction, trying to appear alert, and even frolicsome. 

“ On the day before the eventful birth-day, Madame Moutonnet, ndio 
undertook the task of inviting the persons who suited her, and aftft- 
wards ^nde$^nded to inform her husband of wbat she had done, stop¬ 
ped her hpsband after dinner as he was folding his napkin, and the dear 
luafi was about to return to bis ledger. 

«fMonsieur Moutonnet, to-morrow is St. Eustache,’ (6aid‘'^Madaine.. 
Moutonnet, speaking almost good-humOaredly.) ' Bah! you do not say 
so,* anstvers the laceman, attempting to appear astonished, although for the 
last eight days he had every morning been to the barometer'to ascertain 
whether it would be fine weather on his birth-day. ' ' = - 

* Is it possible that,we arc near the twentieth ?’ , * 
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' Yes, sir, sincp to-day is the nineteenth of September.* * Yon arc 
right, ray wife.’ ‘ 1 never forget these occasions, I, sir.* ^ You are 
extremely kind, Madame Monlunnet; you know I never forget the St. 
Barbe, cither, my heart.* * I'herc is no question of the St. Barbc, sir, 
it is St. Eustache we shall celebrate to-morrow.’ * True, my wife.’ ‘ I 
have arranged a party of pleasure to the wood of Bomainville; does that 
suit you, sir V * How! my life, suit me, it delights, it transpoits me; 
the wood of Romainville—I have always loved it, you know; Ce bois 
ckarmant povr, les amans.' 

* There is no question of lovers, M. Moutonnet, you are always so 
ridiculous!’ * My wife, it is St. Eustache that produces this eilect.*. 

* Hold your tongue, sir.’ A glance of severity gave M. Moutonnet to. 
understand that his daughter was sitting near him, and might hear him} 
the dear creature held his tongue, and his wife continues— 

* I have invited a large company for to-moiTow; I have tried to 
make an agreeable selection among oui* friends, and 1 think you will be 
satisfied with my choice.’ * My wife, you know that I always am—’ 

.' fiermit me to speak, M. Moutonnet—if you interrupt me evciy instant 
we shall never come to the end,’ * True, true, my wife.* * This is the 
manner in which 1 have made up our party. First, us three and M. 
Bidais. 1 do not take Jeaniicton, because 1 do not wish to leave the 
house alone. M. Bidais, besides, will carry the baskets; you know 
that that will amuse him.’ ‘ Yes, Madame,’ said the old clerk, tiying 
to smile in order to conceal a giimace, which the word ba>skets bad pro¬ 
duced among his features. 

**' I give you notice, M. Bidais, that they will be somewliat heavy to¬ 
morrow, for there will be a good, piany of us, and excepting bread and 
w'ine, which we shall purchase from the keeper, all will be to be carried.* 

* And perhaps 1 shall be able to relieve him now and then,’ said M, 
Moutonnet. * No, no,* ‘ said Marlarae Moutjpnnct, * No, sir, 1 shall 
pot listen to that1 do not choose that on tbe day of your f6te you 
should fatigue yoimelf all tbe morning, you would be good for nothing 
the rest of the evening.’ * True, true, my wife,* ’* &c. 

ha Mahon Blanchit though one of his works of which the 
BUthor himself is mpst proud, is not one which has given us most 
pleasure. It approaches too nearly to the veritable romance, and 
the pedantic schoolmaster who performs die part of primo bufi) 
is a failure. The really successful efforts of the author arc in tne 
character of llobinet, the pompous government clerK, proud on 
j£70 per annum, who becomes heir to a considerable property, 
the real extent of which of course he is as unable to value ’ as he 
.is to inake a judicious usn of it. Nothing will serve him but ,a 
chateau, and an estate, and a liame. His notary quickly supplies 
him with these luxuries in exchange for his rentes. He buys an 
old ruinous castle in Auvergne, and marries into a miserably poor 
family of noblesse in a neighbouring town. The amusement is 
in seeing the effects of theiir insolent assurance and pride upon 
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the w^ak miud of the parvenu; the whole family quarter them* 
selves upon the unhappy Robinet—take possession of his pro*, 
perty, and discharge his servants. At the slightest supposed 
sign of opposition (in fact, Robinet makes none, he is too proud 
of his connexion,) the old marquis, his father-in-law, threatens the 
trembling clerk in the gallant style of Lewis XIV. ‘ Do so and 
so, or remember it is with me that your business will be.’ Poor 
Robinet, (or de Rochenoir, as he is called after his chateau,) 
submits till he *is rukied, when he makes his escape, and is ulti¬ 
mately found walking about Paris, with his hands in the pockets 
of his capote de proprietaire, trying to get reinstated in his old 
place of clerk. 

Fr^re Jacques, though not a merry novel, is worthy of the 
author, for it is utterly a picture of everyday life, together with 
frequent indications of a keeh perception of character. It is the 
history of two brothers—a favourite and a neglected child: the 
name of Jacques, it seems, is not'in estimation with the ladies 
of France: Jacques, however, was so named after his godfather, 
but his mother never relished either him or his name: he felt the 
preference in favour of his- elder brother, an amiable but a weak 
boy, and left bis home. 

. Long after this indiscreet step, and the decease of his parents, 
he- returns; his brother having married a lady of fortune, and 
desiring (o live in the country, takes occasion to purchase the 
house in which his parents had lived, and where his infancy had 
been spent. He is examining his new purchase with his bride 
and her mother, when they perceive through the iron bars of the 
gate at the bottom of the garden, a head, all whiskered and 
* bearded like the pard,’ garnished with a huge scar, and gazing with 
great earnestness upon the house and grounds. This is the run¬ 
away Jacques, just returned from a long and arduous military 
serviced a recognition afterwards takis place between him and 
his brother, who, still remembering the affright of the ladies, and 
all their talk of banditti and ruffians, hesitates at receiving him 
and introducing him to his wife. The honest and manly heart of 
Jacques revolts at l;iis brother’s want of affection, and retreats 
from his presence with disgust. From this point of the stoiy, 
opposite ‘indeed are the fates and fortunes of the brothers as of 
their character; weakness and ambition conduct the one to the 
gallies, while the,sturdy w'hiskcrandos remains an honest citizen, to 
protect his family, and keep tm his name.. 

Georgette, ou la Ni^ce du TabelUoUy and Gustave, ou le Man- 
vats are clever novels; but w'e should willingly leave them 
out of the collection of the works of Paul de Koch, for they are 
ej^avagant aqd dissolute. The author was young and ardent 
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wiien he wrote them; he consulted simply his genius, had little 
eitperience, and set probability at defiance^ Georgette is in fact 
the history of a woman who sets the world at defiance, and pur¬ 
sues the fieetinv pleasures, from the penalties of which youth and 
beauty for a time protect her. ft is truly a sad tmd degrading 
picture, not unredeemed by talent, biit too warm in colouring to 
effect the, no doubt, virtuous intentions of its author. There are 
two characters inimitably well drawn—an accomplished villain of 
a valet or house-steward, Lafieur—and his master, a ci-devant 
jmne homme, a made-up old buck, all gallantry and fashion, 
whom a rude repulse would have shaken into a score of separate 
morsels. 

Gustave is a pendant to Georgette; both were written when 
the memory of Figault Le Brun ^as too fresh in the author’s 
mind. It contains a good character of a veteran soldier, now be- 
coinie a favourite subject with the French reading and play-going 
public. Beyond this, with a few lively village intrigues, and an 
admirable sketch of a hlancMssense en Jin, we remember nothing 
good in Gustave* 

La Femmet k Mari, et VAmant, is the last of Paul de Koch’s 
voluminous compositions, and not the least amusing. It is light, 
frank, and agreeable. The story perhaps is improbable, btit it is 
artful, and gives the author an opportunity of developing his cha¬ 
racters. ' In them there is nothing improbable^ on the contrary, 
they seem fresh impressed into' the service of the novelist from 
the streets and salons of Paris. Our author has the art of distin¬ 
guishing character by slight strokes, which he multiplies till the 
persons of his novels start from the canvas. The characters of 
the one just mentioned are moving with life, from the principal 
to the most subordinate. ' Dubois, with his noisy gaiety and his 
talent at finding amusern^nt in every thing; Jolivet, and his 
meanness; Jeuneville, and his unprinciplecf carelessness; the 
lady of the capote pensee, in her unconscious state between a 
flame expiring and a new-one rekindling; down to the propric- 
taire, alw'ays so anxious as to the price of Dubois’s denrks colo- 
rdttks; and little Mme, with her simple frankness, not the least 
displayed in the delicate distress of the opera, when in the hearing 
df her neighbours, and. to the confusion of her lover, Deligny,she 
makes a merit of her white hands, which she attributes to having 
soaped in the morning. Scenes of extravagant pleasantry are not 
^^w^ting in the novel, and some of them are perhaps as successful 
as any of the former obes'. -T,wo incidents occur to us, which in 
the original, we defy |ilie gnivestof men to read without ostensible 
marks of delight' iSVd ^Uude to 'the imposition practised on the 
unjiappi^ idiivet, who is unconsciously made to escort some ^^irls 
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of loose character, who are smuggling wine in bladders concealed 
under their dress through the barriers of Paris, and who being 
sounded by the officers with their iron instruments, (to the utter 
horror and amazement of their protector, who takes them for per¬ 
sons of condition,) flood the floor of .the vehicle with contraband 
wine ; and to that other still more amusing scene, in which the 
hero, compelled to go and imeet his father at the diligence as he 
arrives from the country, is obliged by a singular train of circum- 
istances to repair thither without an indispensable part of his at¬ 
tire. An old shabby roquelaure is all that the elegant Deligny can 
procure to repair the*deflciency, which, closely pinned down in 
front and so straight that he can scarcely walk, gives rise to a 
series of delicate distresses as he, traverses the quarter of Paris in 
which he flnds himself in this situation, and the Bureau des Mes- 
sageries. The misery of the poor fellow is of that kind which it 
is permitted to laugh at; and certainly, among the petits mal~ 
heursoi life, there are not many more ludicrous than the condition 
of poor Deligny, stuck fast in a cabriolet, from which he dare not 
descend for fear he may not be able to command'^the requisite 
quantity of stride. 

Before we dismiss the little library of the author's works heaped 
up on the table before us, we must make one remark on the ex¬ 
traordinary dislike^ which the writer seems to entertain against 
bur countrymen. In > nearly every one of his novels we meet en 
passant with an Englishman, who is simply introduced to be de¬ 
spised. Fair satire we should not object to; our countrymen 
are not w'anting in absurdities, especially on the continent, and 
we therefore lament that Paul should not only show his dislike, 
but his utter ignorance of the English character. Did he know 
us better, one of two things would infallibly take place—either 
that his skilfiil pen would sketch some ^uly ludicrous and amusing 
satires of our infirniities, and thus contribute to their cure, or that 
tills dislike, which is now a mere ignorant bugbear^ would melt 
away before a due appreciation of the many sterling and valuable 
qualities that, without vanity, we may lay claim to, as going to 
compose a national character. 
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Art.' VII.—1. Nolicias historicas de Don Gaspar Melchor de 

Jove llanos, consagradas a sus rcspetaOles Cenizas. I. M. dc 

A. Mw Palma. JBIB. 4to. 

2, Memorias para la vida del Excclentisimo Senor Don Gaspar 

Melchor dc Jovellanos, y noticias analiticas de sns obras, por 

JDoii Juan Agustiii Ccan Bermudez. Madrid. 1814. 

Amongst the Spanish authors of modern times, Jovellanos stands 
pre-eminent. Equally celebrated as a writer and as a patriot* no 
one is more generally admired at home* or better known abroad. 
Whatever may be the opinion formed of.tlie soundtiess of some of 
his principles* or the wisdom of some of his actions, his first-rate 
talents and his solid virtues stand confessed by Spaniards of all 
parties and denominations; and it is his peculiar felicity that he 
h{ts preserved bis literary and moral fame untainted in the midst 
of conflicting opinions and political convulsions, of the intrigues 
of courts and the shocks of popular parties, in all w'hich he 
largely mixed, either as the minister of an absolute king, or as the 
magistrate of a people in n state of revolution. His works have 
found their way into foreign countries, and met with approbation 
from the most fastidious critics. During the contest for the throne 
of Spain, the government of Joseph Bonaparte made it a point to 
gain him over to their side. In England, the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews have concurred in praising him; Dr. Southey 
has expressed his admiration of his waitings and character; and 
Lord Holland, besides keeping his bust by the side of that of Fox, 
is known to pride himself upon having been the friend of the 
illustrious original. Such unanimity of applause must have been 
extorted by more than ordinary merit, and we trust it will not be 
thought a proof of partia^ty oh our part that we add our mite to 
so valuaole a stock, and give our testimony fo declare Jovellanos 
a truly great and good man. 

It is a misfortune of this celebrated writer that we possess no 
collection of his works. The only edition of his elegant compo¬ 
sitions, the 'Elogios, has been long out of print. Of his touching 
and eloquent appeal to his fellow-countrymen there is but one 
wretched edition. His Informe sobre Ley Agrurin has been, in¬ 
deed, reprinted; yet of the,few editions of this work, otic alone is 
tolerable ill point of typographical beauty or correctness. Some 
of his poetry lias been> published without his iiume. Thus the 
Spanish scholar who may feel anxious to peruse the writings of 
the best and most.celebrated author of modern Spain, must un¬ 
dergo the trouble of looking for them in separate collections. 

Many circumstances will account fSr this neglect. During the 
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latter part of the reign of Charley IV., or let us rather say, of his 
favourite, the notorious Godot/, Prince of the Peace, it was almost 
treason to mention the name of Jovellanos. The Spanish revo* 
lution of 1808 removed, indeed, that obstacle, since the subject of 
the present article v^as a member of the Junta Central, to whom 
the government of Spain was entrusted. But those were times of 
great political excitement, when nothing literary inspired the least 
interest; and nothing therefore was .published that did not bear 
upon the events of the day. At the restoration of peace and ab¬ 
solute government ill IS 14, the writings of Jovellanos became ob¬ 
noxious to the ruling pftrty; for, though far from containing the 
sentiments of a bold innovator, still they were not calculated for 
the meridian of a country where the Inquisition had been re- 
.established. The new Spanish revolution in, 1820 was certainly 
favourable to the publication of a collection of our author’s works, 
and we wonder that it was not attempted. We cannot believe 
that the present Spanish government will tolerate the diffusion of 
principles such as are avowed and maintained in the works in 
question, and we entertain but few hopes of seeing that collection 
of them which we desire and recommend, unless the foreign press 
should give, us one under the superintendence of sonie Spanish 
emigrant. 

Nor has Jovellanos been more ^fortunate in finding a biogra* 
pher to record the events of his interesting and chequered life. 
The two works which we have placed at the head of the present 
article cannot boast of great literary merit. The hrst is elo¬ 
quent and declamatory, but it does not say much of Jovellanos; 
it only treats of the events of his latter days, where the opinions 
he maintained, and the principles upon which he is supposed to 
have acted, are made use of by his biographer to record his own 
political sentiments. This little book \|!as published in the Isle of 
Majorca, and never attained great circulation in Spain. It could 
not, however, escape die vigilance of the Inquisition, in whose 
prohibitory edicts it was set down immediately after the restora¬ 
tion of that odious tribunal. The second work, or Memoirs, comes 
from a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject, since Jovel¬ 
lanos had been his patron in his youth, and his friend in his ma- 
turjer years. But Don Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez, though a 
laboriou8,*is a very bad writer. His account of Jovellanos is a 
dull, inelegant, unphilosophical, nay, a truly ludicrous piece of 
composition. It can only be looked to as containing the dates of 
the^i^ remarkable events in the life of his illnstrious subject, 
ailjiS^catalogue of his various writings. To appreciate Jovellanos 
eitter as a statesman or as an author, Don Juan Agustin Cean 
Bermudez was wholly incompetent; even for the humbler and 
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easier task of writing a panegyric he appears totally unfit, and 
under his clumsy hands, LI ISemr Don Ga^par (as he often very 
absurdly calb his hero) cuts, indeed, a sorry figure. 

Don Caspar de Jovellanos was born in Gijon, in the province of 
Asturias, on the 5th of January, 1744. He was the.fourth son of 
an ancient and noble family. Having been originally destined for 
the church, he began his studies in the University of Oviedo, from 
M'hich he was removed to that of Avila, and afterwards to that 
of Alcala, where he entered a college exclusively intended for 
young men of noble’^ birth. .As the civil and canon law were in¬ 
cluded in his studies, his proficiency in those sciences suggested 
the idea of altering the future destination of the young student, 
and Jovellanos embraced the legal instead of the ecclesiastical 
profession. According to the fashion of those times, ^ man of his 
rank in life was not permitted to plead as an advocate; but in the 
multiplicity of the Spanish courts of law there was an abundance 
of places on the bench to be. disposed of amongst the lawyers of 
noble birth, as soon as they left college, and underwent the neces¬ 
sary examination. Jovellanos was made Alcalde del Crimen, or a 
member of the criminal branch of the Audiencia, or provincial 
court of law of Seville. 

Before proceeding to his destination, young Jovellanos was in¬ 
troduced to the President of the Cornejo, a place then held by 
the famous Count de Aranda. Tliis Spanish grandee stood at 
that time in the height of his credit and power. His connections 
with the French philosophers, orEncyclopedistes, were well known, 
from the circumstance of Voltaire’s having devoted an article of 
his Dktionnaire Philosophique to praise him. His talents are 
thought to have been of a veiy high class, though a good judge 
(Madame de Stael) who knew him well, has spoken of him ns of 
a man whose mind was jiarrow, and whose intellect was very 
limited, but who made up for these deficienbies by the firmness 
and energy of his character. He was a reformer after the manner 
of the aristocratical and monarchical reformers of the eighteenth 
century; violent and despotic, a great enemy of the clergy and 
the infiuened of Rome, fond of innovation, but nowise friendly 
to popular controul, or indeed to any sort of opposition. The 
suppression of the Jesuits in Spain and South America is an act 
highly creditable to his abilities and courage, and thoifgh in the 
eyea of a member of a free copoimunity it must appear under the 
character of a most tyrannical and unjust measure, some apology- 
for it may be found in the circumstances of Spain, where the 

* By this word noble a rery diflbrent meaning 1$ conveyed iii Spain from that which 
we give to it in England, l! is something like the French nMeae under the ancien 
regime. 
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hand of despotism alone could destroy the mighty fabric and dc* 
fences of an ecclesiastical establishment, supported on one side 
by the prejudices of the public, and on the other side mainly de¬ 
pending upon foreign power and influence. Count de Aranda 
seems to have tnarked out JoveUanos for one of bis new school, 
and a co-operator in his plans of reformation. It was by his ad¬ 
vice that the young judge ventured to lay‘aside that useful ap¬ 
pendage to a lawyer’s bead—a wig. No less powerful supiiort 
than that of De Aranda was required to countenance this bold 
step; the bolder, in as far as' it presented Jovellanos under the 
dangerous form of ail innovator. In truth, his innovations ex¬ 
tended somewhat farther than his dress and personal appearance. 
While the generality of the inhabitants of Seville*were wondering 
at a judge young and fashionably attired, comely in his person, 
polite and lively in his conversation; in short, unlike his old, 
crabbeJ, slovenly and morose colleagues in every lespect; it vvas 
noticed by more attentive and profound observers, that this same 
remarkable individual paid great attention to the fine arts, and 
showed the talents of a conuxymenf ; that he was not merely a 
lover but a cultivator of poetry—things all unusual and hitherto 
deemed improper in a man of histprofessioii; tliuit not contented 
with adrakiistering die law faidifully and impartially, he was 
actuated by a spirit of free inquiry, and as a consequence of all 
this, that far from thinking things as they stood to be absolute 
perfection, he thought that reform in many points was required, 
a reform moreover originating, from and grounded on theoretical 
and philosophical principles. That these considerations should 
have afforded matter of lamentation to the wiseacres of those 
times is no more than might bo expected; that instead of their 
being a bar to the promotion of the young reformer, they mate¬ 
rially contributed to his advanoemenb is a fact honourable to 
those who-then governed Spain. -But the continental govern¬ 
ments ofjthose days were friendly to reform, and heedless of con¬ 
sequences, which indeed they neither anticipated nor foresaw. 
Whedier they have acted wisely, even, as far as their own interest 
is concerned^ in retracing their steps, is a matter w hich time alone 
can and will dffckle. 

Jovellanos advanced rapidly in his professional career throu^i 
the various mazes of the complicated system of the Spanish judi¬ 
cial establishment. He at last attained the quiet and dignified 
station of a uiembei* or councillor of the Council of Military 
Orders, a strange tiibunal or body, whose business it was to 
superintend all matters eitlier judicial or administrative relating 
to the members of the four orders, of military knighthood.. Thus 
settled in the metropolis of Spain, Jovellanos, during his residence 
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th^re, became a useful member of various litcrai’y and scientific 
bodies, and principally of the Real Sockdad Economica Matrix 
tense de Amigos del Pais,* an institution intended to encourage 
and promote agriculture, manufactures and trade; institutions of 
a like nature f having been formed at that time, and at present 
still existing, in almost all the large towns of Spain. It was in 
the bosom of that society that he read his Ehgios of the fanious 
architect, Don Ventura Rodriguez, and of King Charles III.; 
and it was by command of the same body that he \vrote his cele¬ 
brated Jiijhmte sobre mm proyecto de Leiy Agraria, to which he 
mainly owes his immortal fame. An erroneous iiflpression has 
somehow or other become prevalent respecting this work, namely, 
that the authof>was persecuted for the free principles maintained 
and advocated in it, whereas the fact is> that he was indebted to 
it for bis subsequent elevation. 

During his residence in Madrid, Jovellanos formed a close con¬ 
nection with Mr. Cabarrus, a French adventurer, transformed 
into a Spanish Count of Cabarrus. . This brilliaut and active 
foreigner, originally a banker, had repaired to that country, for the 
purpose of making a fortune; for, as has been well remarked by 
Mr. Coxc,;]: Spain has been,aSid we may say still is, the paradise of 
adventurers. The qualities of Cabarrus w^ere more specious than 
solid; his project, against w'hich Hirabeau wielded his pen in his 
younger years, a national bank (the NacionaLde San Carlos) 
has proved a failure, and of his other multifarious projects no ves^ 
tige remains. Among his other talents he possessed tlud of writing 
in Spanish with great elegance and.purity , of idiom, so that in an 
academical contest with Jovellanos, be was found, to say the least, 
not inferior to his livah The friendship between. these two men 
became .fatal to the subject of the present article, for Cahairus 
having been entangled in i^me disputes with Count de Lerma, the 
finance mhiiater, underwent a prosecution, >€m* as some would have 
it, a persecution, bis friend was involved, not indeed in the pro¬ 
ceedings, but in the loss of court favour,, mid be was ordered to 
proceed to his native place, a sort of dignified banishment. 

There Jovellanos ren^ained from jl79(X down to 1797, for we 
must not take into acepunt some inconsiderable excursions which 
he made into the neighbouring provinces. This period of retire- 

* Royal Madrid Society of Friends pf the country. , ■ 

f For an account of the^e institutions see the article on the Present Stale (f Spain, in 
our lust number. . ' 

J Goxe’s Memoirs of the SpSnish Bourbons.^ In our days (1825) wc have seen two 
French adventurers at the head of the two parties which divide Royalist $pam,.and the 
fate of thSt monarchy hung for a few days upon the result of a iiattle between the 
forces commanded by CountD'EsjMgiui (a Frcncii emigrant) and Bessicrcs’(a French 
/te seller.) 
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juent he devoted to several useful objects: the working of coal 
mines and the foundation of the Royal Asturian Institution, his 
darling project up to the last moment of his eventful life. From 
pursuits so congenial to his habite and inclinations, he was 
snatched away, to be plunged in the stornay sea of politics, out of 
which he came a wreck in fortune, though with a considerable 
increase of personal reputation. . 

Just at the moment when the subject of these pages left Madrid, 
a new meteor hrose in the political horizon of Spain, to exert the 
most absolute and baneful influence upon the destinies of that 
country. !Dbn Manu"!el Godoy, afterwards so famous under his 
title of “ Prince of the Peace,’’ from being the queen’s paramour, 
became the king’s favourite and the despotic lord of the Spanish 
monarchy. Without having seen any service, except escorting 
the king,—from a private in the life-guards, (though, like all the 
privates in that corps, a gentleman by birth,) he W'as raised to fhe 
highest rank, in the army. Without any previous preparation, he 
was removed from the barracks to the Foreign Oflice, and en¬ 
trusted with the ipinistry of foreign affairs; from a private gentle¬ 
man he was made a grandee of Spain, of the first class,—a title 
'seldom conferred as a reward for services, but generally claimed 
by virtue of ancient descent, and the possession of an income 
equal to the support of its high dignity; from a man in a state 
bordering on indigence, he was transformed into the wealthiest 
individual in his own country. His first ministerial act was 
madly to embark in a war against, the French Republic, from 
which the wary policy of his predecessor. Count de Aranda, who 
hated the revolution as an aristocrat, though he might approve of 
it as a reformer,*had advised his court to keep aloof. This was the 
madness, however, of a young and inexperienced minister, which 
ought not to be too severely visited upop him, since it was an imita¬ 
tion of the conduct'of other more enlightened statesmen, directing 
the affairs of more enlightened governments, who plunged into that 
war no less madly, prosecuted it no less injudiciously, and termi¬ 
nated it no less ingloriously. The war, and die peace which was 
its consequence, were equally fatal to Spain, but not so to the fa¬ 
vourite, who was created Prince of the Peace, a title unusual in that 
monarchy, where no other prinpe was known than the king’s eldest 
son. THe fortunate adventurer became the oldect of universal 
hatred. . Natural talents he hardly possessed—of information and 
Judgment he was totally destitute—and his ruling passions were 
shamelef9 lust and sordid avarice. Yet the Prince of the Peace 
wa8,|^.,apch a monster as popular odium has represented him. 

less vindicative than other favourites, only equally des- 
and though not fond of being controuled, occasionally 
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partial to liberal measures. His fickle ignorance and vanity in 
his younger years led him sometimes to aim at the character of a 
philosophical minister; his passions and selfishness soon con- 
vinccd him that it was not in his power to be anything but a stern 
despot, and the base minion of a base and ignorant court. He 
had to defeud himself against enemies of a very different nature, 
for all agreed in hating him, and the means of defence he em¬ 
ployed were as diversified as the nature of the attacks he had to 
sustain. , 

It was during one of his philosophical fits that the restless 
Count of Cabarrus became his favourite, and addressed a few let¬ 
ters to him, in which the boldest, freest, and most philosophical 
principles were openly avowed and advocated.^ The minister list¬ 
ened to him with pleasure, and thought himself destined to act the 
part of an enlightened statesman, whilst Caburrus flattered him¬ 
self with having brought him over to his >own views. To call 
great men to be their epadjutors, formed part of Godoy’s plans 
and Cabarrus's suggestions. Jovellanos was, accordingly, chosen 
to fill a station in the ministry. We are told, and we believe, 
that he lent himself to this project with great reluctance. Having 
arrived at Madrid, he was introduced to the favourite, and sat at 
a dinner with him and his kept mistress. The feelings of disgust 
and indignation, and the gloomy anticipations with w'hich he wit¬ 
nessed scenes so repugnant to his principles, are. recorded with 
becoming eloquence in one of his letters. He, however, applied 
himself to the discharge of the duties of bis place with honest zeal. 

Don Francisco de Saavedra had been placed at the head of the 
finance department, and, as a colleague in the same administration, 
was brought into contact, and soon after into close friendship, with 
the Subject of the present article. Saavedra’s character for talents 
and probity stood high; his connection with Jovellanos raised it 
still higher; and in the latter days of an eventful life, in the midst 
of a revolution, he owed to these circjumstances his elevation to 
the highest station and power, where his abilities and virtue were 
put to a severe test, and found miserably wanting. At the period 
now under consideration, he coalesced with Jovellanos against the 
Prince of the Peace. The evidence of mal-administration agaiust 
the favourite was glaring and strong; the king was therefore pre* 
Vailed upon to dismiss him, and Saavedra was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor in the Foreign Department. The morality of this act on the 
part of Jovellanos may appear doubtful, because he owed his recent 
elevation to the man whom he ruined; yet it ought to be kept in 
view' that his duty to his king and country was paramount to 
every other consideration. We have heard it stated, that whilst 
the mure questionable virtue of Saavedra led him to spare the 
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fallen minister, the sterner principles of Jovellanos suggested the 
idea of crushing'him altogether. Were Ave to admit this as a true 
statement, it may be explained in a manner creditable to the 
latter. He probably saw in the Prince of the Peace a public 
nuisance, which he had been instrumental in abating, a criminal 
whose- punishment was required by justice and sound policy; 
whilst Saavedra perhaps considered the man he had superseded 
as a rival in his way, whom he had succeeded in removing. The 
Prince of the Peace, however, could not put so favourable a con¬ 
struction upon a conduct to which he had fallen a sacrifice. He, 
dierefore, considered Jovellanos as a monster of ingratitude, the 
more hatefuTbecause of his reputation, and displayed, in perse¬ 
cuting hitti, a spirit of more bitter revenge than he ever showed 
to any other of his political adversaries. 

The administration of which Saavedra and Jovellanos were at 
the head was soon dissolved. The fonner was superseded by 
VrquijOf a bold arrogant mhn, not deficient in talents, but totally 
destitute of judgment; in his theoretical principles an adept of 
that school we now call liberal, yet in his behaviour a courtly in¬ 
triguer; no'less proud of his abilities than of his personal attrac¬ 
tions, who conceived the project, natural enough in that depraved 
court, of securing his own pow’Cf by supplanting the Prince of 
the Peace in the queen’s affections; After Saavedra’s fall, Jovel¬ 
lanos did'not retain his plac^ long. His dismissal produced but 
little sensation. We must not conceal that- he was not highly 
thought of as a minister.. He was too unbending for a courtier, 
and, ill' the opinion of many, unfit for a man of business. That 
his views were enlarged, and his plans benevolent, we may con¬ 
clude from our knowledge of his character; that, like other literary 
men, be was ill calculated for the drudgery of office, we 'may 
easily believe, without any disparagement to his well-earned re- 
pntati6ii. He* joyfully retired to his Native province, where he 
d^vOted his tim^ to His old avocations, principally to the encouri^e- 
meht ilttd'support of the Asturian Institution. ‘ ' 

TWfe rcvehge of the Prince of the Peace w'as slow, but sure tind 
terrible. Tfe presumptuous Urquijo soon fell under the ac^-i' 
satioH of jacobinism and infidelity, because he bad opposed the 
pretensions of thfe* Romish See^ Yet the favourite did' not'choose 
again to bebome a minister, biit in a loftier strain of ambition; he 
filled the places in the administration with his submissive depend¬ 
ents, and lorded over them as the king’s lieutenant, or let us 
rather say, lorded* over bis own king and master. The station, 
once by J'ovellanos was now allotted to Marquis Caballero, 
baser instrument of mischief coi^d hardly be found 
ei^l^iirthat court and in those times. To this creature was in- 
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trusted the odious task of being tiic principal agent in perse* 
anting Jbvellanos*' A pretext was sought for. A Spanish trans¬ 
lation of Rousseau*s ** Contrat Social” was secretly circulating, 
in a note of which Joveliaiios was mentioned with praise, 'llic 
subject of these pages wrote a letter to the government, disclaim¬ 
ing any share in that publication. Whether this was the pretext 
laid hold of as a ground-work for the violence used towards 
him, w'h do not know; no pretext was indeed required under a 
despotic government, in a country where men wqre imprisoned 
without being accused, and condemned without being tried; nor 
was any reason ever assigned for the proceedings carried on against 
Jovellanos. He w'as seized in his bed, treated as a state criminal, 
removed from one prison to another, and lastly shut up in a mo¬ 
nastery of Carthusians in the island of Majorca. From that place 
he addressed two celebrated peliti»ns or remonstrances to the 
king himself, praying for a fair trial. 

The bold tone which he assumed in these petitions, the scorn¬ 
ful manner in which, without deigning to name the Prince of the 
Peace, he clearly designated him un^r the denomination of an 
infamous informer, and the principles upon which he founded 
his claims for justice, appeared something quite extraordinary in 
those days of degradation. The rage of the government was no 
less violent than injudicious; severe orders having been, sent to 
deny the use of pen and paper to the illustiious prisoner. Jn 
the state of the public mind in Spain, where opposition to an 
odious government was a sure title to die sympathy of the people, 
M here even rash folly and faction passed for virtue and patriot¬ 
ism, if directed against the court, it is not to be wondered at,. that 
.Jovellanos, a great writer and a virtuous citizen, punished w'ithout 
being guilty, nay, w'ithout a trial, boldly asserting his own and the 
general rights in a beautiful and energetic style, speaking out 
when all were silent, and Standing up«when .all w’ere prostrate, 
should be thought a being very superior to the herd of his con¬ 
temporaries, and become an object of the public respect and ado¬ 
ration. The petitions alhided.to were anxiously transcribed, manu¬ 
script copies* of them circulated very extensively; to possess them 
was believed an object the value of w'hich w^as worth the danger; 
and whilst to read them nearly amounted to treason in the eyes 
of the govoriimcnt, to admire them waS'considered to bo the duty 
of every patriotic Spaniard. 

That wretched govemmeirt at la^t came to an end, crushed at 
once by foreign force and intestine commotion. While the French 
armies advanced in Spain in a dubious guise, Charles IV. was 
compelled'by a popular tumult to abdicate the crown in favour of 
his eldest Son, Ferdinand. Tlie new king, raised to the'tbrone by the 
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people, looked for support to public opinion, and showed a dis* 
position to act upon liberal principles, by calling round his throne 
those men who held the highest place in the public estimation. 
Some exceptions to this principle took place, and one of them 
materially affected Jovellanos. By betraying his own party and 
siding with ‘the prince’s friends, Marquis Caballero had been 
mainly serviceable to the revolution. The mob, in the heat of 
the tumults, very appropriately expressed their acknowledgment 
of his recent, services and their detestation of his character, by 
repeating, amongst other cries, this singular and antithetical se:.> 
tence. Viva el picaro Caballero. “ The knave Caballero for ever.** 
The king kept him for a few days in the administration. As the 
exiles were all recalled, Jovellanos was released from his con¬ 
finement, but the order which restored him to liberty was signed 
by the same hand which had consigned him to a prison, and dic¬ 
tated the severities of which he had been the victim. As might 
be expected, tlie purport of that order was only that he should 
be set at liberty, but it contained nothing respecting the imustice 
of his imprisonment, no declaration of his innocence. His just 
pride or wounded honour revolted at this treatment, and he in¬ 
sisted upon being tried. When, his complaints reached Madrid, 
the government of Ferdinand had ceased to exist. The important 
transactions at Bayonne, and the cession of the Spanish crown 
to the family of the Bonapartes were now taking place. Joseph 
Napoleon was proclaimed King of Spain, and being desirous to 
court the favour of his new subjects, he formed an administration 
of those men whom the voice of Spain proclaimed her best and 
ablest sons. One of these was Jovellanos, to whom the newly 
created ministry of the borne department was allotted. When he 
received information of his appointment, the Spanish people were 
rising everywhere in defence of their national honour and inde¬ 
pendence against French rule and King Joseph. For some time 
it was believed that Jovellanos had accepted, but this wa8> not 
the case. He himself has affirmed that he never thought of ac¬ 
cepting) though urged to do so by some of his best friends. Nor 
could he have done so without tarnishing his brilliant reputation. 
While the insurrection of the Spanish nation had not become 
general, while the voice of the people had not openly and almost 
unanimously declared their intention to resist, little blame could 
attach to those who took office under the new king. As the folly 
of the Spwi^b princes had led them to desert the country, and the 
cession thdy made of the crown, though compulsoiy and illegal, 
left without a government, it must be admitted that the 
i^iituacence of the population might have given to the new sov^. 
the best fuid.iii 08 t solid of all rights, and the Spanish patrioti c 
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might rfeasoiiably expect under a prince born in,private life and 
better tjualified to rule the country than their own ignorant and de¬ 
praved royal family,—if not freedom anti independence, an efficient 
arid enlightened government, keen-sighted enough to discover the 
existing evils and their appropriate remedies, and sufficiently strong 
to remove the former and apply the latter. But when the will of 
the Spanish people made itself known, the choice of a party was 
no longer a matter of opinion, but of du|;y. Those who sided with 
the usurper and his foreign auxiliaries became aecompliccs in 
the work of devastation, of which their country was rendered the 
theatre; and some of them, by conniving at the acts of violence 
committed by the invaders, others by sitting in judgment upon 
their fellow countrymen, guilty of defending their native land, 
and all by engaging in hostility against the generality of the Spa¬ 
niards, became jpstly liable to the odium of the people, and were 
brought to the sad situation (to borrow the words ol an eloquent 
Sp^iish writer"^) of being left without any other country than the 
French camps. 

So thought Jovellanos, who frankly embraced the cause of the 
patriots or insurgents. It has been asserted that but few men of 
knowledge were of the same opinion, and that whilst the patriotic 
or insurgent party consisted of the aristocracy, the clergy and the 
mob, the French had in their favour all the Spaniards possessed 
of high literary attainments or attached to liberal and philosophi¬ 
cal principles. This is an error, however widely spread. Be¬ 
sides the name of Jovellanos, itself a host, the patriots boasted 
of having amongst them Quirttanaf the head of the literary men 
opposed to the Prince of the Peace, and zealously attached 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom, and many other men 
of the same party and principles; whilst Moratin, ^ JEstata, and 
Melon, styled the literary triumvirate, the submissive slaves of 
the court, and the tyrants V Spanish literature, men neither in 
theory nor in practice devoted to liberty or reform, followed the 
fortunes of Joseph Napoleon. 

'Jovellanos was called to be a member of the Junta-Central— 
the governing'body of Spain, so famous in the history ot the Spa¬ 
nish revolution of 1808. He undertook the labours of his new 
and perilous situation with zeal and perfect devotion. He more 
than once advised the convocation of the Cortes, and theVonefen- 
tration of the powers of government in fewer hands—both measures 
of undoubted utility. Though often in the minority, he did 
justice to the intentions and views of the majority of that body— 

' ■j’^i'Thc words alluded to are found in a proclamation of the Spanish government in 
181 ft, and were written bj Quintono* They arc thus in the original; IWo iwwtrw w« 
mas fMtrio <jhie /■» enmpatnentas Franceses. ' 
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monstrous, indeed, in its compo§Htoii, and not seldom absurd in 
its proceedings; but very frequently enlightened in its decisions, 
friendly to liberty, and active in the prosecution of the pendii^ 
war in defence of the country. 

Some of the errors of Jovellanos we must not conceal, since 
one of them principally proved in its consequences highly fatal to 
his own peace of mind. The council commonly known by the 
appellation of Consejo de Castilla* is a tribunal of a very anoma* 
lous nature. Ifi its composition it is not dissimilar to the Larlemens 
of ancient France, where the judges cither bought or inherit'td 
their situation. It qonsists of judges appointed by the king, and 
of a. few men nut of the learned profession, equally nominated by 
the government, ft is principally a high court of appeals, but at 
the same time does a little of the business of, and aims at con- 
troulling, the executive. In^this latter, as well as in other points, 
its esprit de corps bears a close nfhnity to that of the French 
bodies just named. Whoever has read the history of the l^ar- 
lernent de Paris, may be said to have read an account of the 
Spanish Cornejo* Many things they have in common; the same 
doubts about their origin—the same afiectation in considering 
themselves to have succeeded or superseded the Etats Generaux 
or the Cortes —the. same pretensions to controul the governinent 
by means of remonstrances dr ‘‘ com«i!^as”—the same importance 
attached to the rights of enregistrer or circular the king’s edicts 
or laws—the same construction put upon this custom, as if it 
implied a right to grant or refuse their sanction to those laws— 
the same opposition to the pretensions of the court of Home— 
the same fear and dislike of popular controul, even while they pro- 
fess to thwart the royal or ministerial will in the name of liberty. 
The Parlement of Paris had been lashed into obedience and 
silence by Lewis XIV.; the Cornejo had been reduced to insigni¬ 
ficance by the despotism of Charles 1 l*V., under whose sway the 
councillors had been once banished en masse, and superseded by 
more docile successors. In the events by which the Spanish 
crown was transferred to the Bonapartes, the Consejo h^d 
behaved cautiously and hesitatingly,—quibbling without daring to 
obey or to resist—till the surrender of Dupont at Bajtflen inspired 
it with boldness. The leaders of the Spanish insurrection 
paid little attention to its tardy decision; the Consejo, howe¬ 
ver, when freed from the presence of the French troops by their 
retreat from Madrid; kept its ground, while the government was 

* The true name is Real, it being mi union of the Consejos of Castile and 

Arragon, ' Of these (riUuuals there arc five in Spain—the consejo of finances, the con- 
srJo of tHletodies, the consejo of war, that of the military orders, (of which Jovd- 
laiMs WAS a niem^,) atld that of Castile, which is the first in rank and importance. . 
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carried on by the juntas, each in their respective provinces. When 
a Central Junta was' established by deputations from those juntas, 
the Consejo appeared disposed to dispute its right to assume 
the government, but its opposition vt'as despised. Napoleon 
having entered Madrid in triumph, that tribunal was dispersed. 
The Junta>Centra1, removed to Seville, felt rather disinclined to 
restore that refractory body; but Jovellanos, influenced by his 
partiality to his profession, insisted upon its restoration, and in 
an evil hour succeeded. When the Consejo was c^led into new 
existence, the Junta had to contend against a powerful opposition, 
consisting of different and contrary elements: on one side Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, the new English aml^assador; on the other side, 
General Cuesta, then deprived of his command because of his 
quarrel with the English general; and in its own bosom,' the 
Marquis de la Bomana, himself a member of the government, a 
vain and unsteady man, to whom a concurrence of fortunate cir- 
cuiAstances had given the credit of a hero. No sooner had the 
Cornejo met, than it sent a highly seditious address to the 
■government, impugning their right to rule over the country— 
accusing them of various and contradictory pretended nets of 
misgovernment, such, for instance, as having dismissed General 
Cuesta, and having alienated the affections of the English from 
the cause of Spain—tending, in short, to nourish or create dis¬ 
affection, and to destroy the Junta, which, in their opinion, 
ought to give way to a more monarchical governing body. It 
is a curious fact, that the Junta withstood so mighty a combina¬ 
tion. But although it triumphed, it became enfeebled by the 
contest—the succeeding misfortunes of the Spanish arms gave it 
a mortal blow—and after its dissolution the Consejo took ample 
revenge for the imaginary wrongs which it complained of having 
suffered. . Jovellanos had his full share of its vindictive pro¬ 
ceedings, v/hich his eloquent pen has devoted to imperishable 
infamy, in a production which we shall notice more than onc<' 
in the course of the present pages. 

We think it just to point out as another of Jovcllanos's errors, 
his half opposition to a free press. Notwithstanding his adrair^ 
tion of the English constitution, he neither fully understood nor 
relished this principal part in its composition, which, it ought to 
be noticed, Montesquieu likewise had passed over in silence. That 
the press should be set free, that is to say, that unlicensed print¬ 
ing should be made legal, was more than once suggested to the 
Junta-Central, and a motion to that purpose was made by one of 
its members. The decision, we believe, was referred to a com¬ 
mittee engaged in collecting materials and devising plans for the 
convocation of the forthcoming Cortes. At the head of this 

o o £ 
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committee was Jovellanos, before whom Canon Morales^ of the 
chapter of Seville, read a very clever pamphlet of his own com¬ 
position, where the expediency of the liberty of the press was 
forcibly advocated. The author addressed Jovellanos in a strain 
of adulatory eloquence, adducing his persecution as an example 
of the danger of leaving to government the powder to controul the 
expression of opinions. Jovellanos abstained from a iiiial deci¬ 
sion. In his appeal to his. fellow countrymen he treats this 
subject ill a vpry confused and hesitating mapiicr. All his habits 
and prejudices were connected with the idea of licensing magis¬ 
trates. He feared the vehemence—he anticipated and disliked 
the coarseness of political polemics. In his last moments he had 
reason to applaud and make a proper use of that liberty which 
had been already recognised by the Cortes.*^ 

The dissolution of the Junta-Central was followed by the per¬ 
secution of the individuals who had composed it. Even that 
body which they had created, to which they had transmitted their 

f >ower, the Council of Regcncy,‘was amongst their persecutors. 

n his old age, when he thought himself entitled to the highest 
consideration for his past services, Jovellanos heard that he was 
accused of peculation, and had his private luggage examined as 
that of a man suspected or accused of common theft. This in¬ 
dignity broke bis proud and virtuous heart. He remonstrated 
against it in a style suitable to his character, but could obtain no 
redress from the hands of a govcruinciit feeble and not well dis¬ 
posed. After some fruitless endeavours to have justice done to 
him and his colleagues, he left Cadiz for Asturias, but as the 
Trench were in possession of the latter province, he was under 
the necessity of landing in Galicia. Here he had new vexations 
and insults to undergo. These, indeed, were not intended per¬ 
sonally for him, because his character was still highly respected, 
but were meant to apply to the Juifta of which he had been a 
member. In many cases, too, these acts were rather the conse¬ 
quence of the anarchy created by the victories of the French, and 
the temporary dissolution of the patriotic government, than the 
result of a deliberate system of persecution. Still/ these events 
embittered the last days of Jovellanos. To expose them, nay, to 
defend, not only his own conduct but that of the Junta, was the 
last of his labours as a writer. His vigorous apology or Memoir 
was published only sixty-four days before his death, and may be 
considered as a posthumous work. 

At lest the French left Asturias for a short period, and Jovel-, 
lanps revisited his native place. The’kind and enthusiastic 
r^Mption which he met with there was his only consolation under, 
the pressure of liis misfortunes. He thought of devoting his. 
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time to his dear Asturian Institution, which he found deserted 
and ruined—the house where it held its sessions having been 
turned into barracks by the French soldiery. To repair the 
building and to resume the labours of that useful establishment, 
was now the occupation of Jovellanos, we should'rather say; 
his hope. His salary had dwindled to 40,000 reals a year, 
(X400,) a poor recompense of a virtuous and active life. Of this 
sum he kept one half for his own private use, the ^other half he 
{livided into two equal parts—one to be applied to swell the funds 
of the institution, the other to be paid again into the treasury to 
meet the expenses of the war. 

J3ut the consolation of dying in peace in the bosom of his 
native town was denied to this illustrious man. I'he French 
again entered Asturias, and he had to betake himself to a preci¬ 
pitate night, which his advanced age and increasing iidirmities 
rendered very painful. The tempestuous w'eather so common on 
that coast proved the source of fresh inconvenience, as the ship in 
which he fled was unable to keep the sea, and ^compelled to put 
into the little port of Fegtf, in Asturias. J oycllanos and one of his 
friends, a companion of his Hight, w'crc received into the house of a 
hospitable gentlcmuu, both in a bad state of health. That friend 
died first, and the subject of these pages survived him but a few 
days. Being seized with a severe peripneumony, he breathed his 
last the ^i7th of November, 1811, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. 

When the news of his death reached Cadiz, the Cortes, then 
sitting there, showed a proper sense of the merits of Jo- 
vellaiios. Notwithstanding he had objected to the principle upon 
which the Cortes founded their authority, the formal recogni¬ 
tion of which they exacted from all Spaniards, <the sove¬ 
reignty of the nation,) thUt congress, with a liberality highly 
honourable to' their feelings, declared him ** henemerito dc la 
pairia a Uoinan distinction, which was afterwards,—and not 
seldom, very injudiciously—bestowed by the same legislators, hut 
which, in thisrcase, besides being novel, was solemnly ratified by 
the unanimous voice of the Spanish nation. 

There exists in tiie imagination of the natives of all countries a 
model of the national character, invested by natural partialities 
with every possible perfection, and at the same time marked with 
some peculiar lineaments which give him a distinct national phy¬ 
siognomy. Conformably to this universal ypay of thinking, many 
Spaniards delight in considering Jovellanos as a fair pcrsoiiifica- 
tioti of the ideal Spanish gentleman. Were we to agree in their 
^j^iion, wc should make an important distinction. He may be 
considered as the model of the Spanish gentleman of the latter 
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end of the eighteenth century, very unlike his ancestors of the 
seventeenth, or his successors of the nineteenth; yet having in 
common with both, certain national peculiarities. The aristocra¬ 
tic elegance of his manners, his unbending but noble pride, and 
a certain solemnity of deportment which we can trace equally in 
his conduct and in his writings, bear the stamp of the genuine 
Spaniard. If he M'as too much of a philosopher for the court of 
Charles LV., or too much of the old magistrate for the times 
when the people ruled, he enjoyed at all times the reputation of 
a true patriot, and owed to it his being respected even by those 
who did not concur in his views. He bore adversity with firm- 
ness, and prosperity with moderation. Though somewhat stiff 
he was exceedingly amiable, and even when prejudiced, honest and 
well meaning. He inspired ,his countrymen with feelings not only 
of admiration but of love; ample justice was done to his good 
qualities, whilst his faults were hardly noticed or remembered; 
and his memory is still in possession of that renown which he 
enjoyed during his life. 

After this review of Jovellanos’s life and character as a public 
man, his works next claim our attention. 

It was a pithy sentence of Buflfbn, that “ le aft/le est tout Fhomme,** 
though, after all, this saying is little more than a compression of, 
or a more pointed expression given to, an old truism. For an 
illustration of this maxim we may refer our readers to the writings 
of Jovellanos. In no other instance that we know of, has 
the man shown himself so perfectly in the productions of his pen. 
We fancy we see the author himself while we attend to the solemn 
cadences of his stately and elegant periods. 'Phe acute observa¬ 
tion of Gibbon, that calumny is sagacious enough to discover, 
and to attack the most vulnerable part of a .mqn*s character,” is 
no less true when applied to literary than to moral qualities. The 
eyes of a rival are exceedingly keen to find out—the ingenuity of 
a hostile or fastidious critic is uncommonly dexterous to expose 
and exaggerate—the real faults of an author. We once heard a 
celebrated Spanish writer, rather unfriendly to Jovellanos, say, 
that his was ehxjuemia ue buclesf (eloquence in curls,) alluding 
to the formal fashion of head dress worn in the days of that illus¬ 
trious man. . The malicious expression we allude t6 is well cal¬ 
culated to give an idea of the placid dignity and pompous stiffness 
which are the distinguishing features in the style of the best author 
of modern Spain. ■ ^ 

When we consider (to borrow' a phrase from the scholastics) the 
the form of Jovellanos’s productions, two names of die 
highest*' emineiice occur to onr mind as objects of comparison, 
0kero and Montesquieu. In his style the Spaniard is an imitator 
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of file Roman; whilst his political doctrines and inclinations' 
clearly prove the existence of a kindred feeling between the Spa> 
nish oidor (judge) and the French presideutf arising from the 
similarity of their pursuits, and the almost identical esprit de corps 
prevailing in the French parlemem and the Spanish aiidiencias and 
consejos. Both the Spaniard and the Frenchman are admirers of 
the English constitution, friends of liberty and the aristocracy, 
partial to a representative government^ biit unwilling to sacrifice 
those courts of law to which they respectively belonged and W'ere 
attached. In other respects they are, however, vastly dissimilar. 
The genius, the wit, the enlarged views of the author of PEspiil 
des LoiSf no less than the magnitude and importance of the subject' 
matter of his works, entitle him to a station in the republic of let¬ 
ters far above that to which the more modest ambition of the 
writer of the Informe sobre Let/ A^raria can lay a claim. Yet 
the^ latter has some merits to atone for his inferiority. His taste 
is more correct; his erudition, though less extensive, less shallow; 
and the polished evenness of his style reflects a steady and brilliant 
light, unlike the vivid coruscations and partial gloom which alter¬ 
nately excite our astonishment and disappointment when contem¬ 
plating Montesquieu’s admirable but unequal pages. 

In point of style, the similarity between Cicero and Jovellanos 
is very striking. In his last work the Spaniard confesses that it 
had been his constant labour to peruse, admire, and imitate the 
works of the prince of Roman eloquence. Making due allowance 
for the dissimilarity of their respective pursuits, and for the 
widely differing circumstances under which they respectively lived 
and wrote, we do not hesitate to assert, that not one of the numerous 
imitators of Cicero has so closely and successfully copied his 
manner. The great Italian prose writers of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, who made it their j^usiiicss to write like Cicero, paid too 
great attention to the outward forms of bis sty he, and rather copied 
the structure of his sentences and periods than his general tone; 
they put together many of his phrases, but forgot to imbibe and 
to transmit his spirit. Of the Spanish writers of the same age, 
Frai/ Luis de Granada is the truest Ciceronian; yet liis imitations 
are of that kind to which we have alluded.in speakiiig of his Ita* 
lian contemporaries; and though the fervour and intensity of 
his devotional feelings impart great spirit and animatlbn to his 
works, his is a spirit of a totally different nature, as emanating 
from a totally different source from those whence the heathen 
statesman derives his principal beauties. But Jovellanos made 
the manner of Cicero his own ; he followed his modjel, if we may 
/be allowed the phrase, not taking his thoughts and periods ready 
made,' but making them undergo the same mental process by 
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f which they were originally formed. gave, not copies of some 
of Cicero’s works, but works of his owm in the style of Cicero. 
Many artists have made correct and accurate copies of Raffaelle’s 
best paintingsGiulio Romano has painted more like him than 
any other of jiis disciples or imitators. If we w'ere to recur to the 
trite comparison between these two kindred arts, we might say that 
Jovellanos was a Giulio Romano of Cicero. In the Spaniard we 
find many of the beauties, and not a few of the faults of his Rp* 
man prototype—the same rhythm and occasionally the same mo¬ 
notony—the same How of diction and the same verbosity—the 
same passion and the same rhetorical artifice. In none of the 
M'ritings of our Spanish author are these faults and beauties so 
conspicuous us in his last-composition—his appeal to his fellow- 
’ countrymen. An intelligent Spanish gentleman * has truly said 
of this work, that “ .//* CiCero had spolcen Castiliany he would 
have ^iven it the form which it bears,’* 

One of the principal merits of Jovellanos, as a Castilian writer, 
is the purity of his idiom. In this particular he has been often 
quoted, and is still held up as a model; no mean praise, if we 
consider that Gallicism is the general fault of nearly all the writers 
of modern Spain. Lately, however, some over-fastidious critics 
have denied him this merit, and taxed him with the opposite vices 
of using obsolete phrases, and Gallic words and sentences,—of 
quaintness and neologism. There is so,me truth in this accusa¬ 
tion, and yet the reputation of Jovellanos ought not to sutfer by 
it. Capfnany and Gallardo are, perhaps, more fastidious in their 
choice of purely Castilian sentences, but their style is embarrassed 
and heavy, and their writings look too much like a piece of patch- 
work. Gonzalez Cai'vajal and Dr. Villanueva have, on the other 
side, given to the whole tenour of their composition more of the 
tone of the ancient Spanish writers. But Jovellanos^ even when 
he adopts some words and sentences which may be objected to if 
takeii by themselves, knows how to interweave them in the tex¬ 
ture, of his decidedly Castilian style. His are not the writings of 
. an author of the sixteenth century, but-of one belonging to the 
latter part of tlie eighteenth,—or rather of ah author sTi/e generis ,— 
of Jovellanos himself. 

After this general consideration of the literary character of 
, Jovellands’s composition, let us proceed to a cursory review of a 
few.of bis works. 

His poetry does not constitute his best title to fame. It is, 
however, all very i^spectable, and in some cases entitled to a 
higher qualification. 


*'Mr. Sjilvct, in hi!) Catalogue of Spanufa books foi bale. 
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His dramatic productions are not entitled to high praise, and 
his lyrical effusions are deiicient in animation. His two satires, 
addressed to Arnesto, may be quoted as the best specimens of 
his poetical powers. They are written in imitation of J uvcnal. 
A strain of loffy declamation^ vivid portraiture, a forcible manner, 
and a versification which is considered as the best model of Spa¬ 
nish blank verse, are their peculiar merits. It is, hovt'ever, by his 
prose writings that Juvellanos is entitled to the pre-eminence 
which he enjoys among his own* countrymen, and to a very emi¬ 
nent rank among the writers of all nations. 

To give an account of his multifarious labours would be a 
tedious task. Suffice it to say, that his diligence and industry 
were uiiromitted, that as a member of various learned societies he 
was constantly engaged in antiquarian researches, in literary pur¬ 
suits, in investigatiotts connected w*ith the study of the fine arts, 
and in philosophical inquiries. In his addresses to the Asturian 
Institution, the extent of his knowledge,' the soundness of his 
judgment, the peculiar beauties of his style, and those principles 
of pure and enlightened benevolence which constantly flowed, 
from his heart, may be easily recognised. 

His E/ogios, or Panegyrics of the architect Don Ventura 
Kodriguez, and of King Charles III., are griatly admired in 
Spain. To this genus of composition the English reader has a 
decided and w ell-founded objection. When Jovcllanos wrote these 
compositions, the Eloges W'ere highly fashionable in France, where 
the wit of Fontenelle and the bombastic eloquence of Thomas, 
then admired and now nearly forgotten, had rendered them popu¬ 
lar, and as French fashions w-ei;e' adopted by the Spaniards, the 
Royal Spanish Academy had frequently proposed the writing of 
Eiogio^ as a subject of literary composition, thereby giving a 
temporary vogue to this ijadically bad species of eloquence. 

The Eiogios of Jovellanos have some of the faults that arc 
inherent in that kind of composition, redeemed by great beauties 
of language, depth of thought, extent of information, and correct-. 
ness of taste, and finally, by enlarged views, and a diffusive spirit, 
of sound arid practical philosophy. In the Elogio of Don Ven¬ 
tura Kodriguez, the- description of Covadonga has been justly 
praised, and the notes have been quoted as exhibiting the writer’s 
knowledge in the fine arts, and settling aonie controverted points 
in the history of architecture. In his Ehgio of Charles III. the 
author had to encounterthe difficulty of speaking of a living abso¬ 
lute king; and he has succeeded in overcoming those difficulties 
as far as success was possible. His admiration of that, weak- 
minded monarch, if not discriminating, seems to have been sin¬ 
cere ; and the undoubted improvement of Spain under Charles 
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Ill/s govenunent had filled his panegyrist with deep-felt and fer¬ 
vent gratitude, which imparts a genuine warmth to his style. 

The great vrork of Jovellanos—his Memoir respecting pro¬ 
jected laws upon Agriculture —is well known in England, and has 
been deservedly admired for the soundness of its principles in poli¬ 
tical economy. It is, besides, recommended by another, though 
an inferior merit; it is, we do not hesitate to affirm, the best 
written work in the Spanish language. An English reader may 
find it occasionstlly verbose and too full of ornament, yet its style 
has nothing of that declamation which not seldom iippairs the 
undoubted beauties of the great French writers, but rather comes 
near the character of the pnilosophical writings of Cicero. 

The Essay upon dramatic exhibitions and public diversions is 
another of Jovellanos’s happy efforts. His spirited description 
of the tournament, and his enthusiasm for the age of chivalry, sa¬ 
vour more of the poet than of the philosopher. Ele is, moreover, 
guilty of too common an error in attaching more importance to 
the drama, under a moral and political point of view, than it really 
deserves. Notwithstanding these blemishes, many of the princi¬ 
ples maintained in this performance are worthy of the author of 
the ** Informe sobreLey Agrarian The beautiful description of 
' the effects produced by the existing intermeddling despotism of the 
government upon the Spanish character, is no less philosophical 
than vivid and poetical. Though widely differing from Rousseau 
in his general view of the subject, J ovellanps not seldom approxi¬ 
mates, and sometimes very much so, both in manner and principle, 
to some passages in the“ Letfre d Mr. d'Alemberty' one of the 
most eloquent productions of the Genevese enthusiast. 

This last noticed work of our Spanish author has probably 
given rise to a composition which goes generally under his name, 
though it is totally unworthy'of his peii|>< We allude to the ora- 
< tion which be^rs the name of JPa/? y Toros, (Bread and Bulls, the 
panerdf'^ circenses of the Romans,) supposed to have been deli- 
'vered'hy Jovellanos in the circus where the bull fights are exhi- 
- bited. We are surprized that the Quarterly Reviewf in which so 
many excellent articles upon Spanish literature have found a 
place, should have mentioned* this work as not only written by 
Jovellanoi, but actually spoken by him in the place supposed in 
the title page. No person was less qualified for a mob orator 
than the subject of the present article—no place is less calculated 
for a speech upbit political subjects than the bull circusr—and no 
style can be more unlike that of Jovellanos than the style of Pany 
Toros. In fact, this latter production is vehement, shallow, bold, 
and'somewhat coarse and slovenly^ while our author’s writings are 
all highly polished, dignified, and rather deficient in boldness and 
iwhemence, . ^ ; 
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I'he last of Jovellanos’s productions, which w'e shall mention, 
IS one frequently alluded to in the course of this article, namely, 
his Memoir, or Appeal to his fellow-countrymen. Part of the 
interest which it possesses is lost for those who are not, or are 
but imperfectly, acquainted with the circumstances from which it 
originated. Still, considering it merely as a piece of eloquent 
pleading, it must be confessed to abound in iirst«rate beauties. 
There runs through it a strain of pure and copioua eloquence, 
vehement and replete with feeling, yet dignified*and manly. In 
the comparison, which we have made before of his style with that 
of Cicero, we ought to keep in mind that there exists between 
them such diH'erence as might be eicpected to exist' between a 
citizen of a republic of antiquity, and a gentleman, the subject of 
a modem monarchy. When Jovellanos was forced into a quarrel, 
with the Consejo and Marquis de la JRomana, he had to fight 
against a body and a member of a class* whom he highly 
respected,—he had to conquer his own esprit de corps and aristo¬ 
cratic partialities,—and these circumstances impart to his style 
a tone of pathetic and decorous reproach, which, far from impair¬ 
ing the strength of his invective, renders it the more keen and 
effective. The spirit of conscious honesty which breathes in all 
the pages of this Memoir, is well calculated to justify the high 
tone which the author assumes ; and we feel he is not employing 
a rhetorical figure when, at the moment of breaking out into 
powerful recrimination against persons by whom he had been 
calumniated, he at once avows and apologizes for the warmth of 
his feelings by exclaiming ** Me escandestco y salgo de los limites 
de mi natural moderaciou^ —I redden, and overstep the bounds 
of my characteristic moderation. 

In the Appendix to this Memoir many valuable documents are 
found, no less-calculateckto do honour to Jovellanos than to throw 
light upon the Spanish affairs at the period to which they refer. 
His plan ifor the composition of the Cortes will be found to differ 
from that which was adopted, and is in substance the satiie as 
that contained in a pamphlet by Lord Holland, under the title of 
Suggedions upon the Coftes. In order to judge between both 
plans, it would be just to listen to the apologists of that very ca¬ 
lumniated body. But this would carry us too far from^our preseiit 
purpose, and entangle us in the politics of the day, from which 
it is our wish now to keep clear. . 

Jovellanos does not properly belong to the Spanish constitu¬ 
tionalists, though he was in some respects identified with them in 
general' principles. Still less can he be considered to belong to 
the party by whom Spain is at present ruled. If he tivas indebted 

* The Spanish grandees. , 
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to the liberality of.the former for those honours in which differ¬ 
ences of opinion merged into feelings of. veneration for his cha¬ 
racter and talents, he has obtained from the latter the only distinc¬ 
tion which they could bestow upon such a man,—oblivion. That 
the day may edme when his memory ^liall receive the tribute of 
respect to which it is so highly entitled, must be the fervent wish 
of every friend of Spain, nay, of every friend to the great cause of 
social improvement; nut only becduse such a tribute will be equally 
honourable to tlfe illustrious subject of these pages, and to those 
who shall prove them selves worthy to appreciate his merit; not 
only because it would act as a stimulus to tread in his footsteps, 
but because the mere fact of its being paid would be an undeni¬ 
able proof of the existence of better feelings than now prevail in 
thajt much disturbed and truly unfortunate country. - 

In directing the attention of the English public towards Jovcl- 
lanos, our wish is .not merely to make him better known, but at thte 
same time to give a correct idea of the moral, political, and literary 
state of Spain in his time. The first of his contemporaries he 
undoubtedly was; yet his superiority was not of that decided cast 
which is occasionally found in those prodigies that start from 
the midst of a people sunk in barbarism, and stand up amongst 
them like giants in a crowd of pigmies. I'he names of many of 
his friends {Campomaties, for instance, \uhose writings Robertson 
has extolled) may be quoted, not, indeed, as those of rivals and 
equals, but as those of zealous labourers in the same field, partaking 
of the same toils, and directed by the same principles. Although 
the troubles which have since taken place in that country have 
been in some respects fatal to the perfect cultivation of the Spa¬ 
nish mind, they have not wholly Oramped the mental energies 
of the people. An unsettled state of things has prevented close 
application to literary pursuits, yet the political revolutions have 
been instrumental to the acquisition of many novel thoughts and 
inotiy|s of action. Great men are more scarce, but knowledge is 
mdre Effused. Though far from equalling those nations that 
stand "the highest in the scale of civilization,-Spain is not so near 
the bottom of that scale as we might ffe led to infer from her pre¬ 
sent situation. Without again referring to her internal state, it 
may be boldly asserted that she is fully entitled to act a more re¬ 
spectable part upon the theatre of the moral world than has fallen 
to her present lot—thaj; she is kept under her natural level by her 
present rulers—and th^t she only requires the fostering protection 
of an enlightened government, or, what would be better in itself 
and more suitable to her! circumstances, of wise and permanent 

emerge from the abyss in which she is 
men worthy to be called the countrymen 


paliticai^isistitdtiohs, - to 
plitiged^nnd to produce 
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Art. VIII .—Ilistoire Critique du Gnostimme^ et de son Influence 
sur les Sectes religieuses et pkilosophiqnes des six premiers sihles 
de l*h'e Ciiretietme. Onvrage couronne par CAcademic Ropale 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Par M. Jacques Matter, 
Professeur k rAcad4inie Hoyale de Strasbourg. ' 2 tomes, avec 
planches, 8vo. Paris. 1828. 

Thkrf. is a tide not only in human affairs, but in the opinions of 
men also, which suddenly sets in a particular, direction, and 
having continued to flow for a certain time without any visible 
cause, but with manifest effects, in the same course, as suddenly 
turns and ebbs with as great, or perhaps with a greater velocity, 
and persists in running in the opposite direction, whilst the in- 
diience that governs it is at least as remote as the satellite which 
rules the; waters. Certain doctrines are proscribed, and authors 
strive for a long time, it may be for several ages, who can abuse 
tlitni most—or perhaps they condemn them to a more cruel 
silence, and deem it ominous to mention them, and almost a 
c:rimc to know that they ever existed: when fortune unexpectedly 
favours them, the reaction is equally violent; they engross the 
attention of the learned, who seem to be struck w'ith the con¬ 
sciousness that they have committed an injustice, and are eager to 
repair it by declaring to the world that they never professed any, 
other principles. It happens sometimes, on the contrary, that a 
favourite is disgraced; an iconoclast starts up, who throws down 
an idol that had long received the universal homage, and a pro¬ 
phet introduces in its place some new object of worship. Thus 
for several centuries Aristotle was,adored.; and his doctrines were 
received rather as matter of faith than of reason. Our countryman 
Bacon lias supplanted the Stagirite, and still sits upon his throne. 
There are these important differences, however,'between the de¬ 
posed and the reigning uodinarch—that the former had infinitely 
more merit, and that his admirers studied his works deeply and 
diligently, w'hcreas the idolaters who serve the latter are, for the 
most part, entirely ignorant of his writings, and repeat his iiamo 
and perhaps a few detach^ sentences, aS the w'atcliwords of a 
party, or as magic spells. 

The treatment which Gnosticism has received in the republic. 
of letters is an apt illustration of the change of which ^e speak; 
for a long period it was either totally neglected, or described with 
prejudice aind passion, but of late it has not only attracted the 
attention of learned men in a considerable degree, (‘^ rerum Gnos- 
ticariim spidium nunc cum maxima apud nostrates vigens,” are the 
words of a German scholar of the present day,) but tl^.subject 
has been handled with an erudite and liberal'candour* Of the 
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works that have lately appeared, the most popular—because being 
written in the French language it is more generally accessible than 
those that hare been composed in Latin or German-T-is the Cri-> 
deal History of Professor Matter; it has not only been much read 
on the Continent, but has already found many purchasers in Eng¬ 
land. * Although we have spoken of it before in a brief and* hur¬ 
ried notice, the subject is so highly important and so very curious, 
that we cannot consent to pass it over thus slightly. We recur 
to it, therefore, ,^ot with the expectation of being able to do jus¬ 
tice ourselves to a theme of great extent, and of considerable dif¬ 
ficulty and delicacy, but* with the hope of exciting our readers to 
prosecute inquiries, that cannot fail to produce valuable results. 
We must be content, however, to consider Gnosticism very gene¬ 
rally. Its influence oh philosophy was remarkable, but it would 
greatly exceed our narrow limits to unfold the details which can 
alone render these topics fully intelligible, and the history of its 
effects on Christianity would present still more singular featured; 
but our confined space will not suffer us to enter upon so wide 
a field in a satisfactory manner. If we were to treat this part of 
the subject briefly, we should expose ourselves to the risk of being 
misunderstood, and as an additional reason and a powerful one, 
we are of opinion that where the sole object of a critic is to treat 
of profane letters, it would hardly be decorous td engage in theo¬ 
logical discussions: we must, therefore, refer those who are de¬ 
sirous of viewing- the Gnostics under that aspect, to the work it¬ 
self. We are sensible, indeed, that when a writer seeks steadily 
one only object, the general advancement of literature, the can¬ 
dour of the learned will allow lym to discourse freely and plainly 
of delicate questioiis, without offence or injurious suspicions; yet, 
for the reason^ we have already mentioned, we are willing to forego 
this advantage, and wc refrain respectfully from meddling with 
sacred things, always remembering the lage maxim, Mij shui Tpo( 
imyru ^fiaroi. • 

The German theologians have for some time been distinguished 
for the' free and liberal discussion of all opinions; for proofs of 
the advantageous effects of their libei^ity we may confidently re¬ 
fer to the present condition of the peo^e throughout the principal 
part of Germany, as to knowledge, morality, and religion* We 
contemplate with admiration, and, we may add, with delight, the- 
immense erudition of their theologians: for since many of them 
are Protestant, 4b^ ,fu,itiish a triumphant answer to the common 
assertion of the Cafiibfics, that as the time of the Protestant divines 
is occupied by the care of their families, and their funds are con- 
amne^ 'in proiiiding for them, they have no leisure for Study and' 

. ia^|ndney to purdiase books, and therefore they* are rarely learned. * 
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We contemplate it also, we must confess, with a certain feeling of 
envy; for however prejudiced we may be in favour of our native 
country, we own with sorrow that we are quite unable to compete 
with them on this ground at the present day. It is painful, but 
marvellous, to reflect with what a scanty store of learning a 
mythic subjecit, as for example the Origin of Pagan Idolatry^ 
would be undertaken by one of our theologians, how meagrely 
would the matter be handled—how narrow and confined would 
be the author’s views—how vulgar his sentiments! How remark¬ 
able is the contrast between the sober siifiplicity with which 
works of infinite labour and solid learning are published in Ger¬ 
many, and the empty, but ostentatious pomp, that here trumpets 
abroad the praises of some sacred relics, or other scanty scraps, that 
are lazily brought forth after immense delays. Of the German 
divines we may truly say, and it is, greatly to their honour, what 
Origen writes in an epistle concerning a certain priest of Ah*xau- 
dfia, “ that he laid aside the vulgar habit which he used formerly 
to wear, and assumed the dress of a philosopher, which he still re¬ 
tained, and never ceased to study with all his might the writings 
of the Greeks:”—Sio xu) wforepov Jtoirjj 
fievof xot) <pt?\joo-o^ov ivocKoi^eov Ssupo rijpeT, 

TS ‘EAAijveov xard duvetfitv ou vottierM ^»AoAoyc3v. We admire the 
erudition of these meritorious persons, and lament our own defi¬ 
ciencies the more, because we are firmly convinced that learning 
is, in truth, the best of all things; for although every learned man 
unhappily is not necessarily virtuous, ii is gmougst the learned 
that great virtues are chiefly to be found. 

The school of Strasburg, to which Professor Matter belongs, 
is a happy union and intermixture of the French with the Ger¬ 
man, of the perspicuity of the former with the profound learning 
of the latter—perhaps we mgy add, of scepticism with credulity. 
There are three different states of mind in which an author may 
compose a work on such a subject as that of which we are about 
to speak; we will enumerate and briefly describe them, that our 
readers may fully understand the tone of the German divitles, and 
particularly .of the present author. The first is the state of the 
sceptic, to whom all religious tenets appear to be ^ually absurd, 
and we must acknowledge that this is at least so far philosophical, 
that such a person will examine them without being disposed to 
favour one system more than another, and we may be sure that the 
defects of all will be equally pointed out. The second state is, 
when all opinions seem to be ridiculous, except those which are 
held by the writer’s sect, and that is most commonly confined with 
extreme' rigour within veiy narrow limits. This is the . illiberal 
condition of the vulgar in alt ages and countii^*,' third is 
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that of the professor and his school; he seems to. hold that no rew 
ligious tenetf that has ever been seriously accepted by any sect, in 
any age, cacn justly be considered as ridiculous, but that it deserves 
respect rather than ,contempt; and this is undoubtedly a very phi'f 
losophical manner of viewing a most important subject. He be^ 
lieves, no doubt, that the set of opinions which he entertains is the 
onjy true one, and that all others are erroneous, but nevertheless 
that all are respectable, and that none, however they may differ 
from and be oppose;d to hiis own tenets, ought, inexplicable and 
extraordinary as the^ may Sppear to him, to be treated contenip> 
tuously. Such is the liberal and enlarged estimate which the 
best and most learned of the theologians of France and Germany 
at present take of the mysterious and important topics with which, 
religion is conversant. Writers of the intolerant class arc so little 
read iti these days, except by Uie uninstructed, that the passionate 
assertion of' some speculative opinions, and the angry cuudemna* 
tion of others, seem almost ludicrous to a reader who is faniiirar 
with the writing's of learned, liberal, and rational authors only. 
They produce an eftect on the mind of such a person that resem¬ 
bles the surprise we have felt on overhearing accidentally the con¬ 
versation of the lowest orders when they arc engaged jii an ani¬ 
mated discussion respecting some point that is utterly insignificant, 
or of which they have entirely mistaken the nature and bearings— 
but it is time, without further preface, to speak of the Gnostics. 

* 't'his sect arose in the second century. Its followers derived 
their name, which signifies the wise men, and that of their science, 
which was called gnosis, wisdom, or knowledge, from a Greek 
verb of very common use, eitactly equivalent to our word to know. 
For a long time ihe word yvcacrij, like other terms, was referred to 
different things: if it was applied to good, it meant the know¬ 
ledge of good, and it was commendable; if to evil, the knowledge 
of evil, and it was reprehensible. It improbable that it was used 
technically before the time of Clemens Alexandrinus to signify 
philc^phy, of rather, (becauw that word was common and had 
beeb' ^prn threadbare* even ,in those days, and had been often 
couhterfeitedjip denote a new, a higher, and a more genuine kind 
of philosophy., It is certain that that father employs it in that 
manner and iii a good sense; to mark a true philosopher, or, as 
we say, » Christian philosophfsr, he adopts the word gnostic, 
which is oppoi^ to heretic, and means therefore an orttiodox 
believer. The word jgnosis and its derivatives soon afterwards be¬ 
came party-wqnls, and^were able to excite powerful feelings of 
love, pr of«imt|^. The persons who uttered them, or heard them- 
from^Umliniv^^^^others, attended but little to their original 8ignifi<« 
cation,changed, and, in the opinion of the;., 
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orthodox, Gnosis, or genuine wisdom, was synonymous with the 
most perverse and obdurate ignorance, and the Gnostic, the true 
philosopher, the faithful believer, was a miserably blind and 
wretched heretic, who moreover fancied (for this taunt seems to 
be implied in the name in its new sense) that he alone was tran- 
scendeiitly wise. 

Gnosticism was a compound composed chiefly of three ingre¬ 
dients, of the Persian, Jewish, and Platonic doctrines, mingled 
with Christianity, which was the common basis of all tin? various 
sects, or heresies. In the East, opinions arc speculative; in the 
West, they are practical: w'e arc unable therefore to sympathize 
with, or even to endure, the theology of the Orientals, because it 
rarely leads to action, and Europeans ahvays desire to act. Our 
author thus contrasts them. 

-*1 

** Ce nc sont pourlant pas des systenics dans le sens de la philosophie 
occidentalc, c’est-il-dire dcs corps dc doctrine, ou les principes ct Ics 
conscipicnccs sc lient dans unc suite dc raisonnemens precis, rignureux; 
Oil ricn n’est avance sans prcuvc; ou rien ne parie ni a riniagination ni 
nu sentiment; oil tout plait a la raison ; ou tout est raison. Cc sont 
pliitot dcs systilines dans Ic sens oriental, dcs opinions, des croyances, des 
vucs fragincntnires, inuis phis puissantes sur Ic coeiir ct rimagiiintion de 
ceux qui Ics enseignent, lualgrc I’abscnce des preuves du raisonneiiient, 
qne ne le seraient les raisonneniens et les preuves sur la raison <lc ceux 
qui Ics cxamiucnl aujourd’bui.” 

IVIatter traces, with much learning and industry, many of the 
speculations of the Gnostics to Eastern sources : it is impossible 
to give an intelligible abridgment of pages that in the original 
are siifHciently obscure;—besides, although the mode of dealing 
with them is curious, there is little to interest readers in general 
in these chimerical creations of the imagination. In prosecuting 
his inquiries into the Oriental part of Gnosticism, many singular 
works arc referred to, among others the Zend-Avesta, in tlnj 
gemimencss of which the professor appears, to a certain extent at 
least, to acquiesce; but lie does not inform us how far he ac¬ 
cepts it, and whether he esteems it to be the production of that 
person, who, a-lonc of men, laughed the day he was horn; per¬ 
haps the prophetic babe foresaw the deceptions he was to prac¬ 
tise, and laughed at the credulity of his disciples: “ risissc eodem 
die, .quo genitus esset, uniini homiiiem accepimus Zoroastrem.”— 
P/iw. Nat. Hist. It is more pleasant to believe than to doubt, 

‘ and it is not agreeable to be compelled to consider the priests of 
any religion w'hatever as forgers and imposters; we are, moreover, 
naturally more disposed to take part w'ith a man of spirit, enter- 
prize, and real talent, like Anquetil du Perron, (whose enthusiasm 
and personal adventures lead us to incline to his side of the ques- 
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tion, altliougli he had exalted his imagination by his Oriental stu*; 
dies so much, that he adduces reasons from the Oupuek’hat to 
overwhelm his political opponents,) than with his insipid oppo¬ 
nent, Sir William Jones. We are inclined to think, however, that 
the learned X^ichtenstein gives the most just, as well as wise and 
moderate, estimate of these books, when he says, eatenus sunt 
pro getiuinis habendi, quod continent re ips4 quaindam collec- 
tionem scriptorum liturgicoruni, inter Parsos pyrolatras in Persia 
et India, auct 9 ritate sacra pollentium.’’ 

Matter refers to another curious Parsee w'ork in these words: 
** The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the aulieiit Persian Pro¬ 
phets. An English translation from the antient Persian version 
and Commentary of the fifth Sasan. Published by Miillu Eiruz 
Binkaus. Bombay, 1818, Ouvrage tr^s-rare.” 'roni. ii. p. 422. 
In consulting this volume, in order to verify the professor’s cita¬ 
tions, (and perhaps the investigations to which his work leads arc 
even more interesting than the work itself,) we found evidencos of 
a desire in its authors to account for the presence of evil in this 
life, by affirming, that all the sufferings, both of men and animals, 
arc retributions for evil actions committed in a former state of 
existence; and we learnt, that there are a multitude of angels, or 
genii, who preside over various operations and provinces of nature. 
This precept of the Desatir is quite original; “ Wash thy body, 
or thy face, bauds, and feet, in water; if thou canst not, imagine 
that thou dost.*’ We could mention many other curious passages; 
we will, however, select one only, and in so doing we digress in 
some measure from our legitimate purpose—it respects burials. 
The text enjoins, “ a corpse you may place in a vase of aqua¬ 
fortis, or consi.'>,n it to the fire, or to the earth.” ’Fhe com men- 
tary adds— 

" The usage of the Fersendajians, r^arding the dead, was this:— 
after tlic soul had 16ft the body, they washed it in pure water, and dressed 
it in clean and perfumed vestments. 'J'bcy then put it into a vase of 
aqua-foitis, and when the body was dissolved, carried the liquor to a 
place far from the city, and poured it out; or else they burned it in fire, 
after attiring it as has been said; or they made a dome, and formed a 
deep pit within it, which they built and whitened with stone, brick and 
mortar; and in its edges niches were constructed and platforms erected, 
on wbieh the dead were deposited, or they buried a vase in the earth and 
enclosed the corpse in it, or buried it in a coffin in the ground; and in 
the estimation of the Fersendajians, the most eligible of all these was the 
vase of aqua-fortis.” 

This passage would give rise to many questions, particularly this: 
how tong have the Persians been acquainted with aqua-fortis ? 

< It yvoul4 be tedious to follow Professor Matter’s inquiries con- 
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cerntng the speculations of the Gnostics; ho undoubtedly adduces 
from the books of various Eastern nations, even from those of the 
Chinese, passages which closely resemble the leading doctrines 
of Gnosticism; and this agreement is not wonderful, for when men 
begin to be mystical, and to discourse of the nature’ of souls and 
of superior intelligences, they are compelled to have recourse to 
metaphorical language, and to talk in a psychological sense, of 
generation and births, of mothe.rs and sons, of writing and sealing, 
of breath, vapour, and wind, of darkness and liglit, of suns and 
rays, and radiations and iliuminalions; of prisons and of liberty; 
of streams and fountains, and rivers and oceans. Upon these and 
similar words, in ail ages, in all countries, and in ail languages, 
have mystics of every denomination rung the changes unceasingly; 
and if wc iind them in remote places and times, wc ought perhaps 
rather to infer a roinmon necessity, than a cominon origin. We 
may pass over, therefore, tlie consideration of their speculative 
doctrines, and will examine those opinions only, which were prac¬ 
tical, which led to action and intluenccd human life, social inter¬ 
course, and manners. The Gnostics professed to possess, or at 
least sought diligently to acfjuire, first, superior learning, whence 
they had derived their name, especially in divine things, which arc 
the most precious part of knowledge, and to unite w'ith Chris¬ 
tianity thci wisdom of Greece, Egypt, and the East. Secondly, a 
more absolute power than any other sect could attain, over angels 
and demons, which was somewhat in the nature of magic, but was 
innocent, or rather laudable. Thirdly, a more exalted morality, 
and especially a perfect and heavenly purity, and an entire'exemp¬ 
tion from the infirmities of the flesh. 

We will shortly speak of each head in its order, and first of 
their learning. They entirely separated themselves and their reli¬ 
gion from the Jews, w'hom they considered as an ignoiant and 
barbarous race, and they gained thereby the favour of the Gen¬ 
tiles, who hated and despised that people, and were indisposed to 
form an alliance w'ith them, and could not believe tliat any good 
could be derived from them immediately, or was to be obtained 
indirectly by their means. This separation, and thefr power in 
argument, (for they not only assumed much of Stoicism in their 
conduct, but, like the Stoics, were skilful dialecticians and mighty 
in confutation,) contributed mainly to the conversion of the Pagans 
to Christianity, which, as Irenacus expressly informs us, and as wc 
should naturally suppose, was infinitely more difficult than that of 
the Jews; and this sect was especially useful, as it had many men 
of genius and uncommon zeal, who were distinguished moreover 
for singular boldness of thinking and a remarkable novelty of in¬ 
vention. The Gnosis was indeed almost inseparable fi^i the 
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Creek language ; tins roiisideratioii alone ought to induce a scho¬ 
lar to handle it as tenderly as possible, and wc find that it tinges 
the writings of many ecclesiastical authors, who cannot properly 
be classed with actual Gnostics, but being learned men and using 
the Greek tongue, they caught the contagion. '' 

Philo Judaeus, as his prolix works attest, and the Jew, Arislo- 
bul us, as far as we can discover the scope of his w'ritiiigs from the 
diligence of Valckenaer, ambitiously sought, by allegorical inter¬ 
pretations of t\»e Jewish code, to make it agree with the doctrines 
of the heathen philosophers. It is impossible to consent that this 
kind of interpretatioiushould prevail in a code of laws, for such a 
large equity may repeal eveny statute by an allegory, or give it a 
meaning diametrically opposite to the intention of the legislator; 
and another self-constituted interpreter may, in the next genera¬ 
tion, or the next year, or it may bo at the same time, devise a dif¬ 
ferent exposition of the same text. Although we may admire 
the ingenuity of such cominentutors, we must lefuse our cofili- 
dcnce to their dangerous, but attractive, inode of construction. 
Although the Gnostics withdrew themselves altogetlier from the 
Jews, they adopted in its most licentious excesses allegorical in¬ 
terpretation, which it is supposed they borrowed from them ; it 
may be, how'ever, that they w’ere also the inventors of it, it being 
natural for ingenious persons to slide gradually into that manner 
of reading the text of an author, which admits of the display of 
great acuteness, of inexhaustible variety and novelty, which tliis 
sect peculiarly affected, and vi''bi<''h gave to their chiefs, in effect, 
the power ot making laws; and that in the least invidious form, by 
moulding those that were already in force into whatever shape 
would best suit iheir public or private ends. 

The Greek Christians were men of a lofty ambition; they even 
endeavoured to supplant the Pagan classics, and to supply the 
place of them, and csjiecially of the^oets, by authors of their 
own faith. Apollinariiis, the lather, to iiatnc a few only, turned 
the books of Moses, and other parts of the Old Testament, into 
Greek verse, in order to supersede the Iliad and Odyssey; his 
translationjstor paraphrase, of the Psalms in Hexameters is still 
extant; his son and namesake made dialogues of tlie Gospels, in 
imitation, or rivalry, of those of Plato. Gregory Nazianzeii com¬ 
posed a “long tragedy, of two or three thousand lines, on the 
ancient model, except that there arc no lyric verses, although a 
chorus of virgins is not wanting; it is entitled Xpig-of Uu<rx(ov,, 
Christiis Patiens, and still lives and defies the boldest reader. 
Their attempts were not more successful than those of the Jesuits, 
another aspiring sect, who endeavoured to fill the place of the 
X^^n poets, by their Pia Uilaria and other such compositions. 
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It seems that tlic Greeks failed rather through want of poetic 
talent in the writers, than the defects of the subject; for the Dio- 
ny&iaca of Noiiniis are nearly as little read, (although the theme, 
the conquest of India b} liacchus, is eminently suited for the 
epic muse,) as his paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John: the 
two poems of Nomuis, or John of Pauopolis, in the rhythm of 
their sounding heroic verses closely resemble each other, and the 
one is sometimes consulted for its mythology, the other for its 
doctrine. 

Hodily labour, or even moderate exercise, seems to the supei- 
ficial observer rather to waste and exhaust, and to tend to destroy 
the body, than to sustain and preserve it; yet experience proves, 
that exercise is necessary to the maintenance of health. In like 
manner, active discussion and philosyphical doubts appear at first 
sight to be injurious to our faith, but these mental movements are 
iieqded to promote the well-being of the intellect: if idleness be 
injurious to the body, it is absolutely fatal to the mind; the bright¬ 
ness of the intellect is speedily destroyed by rust, which eats into 
its very substance, iind corrodes and consumes it utterly and irre¬ 
trievably. ^riie activity of the Gnostics was exemplary, and they 
were as much foes to sluggishness as even Cato himself, with 
whose salutary doctrine they seemed to be tieeply impressed. 

“ Naiu vita liuniana prope uti fcrruiri est;'ferruni si excrceas eontc- 
ritur j si non exerccas, tameii rubigo iuterficit: itidetu hoinines exer- 
ccudo videinus contcri j si nihil exerccas, inertia atque torpedo plus dc- 
triuienti facit, quain cxorcitio." 

To avoid the detriment of inertness and torpor, therefore, they 
sharpened their ingenuity by discussion; they engaged in many 
disputes about the great theological question, the origin of evil, 
or rather concerning the rank of the evil principle; and in seeking 
for curious novelties and stmiiied constructions, the ingenuitv they 
displayed was occasionally somewhat perverse. Some of this sect 
were so deeply sensible of the value of the Atonement,—let one 
example serve,—that they considered the part which Judas Isca¬ 
riot acted so important and indeed necessary to its completion, 
as to justify lliem in uflirmiug, that he also was worthy of giati- 
tude and praise; their adversaries assert, that they said of woiship, 
and maliciously add, that they revered him alone of the apostles; 
blit this is manifestly a calumny, because it was through an excess 
of reverence for the worthy disciples, that they were induced to 
bestow likewise a portion on the unworthy. Tlie soil of Egypt 
was more fertile than that of any other region, and AleJiandria 
was the mo^ opulent and the most learned of cities; all the 
plants that were transferred thitlier from foreign countries speedily 
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attained a greater growth there than they had ever reached at 
home: so was it with Gnosticism; the Alexandrian Gnostics were 
the richest and the boldest of the sect, and it is they who must 
answer for the greatest part of the excesses committed by visionary 
enthusiasts. ' 

It is impossible not to feel an involuntary admiration for the 
vigorous exercise of the human intellect, even when it is applied 
to advance a system, of which the object appears to be, in some 
respects, to confound and perplex reason; whilst we refuse our as¬ 
sent to startling and unprofitable conclusions, we are often tempted 
to wonder at the ability and industry with which they have been 
deduced. Like the Stoics, they were well versed in logic, but they 
did not on that account neglect any of the arts that conduce to the 
more liberal studies, which have all a common bond of connection 
and are closely related to each other. If we w'ere required to spe¬ 
cify the kind of writing most likely to deceive, we should say thejo- 
gical, consisting of mere naked logic, abstracted from all the graces 
and decencies of style, and without passion; and wc would cite, 
as a proof, the Theologians, who are commonly called the School¬ 
men; they were the most perfect examples of pure logicians, 
that the whole compass of literature can supply, and yet what can 
be more false, fallacious, and sophistical, than their writings? We 
appreciate logic, the logic of the schools, as a necessary part of 
education, and deem it to be essential to sound institution; never¬ 
theless wc feel somewhat inclined to accept, as a sound canon of 
criticism, tlie rule which we have heard propounded by an ex¬ 
perienced critic, that whenever we find in any work an ostenta¬ 
tious display and an affected parade of logic, and a total dis¬ 
claimer of rhetoric, and have ascertained, that such is its character 
throughout, if wc value our time we ought immediately to throw 
it aside; it being plain, that the author understands nothing 
else but logic, and moreover that he does not perfectly under¬ 
stand even that science, and its true powers, design, end, scope, 
and limits. 

The works of the Gnostics, if we .except some fragments, 
have been lost; we are compelled, therefore, to judge of them 
from the writings of others, and generally from the report of their 
adversaries. We shall be sensible of the immense disadvantage 
the memory of these Christian philosophers has to contend wim, 
if we suppose^ that any sect which exists in our own times were 
only known to us friam the writings, and for the most part the 
controi^rsial writings, of its enemies; w'hat an injurious estimate 
shoyl^d we often take of the characters of some of the most inno- 
and amiable of our fellow-citizens! It has been conjectured. 
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and with probability, that the writings of the Gnostics must have 
possessed considerable merit, since their victorious opponents 
have taken care entirely to suppress, and utterly to destroy them. 

When institutioiis and sects have attained a certain eminence, 
the force that raised them is commonly spent, and they begin 
gradually to sink; such was the fate of Gnosticism;—men of zeal 
and of talent became rare, and the general decay of learning and 
the decline of empires were not favourable to the extension, or 
even to the existenct^, of a learned sect. Plato mid Gnosticism 
w'ere compelled to give way to Aristotle and St. Augustine; we 
feel compassion at the fate of those w'ho perished with the great 
and noble, not so much for their own sake, as on account of their 
more illustrious companions in suffering, and are disposed to be¬ 
lieve that they must have had some merit to provoke the malice 
of that fortune, of whose ordinary injustice we have other and 
co^iclusive evidence. 

Man is such a social animal, that he thinks this earth is too so¬ 
litary even in the most populous cities; he often peoples it there¬ 
fore with a good store of spirits and demons, that he may have 
other company besides his fellow-men. The inhabitants of the 
sky and of the earth were more familiar with each other in an¬ 
cient times, and moiintaiuons countries have usually been most 
fertile in mythic tales. To the inhabitant of the plain any com¬ 
munication between earth and heaven must appear impossible; 
but where the clouds are seen to rest on the top, or sides of the 
hills, it seems easy enough. Mountaineers commonly suppose, 
that the intercourse with the sky is as frequent and complete as 
between London and Greenwich, or Paddington and the Bank. 

The peophi of the East have, in all ages, lirmly believed mi the 
injurious effects of fascination, arising from the malignity of men 
and of demons; and it se^ms, that although we may talk to them, 
until we have tired not only our hearers, but ourselves, they will 
continue to retain this belief as an important article of faith. The 
practices of the Gnostics therefore, in this respect, have always 
subsisted, and most probably always will subsist, notwithstanding 
all the opprobrious names, that persons of more zeal than discre- 
' tion may heap upon them: it is the part of a wise man to submit 
with a good grace to inevitable evils, for we shall never^be able to 
make all the world alike, and it is vain and vexatious to make the 
fruitless attempt. We commonly compliment the Jews on account 
of their rigid adherence to that grand dogma, the unity of the 
Deity, and they are in some measure entitled to the praise which 
is so liberally bestowed; nevertheless this people carried to a 
great excess the belief in angels and demons, and at^ibuted to 
them greater and more various powers than persons, who are not 
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well acquainted with Jewish history and antiquities, can possibly 
imagine. iVltliough they did not esteem these beings as of a 
divine nature, strictly speaking, yet as they supposed them to be 
vastly superior to human beings, they were superhuman, and in 
the sense wliiv'h the Pagans attributed to the term, divine. Simon 
iMagus was renowned for his thaumaturgy, but he is better known 
on account of that celebrated invention. Simony, which has pro¬ 
cured him so many imitators, and has rendered his name immor¬ 
tal. 

The Mahometans, in many iniportant points, may be looked 
upon as a sect of Jev^s, (and many sects of Dissenters niiglit be 
njnned, who are not less malicious towards and hated by the 
> Parent Church,) and they are more zealous about, if it be possible, 
and more eager to assert with the tongue and the sword, the unity 
of the Deity, than the Jews themselves; yet their belief in spirits, 
angels, demons, or genii, is still stronger, and produces greater 
and indeed surprising effects on their actions. We need oAly 
refer to the Arabian Nights to show what a powciful influence 
these beings exercise on the imagination of the Faithful, how ab¬ 
solute is their dominion over the Eastern farjcy, and how much of 
hope and fear are mingled with that part of their creed. 

The ideas of the ancients respecting the world of spirits were 
very extraordinary: Homer informs us, that the shades, or souls, 
of the departed heroes rushed eagerly to lap the fresh blood of 
the sheep, which had been poured into a trench in the ground. 
This propensity and the strange squeaking of the ghosts in the 
last book of the Odyssey seem to us to be so inconsistent with the 
serious notions of any reflecting person concerning the state of 
the human soul after death, that we are almost willing to allow, 
that these passages ought to receive, after the manner of the school 
of Origen, an allegorical, and not a literal, interpretation, 'riie 
demon of Socrates is an instance of the^pinions of the first Pla- 
tonists respecting the interference of supernatural existences, and 
the lives of the latter Platonists abound in examples of the 
addiction of that sect in its old age to demonology. 

The grand object of the magic of the Christians in* the middle 
ages was to obtain the command over the services of demons: 
such were the pursuits of witches; but these were always looked 
upon as Inghly criminal, as [)urchased by dreadful sacrifices, and 
accompanied by horrible guilt. The drama presents a faithful 
picture of the manner^nd sentiments of the times to which it re¬ 
lates ; ^ the theatrical cotripositions of the middle ages swarmed witl 
demons, and drew much of their interest from this fruitful source. 
The belief that men possess the powder to controul spirits was 
not peculiar to the Gnostic Christianb. It was a cardinal point 
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of tlicir faith, it is true; but it formed at times a considerable iii> 
gredient in the more orthodox creeds also, as may be easily 
proved by an exuniiiiatioii of the liturgies of the Church of Rome: 
nor did the venerable Greek Church deem angels and demons 
less worthy of attention than her Catholic sister, as>\ve learn from 
the most authentic sources, the ancient rituals of that church. 
Protestant divines have often been accused by their adversaries, 
w'e know' not w'ith what justice, of a disposition to blink impor¬ 
tant questions. We cannot however stop, at present, to inquire 
in what manner the Reformed Churches have dealt with the invi¬ 
sible world. 

When the Pagans began to dispute, in an amicable or a hostile 
manner, w'ith tlie early Christians, and especially with the Gnos¬ 
tics, who were most skilful in conducting the w'arfare of words, 
and being learned men w'crc best ftble to encounter the philoso¬ 
phers and rhetoricians, they found that it was impossible to justify 
many of the acts that were attributed to their Gods, and to recon¬ 
cile them with the Divine nature, with supreme goodness and 
perfect wisdom. It was equally impossible for many of tlie dis¬ 
putants to surrender a faith which the poets and artists had 
rendered so graceful and beautiful, which had served for the edu¬ 
cation of the civilized world, and which is still retained for the 
education of the few whom mankind design to civilize: they 
gladly embraced therefore a scheme which admits inferior and 
subordinate gods, angels, demons, or spirits; a scheme which as¬ 
serted a superior and perfect Deity, aiul held, that the gods of the 
ancient mythology were greatly inferior to him in all respects, al¬ 
though very superior to human beings. This system, therefore, 
liad only to contend with the grand diihcully, w'hich is common to 
all systems, the origin of evil. If the question was asked, why 
were the excesses of yourj^ods permitted ? their champion might 
be allowed to ask in his turn, why is any evil wdiatever permitted? 
answer that question hrst, and then 1 will answer your demand. 

It is probable that the human mind, independently of revelation 
and religious tradition, would lead men to a kind of belief in the 
existence of* beings of a superior nature to their own, wdiich we 
may call demons. Mankind soon ceased to consider the sun as a 
tire-place, the moon as a lamp or lantern, and the stars and planets 
as brass nails. Although they had no consistent theory, tliat would 
explain the celestial phenomena, (which was, on the whole, per¬ 
haps advantageous to learning, for young men were able to de¬ 
vote their precious hours to more instructive and improving’ 
studies than astronomy,) they soon learned enough of the system 
of the universe to reason thus: as the earth swarms wi^h living 
things, it is not easy to believe, that the nuiueroiis worlds which 
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compose the universe are uninhabited, many of them being much 
larger than the earth, and as they must be different in many re¬ 
spects, Nve may suppose that their inhabitants arc different from 
ourselves; and since there is here a chain of beings, the links of 
M'hich gradually rise one above another, if the natives of some of 
the planets may be inferior to ourselves, we are compelled by 
analogy to infer, that others may be superior, and wc may sup¬ 
pose, that the progression is continued upwards for several de¬ 
grees: by ascending in this manner they would arrive at demons 
of various ranks. The rapid and violent diseases of warm cli¬ 
mates, and many of tKe phenomena of insanity and other striking 
appearances, of which it was not easy to trace, or to invent, a visible 
cause, seemed in the eyes of many to vindicate the power and 
presence of demons. 

Reason might readily lead men to acknowledge the existence of 
such beings; but it is not easy to discover how reason alone co^ld 
induce them to believe, that they could interfere with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the earth, or visit them, for it seems more natural to sup¬ 
pose, that the natives of one planet would be unfit to subsist on 
any other globe than their own, still less that they could be cou- 
trouled by spells and ceremonies. It is the more strange that 
men should have imagined that beings of superior power and know¬ 
ledge w'oiild yield implicit and instant obedience to certain words, 
when their daily experience must have taught them how vain is 
the attempt to sway by words their fellow-men. 

We use separate marks, the Arabic, or Indian, ciphers, or nu¬ 
merals, to denote numbers; the Romans selected a few only of the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet for that purpose; wc still retain 
that practice, and frequently apply the same letters in the same 
manner: but in the Hebrew, and in the Greek language also, and 
in many others, every letter of the a1pli|ibct has its distinct nume¬ 
rical value; each word therefore has not only the meaning which is 
attached to the sound the letters represent, but is likewise a sum 
in addition. The word MEI0PA2, for example, denotes, as it is 
supposed, the sun, or the year, and also,.40-|-5 -I-10-1-9+100 + 
1 + 200 =365; and in like mpner the sum, 1 + 2 + IOO' + 1 + 200 + 
1+60=365, signifies besides that amount or particular suc¬ 
cession of numbers, ABPA^AH, or ABPAHA^, which has the 
same meaning, namely the sun, or the year. 

' That there were mnch mystery and great efficacy in num- 
bere,, men have in iB times and in all places thought proper 
to believe, although it is not easy to assign a reason for it; and 
as every word represented some number, or series of numbers, 
langua^'^^was thus brought within the mysterious jurisdiction. 
The science of these mysteries was of Jewish origin, or at least it 
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was^ cultivated with great assiduity by the Jewish literati^ and 
forms the ciiief part of the Cabbala; in the hands of the Gnostics 
it was applied to organise by a system of checks a perfect govern¬ 
ment over the demons. 

If w^c consider words not merely in their ordinary employment 
as the signs of things, but as numbers and sums of mimhers, and 
comprehending every remarkable scries of numbers, in w’hich a 
wTiting-mastcr can delight, still it is not easy to understand why 
demons, more powerful than men, should be coerced by them, 
whilst there is no spell which their inferior, the human creature, 
would not despise and laugh at. A demon could be compelled 
to perform a feat of great labour and difficulty by a few words, 
which would prove to be powerless, if their efficacy were tried, 
not upon an immortal spirit, but upon a human butcher, or baker, 
to persuade him to suffer a joint of meat, or a loaf of bread, to 
qi|it his shop; for the expectation of being paid for them* and not 
a string of barbarous words, would bo necessary to induce those 
tradesmen to part with their goods. This contradiction reminds 
us of the tales of those witches who, being themselves in extreme 
and abject poverty, professed nevertheless to be able to inform 
others where inexhaustible treasures were to be found. The mys¬ 
terious words could extort aii) favour whatever from the most un¬ 
willing genius; but it seems probable that neither “ lao,” nor 
** laldabuotb,’’nor, perhaps, even**Zaberbebereibasasirasirbrieilh- 
scmesilam” itself, (wc copy the unwieldy word from a Gnostic 
gem, which is almost w'orthy to be Soloinon^s seal, the master¬ 
piece of such talismans,) would persuade u human gate-keeper to 
suffer a Gnostic to ride, or drive through his gate without paying 
toll, allhoiigh tlie exact value of every letter iu the polysyllable 
were t uriiniunicatcd to him in its duo order, and it were proposed 
for his further satisfactioi^ to cast up the thirty-eight figures in his 
presence, that he might be sure of the precise amount. 

Other means besides words were used to command and restrain 
the demons, especially the universal practice of using frankin¬ 
cense; but words were the most pow'erful and frequent. We may 
truly say th&t the custom of burning incense in religious worship, 
principally for the purpose of driving aw'ay evil spirits, was an 
universal practice, for if it has in some places fallen into disuse, 
it is only in very modern times and in a very confined district. We 
are apt to w'onder how the many learned and able men who 
adorned the sect of Gnostics could persuade themselves that they 
really possessed the power of commanding demons, but it is not 
impossible that they had their reasons for dissembling their doubts 
on this subject. 

As the learning of the Gnostics was transcendent, so was their 
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morality exalted. Elevated sentiments, even when raised so high 
above the level of the ordinary business of life as to demand an 
impracticable and unattainable virtue, are not altogether devoid of 
utility; they ennoble the mind and invigorate the moral sense, as 
gymnastic exercises, that teach difficult postures and motions not 
adapted to our usual actions, strengthen and supj)lc the body. 
Thci '0 was much of stoicism in the ethics of the Gnostics; never¬ 
theless they w'ore averse to martyrdom. They thought it better to 
live and to be.wise, to teach and to learn, than to die by the 
hands of the executioner. Many writers have blamed them on 
this account; but it is not to be denied that a sect, of w hich ail 
tlie members were inartyr^, in which all were killed, would itself 
expire with the last victim. They were unwilling to bc^ persecuted 
tlieinseWes, but we do not read that they w'erc disposed to perse¬ 
cute others. This learned bo8y W'as convinced, that since exercise 
is arbsolutely necessary for the preservation of all that we possegs, 
we: ought not to feel any hostility towards those who piomote 
salutary exertions of the intellect tow'ards the sceptical and the 
. heretical, but rather to evince our gratitude for the opportunities 
they alford of demonstrating that our conviction is built on solid 
foundations. 

The religion of the Gnostics was of the largest dimensions, and 
of the most cordial and generous character. It was not of a kind 
to be satisfied with that naked, hungry and unprofitable deism 
which conducts to no higher and more refined speculations than 
to show the existence, power and wisdom of an undefined Deity, 
from the more obvious meclianicul contrivances in the structure of 
man and other animals, and of the visible w'orld; the very con¬ 
trivances which aie adduced as proofs by the rasli and inconsi¬ 
derate, being frequently misunderstood, and when they are after¬ 
wards explained more correctly, theformer theory becomes 
ridiculous, and the imprudent attempt is more injurious than be¬ 
neficial to the cause of religion. We will name one example only 
of mischievous temerity from many that might be adduced. Tlieo- 
doret, one of the most respectable of the Greek Fathers, both in 
learning and in style, ventures into the dangerous precincts of 
natural theology. In a work cniilled, tow jaaxap/« ©eoSwp^re, 
iTTKTxoVa Kwpa, wspi 7rpovo/«j Xoyoi Uku, he seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of a Deity from the celestial phenomena; but we should 
be sorry to expose the momentous question to such a hazardous 
trial, for one astrononw might find unerring wisdom in the system 
of Ptolemy, and another in that of Copcniicns, and unhappily they 
, canuo^b|i||| be true: uvo owpave, xa) xai creXijvijs, 

ar«pa>y, is the title of the first book. The third is 
i^j^ProeaaTToSfifiS utto rS «ydpcwre»« TccjM-aTOc xaTceexsw^;, and 
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the proofs are founded on the structure of the human body; be¬ 
fore M’e can consent to place the case in his hands, we must be 
assured that the venerable theologian is perfectly skilled in ana¬ 
tomy. The seventh discourse is a complete and very remarkable 
illustration of the danger of which w^e complain; the title is on 
xcd hairoTsia. vgoa-fopoi tw /S/w. He demonstrates his posi¬ 
tion from the existence and advantages of slavery. If slavery be 
good and necessary, there is an overnding Providence; if it be 
not, there is not. How many would refuse to adopt such an argu¬ 
ment, and would bitterly lament to be driven to this alternative! 

In the code of morals of the Gnostics a high place w'as always 
assigned to chastity, and we are told that some classes of iheijc 
liei etics carried that virtue to a whimsical and incredible extreme. 
It is iir>t necessary to describe minutely the details of their conti¬ 
nence; we read on the contrary, that they were sometimes less 
honourably distinguished, especially in Egypt, for excessive licen- 
tiolisness. 

We are unwilling to take the character of a sect from the 
statements of its enemies, particularly respecting matters as to 
which accusation is easy, and the proof of innocence generally 
impossible; which are therefore the common resource of calum¬ 
niators : but it is not very improbable that excesses were occa¬ 
sionally committed. When the natural desires are not suffered 
to have vent in reasonable indulgence, but have been suppressed 
for a long time, they are apt to break out in sudden, immoderate 
and imprudent sallies of wild uncoutroulable passion. Thus we 
often see young men who have been brought up with unusual 
strictness, fall into greater irregularities when the accustomed re¬ 
straints are removed, and quickly become more licentious than 
those of their equals who enjoyed a greater freedom. The de¬ 
sires of youth accumulate rapidly, unless they are regularly ex¬ 
pended; and when persoiil have been for a time more than men 
in forbearance from pleasure, they commonly compensate by 
being for a similar period less than men in the power of with' 
standing animal gratifications. We cannot doubt that the inordi¬ 
nate admiration of chastity which the Gnostics professed, occa¬ 
sioned some cruel oppressions, and that rigorous measures were 
sometimes used towards persons who were not ambitious to ob¬ 
tain a crown of glory, which they esteemed unnatural*, or not 
W'orth the price, by zealots in authority. 

In the South and in the East we may hear even moderate and 
lawful indulgences spoken of, without any Reference to the tenets 
of the Gnostics, in language that somewhat resembles their pecu- •, 
liar doctrines; in those climates, and with those races of people, ’ 
w'e may suppose therefore that their notions were not without 
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foundation, and met with sympathy, as some of the superstitions 
respecting a certain kind of fascination appeared to be warranted. 
But in our northern regions, and wdth the Saxons, Franks, and 
other hardy breeds of people, they would altogether want proba¬ 
bility. It is evident, therefore, that although these opinions pre¬ 
vailed here to a certain extent, for a short lime, they were not the 
growth of the North and West, nor natural to the inhabitants, but 
were altogether of exotic origin, and were imported from other na¬ 
tions and climates. If the nature of the subject would admit of 
it, this portion'of the morality of Gnosticism might receive inuc'.i 
curious illustration from the testimony of travellers and historians. 

Many of the Marcionites, a large class of Gnostics, were re¬ 
stricted to the use of vegetable food only, a humane peculiarity 
which connects them with the East, and ought to conciliate to¬ 
wards them the favour of a small but amiable sect, which is much 
more ancient than the Gnostic heresy, which long survived it, and 
still exists, having been handed down from the earliest time' to 
the present days by an unbroken, although an uiicoiiscious, tra¬ 
dition. 

Extremes arc near, as the proverb says; it is easy to pass from 
one to the other. After the Gnostics had inculcated for a 


time a strict and universal celibacy, and some of the more zea¬ 
lous had practised an entire abstinence from the pleasures of 
sense, it is not improbable that the ascetics became in a few in¬ 
stances profligates, and the greater part relaxed the tight reii] that 
had held in their appetites. The excesses of the backsliding 
brethren possibly atforded their enemies an opportunity of stig¬ 
matizing as eminently licentious the whole of the learned frater¬ 
nity. Such an opportunity, however, was perhaps not required, 
and we xvill say a few words respecting aii usage of wise antiquity 
hot generally understood, and for tiic effects of which a due allow¬ 
ance is rarely made, but which it is nedessary to mention in order 
to estimate this sect justly; we mean the boundless license that 
rivals assumed in all cases of assailing each other with prodigious 
and most portentous calumnies. 

The speeches of the Athenian orators'are full of the most vehe¬ 


ment and extravagant abuse of their opponents, which is so gross 
that it is impossible to believe it to be true; we are compelled, 
therefore^ to conclude that it was introduced to display the elo- 
^ence of the speaker, his hmryi$ and power of reviling his foes. 
The style in which are clothed is no doubt very different, but 
the/l^ics of vitupeilliiiidh are precisely those to which the lowest 
ail^^sest of*the vulgar invariably have recourse when they are 
'j^pspl^nded.' It is wonderful and inexplicable that a people who 
^*iwe in ibost respects highly refined, and were greatly our supe- 
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riors jn delicacy of taste, should have taken delight in expatiating 
on matters which our public assemblies would not endure, vulgar 
and contemptible as the orations are that are delivered before 
them, in comparison with the productions of the ancients. We 
meet w'ith outrageous abuse in the speeches of Cicero, especially 
in his orations against Mark Anthony and Piso, but less fre¬ 
quently, and it is less immoderate, although, according to our 
notions, it would be deemed intolerable. 

Nor were the philosophers less addicted to take these liberties 
with their rivals than, the orators; “ like Momus, i find fault with 
whatever others do,” xai wo'vsp 6 MwjtAOj rd (mo tmv ahXm yiywfji.svct 
(TuxofuvTMf a philosopher says of himself; and Lucian presents us 
with many lively pictures of the violent demeanour and language 
which the lovers of wisdom used towards those who diflered from 
them. He gives the following account of their mode of conduct¬ 
ing a controversy:— 

At first they begin to discourse amongst themselves peaceably, but 
as the conference advances they raise their voices to the very highest 
pitch; so that when they strain and strive to say great things, theiriaces 
redden, and their throats swell, and the veins rise, like flute-players trying 
to sound the upper notes. Having perplexed their discourses, and con¬ 
founded the original object of iiupiiry, they separate, after they have for 
the most part abused one another, Xoidopriffafievoi iiWijXoic, wiping the 
perspiration from their foreheads with a bent finger; and that man 
seems to have gained the victory who is the boldest and has the loudest 
voice.” 

The verb Xotlopsco is often used by this writer to denote the sort 
of intercourse and mutual interchange of sentiments that took 
place amongst the philosophers, and the rhetoricians also. We 
may, perhaps,in part attribute the prevalence of this strange prac¬ 
tice to the warmth and vehemence of southern nations, and it was 
not without some advantages. It has been remarked that eloquent 
men are usually good-tempered, and rarely vindictive, since their 
angry feelings immediately find a vent in words, and they derive 
relief from the harmless effusion, and become calm and placable, 
especially if they have somewhat excceded-^as is usually the case 
when wrath’ and eloquence conspire—the just measure of retali¬ 
ation; and as a balance of injury remains in their favour, they are 
well contented with the position of affairs. , 

The leaders of the different sects of Christians were naturally 
more in earnest than the Pagan philosophers, being firmly con- 
' vipced of the superior importance of the subjects of which they 
treated; and wo may add than the orators themselves, for they 
discoursed not of temporal interests alone. The greater. paH of 
them, moreover, had been advocates; they had accori^pgly all the 
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fervour of style and force of pencil that characterise the state** 
ments and the arguments of the professional rhetorician. The 
writings of the Fathers of the Church glow with a fire for which 
wc should in vain seek an equal in any other compositions; and 
although we must acknowledge that their zeal is perfectly natural, 
and the feelings which awaken it cominendable, we must neverthe¬ 
less lament tliat monstrous exaggerations, an ostentatious display 
of unfairness, and a pervading want of candour, while they mani¬ 
fest the total absence of all those qualities that insure the conii- 
dence of the reader, too frequently injure the cause which they 
have taken upon themselves to defend. In the jileadings of the 
advocates in the Catholic countries of Europe, where these writ¬ 
ings are as much studied as they are generally neglected in Eng¬ 
land, we may often detect imitations of their peculiar style. '^J^he 
same faults of excess fatigue .the attention, oppress the feelings 
and awaken our suspicions, where the object of the speaker 
ought to be to w'ln our easy acquiescence. * 

111 order to be fully convinced that the Fathers frequently 
assailed their adversaries with the desire of displaying their wit, 
learning and eloquence at the expense of probability, it is not 
necessary to read more than the lii st cha])ter of the first book of 
Tertullian against Marcion, a learned and able Gnostic, who sup¬ 
plies one of the many examples, of which history is full, of the 
impolicy in a public body of provoking by ill-treatment an indivi¬ 
dual of talent. We will translate a portion as a specimen, tliat 
the nature of the writings of which we speak may be manifest. 
We undertake the task with great diffidence, because we suspect 
that the very vehement author w'ould have found some difficulty 
in rendering into another language a passage, the meaning of 
which was, perhaps, not always intelligible to him in the original. 

“ That tract, which is called the Pontus Euxinus, the hospitable sea, 
has been refused all favours by nature, and i^ mocked by its very name. 
But you must not judge of the hospitable Pontus by its situation alone: 
it has indeed withdrawn itself from our more civilized shores, being 
ashamed, as it were, of its own barbarism: for the most ferocious people 
inhabit it, if indeed they can be said to inhabit, who live jn waggons. 
Their dwellings are not fixed, their mode of life is cruel, the intercourse 
of the sexes is promiscuous and for the most part open; even w'heii they' 
desire on thpse occasions to be private, they hang up their quivers on the' 
yoke of the waggon, as a sign that no one may incautiously intrude. 
'They do not, therefore, blush even for their arms: they slay their pa¬ 
rents at the sam0,time their sheep, and they devour the flesh of 
both together at their fei^f^. Whenever any die iu such a manner that 
their bodi^jpannot be eaten, their death is deemed accursed. Nor docs 
the mndei^'Of the'sex render their females more gentle: their* breasts 
are^j^ed^ th^ perform their daily task .with a battle-axe, they prefer 
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warfdre to marri^e. There is, moreover^ a certain harshness in the very 
sky. The day is never open, the sun never shines, willingly, there is but 
one atmosphere, fog; the^whole year is wintry; every wind that blows 
comes from tbe north ; liquors are only such before the fire, the rivers 
are blocked up with ice, the. mountains heaped higher with snow. All 
things are benumbed, all things are stiff with cold: nothing but cruelty has 
there the warmth of life; that kind of cruelty, 1 mean, which has sup-' 

C lied the stage with fables concerning the sacrifices of the I'auri, and the 
>ves of Colchis, and the tortures of Caucasus. But there is nothing so 
barbarous and miserable in Pontus, as that it has given birth to Marcioii j 
he is more savage than a Scythian, more unstable than the wild inha¬ 
bitant of a waggon, more inhuman than the Massageta, more audacious 
than the Amazon, darker than the mist, colder than win^r, more brit¬ 
tle than ice, more treacherous than the Danube, more precipitous than 
Caucasus. How can the man be otherwise, who darts his blasphe- 
tnies against the true Prometheus, the Almighty God ? Marcion is more 
unreasonable than even the beasts of that barbarous region; for what 
beaver mutilates bis own bo<iy like the roan who forbids marriage? 
What Pontic mouse is so destructive as he who has gnawed in pieces the 
Gospels ? Ves, truly, you Buxine, you have produced a wild beast that 
is better suited for heathen philosophers than for Christians, For that 
cynic dog, Diogenes, desired to find a man, and carried about a lantern 
at noon : Marcion having extinguished the light of his faith, lost the God 
he had found." • 

This is at least an animated kind of writing; Matter calls it 
deplorable, * cetle liiUe deplorable; such it once was in its effects, 
but at the present day it is amusing. We have cited this curious 
passage to prove, that it was at least as much tlie practice of 
Christian as of Pagan disputants, to indulge in boundless and 
monstrous scurrility, in order to raise a presumption, that there 
yvas no foundation for tbe appalling charges which some writers 
have brought against the learned sect of whose history we treat. 

Tbe most rei^arkable of, their accusers is Epiphanius, who has 
advanced far beyond the limits that had formerly been set to 
calumnious outrageji»eveii by those who were the most immoderate 
in invective and slander. Wc may justly apply to this prelate of 
superabundant faith, the sensible .re^narks of Beausobre, who 
says, ** nionakteries have undoubtedly scut forth great men into ' 
the jiivorid, but the disciples of the monks contracted in their youth 
’ ‘;a; superstitious disposition which is scarcely ever shaken off, 
:'aia4we weak side of the most able men of this class seems always 
; .1»/4ihve been an excessive credulity.”-^'(^ift$/. des Mf^nicheisme^ 
learned Perizonius, even whilst he is ^i&laiming as an oratof- 
gainst historical Pyrrhonism, says of this author, ** Cert^ £pi<^ 
phanius, Celebris ille Haereseon scriptor, adeo acerb^ sempec,, 
. viaus est in eas declamare, ac, pen^ dixerim, deh^c^^ii adeo 
absurdas illis passim, et nullam veri spccietn prxferentes, tribuit 

■f VOL. V. NO. X. Q Q 
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opinioncs, ut exiguam prorsus ei fidem habeam« t)isi si quid 
aliunde reperiam firmatum.” 

The accusations of the credulous Cyptian bishop against the 
votaries of the yvco<ri; (the knowledge of the intellectual world, 
which by way of a pun or quibble, he facetiously calls the xurayvm- 
<ri$p damnation) are more serious than against any other heretics;' 
if we could believe auy part of them, all interest in the sect, how¬ 
ever learned, would instantly cease for ever; blit, to do so, is im¬ 
possible. He •collected whatever improbable stories the malice 
of enemies could supply, and yielded to all of them an equal and 
implicit faith; chieBj^ because he had been assailed in his youth 
by certain females, who, he says, w'ere Gnostics, or at least know- > 
ing ones, and assaulted nearly in the same manner as the Patriarch 
was by Potiphar’s wife; but the same power, he gratefully adds, 
that assisted Joseph on that* occasion^ saved him also from their 
wiles. It is impossible not to exult at his deliverance; but^we. 
suspect that the good Father, in his very natural terror, pushes 
somewhat too impetuously to a conclusion; was Potiphar’s wife 
necessarily a Gnostic also ? If we may compare the past with the 
present, we fear that even in some parts of the metropolis of this 
Christian country, as in Fleet Street and the Strand at night, a 
young man, althoughihe was designed by Providence for a bishop, 
might be solicited by women as earnestly as either the patriarch or 
the prelate; nevertheless, we are informed by credible persons, 
who are supposed to be acquainted with the real intentions of 
these females, that however immoral their objects may be, they 
have really no design to propagate the Gnostic heresy. 

The Gnostics w'ere accused of enormous and flagrant irregula¬ 
rities in love aflairs, of offering human sacrifices, and of canni- 
. balism, which are precisely the accusations that were brought 
against the early Christians: rglec jjfuv eyxXijfiaTa, 

adBOTfiTUt QuijTeiot hmveif nre the words of Athe- 

nagoras, and Justio Martyr uses nearly th9 same language, rcl 
hxsim fiu^oXoyfifjievet egyec, Xu^vius ftsv uvurgor^Vt xai rag 
xm av^geimeloav ffagy^v ^og^g. It is certain that tjiese 
odious calumnies must have been generally believed, otherwise 
prince so philosophical as Diocletian would not have beehr i%; 
.duced tp persecute any portion of his suldects, however ol^ure 
in rank, and humble in pretensions, . Disappointed curioi^jiy, * 
wherever there is impenetrable secresy, naturally imputes 
partly through vexi|||p, partly as a stratagem for forcing disc^r' 
covery, in oi^r to repel the imputation, by showing what the 
secret notices really are; the innocent and mystical convivialities 
of tlM jppiiMisbns have been sometimes subjected to this species 
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The atheism or impiety that was alleged against the primitive 
Christians, and afterwards against the Gnostics, was of course of 
the same kind as that which was imputed to the admirable So¬ 
crates, that he did not worship gods whom the sta(e authorized 
as fit objects of adoration : aStKet ^eoxganjs, oug fJi>h jj ttoAij voiaI^si 
otl vo/xi^eov, ersQct Se xdttvd Satjuovia eitr^epeov. 

The Christians were accused by the heathen, and the Gnostics 
afterwards by the orthodox, of putting out the lights at their noc¬ 
turnal assemblies, as. a prelude to amorous and incestuous ex¬ 
cesses ; this scandal reminds us of the love-feasts which arc attri¬ 
buted to some of the more ardent Methodists. It should seem 
tliat in every age of the world, (this charge had been often made 
by the Pagans against the Bacchanals,) there has been some sect 
that has borne the weight of the sajne calumny, and indeed of 
every other also. It would not be diflicult to prove, that there has 
beeu an uninterrupted tradition of almost every opinion that exists 
at present, and of almost every practice also, from the earliest 
ages of which any records remain, to our own days; to the learned, 
at least, there is no new thing under the sun. It is a common 
error of ignorant men, and perhaps the most fruitful source of in¬ 
tolerance, to imagine that whatever event appears somewhat un¬ 
usual to them, has happened for the first time, when in truth it has 
always been, and probably ever will be, the practice of mankind. 

The manner in wdiich it was said the lights were extinguished 
at these meetings gives us a very characteristic example of the 
nice distinctions in morals that little sects of fanatics delight in; 
no one hesitated to take a part in-the excesses that counnenced 
with the darkness, or to assemble with the intention of sharing 
in the guilty revels, but no one was willing to put out the lights; 
a dog, therefore, was tied to the lamp or candlestick, and when 
the faithful were. ready, a piece of meat w^as offered to him at a 
distant part of the room, he sprung to seize it, and by instantly 
overturning the light procured the wished-for darkness. It is not 
improbable, that some wicked scofter may have played this trick 
up0n the harmless enthusiasts who were assembled at an i\gape, 
abd that to conceal his practical joke, and perhaps to indulge his 
iiiratioe still further, he reported that it had been done by the pious 
an evil design. • 

’rt'as asserted equally of the early Christians and of llie Gnos-* 
that they used to kill and devour an infant at their meetings, 
,bf the latter, that they pounded the bddy in a mortar with 
spices, as our cooks prepare potted meat; if any such ceremonies 
v Were indeed performed, we cannot doubt, that they were entirely 
, of a spiritual nature, that the infant was represented by a'^syihbol, 
that a wafer was substituted for the victim, according' to the 

qqS 
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Pagan practice, which allowed persons who had vowed to sacrifice 
a hecatomb, and were not sufficiently opulent to perform the vow 
literally, to offer a hundred wafers in place of a hundred oxen. 
When Iphigejiiia was sacrificed to Diana at Aulis, we read that a 
doe was slain in her stead, and we imagine, that it was most 
common to appoint a substitute in human sacrifices, as many ex¬ 
amples will show. In the only human sacrifice that still exists in 
England, such is certainly the practice; a bundle of straw and 
some old cloadhs, that even the Jews would refuse, supply very 
conveniently the place of a human being. 

It seems absurd enough to consider the mutter with gravity, but 
h is probable, that some future archaeologist wi]l hereafter treat 
more seriously of that very singular institution, by virtue whereof 
the boys in every village throughout the kingdom assemble on the 
same day in every year, motu proprio; they attaint His Holiness 
of idolatry, perceiving, as it were, intuitively, that he is guilty»for 
they hear no evidence, either of the original heretical pravity, or 
of the subsequent relapse, and—what perhaps will seem most 
strange to unborn ages—without a single quotation from the 
canon law they proceed to execute the cruel hut appropriate sen¬ 
tence of burning the body from his h(;ad, on his inanimate proxy, 
or proctor, whilst the principal is quietly taking his chocolate or 
lemonade, and dosing over his dull newspaper, H Diario di Roma, 
in the Vatican, or Quirinal palace. WHieii we consider how harm¬ 
less and amusing our annual sacrifice is, we may perhaps be 
allowed to doubt whether those of which we read were quite as 
horrible as they are commonly supposed to have been. 

When we affirm that the accounts which the Fathers of the 
Church give of their opponents are not to be adopted withoiit 
considerable reductions, we would not be understood to under¬ 
value their instructive writings; we lament, on the contrary, that 
they receiveso small a part of the attention of our countrymen, 
as w'ell as some other precious but neglected departments of learn¬ 
ing. At the time when these venerable persons wrote, the philo¬ 
sophers were nearly worn out, they repeated their own words, or 
rather those of their more illustrious predecessors, and their pro^ 
dnotions being for the most part not merely destitute of novelty, 
but uttedy indpid, we turn to the Fathers for something fresh and' 
vigorous; their works, however defective in many respects, am 
replete with a prodigious interest, for they unfold two wonderful 
stories^ the decay of aT^mighty empire, and the growth of a great 
religion; 

\^t!‘haye discoursed so largely of the three chief distinctions of 
^ ^nosites^ their learning, their demoifology, and their morals, 
iPb are not able to present an abstract of the contents of the 
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work which is now before us, but we regret it the less, because 
such abridgments are seldom agreeable, or instructive, and as the 
size of the original is moderate, we may without .scruple refer the 
curious to the Cfiticat History of Gnostkism: we ^^iil only add a 
few' general observations. 

Professor Matter had prepared the way for the present volumes, 
by a Historical Essay on the School of Alexandria, of some merit, 
the title of which will best explain its nature and object; it is, 
JEtSsai Jlktorique sur VMcole d*Alexandrkt oh Gony-d^odl compa- 
ratif sur la Litttrat*ure GrecquOt depuis ie temps d*Alexandre le 
Grand jusqu*d celui d*Alexandre Severe. I’he history of this 
period, and especially of the former part, which connects the be^ 
ages of Greece with the literature of Home, forms an important 
part of the narrative of the fortunes of the. human mind, and the 
outline is well traced in the Essay; It might be expedient on ano¬ 
ther occasion, or in another place, to give a general account of 
it, or of the Greek literature of the period it embraces. The 
story of Gnosticism may be considered as a continuation of that 
of the Alexandrian school, and in a great measure, indeed, of 
human learning; and it is an advantage for the general reader to 
receive in French, if not the cream, at least some samples of 
learned authors, as Lewald, Neander, Hahn, and others, whose 
works arc locked up in the Latin or German language. So many 
have treated of this subject, that it would compel us to wander 
far, if we were to endeavour to enumerate the titles of the volumes; 
besides, many of them are cited by Matter. 

The author treats the primitive dissenters with exemplary fair¬ 
ness, and with a candour which is creditable to him; for every 
bigoted sciolist, by repeating the old slanders, can produce with 
ease, and with a show of learning, an apparent refutation, a plausi¬ 
ble contradiction and confu|ation of his statements; and in an age 
when good letters languish, at least in many countries, this 
attempt, and the calumnies witlr which it would probably.be ac¬ 
companied, might with reason be dreaded, and would have deter¬ 
red a more timid and less zealous historian from giving a popular 
foritt to bis iiUpartial narrative. The covering of a learned lait- 
'gufi^^e can be lifted up by a few-only, and is coniinonly deemed 
i^i^ivalent to silence, to which, according to the author^) motto, 
Idbe higher parts of knovyjedge ought to be consigned: 

\ jical ra tp4>yeC 

* Ta 5* ffiyo ica\wn>%, » 

It' may perhaps displease some of our modern prophets, or ex^ 
pounders of prophecy, that our professor condemns, as utterly 
carnal and proceeding from a false exegesis, the notion' of’ ait 
earthly millennium; he will not be the less acceptable, however, on 
that account, to the more rational theologian. There are other 
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peculiarities and novelties that may possibly startle the stranger 
to these studies, and the tyro in the higher regions of theology; 
but when the ^ind has impartially weighed the evidence on 
which some ^octrines are supported, and has more fully compre¬ 
hended the nature of others, and above all, when the understand¬ 
ing has been enriched by the careful study of the ancients and the 
Fathers (especially those who wrote in Greek) has been invigorated 
by temperate but manly discussion, and has become familiar with 
• the critical philosophy, much that seemed at first extraordinary 
will be plain and natural, and almost self-evident. ** It is first 
necessary to strip bfi; the rusticity of the clown, and to view the 
Smaller matters before the more considerable, with the docility of 
an epopt, (as a Gnostic writes to his son, borrowing the language 
that related to the Eleusinian mysteries,) and to assist in the 
chorus, before you undertake the office of torch-bearer, and to 
be a torch-bearer before you presume, as hierophant, to initiate 
others.”* The walk that an individual takes on a given day, of' 
five or ten miles, is in itself perhaps utterly useless* he pursues 
a beaten track, which he has trodden a thousand times, and sees 
not a single new or interesting object; but the health produced 
by regular exercise, and the power of walking created, or con¬ 
firmed by practice, arc inestimable. In like manner, the theme 
of the schoolboy is a filthy scrawl, and, as a composition, quite 
worthless, -to the man of taste it would be intolerable; but it is 
by such means that the philosopher is formed: the drilling of the 
soldier is in itself a piece of dull formal folly, but it enables men 
to defend their own country and to conquer other nations; it is, 
in its consequences, a fruitful cause of good or of evil. If we are 
asked to what end certain studies tend, we may answer, that the 
immediate results are of little value in themselves, but that the 
training is beneficial, for it is highly expedient that the intellect 
should be acute and vigorous. Inquiries into past ages tend to 
correct the vulgar error, which is too prevalent in these times, and 
is very injurious, that all knowledge is of modern invention. In 
the History of Gnosticism there are rnany examples of the anti¬ 
quity of opinions and practices: the following note affords a ciiii- 
ous instance. 

** On«ivoit, par ces exemples, que, si Ton trouve chez les' Gnoii^iqaes. 
ce que la sagesse de I’antiquit^ a dit de plus grave et dc plus sublime, ' 
on y rencontre aussi par avance ce que la frivolity de qiielqucs ihpdernes 
a produit de plus piquapt dans son genre. En effet, les ennemis do, Jii- 
daisme n’ont rien dit de nouveau apres Celsc, Lucien, Hierocl^s, JuUen 
et quelques Gnostiques."—tome i. p. 421 « 

If we were disposed to execute our critical duties with severity, 

yei^ rot 'vfShov umS^vnu rnv iyfoiMav, xm ta fjtixfd iirevrivg'cii irpo twv 
XAt vptv nal ifiuj^crai trftv Ufvpaytnrai. 
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or even with strictness, it would be easy to point out several defects 
in the execution of the present work; but we will confess, that we 
are disarmed by the merit of the design, and tbe.amiable spirit of 
toleration, that pervades the entire composition, ^e may be al> 
lowed however to remark, that, after the German style of archi¬ 
tecture, a lofty edifice is sometimes erected, of vet^ slight mate¬ 
rials and on a narrow foundation. We are wont to admire the 
ductility and malleability of gold, because a single grain maj be 
drawn into a wire that will reach to the moon, or«bcaten out to a 
surface of equal extent with that of the whole earth: the skill of 
theorists is still more wonderful than the art of the gold-beater, 
for they can wire-draw and hammer the thought of an anciertt 
author, until it extends beyond the limits of space, and over¬ 
shadows the noon-day sun. We must be permitted also to com- 
plaiirof the want of an index, which might easily be added in the 
next edition: it is a very inconvenient omission, for few readers 
will ever become familiar enough w'ith such a w'ork, to be able to 
turn at once to the part which they may desire to consult. 

The History is comprised in two volumes; there is a third 
volume, of small size, which contains eleven lithographic plates, 
chiefiy representing Gnostic gems and symbols, of which we will 
not speak, but we will say a few words respecting the eleventh and 
last plate, w'hich is curious. It is facsimile of an inscription, 
consisting, besides some Gnostic symbols, of fourteen lines, four 
of which, including the five characters at the top, are Phenician, 
or Aramaean, (Matter says five lines, but there are only four,) 
and the remainder are Greek. As to the meaning of the former, 
the interpreters are not quite agreed; they allow, however, that 
they recommend peace, justice, and the law. The Greek has 
been translated thus: 

** La communaut6 de tous»lc8 biens et celle des femmes est la source 
dc la justice divine, et un bonheur parfait pour Ics homines honii6tes, 
elus du vulgaire, lesquels, selon Zarades et Fytbagofe, chefs des hiuro- 
pbantes, doiveiit vivre cn commun." 

We transcribe the Greek precisely as it stands— 

C/XvjUTT. JAIAAAIII STOe Ill 
t! iraoiav ovaiuy eai ywat 
Kwy Koivorrig wiyyiy rije St 
(ac sort StKaioervytje eip 
TjvrjTe reXtta rotg tov tv 
^\ ov oyXov teXEKTOig aya 
Soic av^aaiv ovg Zapa^tf 
ffTE Kai tlwSoyopac Ttay it 
f/o^apTioy apiorot koiyji ffv 

. fipWTllV ffUVltVTO, 
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Every alternate line, however, is written backwards; of which 
the letters are not inverted, but generally reversed, as if seen in 
a mirror, or likf the characters on a seal: they are of a rude 
form, or perhaps rather affect the antique and strange. It is said 
that it was sometimes the practice to write from left to 

fight, and from right to left, in alternate lines, in order to give in¬ 
scriptions an air of authority and antiquity; as innumerable bar¬ 
barisms, that are far more inconvenient, are retained for the like 
purpose in our iaw proceedings. Learned men, however, are fond 
of tracing elBects to remote causesand as we sometimes find 
words reversed on gems, they attribute this manner of engraving 
them to the same motive, and also to the love of mysticism; but 
they forget that many of them were seals, and that the mottoes 
of our coats of arms are reversed, not because we are Gnostics, 
but that the impression on the wax may be legible: the word 1AI2 
was not supposed to be more potent when written £tAl, as it soipe- 
times occurs, but it was designed to meet the eye of the demons, 
not bn the gems, but on the letter that was to be protected thereby 
from their curiosity or malice. It is not improbable, where all was 
allegory, that >1 yoveuxav xoivon}$, which was recommended to the 
elect, as the well of divine righteousness and perfect peace, was 
not to be interpreted literally, but in an allegorical and mystical 
sense; it is certain, at least, that where all were enjoined to ab¬ 
stain rigorously and entirely, the legislator intended a community 
of abstinence and not of enjoyment. The date of the inscription, 
the third year of the 86th Olympiad, answers to the year A. C. 
434; it is not pretended that it is of that period, it is undoubtedly 
an imposture; the question is, as to the time when it was fabri¬ 
cated. Gesenius, iu his learned work, ** De Inscriptione Phoe- 
nicio-Grseca in Cyrena'ica nuper repertk. 4to. Halse, 1824,” in¬ 
forms us, on the authority of M. Raou^-Rochette, that the marble 
was lately found near Gyrene, and is in tlie possession of the 
' French Consul lat Malta: the appearance of the engraving is 
suspicious, but without seeing the stone itself, or hearing the 
partic^ulars of its invention, or finding, it is difficult to apply with 
effect the canons of ‘lapidary criticism. The Gnostics were very < 
strong at Gyrene, and flourished there even down to thb fifth and 
sixth centuries: this country is full of archaeological interest, and 
deserves to be described by more learned travellers than Dcdln 
Celia, and those who have hitherto treated of that celebrated 

S' COflUtt. » •' . ’’r4. ' / 

Ill tb& brieff 4nd hasty notice in which we formerly announced 
the ajipeafaBde of Professor Matter’s History of Gnosticism, we 
Imentibne^ a little work, entitled ** Au Essay 

Antient Coins, Medals, and Gems, as iliustratiiig the progress 
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of •Christianity in the-early Ages,” the production of a clergyman 
named Walsh. We must confess with regret, that our clergy, 
numerous and respectable as they are, in proportion to the great 
number who live at ease and enjoy consideralSle leisure, do not 
produce many books, if we except ordinary sermoils and religious 
tracts adapted to temporary purposes: for this reason we com¬ 
mended the design of this Essay, and we are willing that its 
author should enjoy the credit that is due to him for attempting 
to cultivate a part of knowledge that deserves, buUias not received, 
the attention of our divines. We would not have referred to his 
work again, but that we feel ourselves bound, in justice to the 
learning, industry, and accuracy of Professor Matter; to say, that. 
we do not put his valuable and important labours in comparison, 
as our former notice might perhaps lead some of our readers to 
imagine, with the superficial sketbh of Mr. Walsh; in which, 
wjiatever little information the book contains .has been borrowed* 
from other sources, aud.it is disfigured with many gross mistakes 
that would be disgraceful to a boy in the lower school: its pecu¬ 
liar vagueness is so excessive that it can scarcely instruct even the 
most ignorant. The subject of the Gnostics is only introduced in¬ 
cidentally, in reference to a few coins and gems, of which the 
author gives a pompous account, and calls continually ** my col¬ 
lection** Of the study of coins it has been said, that it may pos¬ 
sess many advantages, and has only one disadvantage; that, in 
truth, little benefit is to be derived from it. It is to be lamented 
that the author did not acquire a little more learning and experi¬ 
ence, that he might have formed a more correct estimate of the 
character of several coins, inscriptions, and books, which he cites 
as genuine, and which they, who know but little, well know to be 
forgeries: if for every important blunder he were sentenced, as in 
truth he deserves, that XL diebus,” as the penitential books 
have it, ** in pane et aqua culpam dUuat/* he would soon become 
better acquainted with the advantages of sobriety, than he was, 
at the time of w'riting his Essay, with archseology : his extraordi¬ 
nary credulity is moreover rendered more striking by the affecta¬ 
tion of doubts and reasoning. 

' It is meritorious in any one, and especially in a clergyman, so 
that he add knowledge to his zeal, to undertake tlie defence of' 
Christianity, but the defender ought to know on what grounds it 
ha^ been attacked; no one ever denied diat such a worship was 
. in Existence at the time when such of the monuments engraved 
in Dr. Walsh*s volume, as are genuine, were produced, althou^ 
some have professed'to doubt its Divine origin. In pjro{>ortion.a8. 
praise is justly due toithe successful champion of our faith, ought 
9, rigliteous indigns^tion to be kindled against *^at quacki^ wll&li 
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.\vould claim the meed where no services have been rendered, and 
would wear laurels when ho battle was fought, and when they 
had never been won. Productions of this kind are particularly 
objectionable, a^ they ^deavour to take a very unfair advantage 
of critics; mistakes are ignorantly strung together, under the pre- 
" tence of maintaining the cause of religion, as if truth could ever 
be upheld by error; and the author bids defiance to criticism, 
holding out as it were an anathema, and attempting to persuade 
jhe public, that„whoever points out the blunders, however gross 
and mischievous, of the pretended advocates of religion, mu>,t 
himself be impious, stpd an enemy to all religion.—But we take 
our leave of Dr. Walsh, to whom we have again referred, not that 
we might censure his defects, but, as we before observed, lest we 
should incautiously permit the merits of another silently to suffer 
detriment by an injurious inference. 

Art. IX.— Lettres Hun Franfais sur la Cour de la Chancdl^ie, 
et sur quelques Points de la Jurisprudence Anglaise; enrichies 
de Notes et Appendices par M. C. P. Cooper, Avocat An¬ 
glais. Ft puhliees avec tme Introduction par M. P. Royer 
Collard, Avocat k la Cour Royale de Paris; Professeur de la 
Faculty de Droit. Svo. Paris. 1830. 

It would perhaps be a task more curious than useful, to trace 
the origin of the equitable jurisdiction in England,—the only 
country, be it observed, in Europe, in which the like institution 
has been established. Its beginning must be dated at a period 
on which the light of history has hitherto shone very indistinctly, 
and, although some writers of unquestionable authority in ge¬ 
neral have thrown out hints and opinions respecting it, they are 
too vague, as well as too conflicting, ^o satisfy the doubts that 
beset the inquiry. The notion which has been very generally 
entertained, that the first exercise of the peculiar jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery arose in consequence of the Statute of 
' Uses (27 Hen. VIII.), and the necessity that ensued for pro¬ 
viding some remedy against the frauds * which were frequently 
practised by persons to whom lands had been conveyed upon 
secret trusts, oas been dissipated by the labours of some modern 
antiquaries. It is clear, that in very early times, a judicial power, 
paramount to that of the common law, was exercised by the' kin^s 
of England in counclik Sir Matthew Hale has alluded, in his 
Treatise on the Jurisdiction of the Lords* House of Parliament, to 
two ojpposite opinions which had been entertained before his time 
teSpectiJ|g^his power; the one, that 'Hherewas lodged in it the 
of civil Jurisdiction, and that it was, as it were, the 
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common mother of those great courts, the Chancery, the King’s 
Jiench, the Comilion Pleas, and the Exchequerand the other, 
that those courts were the .primitive jurisdiction next under the 
parliament, and that the several judges, ** and iSomc other princi¬ 
pal attendants of places that concerned the adniimstration of jus¬ 
tice, and the king’s revenue, were called thither to be parts and 
members of this .council.’* From the scantiness and uncertainty 
of the documents which remain, it is probably vain to hope that 
this point in our le^al history can ever be satisfactorily elucidated, 
although, it must be added, that of the two opinions alluded to by 
Sir Matthew Hale, the probability seems to be rather in favour 
of the former. ‘ « 

By the calendars of the proceedings in Chancery, from the 
reign of Richard 11. to that of Queen Elizabeth, inclusive, which 
have been lately published from thte originals in the Tower, under 
the direction of the commissioners of public records, it appears 
tliat petitions to the chancellors were of frequent occurrence long 
before the Statute of Uses. The earlier among them relate for 
the most part to wrongs which were within the reach of the com¬ 
mon law, but which, being committed under the countenance or 
by the means of persons whose power or ra!nk enabled them to 
defeat the process of the ordinary tribunals, rendered an appeal to 
that supreme authority, which was .vested in the chancellor as the 
immediate judicial representative of the king, the only effectual 
mode by which the complainants could obtain redress. Some of 
these proceedings are curious documents, as they relate to the 
early history of English jurisprudence, and are, besides, extremely 
valuable for the light they throw upon those domestic customs and 
habits of our ancestors, which have not been thought worth chro¬ 
nicling by the contemporary writers who alone were best able to 
describe tliem. The subject of these applications, and the pre¬ 
catory style in which they are expressed, plainly indicate that tliey 
were then considered as petitions to the king’s exclusive judicial 
authority, and some of them are addressed to him in person, and by 
him referred to his chancellor. They commonly conclude by be- 
seeching “’for the love of God and in th6 way of charitie,”or occa¬ 
sionally “ for his love that deyde on the Rode Tree a Good Fryday;” 
but their contents are still more curious. “ Wylliam Midylton of 
Waugham in Holdernesse,” complains of “ John of Cotyngham, 
gentleman,” for having assaulted and attempted to murder him 
in the*church, and that he still lies in wait for him; ” and that 
the same John of Cotyngham profferred openly to the qubylk^of 
them forsayde that might haf killed me, sould haf jx noblis for 
my dede, als it is openly knawen to all that towne and the couii- 
.ti;eth, for ane word I spake in t)ie kyrke, * that it were better ,bell 
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unronge at saunting time than the messe unsonge/ ” John Wes- 
towe’s complaint against Richard Rede is, that the defendant has 
endeavoured to entrap him into an intrigue with his (Rede’s) 
wife, for the puij^ose of recovering a raunsoin” from himi„ and 
that be has attempted to suborn a priest to assist him. That of 
** Margaret Applegarth of Yorke, wydewe,” against " Thomas 
Segeautson, of the same,” might have been the original of Dame 
Quickie’s suit against Sir John FalstatF;”* for the widow states 
that the deceiver ** spake to jour said besechere ful sadly, and 
hertly in liir conceit^ and sought upon hir to have hir to wyf^, 
desiryng to have of hir certaine golde to the some of xxxvi li.**** . 
WJiereupon she having ful byleve and trust in bis trouthc and 
laiigage, nor desiring of him eeny contract of matrymoyne, de¬ 
livered him the said some at diverse tymes, after the which 
liveree forthwith, he, not willing to reliver the said some to youre 
said besechere, hath taken to wyf another woman in grute deceite, 
hurte, and uttre undoing of hir without your graciousc helpe and 
socoure in tliis partie.” Another of the bills appears to have 
been presented by one John Brown against the widow of Lord Say, 
and would, if the allegations were true, (and it will be seen they 
are extremelj' circumstantial,) furnish a flat contradiction to tire 
confident vindication of himself which Shakspeare has made that 
nobleman utter just before his murder. 

** Are my chests fill’d up with extorted gold ? 

* , • •k * * 

“ Whom have I injured that ye seek my death ?” 

John Brown, states that Lord Say, having obtained possession of 
lands to which he (the plaintiff) was entitled, compelled him by 
duress and imprisonment, to execute a release in his favour. 

** And afterward the same Liord Say, knowyng hyiiiselfe to be 
put to deth by that horrible and crewpll tretour, Jacke Cade, 
Spenly knowlechid, among other extorcions, this mater, requiryng 
and charchying a chapelyn, callid Sir Thomas Oldhall, thenne 
beykig his confessour, that he should do this feithfull labour to the 
wyfe of the said Lord Say, that youre said besecher spedily might 
have restitucion and reformacion of the said wrongis dud oppres* 
sions in this mater to him don.” It appears, that in the earlier of 
the proceedings, it was die custom for the person preferring the 

* " Faktaff, Wh«t is the grdw sum I owe youp 

Hotleu. Marry, if thou wer’t an honest man, thyself, and the money to0. Thon 
didst sw(Mir‘‘to me npoti' a parcehgill goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the 
looud table, by a sn-coal fire, upon Wednesday, in Wliitsun'week, when the prince 
broke thy bead for likening his father to a sitiging.man of Windsor, thou didst swear 
tQ me there, as f was washing thy wound, to marry me and make me my lady, thy wife, 

* * * A|i^kldthou not kiss toe, and bid me Jefeb thee thirty sbiliingsp”— 

* r . . , Hen. IV. Part It. . 
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bills to find sureties tor payment of the costs and damages of the 
other parties in case of failure to establish his case.* The prayer 
was commonly that the defendant might be brought before the 
Micellor and examined viva voce, which was the practice until 
■ the reign of Heu. Vlll., from which period it seems to have as¬ 
sumed a shape similar to that which at present prevails, and the 
defendant answered or pleaded in writing. The decrees were 
endorsed on the bills from the reign of Henry VI. to that of 
Henry V HI., if, not later. ^ • 

From the latter period to the present, the history of the Court 
of Chancery is sufficiently well known. If that golden time in 
which Sir Thomas More presided there be excepted, and*in 
which it is said, that having finished a cause and calling for the 
next that was to be heard, he was answered,,that there was not one 
cause more depending, and this he ordered to be set down upon ‘ 
record,** it has been almost ever since a subject of general com¬ 
plaint; and the delay and expense attending its administration 
have been reckoned among the most crying evils that have pre¬ 
vailed in the national institutions.' It is more than 200 years 
since Lord Bacon, echoing, as he said, the sentiments of his royal 
master, James I., acknowledged the Court, at the head of which 
he then took his post, to stand in need of reform, and expressed 
his own determination to effect it. The attempts which he made 
to this end may be seen in his Orders,—what he effected by his 
own conduct and example is, unhappily for his otherwise brilliant 
fame, too well known. Opportunities, some of them the most 
favourable that can ever happen in the course of human affairs, 
have since frequently presented themselves for accomplishing the 
same design, the necessity of which has never been denied; but, 
notwithstanding that necessity, the glaring and acknowledged 
defects that beset this ini^tutioii have proved too deeply and too 
firmly rooted to yield to such hands as have essayed the task of 
extirpating them to this day they continue to exist, and at no 
period have they flourished in more rank and pernicious luxuriance 
than at the present time. 

It is discouraging enough to all those who hope for reform-—' 
that is, to all who have ever been “ in Chancery,’' or who have 
thought upon the subject; and are-so free from that interest which ■ 
perverts men’s minds that they can think rightly,—to look back 
at the various attempts which have been made from time to time, 
and to contemplate the failure of those attempts, even when they- 

_ ■ p m . 1. ■ I ---—' ‘ .' ' ■ ■ 

* 17 Rich. 11. A statute was passed enacting that where the sug^stitms of pl^- 
tiffs in ChanccTj^ should be found to be untrue, the Chauccllor should be enabled to 
award costs and damages to the defendant; and It seems probable, that it jsas in the 
same year the Mils were first regularly filed. 
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seemed most certain of success. What man can hope to see the 
administration of justice in abler hands than those by which the 
Seals have been held at many periods of the history of this Court? 
and yet» all this, leaning and talent united, accompanied as ^ey’ 
have sometime^ been by incorruptible honesty, have hitherto • 
effected nothing. Orders have been from time to time made, 
Vrhich either fell short of the needful remedy, or have been evaded. 
Chancellors have been impeached and disgraced, but when the pur¬ 
poses of intriguest for which such prosecutions^ were mainly insti¬ 
tuted have been answered, the reform which ought to have ensueJ. 
has been immediately abandoned. Once, indeed, a sweeping cure 
did seem to be at hand. The uncompromising republicans of the 
Commonwealth’s time, (whose measures, fierce as they were always, 
and mistaken as they were often, had for their ostensible object ‘ 
'the puriheation of the national Institutions, and the welfare of the 
people,) entered zealously upon the design of simplifying tlve 
administration of the laws, and particularly that head of law 
which is connected with the equitable jurisdiction. The scheme 
which they had projected remains, and, with certain allowances, 
may still furnish, as it has already on several occasions fur¬ 
nished, safe and valuable materials for those who, in a more 
auspicious time, shall be engaged in the work of reform. The 
obscurity which hangs over many of the proceedings of that Par¬ 
liament, extends itself to the subject of the present inquiry. It is 
difficult to trace the exact steps which were taken, or to ascertain 
the causes of their failure; but it is clear, that in August, 1G.5S, 
a debate ensued in the House of Commons on ** the business of 
the Court of Chancery.” None of the writers whose M'orks con¬ 
tain particulars of the transactions of this period, minute as they 
are upon many points, give any account of the circumstances 
which led to this discussion, or of thq arguments which were 
resorted to, on one side or the other. The entries in the Com-, 
mons* Journals are wholly unsatisfactory; but it is certain, that 
after a debate of two days a vote was agreed to, ** That the High 
Court 6f Chaheery of England shall be forthwith taken away, and 
that a bill be brought in for that purpose;” a vote at'which one 
of the contemporary writers adds, ** good people, when they heard 
of it, did Rejoice.’’ Their joy was, however, premature; the genius 
(good or evil ?) of the Court of Chancery, saved it from the' 
ffireatened destruction. A bill was brought in, and successfully, 
opposed by those who were interested in the continuance of the 
abuses of which the Court was then the fruitful source; a 
. second was .attempted, which shared the same fate; and a third 
was QOT more fortunate. The reason given for the defeat of the 
Insifl bill,—that ** by very many, after a long and sharp debate, it 
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was judged short of the end aimed at/’ together with the hint 
that ** 8(^e gentlemen of great note of the. long robe had a hand 
in it, that it is likely will never spoyle their own trade,” point to 
* ^4ie^evitable conclusion, that it was then as ir had been before, 
and has been since, by the lawyers themselves, that tlie intended 
reform of the law was frustrated. The same plain and broad 
opportunity which was afforded by the Revolution in France, for 
rooting out from the public institutions all that was pernicious 
or inconvenient, was afforded to England at the 4)eriod to which 
we allude. The same reasons for an entire change did not exist, 
but there were reasons enough for n very extensive reformation. 

It is not necessary to point out, that in the discussion of sueh 
a question as that which engaged the parliament, the mischievous 
ingenuity of interested lawyers would be easily able to raise doubts 
and difficulties, the fallacy of which*could not be readily detected 
by .men who were unacquainted with the subtil ties of legal dis¬ 
tinctions; it is not less obvious that the false support of such 
men to such a measure as that which the parliament had resolved 
to effect, would even more securely gain the fraudulent end for 
which they were striving. Cromweirs genius might have pene¬ 
trated the cloud which the interested practitioners of his day 
raised, or his sword might have cut the knot w'hich their cunning 
had woven; but his thoughts and his sword had other employ¬ 
ment ; craft and dishonesty triumphed, and the work of reform 
was postponed. 

The times in which we live are so favourable to the improve¬ 
ment and simplification of all the national establishments, that but 
for the damping check which the contemplation of these events 
give to our hopes, w'e should be disposed to believe that the day 
of reform has arrived; and that, late and long waited-for as it has 
been, some real and permq^ient improvement is likely to be effected 
in the administration of that system of equitable law which is 
4 )eculiar to this country, and whichi as regards the property and 
the domestic happiness of a. great part of the community, is the 
most important branch of our jurisprudence. The improvement 
of the criminal code does something to strengthen the belief that 
is in us; but it must be remembered, that useful as this has been, 
and honourable as it is to the persons who conceived an4 effected 
it, the task was a much more easy one than that which yet re¬ 
mains to be ‘ performed. If we said it was less important, we 
could justify that saying; because although the safety of the com- ' 
munity requires that the criminal laws should be executed with 
certainty and with most dispassionate and pure justice, while 
every human feeling is in favour of extending as much charity to 
offenders as may be consistent wjth that safety, these very feelings 
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ivill ensure, as they always have ensured, the just administration 
of those laws. There was a severity in the letter of our penal 
code which called for a revision, but that severity was never car¬ 
ried into effect oiNate years. There were defects and obscuidtki* 
in some parts' of the written law, but the clemency which regu* 
lated the execution of the latvs drew out of the very defects a pro¬ 
tection for those whose guilt admitted of pardon. It is extremely 
questionable whether, since the passing of Mr. Peel’s and Lord 
Lansdowne’s Acts, the administration of criminal justice has not 
become more severe, though not therefore the less just. But h is 
not to the protection or the punishment of criminals alone that 
the views of an enlightened legislature ought to be directed. It 
is not necessary, nor have we any wish, to exaggerate the evils of 
a system with which eveiy man must be in some degree ac¬ 
quainted, and under which thbre are few persons so fortunate as 
not to have suffered. Can any man, even though his information 
be derived only from the public prints, deny that the miseries 
which attend upon the administration of the equitable jurisdiction 
^re so grievous and intolerable, that they would even be severe, if 
they were the punishment of crime, instead of being, as they are, 
the penalty paid by those who seek to establish a civil right? The 
tread-mill, whipping, imprisonment; transportation, death, are all 
that justice in her . utmost severity deals to the criminals against 
whom the necessary protection of society arms her hand. Cease¬ 
less litigation—never-ending care and anxiety—withering doubts 
—that “ hope deferred which maketh the heart sick”—expense 
which drains the resources of every suitor, and which, in some 
cases, rises to such an amount as would be enough to break a 
rpyal merchanl. down,”*—are the evils which they must encounter 
who enter upon the troublous sea of Chancery j while imprison¬ 
ment is among the catalogue of its tender mercies, and that utter 
wreck of hope, which often, hastens death, and for which death is 
the only cure, is, not seldom, the consequence of its distressing 
delays. 

The mosipowerful reason for supporting the belief that some 
remedy may now be found for these acknowledged evils is, that 
there, are" engaged in that worthy labour men, the want of who^e 
assistance jias hitherto been most sensibly felt. Oldmixon, alluding 
to die defeat of the plan for reform which was entertained during' 
CommQnwealdij. regrets, that in his Own day, the same ait 

* Hie e^tpenses In the case of the supposed lunatic, Mr. Davirs, are an illustration of 
this. Mr. hi a 1)0011 lately published by hin on the Court of Chancery, 

>states,<tliiit d^e litigation into which be has been forced has cost him £2(/,000 in four 
yean; adul that a snip of equal amount has been paid out of the estate of his cliildreu. 
We are disposed to think his calculation is not immoderate. 
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• I > * 

. .\ykiclt the reform of^e practice of lih^ law 

^re ^ekr& agOt;'ahpu)d stiU hayp succeeded in t^e like phalpiicirbn 
from mat time to this/' And. ^ ** it does by no nteanis do 

"■^iiiyBygur to .the pri^s^on which is charged v^di, it/', iThat' .. 
pro^his now at ji^st wiped aWay*,, .T^e' labours of tnan^^ emi^ 

• iient lawyern.of the pres^fday Mve been earnestly and powerfoljy 
directed to.the refprm .pf ,eisi|t^g abuses, and to them is.due, in d 
vgreat degree, the fame,,^ho®^^r”***y *biu*e it With theto^ pf liU'^ing * 
.e^etpd^ all. that has .b^.done t<^^ds removing those dpifects in 
•.our jurisprudence Whic)i iiave beep tong the disgrace of their 
profession and the tompnt of ibe ,c<^hiuuity;i The speeches of 
Mr. Brougham, A.^'^ay,ldi^,;,an^.Mfif mlliams,aud others'*, 

whom it were tedious to nattie, in parfimneht;.'the enlightened and , 
judicious opinions expressed by i^Ofe y^Ko, hove had the task of 
drawing iip the Reports of the Chan^'ei^^ the Common |,jaw, and 
the Heal Proper^ Commissions, jmustcontempQra> 
ribs, and will prove to history, iha,^ tb^lpwyejps of me nineteenth'' 
cehtup' have most honourably andp;^ctn^y|W]i^d i^way.the im* 
putation which had previoiisly re's^^d^^g^j^l^njUstiy, 


profession. The spirit of reifioff^. 


A ^ ^ I ST ” 

Chaiicery, surroduded. and defj^e 5 ^|liv;||;^’ by interfcsts\^|vbtch, 
aUhough mean, are powerful and hniheroi^ihhs^ yield to i^s indh-« 
etice,even though it should be th1^\}ast 
causes that have hitherto, ehsurdd u^lmi^gn^jltty^^ 


| thp want of 


knowledge in all who would havje. uth|(,^_^^ ^ , 

clination. in thpsc who coMd .^^ldne haye dnn^ ,.8o with good ho{m 
of success. Sir.,W^iam BjackstpUe fqljt l^s difficullyi^whetiji^lhpi^ 
than half a centuiy ago, h^tekpresSo^ jhls.embarmssinenl^* fh 
tempting the simpk labour of explajnj^g. the. constitution, .of the 
court. As nothmg,f he '/is hittierto 

extant that can give u stKai^r>. tolerable idcd the Courts of 
Equity subsisting ht En|l^d;. as >.distingni8bed from Cd^^ nf 
Law, the. compiler these^Cbi^r^c^pM but attempt it 

with diffidence: thnse who.kudw thelii,’best are too much eni^ 

- ployed to;^nd time to writ^ .^md have^ attended but 

j,. little in thbse courts, mosfdii&ixhc^n tos 4 'for Anip , 

& *is when ion^jv^.'fte^k 


f r Courts of *‘W 

sm,” tliere, la on^ ^ ,to wtije," aM .who ha#; 

furnish^ £1arge hr^'OT ra^. ^^^{risf(Mrinaik)a,wlu,ch mnt#n>i; , 
more thaai.ahy publica4on ’^j|£fc|!is hitherto ajipear^ tnis^^h^ 

ject, to remote the, my^li^!^ ^ii^^^Ciif|ty wnieh. has ^. 

almostinaccessiblcw.'^ zy-.' - - 

. r, ‘The Lc«rM;s«r‘|g'fCWt'^?i9‘CAu«iceffeffe;'iivere ' 
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liondioh/ and; for the first time, rather more than two"' ^ears ago; 
They |)|iarported to be the production of a Frenchman, who having 
beep.' led. to England with the design of prosecuting a Chancery 
si»t, in which he was engaged, availed himself of the opportim^y . 
\yhich his personal observatjipns on the Court of Chancery, anT^e 
information of the • persons into whose society he was thrown, 
afforded him, for collecting such particulars respecting that branch 
of our Judicial institutions; and he subsequently communicated 
these particulars ip*the shape of letters to his brother at Paris. 
Castiglione, the great legist of courteous demeanour, says, it is ap 
inflexible law in the code relating to masquerades, that no one 
shall be permitted to^raise the masque, of another, or attempt to 
penetrate his disguise. , We have too much reverence for the 
libro d'oto willingly to infringe any of its precepts; biit as in this 
instance,the author has since Ivd aside his disguise, and in a second 
work' has avowed himself in his true character, we feel ourselves 
at full liberty to speak of him by the name which his godfathers 
and godmothers gave him. Mr. Cooper, a barrister of experience 
and extensive practice in the Court of Chancery, is the writer to 
whom the public ard indebted for theie Letters; and although we‘ 
think they would have behn more generally useful if they had ap¬ 
peared ill English, we have ho disposition to cavil at the motives 
which induced him to adopt a disguise, or to exercise himself in 
an^accomplishment which feyv Engli^men possess. The interest 
which these Letteils are so well calculated to exdte has not been 
confined to England. In France, where the details of most 
branches of our jurisprudence are, of necessity.,.nqt very generally 
understood, tliey have been read with avidity; the best proof of 
which we have in the recent appearance,of the edition now before 
us, (a circumstance ..which brings the work within the boundary 
of mr critical Jurisdiction;) at Ptfris, under the superintendence 
of M*. P. Royer Collard,' (nephe^Mr of thfe President of the Cham^ 
ber of Deputies.) It is actsompanied by notes and an Appendix' 
by Mr. Cobber, and is preceded by aii Introduction from the 
pen of tbb ^tor^ the object.of which, and the reasons which have 
impyi^ed lii^to jus task, M* Hoyer Collard explains Jn his Pfe- 
faqe:— 7 j ^ i ' , . . < 

'«Tji’e nsceulty for a reform is so universally felt in our own country,, 
and, besides thls^ a spirit of inquiry has been so generally rousM 
ainon^ us, ^'at'Ftebchmen cannot fail to lemve gladly a work in 
' wfit^ 00 mort itt)|SKNtatit questions of universal legislation are discussed. 
Ihe exjpositioD which -It mhkes of the judicial Calamities of England^ ' 
a picture which, .dittre^ing, and incredible as it may seem, is'neverthe¬ 
less p^fe qti^ beere and tni^-j-ought to induce us to consider our own 
^irm c || | p yedure'.und our judicial organixsvtuio* . ,.We shall perceifie^i 
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tbat there exist in them defects and disorders^ for which it should be 
our niostietumest endeavour, to .provide remedies." '' 

In pursuance of this design, M. P. Royer Collard casts, a 
glance at the judicial constitution of F)&nc,e, composed of 
' the ju0tices\-de paix, the tribunals de premise instume, the cdiirs 
royaies, and the Cour de Cassation; of those peculiar tribunals*- 
in which affairs relating to coinnierce are disposed of; and of that, 
exercise of the administrative authority which pronounces upon 
-certain questions of dispute jurisdiction. Tlje description of 
these seveml tribunhls is at once ao clear and so concise, that we 
shall owe no apology to otti* readers for extracting it. 

Tliejru«ttce« de paix are at the same time ordinary tribunals, and (H- 
bunaux d'excepiion. They hold . cognizance of all questions relating to 
personal matters, the subject of which does not' exceed in value 50 francs, 
and of appeals where the value does neft exceed 100 francs. Their spe¬ 
cial authority extends to questions of simple possessioiir, to the infringe¬ 
ment of patent rights, &c, ' , 

** The tribunals de premibre instance, in like manner, dispose of 
causes de premier et de dernier report. They form courts of appeal 
from the decisions of the^Wices de pdiji,, (hey pronounce de premier 
degrb upon other causes, and decide con<du$ively upon questions not ex¬ 
ceeding in value 1000 francs. The tribunids de commerce also possess 
the power of passing a. conclusive 'judgment to the same amount, and 
beyond that their sentences are subject to uppcal.. 

** The cours royalcs are courts of appe^tl from the decisions of the tri¬ 
bunals de premi/bfe instance, and the chdmb^fs of commerce where the 
value of the subject exceeds 1000 frames,' or Is uncertain. 

The Cour ds Cassation decides causes of every description, as to the 
questions of law which may be involved in theihi, but neither inquires . 
into, or pronounces upon, matters of fact, - The purpose of their institu¬ 
tion is to. maintain an uniformity of jurisprudefice, and to watch over , 
the sound interpretation of the laws. If-the judges below have either, 
infringed or misapplied themi the decisions are. quashed.' The Cour de 
Cassatimi passes conclusiye sentence on alljjndgments of dernier ressort. . 

The questions which aiise from, the contemplation of this organiza¬ 
tion arc, whether it is perfect, and calcukted to satisfy parties-litigant; 
or whether it contains certain essential ,yi^s against which society ought 
always to be on the watch ? If parties sufi^r, if justice is. dilatory, tf 
costs are burthensome, at the same tiihe that suits are not satisfactorily 
concluded, there must be some defect to which it iy ncc^tory ^at some 
remedy should be applied." . ‘ ' „ 

He then proceeds to examine in of the 

judicial institutions he has^ before enhhcmratef^'liit^ 
evils i^hich he points out in the'feourse of his ,with*^reat 

tnoderetion, but with nbt less firmness, and justines tlje^ceh^urw - 
which Ive is ol^ed to apply reference to the sound ahd.Mis-' 
ipi^table principles of ItiwvefMl jurisprudence. He ai\jimed«eHs' 

. ■» *R R S' ' ' 
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Upon the anomaly of permitting the judgments of inferior tribu- 
nate in some cases final, while ^tn. aj^peal is allo^^ from 
the decisions of judges next in degree, for no other reafOQ; it 
should seem, tltaD)|)ecause the amount of 'Uie inatter in dispiUe^,. 
less in one instance than tlie other—an anomaly which is the, ^re 
striking, because even in iho$^ cases which admit of no appeal for 
matter of fact, the Court of Cassation haS an appellant jurisdic* 
tion:in matter of. law. The expedient'Which he proposes to re- 
m/^y.this evil is the * abolition of the right of appeal from both 
jurisdictions as to ^ct, but still .to retain the appeal to the Court 
of Ca^sationion whicli he pron6i)bd<tsJa warm eulogium, in order 
th^t the Jaw may be in' all cases pteseS^^'in its integrity. 

Tbepfficebf the^us/tcedejta/j^'b^n its constitution, and in the 
functions which belong to it, so wholly different from any of our 
establi8hment$~*we may add ao ntspngnaot to the genius of Eng¬ 
lish law—that it is .hardly competent to us to form an opinion 
ujpon its expediency. With that part of M. P. Royer Collards 
observations in which he recommends that none but men compe¬ 
tently versed in the principles of thi^lt .law' which they are'called 
upon to admini8t^';$6uld |ve .permfiied to fill this office, it is,, 
however, impossibU pot. to agree, as Voll as with his suggestion 
that compulsppy arbkiiptidns should be abolished, and* voluntary 
arbitrations as much encouraged as may be possible. The cham¬ 
bers of commerce form another peculiarity in ffie administration 
of law in France, which we have nothing that can be com¬ 

pared in England. • From the practical results, however, of those 
references of commercial disputes to. arbiti^ion which are some¬ 
times adopted in the .city of LoiidoBs we are Compelled to confess 
that we have no great .predilection for ..a tribunal so constituted; 
.acid* our distrust of its efi^acy.is veiy m'ftch ingreased by the con¬ 
clusion to which the French jurist arrives when he proppscs, that 
they should be reduced to the nferc.fiiifbuons of*^3 jury, and that 
a lawyer ^tould. be appo^W.to preside oyer them as judge. 
This, it wut.be seen, would' not differ.in any essential respect 
from pur bl^s.}*at nisi prius,'where questiofin such ns those now 
aubmlltted chambers of commerce are deciclcd-*^an4 it 

.must 'be the main, while the cost- 

is oft^ '' ^ 

The evilsL|^|SK|:ily in pleading, and of that .abujse and e:t- 
l^nse of cause,' seem to be not less flagrant. in 

Fra][^j At least we baye not to complain, as 

thatithe pleadings are so wholly use¬ 
less, tbatvwj^l^^ver jre^ by the! judges, and that bccasiohally, 

fficy.are signed in and^filled up after- 

the ukuim has been tried and judgment pro^i^eed. The reasona 
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for the 4^stetice of such abuses he refers to the fact of their being . 
curolled|and slapped, both of which processes increase the amount 
*”*i Athe revenue. The stamp duties on law proetjedings have been , 
f^^nie time abolished in England, and the enrolment, the neces¬ 
sity pf. which cannot for obvious reasons be dispensed with, is here 
the smallest of the burthens which suitors have to bear. The 
moiiopoly of the avouh is much more injurious in France than 
(evil as it is) the interference of attornies in England; and although 
this is a matter soipurely local that,node but*those who, like 
M. P. Royer Collard, are “ to the manner bom,” can appreciate 
all the inconveniences which attend it^ are disposed to congLir 
in the .observations with which he Concludes tliis part of his 
Strictures. • ' 

111 short, let legal proceedings ba wholl^^ divesied, pf all iiscality; 

. let justice be rendered prompt, and the courts s^essible to all suitors; 
ami, without invading any vested, rights, let parties be relieved from the 
necessity of resorting to the.assistance of {toou& as often-as it can be* 
reasonably disjiensed with.” ■ ■ „ ; 

Mr. Cooper, in the course of the itfOi^i^jvvhich M. P. Royer 
Coliard has become the editor, has,, express^, a high opinion of 
tlie learning and talents of the French, bar, and has lamented that 
a similar spirit is too often wanting in that of this country. His 
editor, while he admits that the - encomiihn is well deserved by 
some of the. jurisconsults of his own country, denies its general 
application—and, while he regrets the faint interest which the 
lawyers of France seem to have for their profession and for their 
own reputation, refers it to the fact of the ignorance of the majo¬ 
rity of the judgesi the cause of which he thus explains. 

** It must be remembered, that the cop^^Gon of the yew VII. (of 
the Revolution,) ivhicb is th| basis of our ^sting judicial organiratiun. 
Was the work of a man who carried the pt'iUciple ol dbsoliUism evciy where 
Into practice, and who:Sought to .makceva^biug subservient to the mili¬ 
tary system. As soon as Bonaparte at^ncd^ power, the judges ceased 
to be chosen by the p^pifile: the first consul'appointed them arbitrarily ; 
and all tliat the law required of them wi^s, thM they should have obtained 
■' a degree in tlie study of the law, .Care .wm, taken to exclutle-from the 
judicial function men who bad grown !old in the practice and study ot 
the law. ,At the age of, twepty^fewp,years a juilge might be'admitted 
to the soveielgu courts, and at twebty-five to the tribunals dc premiere 
. instance; at two-aiid-twcnty be ndg^ bold the office of substitute to a 
prowreur imperiaL The judges^ classed like the offifcers of a regi-' 

. inent, anil they were taiigbt to lo^' forward to a regular advancement 
from rUnk to rank. Thus subfilitute of au inferior tribunal might 
pass to a tribut^ de ckefidieu; tlicnce, according to circumstpiapesi he 
.^'♦iniglit. attain to ’ilvi maghtfaiitre assise, or become ?L'procuteur wpmal: 

,judge bt^ciune vice-president, president) aud conwitfer d'h cour. 
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/Hieiii 'D^ere created the officete of conseiUers audUeurs in the courts, and 
dji/ges auteurs in the tr^unaux tCarrondissement; a sort of ^balterns, 
who'thns formed themseives for the duties of their profession, aid passed 
their time in vrsftchrig the vacancies that occurred in the ranks ' 
tbeair The immpvabiiity of the judges disquieted the power 'of the 
master, and therefore a senatus-con^um declared such immovability 
ppt to be acquired until aft^ five years of service. 

The-necessary qi&ct of such an organization will be easily compre¬ 
hended. A person ctdled to the discharge of tbe judicial function at the 
age of twofand-twenty banbot have evinced any proof of capacity. If 
be is invested i^tb auih'bfity, it is simply because he is tbe son, iue 
nephew, or tbe protegi^of some powerfbl man, or perhaps of the f^unc- 
tipnary wlm has the care of transmitting to the minister the list of can¬ 
didates. Thus it is thqt tbe nuraery^.jpf the judicial order is formed. 
Mediocrity may be admitted there, and its advancement is certain : be 
who is unfit to plead is permittefl to become a judge. Nay, we see in¬ 
stances daily in which.a member of a family is destined to the judicial 
. ^functions because his intellectual powers are too limited for any ot^er 
pursuit.’*. • 

Some observations oft the disputes arising from questions of 
jurisdictioi], and oft the oppels comftte if flfrns, conclude the intro¬ 
duction of the editor. . Tne decision of the first he proposes to 
take from the Crown,.of which it is at present one of the prero¬ 
gatives; and the others, which relate solely to matters of church, 
discipline, to confine to the ecclesiastical authority. He adds— 

. ** The reflections tefaicb 1 submit to the public, are neither suggested 
by personal interest, nor by a spirit of system. 1 has|^ observed every 
where considerable defects in. the administration pf civil justice in 
France, and it has occurred to me that tbe public attention is often 
diverted from the consideration of them by those warm discussions which 
the spirit of party too often engenders. 1 have therefore endeavoured to - 
present these topics to the contemplation of honest and thinking men,' by 
whom they are worthy of being seriouay entertained. A pure and 

O t administration of justice ^ tee greatest benefit that can be con- 
by a government upon k people; while that which is defective 
and bnrthensome brings w'ith it most deplorable calamities, and is bene- 
ficisktd no^fl^.” • ^ 

Wb imuv ;|jefurn to Mr. Cooper’s Let^ters. They are written in 
teat familiaf (^one which properly belongs !to correspondence, and 
vteicli i^ittr charm. They are sometehait delultory, a feature 
which is prpi^ed by the.loss of soine of teeni, as the author says; 
or, as it seems more probable, by his having never written, or 
having suppressed such as would be occupied-with the least im- 
portant'of .tee -deteils comprised wityqJiis plan. The ii^Orma- 
tion wh^h they ;«ioiiteiii is, however, highly valuable, and often 
'very am^ing. The author’s description .of the Cphrt of Chancery 
as he found it one morning before Lord Eldon’s artival*(it will be; 
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observed that these Letters were written when that nobleman held 
the Seah) is extreme!)' good ;~Iiveiy, and somewhat satirical, but 
still true to the very letter. Mr. Bentham compared that noble 
'^P^beonage, not inaptly, to the Old Man of the 8ea*who rode upon 
the shoulders of Sinbad the Sailor. The ** Old Man” is shaken 
off, but the evils of w'hich he was, if not the cause, the fostering 
parent, remain; and since there are among the partisans Cf the 
Chancery, as it is, some individuals who affect to have loved liitii 
while he w'as on tl\e judgnaent*seat, and to venerate his memory 
now that he has <|uitted it, we extract the description we have 
alluded to, apd which now belongs to history. 

** I have seen Lord Eldon. Even if 1 could believe that the energies 
of any one man would be suificient ,to enable him to iliscbarge the la- * 
borioiis duties which are confided, to tjiis functionary, 1 am quite con¬ 
vinced that his Lordship’s great age renders him incapable of fulfilling 
tbpm. Besides, there appeared to me, as well as I could judge, from 
a first impression, to be so much indecision and so little method in his 
conduct, that 1 no longer wondered at the delay* which takes place in 
causes that are pending in fajis Court. The causes of tbose^delays are to 
be sought for elsewhere than in ibhe number of causes before him, and 
in the variety of bis occupations. 

** The Lord Chancellor entered Lincoln’s Inn Hall at half-past ten, 
having kept the counsel and solicitors some time in waiting fur him. He 
began his sitting by putting off several decisions Which he bad promised 
a tliousand times; and the confusion which prevailed was really very 
amusing. In one ..corner were solicitors imploring the counsel to men¬ 
tion to bis Lordship the causes in which they were engaged, which had 
long been in arrear, and which he had not yet decided, and the counsel 
in most cases replied,' that they were quite tired of repeating applica¬ 
tions which they had often before made in vain. Some of the younger 
counsel asked the seniors with what business it was probable the Chan¬ 
cellor would begin on that day; whether with cause petitions, or lunatic 
or bankrupt petitions, or wim motions. The seniors, whose experience 
had taught them the uselessness of such questions, smiled at their sim¬ 
plicity, as if it was possible to know beforehand what. the Chancellor 
might choose to do; and one of them replied .ironically, that as this was 
not the day which had been fixed for tnotions,. it was most likely his 
Lordship would hear them. After the Judge bad taken bis seat, a cause 
was called on; but bis Lordship Jbad lost'.his notes of the argument. He 
then asked 8ome%f the couns^ about a c^e which bad been jargued so 
long ago that they bad all lost sight of it, and had foigotten on which 
side they were engaged. The busifiesft.'to which it had been announced 
this day would be devoted was th'ejJ|i|^rihg of petitions in lunacy, as I. 
saw the paper affixed in thie Conirtir but after having discussed for.a 
full hour what he should begin withf^ e took up some matters wholly 
different from -l^ose which bad been expected. Before fhree o’clock 
the Chancellor Itosc, bating advanced nothing, but having, neyartheless, 
promised muolii; < ' i 
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** I jsaw/ loitering about ithe Court, several persona whose unhappy and 
care-Worn countenances made me think they were the .wretched lunatics 
whdse4:iues 1 had seen in the paper for discuMion; but 1 wasHuformed 
that, tjiese 'W<arei'$n|^ors, the hapless, victims of the delays whicJ^cjiMe*^ 
practised in this Court, and who came day by day. with enforced patience, 
to feed their hopes uprni the ready promises of t^ord Eldon/’ 

. lo estimating Lord Eldon’s chnratter, and his conduct as 
Judge of the Court of Chancery, it should never be forgotten that 
whatever delay occurred in the administration of the other causes 
before the ^ourt^ the bankruptcy business, which put money iiito 
his pOcHet, Was always despatched with reaspnable diligence: that 
aljihough very SQOti after he took his.seat on the Woolsack, he ex- 
* pressed a conviction that the systeha of lavv as administered in 
l^nkruptcy was , the greatest nuisance that ever was known to 
exist under the name of'taw; and. that notwithstanding this 
avowal, during the quarter of a century in which he possessed ^s 
much influence - and power as any individual in the country, he 
neither effected, no)r attempted to the slightest reform in' 

that or in’ aiiy other of the departments, of which he was the 
supreme hjsad. We may have bald Ynen for Chancellors, as we 
Kaye had before; we may have meh inefficient as lawyers, and 
Heaven known they have beeii plentiful enough; but it is hardly 
possible tp imagine that aiiy man’s vice of ignorance can do more 
to stop reform and to ndurish abuses, than the Conduct of Lord 
Eldon, who was neither‘vicious, nor i^orant. 

I The femafks on.' the judicial characters of Lord Lyndhurst, 
(tlien Sir John Copl^ and Master of the Rolls,) and of Sir John 
Leach, (then Vice Chancellor,) are' hold and Spirited. The 
strictures on the more haste than good speed which accompanied 
sdhie of Sir John Leadi’s earlier decisions, are powerful and 
Jq^t, and that mischievous practice to .yihich he so commonly fe- 
sonedr of sendinjg matters to the Master for inquiry, which ought, 
to have been disposed of by%imse|f as Judge, is very properly 
animedvert^upoh. . 


' ** “Af these ineans, ,a cause which ought, to have occhpfeci several hours 
was disppsOd 'of in' at vyjaxt^ minutes. After, sptne time, however, it was 
difeovtsr^ that the Vice jChaucdlor |M«dpitjated business too hastily; 
jkiat ids eaui^ lidd beth deqwtched too rapidly; auu that after much 
iime and modey had been, expend^^ tbb parties hm to begin Over again, 
'l^is promptitdfi^e hf decision is kind which the Chancellor 

- Dfiv^f practised by magistrates at a lit de Justice 

held by Heniy que votre jptdce •Miit sl bii^ que le travail et la 
d^pense des^partfeS lue mcKUtent pas plus qae |a .cause; gardez que d’un 
arrf^t q^|||}stent plus de pw^ qu’auparamt.?’, 

eJinfe as ready, however, to praise ivheiq' he can^ he is fear- 
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less in censuring where censure is deserved, the author sa^rs of the 
same judge— 

But I 'must add, that with all his faults- be is a judge so, eminently 
us^AA^tbat it will be found extremely difficult to iilbbis'place., When 
his bodily sufferings, his ill h^b, are remembered, and tbe assiduity' 
and 2eal with which, notwithsjbanding, he discharges the -duties of his 
office, every impartial, person must feel a high admiration for him, and 
must confess that he has entitled himse^ to tbe praises and gratitude of 
his country.” ^ ^ . ' 

It would be impbssible, vrithin the limits which necessarily 
coniine our present discussion, to enter, at large into the character 
of the Courts of Equity, as they are at . present constituted. Wfi 
have already observed that the jurisdiction is 'peculiar to this 
country. Whatever was its origin, or whatever its practice at 
former peiiods, it is novv as muai settled as any other of our legal 
tribunals; the body of law whieh is.there administered has been 
established upon the soundest principles, aiid rendered certain by 
a series of the decisions of, men wbpse intelligence and profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence have nevey b^eh surpassed in any 
country, nor at any time. The forms and modes of proceeding 
. have been adopted, with certain improvements, from the imperial 
and pontifical formularies introduced by tlie clerical chancellors, 
who alone in earlier times were competent to fill that office. 
The subjects of equitable jurisdiction are numerous and'varied, 
but all of them have, in a greater or less degree, this remarkable 
cbaracteristicy^that they are of. such a nature as makes it impossi¬ 
ble for ffiem to be satisfactorily investigated by means of a trial 
before a jury. Of this description arc the questions which arise 
respecting the execution of trusts, whether those which are created 
privately by deed, or those Which in justice and right reason 
ought to be implied fro^t the acts of parties, or tiiose which 
' devolve upon corporate bodies, including charitable, religious and 
cojtnmcrcial institutions, •togctiiei'. v^itb the interests which the 
public or individuals have in’ the due^fforinailicO of such trusts— 
the controul of guardians, and the Cajre and custody of infants, 
or of those who by any accident or inlSMfy *»re reduced to imbe¬ 
cility or who need prbtectiphii^ffic transactions which 

relate to the estates pf |i^WnptstT$e duties of exOcqtprs, and 
tlie just administration Jof the -i^^erty. of ^ persons, deceased 
among those who may be it—frauds or n]ls.takes, the 

^ comnussion of which^ c^hotitfS|;|^eirtained in the Ojtdmary man^^ 

' ner^accounts betwedh^iactbnil^ agents and their principals, 
the remedies for wipngs. wliioh have been, occasioned by accident, 
and the spef^c perfortidsmeie of agreements,—these prise 

within as sl^ aii enwlwefatioii as is practicable tlie chi^ beads of 
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fiquiti^ble^uriscliction. . Their importance and their intimate coii- 
' nectyou with the dcarest domestic interests of society, are too ob¬ 
vious to iieed enforcement;' nor -is it necessary to point 'the atten¬ 
tion of the readei^to the indispensible necessity that such suhj**ff*^ 
should be guarded with the most scrupulous care, and that the 
adfiiinistration of justice in each of the cases arising out of them, 
should be effected with as much speed und as little delay as 
possible. 

Tlie causes pf. delay, and the ^expense, which now,.to the 
shame of the goverUment, are perpiitted to intervene, are dein jti- 
strated with great, force in the work before us, and .the remedy is 
pointed out with equal perspicuity. The author ascribes the 
causes of the evils, in the brst place,* to the increased Jurisdiction, 
while the means of meeting that increase have remained tiearly 
the same as at those periods bf our history when it had not taken 
pUce; to the unnecessary length of proceedings; to the iiiefb* 
ciency of ^.e subaltern departments pf^ the coiirts, and the corrupt 
practices which prevail there; to the,distracting duties which the 
supreme judge is called upoii to perform; to the want of a proper 
court for deciding appeals, and to the imperfections and confusion 
of the statutes relating to; this branch of 'law. The remedies for 
these evils we shall notice hereafter. The author says, speaking 
of the increased jurisdiction : 

'' It was about the beginning of the last'century that the business of 
the Court of Chancery underwent-a great alteration. The causes then 
began to iiictease so rapidly, and their number and importance became 
so great, that, there was scarcely any period at which the Chancellor, 
with the assistance of the Master of the Rolls and the Masters in Chan¬ 
cery, was able to despatch them. It was about the same period too, that 
after much discussion, the jurisdiction of the House of Lords in appeals 
in jpivil causes was^ established'; and soofi afterwards, the number of 
a^jl^s grew to be so great that tbe^ alone took up a considerable^polF-. 
tion of timedn the House of L^rd^, and the Chancellor was compelled to 
.jneeide there, the necessary consequence of which was, that the business 
of the Court of Chancery was very much neglected, llien came the in¬ 
crease of bUSioesj- in bankruptcy, which haa now become saconsiderablc, 
that latterly, it has occupied one-fourth of the whole time that the Court 
4ias sate during the year. ' < 

‘ W ’ * * » *■'-*' * 

V You wifi bftve observed, that di the changes which have taken place 
have had a tendency rather to augment tliim to reduce the duties pf the 
Chancellor. Wbpti the l^lpuse of Csti^lisbed its right of wpeal - 
in civil cases, instead of taking that opportunity of making the'Chan¬ 
cellor a p^mahent atid judge in the court which they then con- 
.stitntdptt jpbicing another judge at the head of tbeCovt of Chancery, 
.fiy,j^c^k!d that the same person could fill both pffices,.|^d might dis- 
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charge theih alternately, leaving the principal court in the country with * 
no other judge than the,Master of the Rolls. When the business in' 
bankruptcy increased in such a manner that it formed enough to occupy 
‘ .^elusive tribunal, the duty of presiding over that also was added to 
the Cnancelidr's other charges. As however it was inlposiible to 'manage 
all the details of the latter jurisdiction, be was permitted to create neany 
a hundred officers (commissioners of bankrupt), which measure has 
nevertheless done but little to relieve his. burthens. 

** From the beginning of the present century, various propositions have 
been suggested for the purpose of reducing the functh>n8 of the Chan¬ 
cellor. Lord Eldon, liowever, who-was resolved that neither'his influ¬ 
ence nor his emoluments should be diminished, has constantly opposed 
every expedient that has been proposed. The office of Vice Chancellor 
indeed owes its creation to his mere will, and' he resorted to it for the 
purpdfes of silencing, the loud complaints the public, at the same time 
that be sacrificed only a small portion of his, income. Since this office 
was filled by Sir John Leach, it has doubtless been a considerable assist¬ 
ance to the despatch of business, but less than tfiight have been expected 
from it, because an appeal Ijes from the decisions of this ^judge to the 
Lord Chancellor, and afterwards to the House of-Lords, which is found 
to be a great hardship Upon the suitors of the raurt. * * * It must be 
observed <elso, that a great portion of the Vice Cfaancellor*s time is taken 
up with hearing bankrupt petitions: so that if at any future period, two 
of the three judges who now sit in the courts, either from their hesitation 
in deciding, or by reason of their want of experience in the practice and 
principles of equity, shall display less capacity than Sir John Leach, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that business will be more tlian ever 
retarded, and even more than it would have been without the appoint¬ 
ment of a Vice» Chancellor.” 

The obvious remedy for the evil which is here pointed out, is in. 
(he appointment of other judges, and in withdrawing from the 
. Chancellor some of the burthensome and discordant duties with 
' which he is at present l^adej^. The. 'reasons for this measure, 
aild the means by which it might be elSected, are enforci&d with 
great clearness and intelligence, and are sufficient to convince 
every man who has. not an interesVaiffi ^therefore a determination, 
to think otherwise. Nothing can be 'more absurd than to talk 
about retaining such sin office because it ki the highest gift the 
royal prerogative can bestow, or because; it is the great prize for 
' which the most distinguished members of the professiop labour. 
The best and most dignified exercise of the prerogative is to pro-, 
mote the welfare of the community j and the more emiiient mem¬ 
bers of the profession might'jas .well envy the talents of the man 
vyho can ride upon two horses aV<>uce, as seek to fill an office the 
duties of which they cannot discharge so as to satisi^ the proud 
feelings of« great miud, Of the scruples of a conscientious, one. 
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^he prolixity and cost of proceedings is admitted to-be one of 
• the great evils of the practice in equity. The author says— 

“ JThe prolixity and tautology of the proceedings caused by the imn'ie-,, 
rous legal fiction 8 y|uid by means of which the dislionesty and cbicsftei'y 
of unworthy suitors are too often enabled to. retard, and even sometimes 
to ,ev<^e justice, are as forcibly felt by the suitors in this country as they 
weto. formerly by those ef. ItalyAnd unfortunately there arc to he 
found in. this countiy attornies, aiid even counsel, who do not scruple to 
degrdae their talefite and ingenuity by-resorting to all #!ie delays and all 
the contrivances which the most strict foiins of the courts enable them 
to employ, not to accelerate justice, hut to baffle it.” 

^ He adds, what i^ hot less true thali tte disgraceful and iioto- 
' yious'fact above stated|,that these evils,, great as they are, appear 
of little importance when compared with those which originate in 
the defective organization of the tribunals themselves, of wbicli 
too, it might be, observed, they are the oftspring. This leads 
naturally to the consideration of those .departments of the C<ftirt 
in which tbe great;pst source of the toischief, next to the insuffi¬ 
cient number of judges, exists. To-trace them through all their 
dark labyr^iths would- be impossible; but there are two subjects 
so glaringly injurious and absurd* that they must , not be omitted. 
Our readers , will anticipate that w'e mean the Commissioners of 
Bankrupt, and the Masters in Chancery. 

Much has been made public of late respecting the former of 
these functioiiarres. Mr. Montagu, whose experience entitles all 
that he says’on this Subject to great respect, has designated the 
court, if it may be so called, of these eommissioners, as ** a tribu¬ 
nal in which‘the rmnzmum of justice is administered at the maxi- 
tnum of expense.” Lord Eldon long ago called them nuisances. 
The common council of die city of London established a com- , 
mission to inquire into their practices, the report of which coot * 

a a mass of information .which virifies both those opinions,; 

the daily pipwspapers fcfp frequently contain accounts of thbir, 
violent injiuitice or their ra^^city, while their negligence and in- 
su^iedey^^though not so exposed, do pot less certainly 
exisUt Their grqdt safety consists m. the nhtuife of the business 

^ ^ ^ ^ ’ -n ' -l-L V-tr- .„ ... .... 

> uWeflSloiie, reauMre, « nult^rfuggi, abbia truvato, ct 

ibMuI tuttd^;ixk prMittI 9 ij|03flAfttQt per ministrftrep far laini^^rare 

la gidstiaWiifiNiehreyestA p ubii atfsicaa jud, ® d litccia » pitl tardi cho si pui'’-T- 

t l4>rd,byttpm^ oum Iban -once laWji ordered CoSiniissiohers to refund fees 
whjeh flwy hW 'liaj»ifv|»erty '«|c»ftted 5 a recent trfal in the Court of King^ 

B^pch i| verdict oC£S#9 arM.^fceovered 1^^1t:tnerobal>t of bc^don agoinst the Coroniis- ’ 
sioners of tdth Iwt,,forhtH|!Hig,in.tliek putcntial juisdlenee. unjustly committed 
him to This petsoa'a offence was, ti»t he had ;objected to read, at the bid- 

ding ;>i|.j|P|ammi3siQ9eh, an entry jn an aeownt wf^be^hdd^roduced U> them. 
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thc^y liaye ^to perform. The estate of a bankrupt is looked upon 
by almost, all who arO connected vrith it, from the Commissioners 
downwards to their messenger, in the same light as the honest 
of some parts of our sea'coast look uppn the cargo of a 
vessel, that a storm has wrecked upon their shores. The only 
struggle is, who shall have the largest share of the pltiiid^.; and 
it never- occurs to any one of them that common justice requires 
tlicy should abstain from tliat which is the property of othcrsii and 
of persons too who have already suffered loss enough. . The de¬ 
scription which the Author gives of tlie individuals who compose 
this extraordinary tribunal is true aS far as it goes, but it is rather 
milder than justice requires; • 

** Such of these functlonai'ies,'’ be says, as were appointed by the 
Chancellor, are for the most part old men, or else very young ones, and 
whose only pretensions to the office with*wbicb they are entrusted consist 
in the recommendation of some of Lord Eldon's friends, or of other per- 
sqol'Cdnnected with the- government. As they are all eUhe^, attorneys 
or counsel, their sole object is to gain as much rnmiey in at' little time 
as possible. Some of them understand the . art of accomplishing this 
so well, and have put it in practice so successfully, that they have some¬ 
times ventured to boast of having pocketed thirty guineas each.in one 
day. In my opinion^ f^uch'U vaunt is. a$ disgraceful, tp those by whom it 
is made, as it is to Lord Eldon, by whom the system has been eocou- 
raged.” ' " 

The Masters in Chancery are officers upon, whom very impor¬ 
tant duties devolve, and who, if they dbclinrged those duties pro¬ 
perly, might do much to remove the greater part of the evils com¬ 
plained of. In the pffices of the Rasters are conducted die inves¬ 
tigation and adjustment of accounts, the .establishment of claiip, 
the proof of facts which are in dispute between parties, or which 
must be ascertainied in order to enable the Cpurt to proceed to a 
decree, and where those'•natters^which. in cqnrts of common 
law arc proved before a jury are Jn^^imdwinto, and which the 
Chancellor has neither time.., nor fhe /tj^aps of ascertaining satis¬ 
factorily in his ovvn courts' The l^^ters ,are .entrusted also to 
superintend the m^Dngenieent.of all projp^rty wliich comes under 
the disposition of the Court, to ^ie<^k (and ’pass the accounts of 
receivers, guardians, executors, and ti^taes, to, direct ^ hllo^irr 
ances to be made to dai^nts-q^ (|ncfs, and, the mai^nance 
• of infants, lunatics, 8cc. 'They Save no diare in those evife which 

' _^_____—w-,—^ 

A in.Dtion was made for a new,trial, at CommlHionen had the good taste to' 

present themselves, and,LQrd T<^RterdeiriV’'a||^eited to have said to them.on that occa- 
. sion—“ If there are^any individo^b mow yiewnt who paak that a revest to read ast 
entry is asking a question, I can only say that the sooner sych injJividoa^-^qoriert ffiat ‘ 
opinion, the sooner they'<!ltj<dify'ihgnt^!te8 to execute the duftes of Coh^bsioners 
of Bankrupt.** 'J^other judges cottcurred,', 
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ame from the delay in hearing causes when they are ready for 
heaiiiig, (that springing, as' we have before noticed, from the 
want of a sufficient number of. judges,) nor with those which 
belong to the bankrupt system; of all the other delays 
pense they aVe the chief authors and encouragers, and it is in 
their department, whenever the work of reform is entered upon 
in earnest, that its'most useful exertions must be made. The 
short statement we have given of some of their principar duties 
will suffice to .show how important it is that officers, to whom 
such weighty charge is given, should be of unquestionable cipa- 
city and great activity. The autlmi^ making an observation to 
the saine effect, adds— 

' I 

" But this is by no means the case. For many years past, with very 
few exceptions, persons either qf small ability or Of no experience have 
been appointed. Soihetimes tliey have been counsel who have grown 
grey in the courts, and whose only recommendation to this offic^yvas';' 
that they had nothing'to do in their vocation. The public having thought 
them unlit to be trusted with the management of business, they have 
therefore been thought qualified tO become judges. Others of less ad¬ 
vanced yean have obtained the appointment for no merit of tbeir own, 
nor for any other reason than that they have b^n the friends of the 
Chancellor, or of some of the ministers. And a^ough there mUy be 
some among them who are qualified- for the post they hold, they have 
not owed it to those qualifications. The building in which they bold 
their sittings btus been called The R^ge for the DesitiutCt an appellation 
which is derivi^ from the circumstances 1 have indicated.” 

It Was one of the charges in the impeachment , against Lord 
Macclesfield that, besides taking money for the purchase of these 
places, lie had admitted to* them insufficient persons, “ men of 
small abilities^” Of die first paft of the c^rge Lord Eldon 
stands wholly guiltless^ on the latter, he has quite as much to 
^wer for as I^rd Macclesfield. Tire great expense to whicli^ 
suitors are put in these officek is occasioned by the parties being 
cbn^llad to make innumaiahle attendances before the Masters,' 
all uf-wbiclitincur heavy charges, and to take >and pay for office 
copiM of every ptoeeeding ffidt -takes-place In the course of the 
inquiry. -Bach Master has a clerk, woo manages the receipt of 
fees, uime ^ actually;'we believe> receiving the 

money hands, whatever participation he may have 

in it. Solicitors'vidio are really desirous of having the business 
in which .they aie engaged despatched with due celerity, oan only 
effect it byjprc^itiatiiig these clerks—far more important person¬ 
ages a M ^ ^ ettmes more useful than the Masters—either by pay- - 
ing^^8pea of proceedings which they neither want nor take, 
by^^inpitting 40 gross ia||iointions, or grd under^ the 
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natpe of expeditioii>tnoney, or under 110 name at. all ^ while such 
practitioners as find their greater profit in procrastinating the in¬ 
quiries in these offices, receive no interruption in so laudable a 
design from the same clerks, ^who8e gains increase in proportion . 
to the duration of such inquiries. The following passage occurs 
upon this subject. ' 

In tbe fragment of another letter which has not been published, 
after having observed that tl)e enormous incomes of some of tbe inferior 
officers of the courts of justice in England, exceed those of the presidents 
of tbe greater* part of the tribunals of France, tbe author adds on the 
subject of the clerks of Masters in Chancery, * Nothing more urgently 
requires to be rectified than tbe emoluments of these clerks. It is no* 
torious that they enjoy incomes which rival those of the Masters them**. 
selves. The greater part of their gains arises from long and unnecessary 
copies of proceedings which they have made, and compel the unfortunate 
suitors to buy at the price they fix, audVrom.presents in money which 
tbe parties are obliged to make them to induce them to despatch their. 

I- causes. On a recent occasion these abuses were mentioned in the pre¬ 
sence of Lord EldoUj^ who, in that strain of jocularity of which he is so 
fond, only observed, that since the profits of these clerks were so con¬ 
siderable, he should like, if he were not Chancellor, to be a clerk to a 
Master in Chancery. The suitors might have forgiven his jest, if at 
the same time he ha(4|)rovided a remedy for so gross an abuse.” 

Excepting Louis Xl.’s executioner, there is no man upon re¬ 
cord who jokes at the wrong time with such invincible perverseiies.s 
as Lord Eldon; and his tears—at sheddinglivhich he,is,'or rather 
was, monstrously prompt—are .as misplaced as his mirth. The 
remedies for the above mentioned abuses are obvious; the aboli¬ 
tion of the office of Commissioner jof Bankrupt, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a court composed of. three or more judges,, would insure 
the despatch of that branch of justice, and, be an infinite saving to 
the parties, who at present pay so enormously for haying their 
business very indifferently performed. If able men were ap¬ 
pointed to the offices of Masters; if ibe;y sate in public, if fbey 
were paid by salaries, iqstead of by fee9,. a|id if their clerks were 
deprived of the improper influence and ;tbe immoderate and un- . 
earned emoliynents they now enjoy, (he just complaints gainst 
that department would at once cease... 

Ihe autlior’s plan for the es^blisbmeiit of a supreme Court of 
A|||>eals, for the discharge^of the duties at present so inadequately 
performed' by the House - of l^o^s, is vvorthy of consideration, 
and is in these terms:— : . : , 

** This. Court ought to he cmnpqstdl'of judges who have already sat in 
the Courts of Equity and Common'^iw, and who, after having dis- 
charged their functions tbere.for a certain number of years, mtve retired 
before their great labour has wholly we^ened them or rendered them 
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fMi<^e98 to their oountry, to a post of greater elcvatioft/biit the.(latiea of 
' wfaiich are less onerous* A court so eonstituted, sitting at the sanqe time 
with the other courts>. would possess, a weight infinitely beyond that of 
the House of Lords sitting as a Court of Appeal^ and would be perfectly V 
Competent to 'dispose of all the cases that could come ^fore it* * ** 

, ** Besides its ordinary judidal functions, this tribiinal, migfit lie occii- 

piedvWith the superintendance of the general body of law, and might 
propose from time td tiihe to the legislature such ameliorations as time and 
circumstances should render neees^ary^ Tim legislature might also, in my 
opinion, entrust to this tribunal, rather than to their own Committees, 
the task' of drawing up hill's for altering the geplral and permaneuf jaws 
of the landi«,' At p^'ent such bills are Wmmonly prepared by pbrjioris 
jwlio are unacquainted with the'operati<hl %ud Cftect <of the law|^ 1 iich 
they propose to alter, and the result is, tbal enactmenjts being^c^c, the 
practical consequences of which have pot been foreseen, ne¬ 

cessary to repeal or amend tbe;u almost as soon as th^lire passed. 

' I,shall be asked whether the Chancellor ought lo be a member of 

such a court ? But when the great number of divorce causes, of't^ims 
to peerages, &c.'whieh Come under diseussidn in the House of Lordsds ^ 
'Considered, together with<the other duties which will remain to the 
ChanceUor even ^after he shall he‘relieved from the ordinary functions 
of Ms own Courts Ihe inexpediency of making him a member of such n 
Coiut pf Appeal'at'I havepropwed will be obvio^” 

The estftbfisiiment of a (^ourt of Apj^eals from the colonies is 
also suggested; and tli^ author, foreseeing that the proposition 
he has made for virithdrawing'from the' House of Lords that 
jurisdictidii whil6h it possesses (but which is in fact a mere modern 
usurpatioif) wiB bd considered as an innovation, replies, by anti- 
tupation, ^ that objectiQn. " . • ' ' 

. , peers of the realm, posses? a privilege which is CTaiited to them 

hy ai^ute, and'wbid^ they may rendm: much more useful to the country 
ihe ri^Vf of ’ decking appfrah. An ancient Act of Parliament en- 
Ifpiijs'them' td appoint, evdry session of |;aflianientj a commission coiti- 
l^ifeed'i^'IneMbers of, tfaeb pvnl'boUSl?; to inquire into the delays whicii 
.l!bar;€list'in the adonnistltt^tt ofand to provide a remedy $ 
and ^ ^pffrposei the sainie stotote .give^ the power of com- 
peli[heJh#JpnMti^^ of'.dhe>>teQprd^ of tha Vfirioos courts, and of rc- 
quiri^>iiie;attcipadaiK:e^tliejud^ y V- V 

refinqui^ a privilege as inconveuient to them- 
: |^ve$ to the.perfect.,adpijipjstratipn of justice; but let 

thein and pradently excrciy^d, . 

lead tQ^^jb^pmyement wh^ has h^n so long desired, and which 
i 6 absolntel|;tn^ 8 S|^!ln the judicial organisation of the country. Let' 
them not fqrget'tl^i « change, ti^olject of whf^^h is to efiect the speedy 
de^tch and'fio this expraise ^ jsuiite, instead of being an innj|-‘ 

, J^iiat^^d theLaws of £aglandf p|i|rt'iv..c. 6 ; «nd Selden’s 'lVwi- 

japs 
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vatipn on th€ constitution, woulcl, on the contrary, be to carry into efiibct 
that provision of the Great Charter, by which the King iias promised 
that there shall be neither denial nor delay of jnsiice.”* 

Th^ design which the author r^ecommends' of revising, clas¬ 
sifying, and abbreviating the statutes, leads him to consider at 
some length the <j|uestion of codification in geueral. Our readers 
know that the opinions of many eminent jurists of the present day 
are divided upon this nice and speculative point. Mr. Bentham 
in this country, and M. Meyer in Holland,' (whose elaborate .work 
on the Judicial Institutions of Europe was reviewed in a former 
number), names of great weight on such a subject, are strenuous 
advocates for the formation of codes, in all countries which do not 
already possess them. MM. Hugo and Savigny, of not inferior 
reputation to those we have mentioned, have taken the opposite 
side of the question; our author ranks himself with the latter, 
and avows himself Anti-Triboiiian. We are unable at present to 
entbr upon this part of the subject, which deserves indeed a more 
full consideration and greater space than we can at present devote 
to it. We perceive that M. Meyer has announced a work on 
Codification, which it is possible may afford us an-opportunity of 
examining the principles contended for by the champions on either 
side. For this time we .dismiss it, observing, however, that the 
author has displayed much learning and ingenuity in the argument 
he h&s advanced against* the proposition for forming a code in 
England, where, it must be admitted, that the reasons which have 
influenced other countries in adopting such a measure do not exist. 

The author’s remarks dn the English bar, and more particu* 
larly on the king’s counsel, and their unreasonable and pertina¬ 
cious opposition (with some exceptions) to all reform, are written 
with so much spirit, that we should be tempted to give some ex¬ 
tracts from them, but that the length to which fhis article has 
already extended admonishes us to bring it to a close; and we 
cannot do so more conveniently and properly than by the recapi¬ 
tulation which- Mr. Cooper makes of bis plan of improvement. 

** Let the work of reform^* then, in the Judicial system of England, be 
proceeded in without further delay; or, at least, as soon as that system 
shall be relieved from the presence of Lord Eldon*! (this consummation, 
so devoutly wished, has at length arrived): let that reform tenp imme- 
dii^ly to the correction of those ^ils, the existence of which has been 
confirmed by time, and let the most simple and easy method of ejecting 
it be resorted to in preference to any other. To accomplish this object, 

I am persuaded that the measures Tv have proposed for the successive 
amelioration of the judicial otgankation, and, above all, for the admi¬ 
nistration of justice more promptly and at less cost, are wcU adapted ; 

• Nolli negabittms aut diftererous rectom vel justitiani. 

V VOL. V. NO. X. s S 
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tbat new equity courts, competent to the despatch of all suits which may 
be brought before them, as soon as they are set down for hearing, should 
be established:"' that a new and exclusive tribunal should be created, to 
consist of three or four judges, for disposing of the business relating to 
bankrupts and insolvents :t that a supreme court, which shall sit* Con¬ 
stantly, in the'same manner as the other courts, shall be established for 
hearing appeals instead of the House of Lords, and that appeals from 
the colonies shall be heard in. the same courts if it shall be found im¬ 
practicable to decide those appeals finally in the colonies themselves: 
that the number of judges'in the ordinary courts be increased,^ and that 
these courts be so constituted that whenever rtiere shall happen, to be 
an arrear of causes in one qf them, they may be transferred to the others: 
that there be no intermediate appeal, but only a direct appeal to the 
supreme Court: that the administration of justice in the principality of 
Wales be put upon the same footing as in England: that the judges of 
the courts at Westminster extend their circuits of Nisi Prius assize to 
that principality, and that the courts of equity there be abolished : that 
the circuits of these judges be so qrranged and divided, that there ^liall 
be no necessity for leaving remamts in the cause papers, for want of 
sufficient time to despatch them: that all ^he courts of equity and com¬ 
mon law shall be held in the same place: that all these courts shall sit 
at once, and in the morning: that none of the< Judges or Masters in 
Chancery shall be members of the House of Commons : that the mono¬ 
poly of seijeants at law and king’s counsel be^extinguished, and that such 
rank shall be conferred on any one who, being qualified, shall think fit 
to solicit for it: that the statute law be consolidated, classed, and com¬ 
pleted : that the process of each court be simplified and made uniform, 
and legal fictions abolished. If measures sucb as those which I have 
here rapidly sketched shall be adopted, the complaints which are now so 
frequent, of the interminable delays and of the ruinous expense which 
are the inseparable attendabts of the.legal proceedings of this country, will 
be heard no more: and if the people still complain, it will at least not be 
against the judicial system, nor on account of the numerous collections 
of decrees and treatises and commentaries on the laws,'—nor of the con¬ 
fused mass*of statutes—nor because the iommon law is unwritten—^nor 
because, after years of expectation and anxiety, the parties who gain their 
causes lose at the same time a large portion of their fortunes.” 

. The vakij^ of several of these suggestions has received a most 
strilung confirmation since they were.punished, by4he Report of 

* It appears, that bo long ago as the reign of Janies I.,, the design of increasing the 
iitimbeT «^eqnity jadgiM.had engaged the attention of the legislature. Vide Commons’ 
Jonmala, vol. ^ 

•f The efficacy, of tiiis recommendation has been sQfficiently proved in the existing 
Court for the relief of Ituolvent Debtors. There is, perhaps, no tribunal in the country 
in wlueh husineas is conducted with greater intelligence, decorum, regulaVity, ahd dis¬ 
patch, nor one in which the conduct of the judges gives more universal satisfaction. 

t One of the propositions made to Cromwell by Shepherd, (author of the Touchstone,) 
was, *’ that there he enough of courts pf justice; rather too nianv than too few; and 
that (liey be not overburthened with business.” Vide Shepherd’s England’s Balrae, 

p. 20, ' • . * . 
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tl\e CoiDiiHssioners appointed to inquire into the practice ftfid 
proceedings of the courts of Common Law« in which all tho^e 
which are connected with that subject have been adopted and re¬ 
commended to be carried into execution. All that relates to the 
Court of Chancery yet remains to be done. . The great obstacle 
to reform is removed in tlie removal of. Lord Eldon. Lord Lynd- 
hurst has the power-r-he ought to have the ambition—to effect so 
useful and requisite u work as that which invites his labours. 
He has pledged himself in the Aice of the peers of England, that 
he will do so; and if he fulfils that pledge, fie may earn the 
brightest renown that ever yet was associated with the name of an 
English judge. • 


Art. X.— 1. Geschichte der Krtulzuge, nach morgenl'dndischen 
und abendi'dudischen Berichten; von Friedrich Wilken. (His^ 
*tory of the Crusades, from Eastern and Western authorities. By 
Frederic Wilken.) Leipzig. 1807—1826. Vol. I.—IV. 8vo, 

2. Histoire des Croisades* Par M. Michaud, de TAcademie 
Franqaise. Quatri^me Edition, revUe, corrig6e, et augmentfie. 
Paris. 1825—1829. 6 tomes. 8vo. 

«3. Bibliothcgue des Crbisades. Par M. Michaud. Paris. 1829* 
4 tomes. 8vo. 

7^he most extraordinary phenomena beyond question which the 
history of the world presents, are the Crusades to the Holy Land.. 
In no other instance have large bodies of men acted from causes 
so purely moral. When tides of Kelts, Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Hiins rolled in on the Roman empire, it was the pressure of 
necessity or the love of spoil which urged them on; it was the lust 
of conquest and of booty which in all ages has poiired the Turkish 
hordes over the East, and*even the Arabs were led as much by 
the hope of gain as the zeal forproselytism., But it was genuine 
religious enthusiasm, (fanaticism if we choose to call it so,) and 
the passion for military fame, which impelled all orders of men to 
abandon their hom^s in the West, and ondergo toils and dangers 
without number, for the sake of Conquering and retaining a piece 
of land in the East, which religious associations had hallowed in 
ffieir eyes. The warriors of the cross (we mean of course the 
great majority) drew their swords, for themselves, but for their 
Lord, whose favour they aspired to gain by rescuing his heritage 
fi-Om the Hands of those who unjustly held it; and he who reads 
or writes the History of tlie Crusndes with feelings of contempt 
of aversion for those who engaged in them, may be satisfied that 
he is yet far from possessing that, calm comprehensive spirit of 
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philosophy, without which history can never be read or writleu 
to advantage. 

The Crusades are the real Romance of History. If romance 
requires, that its heroes should act from motives which a(,e,Qot 
merely selhshV what men were ever less self-seeking than Godfrey 
of Bouillon and most of his companions?—ythan Louis VII. and 
Louis IX., Coeur de Lion and Barbarossa? No history records 
mdre daring deeds of valour than that of,the Holy Wars; yet it 
is, we apprehend, a capital error tp mix up’ chivalry, in its usual 
acceptation, with the Crusades. Tliey bad "little save valou*' in 
common. Of the ^various parts that form the compound idea of 
chivalry, which are so well summed up in the two lines of the 
poet of the Furioso, 

** Le donn6, i caxtaglier, gl'ami, gVamori, 

Le cortesie, gVhvdaci imprese ,**— 

only one-half are applicable to the Crusades. It was not till the 
holy wars were over that chivalry rose in its splendour; its noon 
was nut till the fourteenth century, when courts and castles were 
filled with 

S 

“ ladies whose bright eyes 
Rained influence and judged the prize;” 

in the days of Cr6cy and Poitiers, when hostile warriors vied with’ 
each otherin courtesy; and when Froissart, the chronicler of chi- 
g«jly rambled from castle to castle, enjoying the smiles of 
•ladies and the applause of knights. Chivalry no doubt co-existed* 
to a certain extent with the Crusades; they were both scions of 
the same stock—feudalism; they were both effects, neither of them 
a cause; their principle was materially different. The crusader 
acted from higher motives than the preux chevalier, who displayed 
his valour to become worthy of h don ^amoureme merci, and sus- 
pepded an embroidered glove from his casque; and it is from the 
operation of these more elevated motives that the Crusades derive 
a large portion of their interest. ' . 

No history embracing the same extent of time introduces to us 
so many various nations, or brings so- many distinguished person¬ 
ages on the scene.'- In our progress through it w® encounter almost 
^ry nation of Europe, and almost every name of note w'hich 
its annals present for a space of two centuries, eminently prolific 
of great names. We meet the Greek empire at one of its most 
interesting periods; we mix witli Turks, Saracens, and some of 
their most distinguished princes and warriors; and wc even hear 
in the distance the sounds of the hdofs of the countless cavalry of 
Genghis ^ Khan aiid his descendants, as they issue fjrom the 
deserta the remote East to spread desolstioii to the shores of 
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thfc Baltic and theJMediterranean. The Crusades pjieseiit to our 
view that extraordinary junction of the monk and the soldier in 
the religious military orders which arose at that time; the inur- 
derouK union of the Assassins enters into their liistoiy, which also 
includes the origin of the Mameluke power, whose extinction, like 
that of the Knights of St. John, has been among the events of 
our own days. Battles and sieges of the greatest variety and 
interest, marvellous deeds of valour, miracles, every thing in 
short which can contribute to give to true history a tinge of ro¬ 
mance—arc to be found in the History of the Crusades; and 
numerous narratives of both Eastern and Westeni eye-witnesses, 

■ afforded a rich harvest of materials to whoever wouUl undertakt 
the agreeable task of presenting them in one view to the public. 

It may naturally therefore be asked, bow so promising a sub¬ 
ject has been allowed to lie so long neglected? How is it tiuil 
till^of late no History of the Crusades was to be found in any 
modern language, except the French one of the Jesuit Maim- 
bourg, and the quaint and sententious but superficial ** Holy 
War” of our countryman Thomas Fuller?. In answer to this ques¬ 
tion it may be replied, that it was only about the middle of the 
last century that the English and French began to write with any 
care and philosophy the history of other nations and events not 
iininediately connected with their own, and that then many sub¬ 
jects of apparently more immediate interest presented themselves; 
til at the Italians wrote only Italian history; and that as the 
Germans were just beginning to write, their labours naturally 
began at home. These, however, are rather specious than solid 
reasons;—perhaps a far more potent cause was the authority of 
Gibbon, who, having considered the subject rather superficially, 
and regarding, as was natural for Aim, the crusaders as a pack of 
brutal, ignorant, fanatics, lynted that a consecutive narrative of 
their deeds would present nothing more than a succession of the 
same causes and effects, little relieved by variety,—an idea, the 
falsity of which we trust wc shall demonstrate before we conclude. 

In the present century, however, the subject of the Crusades 
has been taken up almost at the same tiine in France and Ger¬ 
many, and the works to which it has given birth have been fol¬ 
lowed —sed non passilms 7 by an English one. The interest 

of the subject has been fully proved by tlic success which has 
attended these histories; for both the French and English ones, 
although neither of them possesses any extraordinary merit, have 
already reached a fourth edition.' 

The History of the Crusades which stands first in our list and. 
is undoubtedly the best, (although still unfinished,) is the German 
one of Frederic Wilken> formerly Professor of Histor)* in the 
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Uniy^rstty of Heidelberg, at present a Professor in that of Berlin, 
Hbyal Librarian, and Historiographer of Prussia. Mr. Wilkeu 
is a man of extensive learning, familiar with the Oriental as well 
«8 Occidental tongues, indefatigable in the pursuit of every* Sid 
towards the illustration of the Crusades, whode history he has 
made the business of his life. He carefully consults all the chro¬ 
nicles of the middle age from which any information is to be 
hoped; and with equal assiduity he explores all accessible Oriental 
manuscripts. He has with this view visitechthe libraries of Ger¬ 
many and France, and last summer he was in this country, inves¬ 
tigating our manuscript treasures. I’he. style of Mr. Wilken is 
grave, simple, and perspicuous; fully penetrated with the extraor¬ 
dinary natuYe of the events which he records, his aim is less to 
produce a striking effect, (th^ bane of drdinary writers,) than to 
tell the wonderful tale of the Crusades, as it was delivered by 
those who were spectators of its scenes; discussion and reflection 
he but sparingly introduces, and never but when called for by the 
nature of the sul^ect. Perhaps it might have been better if he 
had condensed his materials a little more than he has done; his 
work already forms four very thick octavo volumes, and as-yet 
only comes down to the end of the third Crusade, so tliat unless 
he uses greater compression in the subsequent part of his narra¬ 
tive, we, doubt of his being able to complete it in two more 
volumes, its promised extent. He has neither the prejudices of a 
philosopher, northpse of a. religionist, and therefore neither Mos¬ 
lems nor Christians are exclusively patronized; he is equally re¬ 
moved from affected ^contempt of either; if he can be accused of 
Any partial feeling, it is in favour of the crusaders against the 
preeks, on whom we think he bears a little too hard. 

The woirk of M. Michaud ‘first appeared in 1811, and as we 
have already observed, is now in its fourth edition, which has 
been carefully revised, and enlarged one-half beyond the preceding 
one. ^ M. Mjehaud, like his German rival, seems to have devoted 
hu life to. his subject. He too has extended his reading ov^r a 
vast surface, and has employed Oriental as w'ell as Furopean' 
.authorities. He has even-in a.separate and truly valuable work 
siven an account of all his authors, wil^ numerous extracts trans¬ 
ited ffom ^r works, in order to thiiw every powible light on 
the subject.'' This originally formed the three last volumes'of 
his Histoiy, under the title of Biblkgraphie des Croisades, but 
he has now extended it to four, under that of Bihliotkkque des 
Croisades. Of this by far the most valuable portion consists of 
the copiofls extracts from the Arabian writers, which form the 
fourth vedume. For these M. Michaud (yvho it would' appear 
unacquainted with the Eastern languagfes,) is indebted to the 
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collection* origindlly made by Dom Berthereau, a member'of tlie 
Benedictines of St. Maur, which have been translated'! for the 
present work and enlarged by M. Jourdain^ and after his decease 
byoM* Reynaud. The pieces justificatives and teldircmetnmst 
which are appended to each of the volumes, are also'of great inte- 
rest and value. 

M. Michaud’s entire labours form, therefore, ten goodly-sized 
volumes, and the number of original writers analyzed by him 
amounts to four hundred. To such zeal and industry it would be 
unjust to deny the meed of praise which they cfeserve, and we 
most heartily wish that we could extend our commendations to the 
style and tone of the work; but unfortunately our author is one 
of the many instances which serve to prove that industry and 
learning, combined with skill in rounding^and polishing sentences, 
suffice not to form the true historiau* a gifted being, who we fear 
must—like the poet—be born, not made. M. Michaud betrays 
no *deep insight into the heart of man; though conscious of the 
moral dignity and importance of his subject, he evinces little skill 
in the disposition and extent of its various parts, passing lightly 
over periods of the’deepest interest, and occupying with trite 
and not unfrequeiitly puerile—^reflection, spaces which might be 
much more profitably filled. He is constantly falling into the be¬ 
setting sin of the inferior sort of French writers—affected senti¬ 
ment and straining after effect. . His style seems to have been 
modelled on that of Florian in his Gonsalve de Cordoue, and 
similar works; consequently it falls far short of the sober and 
simple dignity becoming the language of the historic muse. Ano¬ 
ther fault we have observed in M. Michaud, and which we have 
always regarded as indicative of the inferior writer, namely, a 
want of perspicuity and accuracy in description. There is a 
vagueness in his accounts^ of battles,, sieges, and such events, 
which strongly .contrasts wub tlie distinctness and lucidity of bis 
German rival. With all these drawbacks, however, the Hislmre 
det Crokades is a work of very consideraWe merit, which will 
amply repay the historical reader the time bestowed in its perusal. 

We shall'give a short extract from ^ach of these writers in 
confirmation of what we have here advance; the passages which 
we have selected are th<»e describing the death of the^Daiiish 
Prince Sveno, which has furnished Tasso with one of his most 
beautiful episodes, as to the truth of which Gibbon was perhaps 
unnecessarily sceptical. The tale is thus briefly told by i en, 
after Albert of Aix and William of Tyre. 

In the midst of these suflerings the intelligence was bw»80 much the 
*more painful which reached them of Sveno> son to the ^ 
mark, and fifteen hundred valiant Danish Crusaders, having been slam, 
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, ^ter a gallant.defence^ by the swords of the Turks, hi a deep wood in 
Tlomania* Fiorina, daughter to the Duke of Burgundy, and widow of 
the Prince of Philjppi, >trho accompanied them, shared tb^ir fate.'’ 

Such brevity w'as not at all to the taste of M. Michaud,'^ddie 
has accordingly thus amplified the narrative. 

They learned at the same time the tragic death of Sveno, son to 
the King of Denmark. This young prince had taken the'cross and led 
. to the Holy Land fifteen hundred Danish pilgrims. When he had 
pitched his tents, among the reeds wiiich cover the shores of the Lake of 
Fimininis, the Thrks, informed by the perfidious Greeks, descended f om 
the mountains and attacked his camp amidst the darkness of night. He 
defended himself a long time, and his sword,immolated a great number 
of Saracens; but at length, overpowered by fatigue and by the numbers 
of the barbarians, he fell, covered with mortal wounds. The chronicles 
add, that a daughter of the Dul^e of Burgundy, named Fiorina, accom¬ 
panied the unfortunate Sveno in his pilgrimage. This princess had con¬ 
ceived a chaste love for the Danish hero, and was to have espoused him 
' after the deliverance of Jerusalem, but heaven did not allow so dear a 
hope to be accomplished, and cruel death alone could unite these two 
lovers, who had assumed the cross together, and together journeyed to 
the Holy City; animated by the same devotion and braving the same 
dangers, they fell in the same field of battle, after having beheld all their 
knights perish at their side; and being left without a single attendant to 
receive their last words and give them the burial of Christians.” 

We almost expected this pretty piece of sentimentality to con¬ 
clude with a 

" Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 

, Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet tevo." 

The origin of pilgrimage is very simply and naturally accounted 
for by the fact which cver^ day meets our view, of the sight of ob¬ 
jects vividly calling up ideas associated ^ith them.. Thus, when the 
lover presents his mistress with sonic keepsake, a jewel, a nng, or 
other token, every time the fair one gazes on it she thinks of him 
who perhaps is then far away; past scenes rush on her mind with 
all the freshness of reality, and her active imagination surrounds 
the image of her absent lover with various incidents and adven¬ 
tures which may have befallen him. Let a person well versed in 
the history of. England, and of lively Imagination, enter West¬ 
minster Hall'^for the first time, what a crowd of images immedi-* 
ately.appears before him!— the forms of our kings, their ban- 
quets/their coronations, the great councils of the nation, the impor¬ 
tant state trials, violence, the intrigue, the justice, the, injustice, 

which its walls have witne|sed—all rise to view, and a feeling of 
deep l^e itid veneration possesses his mind. Similar must have 
effect on the early Christians when they came to tread the 
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seil of the Hol^ Land, reviewed the spots consecrated as the abode 
of prophets and patriarchs, or as the scenes of miracles;—and more , 
than all, when they visited Bethlehem, where the Saviour of the 
world saw the light,—Calvary, where he gave,his life for the sins 
of men,—bathed in the Jordan where he had been'baptized,—and 
gazed, like him, from the Mount of Olives over the once hallowed 
towers of Salem. Who among, ourselves could even now view 
these scenes without emotion ? and should we not pause ere we 
condemn in the mass the feelings which led tlieyvestern Christians 
to undergo the toils and dangers of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ? 

We would not be undet'stood to say, that the early Christians 
acted directly from the principle which w^e have here stated. 'It 
is far more probable that the proximate cause of these journics 
of devotion lay in the obligation imposed by their law on the 
Israelites, of going three times iA each year to the place where 
the ark of the covenant rested; this obligation the Jew's, in their 
(fispersion, (though it was then, of course^ no longer binding on 
them,) continued to observe, and thus the festivals of the Passover 
and Pentecost annually witnessed the conflux of worshippers from 
all parts of the Roman empire to Jerusalem. As the first Chris- 
tians were chiefly Jews, and conceived themselves still bound to 
obey the old law, they annually went up to Jerusalem, and thus 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Land became a part of the practices of 
the Christian church. 

It would have been well if the matter had stopped here, but 
unhappily it soon become a prevalent opinion, that a pilgrimage 
to Palestine sufficed to efface the guilt of sin. Many of the most 
eminent of the fathers earnestly raised their voices against this 
pernicious notion; but little do they know of the human heart 
who think that reason, scripture, and authority Combined, would 
avail to overthrow so coipfortable a doctrine. The church itself 
Anally acquiesced in it, and began to enjoin pilgrimage by way of 
.penance. The seizure of the Holy Land by the Saracens added 
to tlie merit by increasing the danger and difficulty of it. The 
great value which began to be set upon relics, of which those 
connected with our Lord himself were naturally regarded as pos¬ 
sessed of most sanctity, and fetched the highest prices, infused the 
hopes of gain as an ad^ional motive to pilgrimage. Each pilgrim 
laid out his stock of money (often acquired by begging) in a little 
venture of these holy wares for tte home market; the brethren of 
Palestine, when their stock of genuine relics—if ever, there were 
such—was exhausted, made no scruple to fabricate counterfeit 
ones. The pieces of the true cross which were scattered over the 
Christian world, would, as has been often said, liave sufficed to 
build a first-rate man of war; the nailspf the cross w'ould hkve easily 
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supplied all her iron-work, dncbors (bower, sheet, 1»nd hedge) in¬ 
cluded, and the pieces of linen and woollen which had been sanc¬ 
tified by contact with the person of Christ, would have easily fur¬ 
nished the sails.* Lpcks of hair, clippings of nails, drops of blood*, 
augmented the sacred stores. The pilgrims found a ready vent for 
their holy commodities on their return, as the possession of relics 
was deemed of essential importance to every church or monastery 
which was erected. Reputation as well as profit also rewarded 
those who visited Palestine; the pilgrims, like^the Mohammedan 
hadjees, enjoyed great personal consideration, though, as is the 
case with the hadjees, they were, in general, by no means conspi¬ 
cuous for their strict adherence to the practice of the moral 
virtues. 

The rivulet of pilgrimage increased in volume as it advanced; 
and when the Fatemite khalifs* obtained possession of the Holy 
Land, though they were as tolerant as those of the House o/ 
Abbas, they saw no reason why some advantage in a financial 
way might not be derived from the annual conflux of western 
pilgrims to the Holy City. Accordingly a tax of a bezant a 
head w'as levied at the gates of Jerusalem, but no other impedi¬ 
ment was thrown in the way of pilgrimage; and, except in the 
reign of that extraordinary maniac Hakem, the Christians had no 
reason to complain of the conduct of the khalifs of Egypt. 
Matters, however, took another turn, when in the middle of the 
eleventh century the Turks of the tribe of Seljook, who had left 
their,abodes in the north at the invitation of the feeble khalif of 
Bagdad, poured their hordes over Anterior Asia and Syria. 
Jootoosh, brother of Sultan Malek Shah, became master of Syria, 
and Jeiusalem and its . district was assigned for the suppprt of a 
rugged chief named Orthok and his tribe. The rude Turks, 
sfrangers to the refinement and civilizal^ton of the Saracens, did 
not imitate their tolerance and .moderation. They were more¬ 
over .animated by a more fanatic spirit; they received the Chris¬ 
tians with greater aversion, oflered every, insult to provoke, and 
every violence and cruelty to extract money from them. Un¬ 
luckily, too, .this waSiithe very time when pilgrimage wTas most in 
vogue. The strange idea that the end of the world was at hand 
sent nunftera to Palestine, to wait, liln^' dutiful servants, the 
coming of thdir Jjord to judge the world in that place; and 
though the time, apparently fixed by prophecy, had passed away 
without the Son of Man coining in the clouds of heaven, the im- 
' petals given continue^ to operate, and every ^Easter saw crowds 
of |iilgrims before the gates ^ Jerusalem. The church, as we 
have observed, had made pilgrimage, a portion of her pei^ dis- 
/. oijpline, and criminals were ordered, by way of penance, to go and 
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prtiy at the tonit of the Redeemer. Like the reluctant pilgrims, 
who annually leave our shores to try the cflfect of the Antarctic 
air on their moral habits, they often only proved the truth of the 
pbetki , • 

'' Caelum non animum mutant qui trans maria currant,” 
and following their primitive evil ways, they not seldom suffered 
by the sentence of a cadi the punishment which they should have 
undergone, years before at home. There was also something so 
agreeable in the rqmbling careless life of a pilgrim, picking up 
uews here, telling it there, narrating true or coining false accounts 
of the' ** moving accidents by field and flood” which they had un* 
dergone, that numbers of idle vagabonds, (just as is the case*at 
this^ very hour in Catholic countries,)' became pilgrims by profes¬ 
sion, visited every hallowed spot of the East and the West, and 
were continually inflaming the minds of their auditors by their 
tales of the w'oiiders of Palestine, and the countless benefits of 
pilgrimage. Seeing, therefore, what' various motives were in 
operation, we need not be surprised to find the numbers of the 
pilgrims increasing so much as to be designated in the eleventh 
century the armies of the Lord, 

. As a specimen of the manner in which pilgrimage was per¬ 
formed by the really pious in those days, we shall briefly relate 
that of Robert Duke of Normandy, father of our Conqueror. In 
the year 1035 this prince, as a means of expiating his sins, 
adopted the resolution of making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Taking his son William, whom he designed to be his successor, 
to Paris, he made him do homage to King Henry I. Followed 
there by ** great plenty” of knights, barons, and other men of 
Normandy, he set forth barefoot, clad in the pilgrim’s frock, with 
his wallet hanging from his neck, and his bourdon or pilgrim’s- 
staff in his hand. Whersthey entered any town, he sent his train 
before him, himself humbly following last of all, and patiently 
enduring the mockery and insults of the rabble. As they were 
early one morning leaving a town on the other side of Besanqon, 
where they had passed the night, one of the rude gatekeepers 
gave the duke a blow^on the back with his stick. The Normans 
would have slain him qn the spot, but the duke forbade them, aud 
mildly said, ** it is but right 'that pilgrims should suffer for the 
love of God, aud-I prize this blow.more than the best city I pos¬ 
sess.” He thus journied on through Burgundy, Provence and 
Lombardy to Rome, where, as was usual, he received a cross 
from the Pope. He thence proceeded to Constantinople, where 
his piety and generosity won hina the affection oP the emperor 
and his court. The emperof would have made him. rich presents, 
but the independent spirit of the Norman duke rejected them. 
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The Greeks were forbidden to take payment for dny articles from 
him and his train, but Robert gave his people orders to pay for 
every.thing that they got. To force him to accept something, the 
eniiperor ordered ^at no wood shodld be sold to the pilgrims, 
thinking that he must condescend to receive a supply from the 
imperial stores; but even that device did not succeed, for tlie 
duke ordered his people to buy nuts, and to cook their food with 
the shells. He fell sick as he journied through Asia Minor, 
and was obliged tP have himself carried in a litter by some Sara¬ 
cens. A Norman pilgrim who met him, asked if he bad uny 
message to send Irome by him: ** Tell my people,” said the 
duke, that thou didst meet me, borne to Paradise by devils.” 
He at the same time gave him money to relieve his wants. Arrived 
at . Jerusalem, be found many pilgrims, who were unable to pay 
the entranjce-fee, standing outside the gates, anxiously expecting 
the coming of some wealthy pilgrim, who, as was comnwnly done, 
W'ould pay for their admittance. The generous duke gave a golden 
bezant for each, and was followed by all to the holy sepulchre. His 
piety gained him the esteem even of the Mahometans. An emir 
having directed that all the money which he had paid for the pil¬ 
grims should be returned to him, Robert instantly divided it among 
his followers, and gave rich gifts to the Moslems. The good duke 
died on his return, at Nice in Bitbynia, in consequence of taking 
some unwholesome drink. The relics which he had collected 
were brought safe to Normandy, and deposited in the Abbey of 
Cerisy, which he had founded. In Uiis manner piety, genuine 
however impure, led even the most potent princes to abandon 
their dominions and journey barefoot to the Holy Land; and we 
may lay it dpwn air an established truth, that in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury no Christian, whatever his rank, had the slightest doubt of 
the merit and the efficacy of pUgrimage jn the sight of God. The 
idea, too, of the duty of rescuing the heritage of the Lord out of 
the hands of the infidels had long been entertained; the facility of 
access to the holy place had, however, hitherto contributed to 
render it inert; but the intelligence of the cruelty and brutality of 
the Orthokite Turks made men begin to think more Seriously of 
the deliverance of Zion. 

When the. materials are ready prepared, a spark suffices to 
kindle a conflagration. France was at the close of the eleventh 
century f^ull of ardent and restless spirits; many a brave knight 
had a'BCore of murder, robbery, adultery, and similar sinful deeds 
to rub off. Sincere repentance was a troublesome and a tedious 
process; a pilgrimage, sword in hand, to the wealthy regions 
of the East, of which he had heaf4 so many marvels,, and where 
riches might, perliaps, be obtained into the bargain, was far more 
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to his inclinati^. The love of change and variety influenced 
others. The monk of active mind was anxious to quit the mono¬ 
tony of the cloister. The lower orders of the people, ground to 
tlie earth by the oppressions of feudalism, and i^educcd to the very 
extreme of misery by the failure of the crops for several successive 
years, seized with avijdity an occasion of escaping from wretched¬ 
ness, and, at the worst, of obtaining instant admission to heaven, 
by dying in the service of their Lord. Every motive was in favour 
of, few against, assuming the cross. Wherever ^eter the Hermit 
appeared, and told his tale of the insults ofiered to the Saviour, 
he found an audience animated with zeal. And when Urban 11. 
called, in the depth of winter, the council to Clermont, the towns 
and villages of the neighbourhood were filled w'ith people, and 
many were obliged to pitch their«|tcnts and pavilions in the midst 
of the fields and meads, though th£ season and the country were 
full of extreme cold.’* And the cries of JHex le volt! Diex le 
volt! which interrupted tlie pontiff’s harangue, prove how well 
prepared were the minds of his auditors. 

There must have been something farther, however, to justify 
the Crusade in the minds of men of sense, piety and wealth, such 
as Godfrey of Eouillon and Stephen of Chartres; men un¬ 
stained by crime, and, as their subsequent conduct proved, who 
sought not for riches or domains. This was, in our opinion, the 
spirit of feudalism—a cause which we have not seen dwelt upon 
by any of our writers on the Crusades. The entire of a man’s 
ideas, it is well known, take their tinge from the political institu¬ 
tions under which he lives; his religious ones are affected by them 
equally with the rest. In Homer, the sovereign of Olympus 
and his family live precisely after the same fashion as King 
' Priam or Agamemnon; and the fancy of the Hindoo places in 
the abodes of his gods the^ dancing-girl, whose lascivious motions 
are his own delight. At the period of which we treat, feudalism 
>va? the governing principle, the very spirit of the age; it pervaded 
all the relations of life; lord and vassal in all their degrees; it 
ran through the whole order of society. Every man had bis reci¬ 
procal obligations; the hierarchy itself was viewed in the same 
light, and it was a very natural consequence that Jesus Christ, 
who was the Lord of all the kingdoms of the earth, should be re¬ 
garded as holding a relation to his faithful servants similar to that 
held by a feudal monarch—the German emperor, for instance—to 
fiis vassals. Palestine was hjs domain; (the crown lands, as we 
> may say); it had been usurped by his enemies, and was it not then 
the bounden duty of his faithful vassals,to recover^it for him? 
That this supposition is not mere fancy, the following passage 
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fro^l M. Michaud’s sixth volume, which we haii'not perused at 
the time we had come to this conclusion, will show. 

" We may conclude, from the facts which have been stated, that the 
usages of the feudal^system had been applied to the holy wars, just asoin 
the primitive ages the Christian, religion had adopted for its ceremonies 
and practices some of the customs of Paganism; so the religious'spirit 
of the crusades had mingled itself with the usage's and the institutions of 
the (^temporary societies., In the preaching of the holy wars, the cru-- 
saders were frequently styled the vassals of the Son of God; a trouba¬ 
dour of the 12th century speaks of Jerusalem as of a fief of Jesus Christ. 
Pope Innocent III. compares those who do not fly to the relief ot the 
Holy Land to disloyal vassals, who refuse to their captive king or lord 
life aid of their arm, their treasure, or their Weapons. When a baron or 
a knight Was taking the cross, he considered himself as entering into the 
service of God, and that a reciprogity of obedience and protection was 
established between him and fae^en. This explains those strange com¬ 
plaints Which the crusaders at times addressed to the Deity, when actu¬ 
ated by despair. ' O mighty God!’ cries one of them in the day*of 
calamity, * if thou dost thus abandon those who serve thee, who are the 
Christians who will remain in thy service V A chronicle tells us, that 
when the crusaders slain beneath the walls of Antioch appeared before 
the throne of the Eternal, in the'white robe and the crown of the mar¬ 
tyrs, they addressed these words to Him. ' Why hast Thou hot avenged 
our blood which has been shed to-day for Thee ?* Is it not thus that 
under the feudal governrhent a vass^ would have complained of his lord 
who had^ deserted him ? Another chronicle, when speaking of the mira¬ 
culous aid which heaven used to send to the Crnsaders, fails not to add, 
that this aid'was justly due to them for their zeal in defending the cause 
of Christ, and for their constancy in the service of God. Thus the tra¬ 
ditions and the usages of Europe accompanied those who went to Asia to 
fight for the heritage of Jesus Christ, or for the kingdom of heaven, or 
followed the kings and princes as the great vassals of the Lord of Hosts; 
and such Was the strength of habits brought from the West, that the 
feudal goverument established itself as it^ere spontaneously in all the 
countries conquered by the arms of the crusaders.” 

It appears to us that this principle will sufiSce to explain all that 
appe^s wonderful and incredible in the Crusades, and we think 
that it was this also which gave. birth to many of diose strong 
assertions of merit to be found in some of the devotional works 
of the middle ages, which give such great ofifence to pious Pro- < 
testants, who are but Vob ready to charge them on the Church of 
Ropie of the present day. 

Voltaire was, we apprehend; the first historian who set the 
fashion of regarding the crusaders as mere cut-throat vagabonds, 
whose only motives for visiting the East were the hope of plunder 
and the'Iove' of blood. In these opinions he was followed by bur 
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ovvn Gibboii.'*^%wOf French writers of the present day, two who 
rank justly high have in their public lectures assigned what they 
regard as the causes of the Crusades. M. Guizot discovers two, 
a pioral and a social cause; the 6rst the spirit of animosity engen* 
dereJ by the long-continued struggle between*the* two hostile re¬ 
ligions, the second the state of restless activity produced by the 
influence of th^ feudal system. These causes, though they doubt¬ 
less did exist to a certain extent, are not sufficient to account for 
the great eflect; and it might not be very easy for M. Guizot to 
show that the English, the Normans, the Flemings, 8cc. had any 
very great knowledge of the Mohammedan religion, or enmity to • 
its professors. M. Villemain, the other writer to whom we 
allude, expressed in a late lecture his opinion, that the cause of 
the Crusades was political, and that they were undertaken with a 
view to checking the Mohammedan power, which menaced the 
destruction of the Christian states of Europe. M. Villeuiain 
tliinks that this plan was defliied and matured in the minds of 
some of the leaders, though it was unknown to, and incompre¬ 
hensible by, the multitude. All we shall say on this is, let 
any one read the original historians of the first Crusade, and find, 
if he can, the slightest trace of such deep views having entered 
the minds of any of the leaders. Yet we would not by any means 
venture to assert, that the comprehensive mind of that great and 
daring pontiff, Gregory VII. had not conceived the project of 
' uniting Christendom for the overthrow pf Islam; but if he bad, 
it certainly Aied with him, for his successors, instead of being the 
exciters or the Crusades, were in general only carried along by 
the torrent, and deemed the emperors of Germany much more 
dangerous foes to Christianity (that is to tlie papal power) than 
all the khalifs and sultans of the East. Whatever importance, 
however, may be attached to this opinion, it cannot be called an 
original one, the self-sam^ having been advanced and developed 
* at some length by Mickle, in a note bn the seventh book of his 
triidy poetical but unfaithful translation of the Lusiad. It will, 
perhaps, provoke a smile to read. the. apprehensions expressed at 
so late a period of the’dangers likely to arise to Christendom from 
the great power of the Ottomans, and the wish that Russia might 
succeed in setting barriers to it—a wish that has been accom- 

■ — ■ ^ ■ — ■ — ■ ■ ■■ 1 —■■ ■ ■■■ I . ■ — 

* Mr. Mills, the recent English hutorian of the Crusades, has adopted the same 
views as Voltaire and Gibbon, and pushed them to the farthest extent. Having, taken 
Gibbon as his model of stjrle and sentiment, we are much more frequently struck with 
the imitation of the obnoxious peculiarities than that of the redeeming qualities of that 
gTMt writer, which his History presents. The work is, moreover, ct\practerized by a 
want of research, the absence of an enlarged philosophical spirit, and by mistakes as to 
Oriental matters, which we should hardly have expected ‘ to have been comnutted by 
the author of ihc ** History of Mohatntnedaiusm.” 
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plished with a vengeance in our own days—so^^fthat the crusade 
which the poet seemed half inclined to preach is become altoge> 
ther needless. 

No age of .the world ever presented such* a spectacle as 4iid 
France for some Months after the Council of Clermont. ^Ivery- 
wherc were to be heard the sermons of the clergy, exhorting the 
people to take the cross; all who hesitated to do so, from what¬ 
ever motive, were branded as infidels and traitors; wives stimu¬ 
lated their husbands to abandon their families and their homes ; 
for this cause th^ monk deserted his cell, the priest his chmch, 
the artisan left his workshop, the peasant his fields; women put on 
the dress of men to share in the gloi^ and the gain. A ruddy 
cross on the right shoulder designated the wearer as a warrior in 
the sacred cause. The Crossed (Croises), as they were named, 
poured from all quarters to the appointed'places of rendezvous; 

* with the arrival of spring some came down the rivers in boats, 
some on foot, some on horseback. Here might be seen a peasstnt 
with bis wife and children and houshold goods, in a cart drawn by 
oxen shod with iron, the children crying out at the sight of .every 
town or castle, Is that Jerusalem ? Is that Jerusalem ? There a 
knight with hawk and hound prepared to take the pleasures of 
the chase, as he journied towards the terra incognita for which 
he was bound. Few hjad any clear notion of where Jerusalem 
lay, what was the distance to it, or what countries were to be 
passed through to reach it. Books were rare, and few could read; 
maps were nearly .unknown, and since the Turks hacLseized Asia 
Minor, the pilgrims had mostly goiie by sea io the noly Laud, 
and the land track had fallen into oblivion. 

The assemVflages of the pilgrims also presented a motley aspect. 
Pavilions, tents, booths, huts, rose around the towns and castles; 
old and young, women and children, warriors and clergy, were' 
mingled in the strangest eonfusion; the crossed robber,or murdei^r^ 
became the.associate pf the crossed saint or eremite, the virtuous' 
wife or maiden, was contaminated by the proximity of the pilgnla- 
courtezan. Hard by the spot, w'here the priest' had ejrected his 
altar and celebrated the divine mysteries, the pilgrims of either 
sex abandoned themselves to sensual gratifications. Each day a 
tale of some sign or W'onder sent or wrought by heaven awakened 
the attention of the pilgrims, and assured them of the divine 
favour. Now it was a report that the glorious Charlemagne 
would rise from the dead, and visit, as 'erst, the holy sepulchre, 
at the bead of the sacred bands. Again, they heard how 
priest had seei|< in the sky, at the ninth hour of the day, two men 
on hoFsebal^. fighting, one of whom smote the other with a huge 
cross, after a protracted confiict overcame . him; or how a. 
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priest, as he WItked with two cdmpauions in a wood, saw a sword 
^ carried by the wind through the air; or shepherds beheld li great 
city in the sky. Comets and noithem lights of unusual brilliancy 
appeared, knd previous to the Council of Clerpiont, the stars had 
fallen in showcis from the sky. Men lived by faith, and not by 
sight; heaven, it was hrntly belfeved, would, as of old, miracu¬ 
lously supply the wants 0|f the^ chosen people. Europe was thus, 
as the Princess Anna C^tmiena expressed it, about to precipitate 
itself upon Asia^ Everywheie lands and other^ possessions were 
offered for sale oi pledge,— 

" They sold'lihc pasture now to boy the steed.*’ ^ 

Aims, military equipments, and solid money were alone in re¬ 
quest; the market was so glutted with landd and houses thatpur- 
chaseiscould only be obtained at ]<Tw prices; and those who had 
money, and wcjie wise enough to stay at home, got dead bargains 
in*abundanre. 

The experienced leaders, such as Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Raymond of Toulouse, who had some conception of the difficulties 
tp be encountered, deemed it no want of confidence in heaven to 
attend to the suggestions ol prudence; and they agreed, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining food for such myriads as were under 
ffieir guidance, to inaich by different routes. The Duke of Lor- 
^raine was to proceed through Hungary attd Bulgaria; the Count 
of Toulouse through Lombaidy and' Dabe^tia; the Duke of 
Norniaud), the Count of Yermandoisi atid tibe odier leaders 
through Apulia; all were to rerassemble at Constantinople. But 
multitudes of the lower sort who were rejected by these chiefs, or 
who thought the original author of the holy war must be the 
ffttest leader of it, put themselves under the conduct of the 
liarmif rolled away over Hungary and Bulgatia towards the 
illlp#A’city. Their excises drew on them the hatred of the 
MJdfde tbraagh whose country they passed, by whom great num- 
luji^ere massaqred. When tk^y reached Constantinople they 
were intregted by the Emperor Alexius to wait for their brethren, 
hot they insisted on immediately passing «k>ver to Asia to destroy ^ 
tbe^mfifiels; they did pass over, and only 5000 escaped the/ 
Turkish arrows. The disorderly multitudes, led from the banks 
Rhine by the,idonk Gotschalk and others, were destroyed 
alMfiaiteieed by the Hungarians, exasperated by their excesses, 
le armies of the crusaders gracfually arrived at Constaa- 
Je^ and filled Alexius with dismay ^for .the safety of hit 
re, more especially when he found that Bohempnd, son of 
Guiscard, had taken the cross, for he knew that it could not 
' have been mere motives of piety which actuated that chief, fn 
y, NO. 
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lAHtcIi fgr/tl^ inteirest 0 f *4£iiieinoQd« theit 
tftiftf^pectieiJ dS0 to iiiive originated vith him, 

Imfe Pbpie a^dthe iii^ere only his toots., This suj^ 

is |rl^ge^er devoid; ^ i^obability; no oi^ 
c^liH^;|ki8siblyha?e.a&^jtate^^ efS^dto of uie H0rmit*s preach-. . 

^^li^itlhsVand hia 'subjects ^lild iyjth difficulty coticciive that 
the ’>£a^8Kebtfldi) ih^^j^y InottVes vdiich they 

aueg^, ah4 had iiij^ttahen lorilaoi^^a journey solely for the 

dohvej^tf^il of {;^nd.;,\ Thoj^Hgipn of\die preeks was 

of a i^sadntl^e from; di^of the'warriors of the, West; no ftadal 
ideas e(^f^ jOto it,• abd.so far from et^ah|i^ war for the sake of 
heaven; tf 'pegatded as* impure those;'who 'liad shed the blood of 
their ehennes in o|)en lights ahd eiijoined a penance for the deed. 








'acla^dl]^ the iove^ofoonqi^st^j^d frotif the'specihien th^Uad 
■lMtd;h^ the Latiri Avafridrs under &obehpui8eard, .wh 0 'hdddltidh!/ 
^mble fof thdir ihdpi^tidi^ee, UtOy judSPd |h'at ■ t^lei^le 
of Thiace i^^Greeceyoiil^^he quite as acceptable to AiO . 
drfiiiMii;.a8^th^ A8ia,npd their lenoers as j^n reign ' 

adndnm Cs id Jeru^lem. ^?,l!'he6e Ideas excited m inyinciid^^ > 
IcuMdn fhCrSiindis w tlie'emperor and his subjecta, and AWidf,' 




and faitly.y^ the we^farn -prinejEa, adopted, a emoked, dubious 
lii^ of nbUCy, ^whichby Hia successors, conipletaiy 
alfenst^ tho minds ofthe'* Latins, and fed eventually, to their pos- 
seimt^ ffiefiiselvcS of^Cofiat'q^^ He succeeded in making 

, ali'the frtiirtcel ackhdyfled^c mClnsdTvi^^his yftssals, and engage to 
"jl^thimio po^ession of their'future efonque^ts'^ AsWMinor; but 
^'lbi''8SVem|,yea^k^ whs nac^m^Tof annoyance from the rudO 
. inCinieys ^nhd,, die Id^iiaciijf^Wnthe l^ranks .who visited his caalM 
on Jerhaathm.'• JHis dao^ter,;Aima Cbintihna^l’*^^ 

4«tlird^|o^} his, state, herjAr. Hilken tbiis dead 


occasions df.va£^cC yitbe l^th kplghts, AlsxiuS^^lip® 
iheit ihehr not unfirtauently unfcasoita^ \ 

i mijlntft> at ^titoC whtt) heyvCs Suf- ■ 

yhibh ethhiiudly hKuUg|^,l^ai to<;hj» grave, fifo ' 
/.jn^h^liMhhd nd^^ was'reipsyd ejScessf Empiaor . 

Jong hariUii|^>Wi% .i^id^h^beir loquM^y^or 
^IPtBdiiiiig .auir^iynftilencej he ejjdtM 
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•entire th)op> C(fiApktely^lilli^..the:royid efnathtent. |lft listeaed 
; viEo tbeiti at a^iKrura y l» ofjten aeietecl hinlsel^at ^nrrise on bis throne 
' to-attend to tlie Vtishaa and ibe leqnesta of the crashers; abd at ann^sht 
. ,, be b|^ not left |t. j^]||;ei^pentiy .be was not even allowed ti^e tiipe tp;jrofi^h 
bi^p^fwitb nteat^d tokj nay^niany nigbybe could Wget any' 
.reji^j and be ei||^ed ic^ly a'shoft nnrefreshing sleep on.^bu tbi^e, 
r^ing bis bead on bis bands, and, it was speedily broken by t]^ ..ap{iear> 

^ ancf of some nc^iyly arri-v^ rude kjii|bt9.. Wben'all the courtieif^’ jtreatied 
out' by the dK>rts of the day atad:'by b%bt*Wa^chtng, coold im(’'jl0nger 
keep* tbeBlselVbs on ^elf feet, and satik^down eatahtuted, some^i'seats, 

< others on tbe ground, .Alexius stiir'ralHed bis strength to listen with 
attention to the weariaorae ebatter of^d*'Latiiis« that they ipigbt bare 
no occasion, no pretext for discoatent^' In such d state of fear itnd 
anxiety, how could Alexius comport himself .with dignity and like an 
Emperor i It was only hy;dignibed* £ri^ jAnd frank .behaviour that , 
. be could ^^^e his throne against these dahgdra I his , anxiety, which as 
ittpot^ly inimbi weakness as it appeared’tp Wray .the cbnsciousness of 
evil dc^^j^, rendered him as contemptible to the criisad^s,, aa his gene-, 
ratl^ «^t codntWetion of their euterprlseS^ihacte him the ol^eGt of their 
. ,bgt^. Eyen' .'^e pil^ms who ciune vidthpUi^^nmity tb 

with the mbte; ^IpWt aliimosity, the /ess th^ 
^helnselves to, have meHied tile {tnxkws. distrust wi^Which 
Ibey Who had devoted tfaentsblve^ to^so a work were*'^^ by the 
Greeks. Tbe opinion that tbe Tnrk«'and the Saracens were ixA such 
^ inveterate foes to tbe Xiatia Ghtistnffla ef lihe^tnperor Alexius and .the 
Greeks, was ccnununicated from one pilgrim, to another, and. beoglcne 
general. The oath of fidcltty wbbdi tb«, E[ii^ror took from the.I*atin 
knights could little avail to protect his. empire; iit only gpure. them a new 
Lprete^t for war, whenever they4hbuj^t the ^tero Roman Emperpr 
gt^y of breach of faith to thein.*'', ‘ 


.Were we to bplieve tlm testioiony bf au..eye-witti^s,the nuinher 
gfhe c^snthBrs/^en' all ^ir arrived, And they sat 

Ip befcis<e idle city of ^ice* jiitBith^ia, amount^ IP'lOQ^OOO 
^ " " .OdOib(Paieft.%ble to 


6ob,OdO ibtpdiepf %ble to bear at/ps!, lm|ude» the i^iests and 
ooks, th^ aged, iHerwonieb aird tbe.,cbtlaren, making a tobl 
li Jo, or eye? greater Jbgo, po|Hl,lation of Paris. 

,^000 4s stated as tbp numW of bgd set forth previ- 

oWy with’Peter Ibe.Her^ilrOptaetniill^ add perished; 

add e^OOQ^^OOO is ^yen aa lb&' ^ of those Wo bad 

Wumed tbe cross; of these stdlliPenls is ' 


' sc^bvident. We Fulcbei^ of* Chartres 

‘^'ascertsiomg tbe exi^ dfpMit the crusaders noirregji'^ 
:j|ijfeted,''idW>*ywre;^fr''tiittu^-^^ rpgulaf bHrtke'b, 


m 


](f>' '’C \''y " 


;WidernVmy;f 

Moult' of ^ojre deceptayerfbs^tbe estimate of niim^s of^^^ ,■ 

\?.to*b.J^-^«t«»ate oflJgeS^it 
ifu: ^^dt! ^ i^t very 
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those who served on horseback;—*{1^} were per^ps six 4o one. 
But we cannot admit, with Gibbon, die possibility of the large 
amount of this last body, though we agree in that historian’s opi* 
nioa, that a largi^r niimber had never been contained within 
the lines of a eiogle camp than at the siege pf Nice.” When 
we speak of huge multitudes of men and k^ises, we should 
alwayi sncollect that they require a proportional quantity of 
food/ Constantinople then, as now; drew the greater part of 
its supplies from distance, and these supplies were of couise 
proportioned to the annual demand. It does not appear that 
Alexius had any accurate conception of tim number of the pil> 
gfims who were coming, or, if he had, that he was very anxious 
to fill his magazines with provisions for their use. London is as 
well, or piobably better, supplied with provisions than ever Con- 
stantioople was; yet suppose a host of nearly a luilliun, or the 
whole population of Pans, to be for some months quartered in i|8 
neighbourhood, how would it be possible to feed them t And 
#e must observe, that even, the camp before Nice drew the 
greater part of its supplies from the imperial city. ‘Perhaps if 
we set the pilgrim^army at one half of the supposed amount,'wo 
shall not be far from the truth, and for this we aie not without 
some data. The princess Anna, though language tails her to 
express the numbers of the pilgrims, and she is obliged to have 
recourse to the stars of heaven, the leaves. Bowers, and locusts of 
earth, and the sands of the sea, states the torccs ot Godfiey of 
Bouillon at 10,OCX) horse aud 70,OCX) foot. Now this body was 
confessedly -one of the largest of the whole, apd it suftered less in 
its march* to Byzantium than almost any other. Might we not 
therefore faiily take it as a fourth, or perhaps a third of the whole? 
That of Raymond of Toulouse, Which suffered greatly iu }tii 
passage through Dalmatia, cannot justly bg rated higher than 
of Godfrey; and the circumstance of.the Cbunt of Verman 
the Duke of Normandy, the Count ofTianders, leading 
troops the whole length of Fraobe and Italy to embark in the _ 
of Apulia, would se^ to indicate that their numbers were modo* 
rate. Albert of Aix rates the Ibrces of Bohemond at ]0,CX)0 
horse aad'very numerous foot. Making every allowance for the 
enthusilhm whipfa then prevailed,(in which* by the way, the Italians 
were not eonspiouous^) and for the* personal influence of Bohe- 
ouMl^i.this must be greatly exaggerated; for when his 

fathet; Robert Ouiscard, after a preparation of two yeaks, and sUp**' 
ported i^>tl ^he influence of the Pope, emBrnhed for the conquest 
empire, he mustered out l,d00 knights, and about 
^loldiers of every description; yet he was master of thA< 
. kingdom of Naples, while his son had only the pettjl 
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prinpipality.,oT>*<|^i^iiUiin. Aii .western Etirope was drained of 
soldiers tb foftti the host with .wbicb J^apoleon hoped to achieve 
the conquest of Russia; it was spread over a large extent of sur* 
ftce^tand never cbdkl be congregated into oqe cdmp; We think, 
therefore, that we do, lidt uiiderrate the amount of the Christkitt 
warriors who sat down before Nice, when.we would abbot equal 
their numbers to the French invaders of Russia; we also thhikwe 
may venture to assert that .this was the. largest army which'was 
, ever collected for tbe^pumos'e k>f thb, crusade^. .The armies of 
Conrad III. and Louis Vll,, in the^second,'crusade, were doubt*- 
kss numerous, yet thy ninety myriads of the Greek Ciiinainus, and 
the 900,556 of the Latin Odo de Diogilb, (at which they rate the 
force of the German monarch,) pass all belief# and are oply to be 
placed with the millions of Xerxes, .The;.army of Frederic 
Barbmpsae, in the third crusade, 'counted bat 20,000 knights, 
(althou^ stated by one writer at 6do,00b,) and perhaps we 
should'^ justified ill say^^S* Christian bolt in 4sia, after 

the siege, of Antioch, ever ex^eded ,200,000; Moreover, if the 
pilgrims at Nice were so exceedinj^ly jiumerous, it is scarcely 
.credible that the Turkish sultan, Kilij >Arslan, could either have 
hoped to assail them with advantage, or‘ collected troops suf¬ 
ficient for the enterprise. His firmy, we are told, consisted en-. 
tirely of cavalry, and was consequently exclusively Turkish, and 
the Turks surely could not be very mnherous in a country which 
they bad entered for the first time about'^twenty'five years before. 
The East is the native land.of exaggeration, and .eyery^ thing which 
comes in contact with it seem? to be affected by this character- , 
istic; writers set down, without reflectiph, hundreds of thousands 
pf men and horses, quite forgetting that -they istahd iu need of 
-lUqd; and though from their pastoral habits, we might allow that 
' ^‘Tartars could—‘anc||hq^e—rput larger bodies Of.men in motion 
I almost any other people, we should hesitate to give our. 

to the assertion, that the ho.st^ of Timour, which Bajazed 
; 'l20,0pb Ottomans engaged for the length of a summer’s day, 
oh ihe plaiu ’of Angora, counted 700#QC)0 warriors.* We think, 
therefore, that we are Hot much below the mark when we estimate 
the first crusading army at>jpain 300,0QQ to 400,000 souls, ^omen 
and children, monks and pil^te incfuded. ' 

The. pilgrim army.was con^tudly;diminished by desertion; 
many became weary of -the uhexpectra' hardships which the^-ei;^ . 
countered, and slunk awky.,hoime;‘others were seduOediby the;'* 
promises of the Greciap emperor. ;and entered his senrice; l 
even were seen, wheU'pressed by hunger, to go over to ffie Thf|pi 
i^nouncing their faidi and their country. - . . . ; - . 

^iVFew of the Frank wriqrs had*ever engaged the ^ 
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with' ^i4|r ' of 6gbtki^» foTlhb Moors 

Me % ^ir milkilry ticiics their Christian 
• oj^l^bnts^. ' It Was in the yidley 'bf ,Gdrg^^ PorytteumV 
E^ki $hbhr) that the i^gnlar’ conflict between 
fbi^ ahd.tt^ Tu^-~<the strongest and^bst'valiant of the Ori¬ 
entals^ '^hey had* on' arriving here/ divided, for 

i^dvei)liief^,"uieii' afiny inito two bodies,'one of Which, guided by 
3^he«nond^‘TniWred; Robe^^of. Nornifmdy; and other chiefs, 
ibarnh^ Wn the^ laft—vetnaibdef ibf thet brray ttiafched at some 
, distanc^, fb thfe tight; i Rilij Arslah; the Soliinan of the hiSiO- 
t^aiia ai^ of'TSsso, sdmiitoned to his Staiidawi all tribes of his 
eifUnti^Sii, ’( to the ntimber of ^0,0W according to roost 
writerjf, bf 150,00ip according^the moSt'inod^rate,) iwid fell on the 
fi^st ^division. Early pft.^B}6rniug of the 1st ofJnly, lOJiQ, the 
iiilgriirois'heard in the djstan'eb.the trathro of the littroeroos, Turkish 
rovatry,'^,and their loud'cries.of war^r /The agbdi the sick^ and t^e 
Women, were placed behind the baggage^^pn a moist bottom, 

; iWergrown with reeds. They hadj^tdly t^o to set themselves 
in array, wben. the Turks podied' ih on them a shower of arrows. 
The Christians charged them, but the* Turks retired, and shot as 
they fled. Tbe Chrlsfiahs; woairied oUt^wrere at last driven back 
•on their bagj^ge,' among whicb some concealed themselves, as 
well as in the reeds, where'they were sM by the Turks; others 
, 'fell on their'kiWes before the^prie8t8,.to make confession; and re¬ 
ceive absolution sn/jjwttcnfd.^ftis; while'the women, as an histo- 
Han fissures lisV preferring slayeTy to dea^,. arrayed themselves in 
their best,' aod tmVanced.' towards, the con^iierors, hoping to sul^ 

'' due them^'by their charms, atii^' gain'a mild captivity. In this 
/'mpmeiit despair the-appearance of tho glittering spears' and 

shMds of a Wge body-of hoipe/ied‘to their idd by Godfrey 
'Ra^mOpdi rid^ their bbpas*" '?^ after an obstina^WW 
eiurtaulica, wdre put to flight; iabd fheir well-Si^d camp fell 
l^bandWpf the victors, Who pew -bei^ oaiiie^''^fbrtheflrs1^ 

It was^j^'en^l^lved that the grmj riioblii ^^sdpitrate apy ait ^ 
ThW^di^ pf dgHting of the Turks' and 'F^ks widely diif 

Wefe Mindst'eadlprij^fyfiophiptn^ cavalry^ 
Wnd us^ th^ f^opteijil^eid j^bin .thb crusaders ] 

';^ir scj^etera^'^they/n^vef-advanced ^itia 

Mda^bmng'^^^ the wings,-and 

back^M;"iiWh|faf Jd ps' t^paienfly tp’fl)rii>'-tht^e .divisioiis 
'^'^^#wan‘arijkkad;it^ cenb^ 'dame to-.fts aid^^i 
iM^iiib’e, i^'^a 'mtxap^ U one of the wing.* 

centre camieto its sapport, it fled, am 


i^tmihyito.^pniahe j then, ttimed'^bwlrsaw dieodie 
io fall 'bii TOO enemies* flank or tWf. ‘ They foiii^ill 
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DO. aitHour/'«iid o^y'fijiridkilieid .with Maiden b,<^W 9 t 
thciu who poB 8 e$^^|i g<Mii swojrd or a cross-l^ow $ 0 |Ae 

coiisideration;, The k^bjb^wore a shirt of maih <plk^Whi 0 j 4 t? 
did iiot codie iato use tiUJdng ^terwards,) a plain hehaet coye^t:^ 
their jboad;, they h(^e » .shield of .hop or plated woody^dOJrhed 
with gold aiid silver^ oir vai^ious ceh>pi'S| and ashen spetir^^^.witiiL 
shai^ iron. usually;Jbeanng ,p|j^i^Qi(is f "j^heir arnii^ ,^are 

geivetally diyi^ed into dmereut corpi^'jetch.ptf .which successively , 
advanced against theyeneniy. . As thi^Turjkish arrows j:e.bouude4' 

. from, dr stuck in the mail of the kni^ts^ the M,Qsletns soon leai ued 
. to aim at the horse instead,of Uie niam.^'^ Wba)i.:d[id Qhristians after* 
.wards Ueoame'better iicc^uainted with the Tui^w mode of fight* 
jpg, they avdided pursuing them Vl^n v;they feigped flight, and 
jpikced the knights within the armed infantry, so .that their hqrses 
were sgcnred. against the arrosi’s whif^i aiwayS'/i^l lika^haH. /riie 
b^le of' DoryJseiim.flihspireti lilia’ Thifts -and ’ TrjSriks ^ith. the 
highest esteem for each otlier’s valohrj/thpy fancied ihat they w^re 
akin, and despising':the'^more unwaitee oaraceps, atid flm cow¬ 
ardly Greeks^ they pronouncedi^ein^a^ tO .be alone woythy of 
rtlie name of warriorsi. . .• , .. 4 .;;' . . , ' . . 

. The pilgrims bad, <mmparad«jsly spe^ilig^ ai yet endured little 
hardship; but when, leaving Bkhyqia#^fli^,OQi^d the mid r^on 
of Phrygia, their anfferings pommen^Qdfni. 0 idity. ^^ijliy AHlap 
had wasted flie country j/mo yrpter. was ' thp..pilgfhnjS 

\ died at die rate, of .^.ve .hundred af of ;biuiden and 

the horses of flie knighls jpertshOd; ^^ knigbts^enjfeehled by their 
' sufferings, might,be seeumoonte^ ;. and dogSf.fiheepi;and 

,swine, iifc are tpid/Wene laden! wjw pairf;«f .the lugi^get On uO 
' .^iccasiom however, % a better 

j^itV their pajtiea)sp,,^ium m heaven continued 

Spannded; eanlvip^ and ^..unbroken 

^^■^ony’leigned'aijannw^^ 

On the .18th of^s Qctn|im^:l0d7t ^ha^^adefs sat down .before 
the £am<ma and atrm(^. Ici^^ 

fwil J im ri ■ III * 1A _-L ^/\W\ l«' 4 .«nM I iSmmM 

They Granted. iiow#<|We\W 


■? 


/4*:4*a..ha|de4offloiy|«nni^^^^ ^ 

^^■:tlie'. vm4i .throwi^;. bven 

^'^?wbi<rh,tiiey 

Uo ac€oimf.f0aja hal^a;mdhda^^^ 

ill fa<d;^^iinigjt^j®.siegp.4tf . 4 ^ pseif, ifbat;^,|geat 


I among, them» 
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bablb. that 7roin ,200,000 to 3(^',000 pilgrims ^campeel ’ 

thaf city.' We have nfot spac^,' nor is it necessary, to enter into ' 
. the particulats of,the siege,‘ one of the most' memorable in history. ' 
Tb^ h|Eirdships*endyr^d by the pilgrims during a severe wuHea, 
aftjsr th^ had most improvidently wasted the abundant supplies 
of. provisions which they had obtained on their airival, and their 
defbatbf Korboga, th^ elciiit df Mosul, who led;a large army for 
its recovery, must be'^miliar to every dtid.at all acquainted with 
the history df the,* Crusades.. Wd shall merely notice a, few of 
the circumstances whiqh contribute to. render il remarkable!. ' 

First, for the benefit of our poetic reacts, we must observe, 
that this is the sidge at which most of *the events which Tasso 
transferred, to Jerusalem really occurried. ■ That of Jerusalem was 
striding in comparisbn, and it is. very interesting m examine and 
obseri^ with what skiirthatqdthyrs^le poet colled the most striking 
events atad circumstances of this, and' dther sieges, to. form one 
. grand mcture, of vyhich the siege of Jerusalem was made the sub- 
, ject^ ^ven tlie idea of the battle in the lastiliook of his poem, be¬ 
fore the capture of 'the town, seems to haVe been suggested by 
that with jfkorbogaf 'ai A°tidch,*for the battle at Ascalon against 
the Egyptian vizief,' Afdal, (die Etnireno of the' poet) did not take 
place till a fortnight kfiertte taking of Jerusalem, and was fought' * 

• at a considerable distahce from the -Holy City. 

In the second place, k is here that we first find a notice of any 
pre-emipehce being given,to auy prince of the pilgrims.' Hitherto, 
each had coMtnahaed his pwn SiiljectB, or those who had joined 
his standard, and received'his pay.', The,pilgrim-army, therefore, 
formed an^ armed, confederacy, all the merqbers of which were in¬ 
dependent. and actuated "by separate wills,'although councils of . 
the* leaders.were necessarily held from' time to time to arrange 
measures of tnutual 'ce-dperatidn. BatipoW, aware of the difficult ' 

* task which was before thehi, and the, absolute necessity of a clo^r < 

. union and[. stricter discipline,' the pfibces cmne tqii.resorutien|^tfo^»i. 
one oftbein shoidd be always chosen by the rest to.be conunandb^' 
in chief add president of the. council, prq* tempore. We find this A 
dignity .sustained daring the siege, bj^ S^pheii of Chartres and 
. 'Raymond of’iTojuJouse, bodi men of great .wisdon^ and experience, 
but we dq np't repqjtsct meeting , dhy tnejqdeii df it being borne • 
by^^rey of ,i^dii&n,;.'thougbs.tihe .nigh' coiislderatfo^ which he . 
epj^d in tifo,iw 3 i^ ,ipakes it aifi»oi|t.'cprtaiD 
ddne'^ injs^no'cqpin^qu inqjfo' pre^^^^ than 

’ ■ ,pAnanetU, cbmtpqnder in dief oHbe pil-; . 

griin ^eerCT Who shonld hayd-hnown better, 

J. says'fliplffililmv^ Such (a pre*! 

^:^emipehce)%,|ts 'iaar^ by .Godfoe/qf|36ntfion. But was» 
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thi» celebrated ^Inef any tHing more than the first among his 
^ equals, the Agamemnon of an army, who had in the Tancreds, 
the Raymonds, the Bohcmonds, bis Achillas, his Biomedcs, and 
hisvUlysses It is hqyoiid a doubt the poem of Xasso which has 
fixed this notion in people’s mjnds, and this is thd gieat evil which 
results from poets and romancers taising their subjects from real 
history, and giving, for the sake of effect, false views of characters 
and events, which, on account of the poetic beauties with which 
they are invested, and the elegant language in which thej^ are ex- 
messed, fix themselvds almost indelibly in the miifd of the leader. 
Those who derive their knowledge of the first Ciusade chiefly 
from the Jerusalem iJelivered,” believe) of course, that the cru% 
saders passed theii winter at Toitosa, and in tho spting advanced 
against Jerusalem; wheieas the history makes hardly any mention 
of Tortosa, and describes the mardi ds nearly direct from An¬ 
tioch to Jerusalem. We sometimes tremble when we reflect on 
the* ideas of the Crusades which youUg persons are likel) to 
acquire from the splendid pages of Ivanhoe” and the ** Talis¬ 
man,” though we confess tlie chaiacter of Coeur de Lion to be 
on the whole tolerably fail. But the gmve,'^Sober, religious Sala- 
din is, in truth, most unjustly turned into a mere knight of ro¬ 
mance; and wc will take this occasion of obseiving, that Richard 
and Saladin never met, althoush the English monarcli almost 
meanly sought an interview on mfierent occasions* All his con- 
feiences were with Malek-el-Adel, the sultan’s bi other, and all the 
courtesies were on the side of the Moslems; but in truth there is 
little of what we usually understand by ckhaJr^, even in the third 
Crusade. 

Lastly, the Siege of Antioch was the period when the pilgrims 
began to see miraculous visions, and knavei^ or policy brought 
heaven on the scene, to inspire confidence into the people, ex-, 
hansted b> long toils and privations. One of the most remark¬ 
able of these devices was the invention (a very apt tei in) of tbe 
Holy Lance. As Mr, Mdls, in bis supreme contempt of the 
brutal fanatics, disdains to relate it at any leogtli, we shall present 
it to our readers in the words of Mr. Wilken. 

While the strength and courage of the crusaders were brqken by 
their previous sufferiugs, and hope Of deliveraiice h(|d fled fiom eveiw bo¬ 
som, a priest of ProVeuce come to Count Raymond, and spoke to Dim to 
this effectThat the Apostle Andrew bad appeared to bun four limes; 
first, during the earthquake at tWslegC of Antioch, as lie was reposing 
albne by night in his tent; nnd through terror of tbe violent sbocdc 
could cry nothing but God hdf he bad seen two neo, one of 
whom was an aged man of middle site, with ihddish hair now turned 
grey, black eyes, long and broad grejrbMrd} the other younger, larger, 
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and.handsomer. The elderly man askedf'him whal^h^ was doing* and, 
on his Inquiry, inforiu^d him th^ he was the. Apostle Andrew, and then ^ 
.des^ired him to wait oq Odunt llaytuond, the Bishop of Piiy, and Peter 
Raymond of ^Uopplio, and ask th6m why the bishop did not cx^oi*! 
the peot^/^hd'si^ them with the Cross which be-hore; that he took 
him in nis shirt as hethrough the air, into the ehurcli of St. Peter 
at Anttoch, \vb!ch was thCp a ’iSaracen hiosque; that there, by the light 
of t|Wo lamps'which Shone brighter than'*noonday, the Apostle set him 
by the pillar, close to the - steps by which they ascend on the south 
side to'the altar, while the. young man stood ^ar off, near the steps , 
of the altar, then descended into the groiftid, and broughl^up a 
lance, which he gave into his hands/ with the information that this #as 
|he laucip which bad opene'd the side whence had flowed the salvation of 
the wh(de world. Tliat he had then, with tears of joy, iniplored the ■ 
Apostle to suffer hhn to deliver it to the Count/ but that St. Andrew 
again concealed it in the Carth, and comforted him. by telling him tb^t 
when the city was won, hC should go with twelve men and dig the lance 
up again from this place. That the Apostle had then brought him hack 
to. bis tent, but that he tiad not ventured to deliver the Apostle’s message 
to men of such high rank.. TAat St. Andrew and his companion bad 
again appeared to him as he was gone out of the camp to Iook for food, 

, and reminded liim of his coofiimis^on; hut that he had requested him to. 
choose sdime one else; jthat thereupon a'severe disorder of the eyes had 
fallen upon him, which he regardea as a punishment for his disobedience. 
I'hot the two .men bad appeared tp him a third time when he was gone 
with his master,'William, to ^t. Simeon; that his master; who lay in the 
same tent with him, had beard the words of the Apostle, and bis repeated 
entreaty to t^e the commission fn&m hhn, but had not seen the Apostle 
himself; that]on'*tbiBt occasion the Apostle commanded him to say to 
the Oount that he should, whi^ |(^e came to the Jordan, not bathe in it, 

. but cross over in a' boat, and then, ,hlad in a shirt and linen breeches, 
sprinkle himse^.with the water of the Jordan, and preserve these clothes^ 
when they, were dried/ along with die holy lance; that when he camn 
^back to .the camp, Visdods things'becqired tp prevent his sppakipg to- tte’ 

; Count, itod the tofabishop foge%vr ilhat 'Apostle h^ append, to • 
him. for the fomrtb time ihn port l^f^istra, whence' he . 

t6 >hil and added hi|Admoniti0iis bh 

had,' not^tmfiindingf^ enmpanions, goho on 

bba^ the ,ship in order to proceed ,|to Cyprus, but had been'driven back 

tfam. this moved back tp An- 

tii^h, ■ The Bj^op 
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finding it. .Wheif Count Raymond was gone to his post* others vrcaiiod 
'' out had departed, and those whom they had sent in tb6i|r places were 
now also tired, Peter jumped without his shoes and with nothing on him 
but his shiit, into the pit, and prayed to God to bring the lance to light, 
ibr*the*strcngtheiiing and the victory of his peop|p. Suddenly they 
beheld the sought^ior lance<head, and Raymond the ehaplmn was the 
first who hissed it. An indescribable joy seized the minds of all the 
people when the holy lance wafi exhibited to them in the church, en¬ 
veloped in rich purple. The Syrians and Armenians sang K^rie Bleison, 

* and extolled the felicity of the Franks, on W'hom the lance of Chiist had 
heen bestowed. Then tSt. Andrew and the youfh appeared once more 
to Peter, and directed tliaLCount Raymond, on account of his persevenng 
piety, should carry the lance, and that the day on which it was fofind 
should be observed as a festival by all Christendom, according to a i-u-*. 
gulation which St. Peter gave, end which St. Andrew delivered to the 
priest. Peter now learned for the first time from St. Andrew, that the 
youth who accompanied him was Thk ttaosaMER, and he recognised 
hint by the marks of the nails on his feet,” 

• The only qiiestbii which ran arise respeetiiig the holy lancc is, 
whether Peter deviled the scheme alone, or if Count Haymond 
was cognizant of it. That is however matter impossible to 
decide. Poor Peter, (who by the way was no paragon of moral 
perfection,) when die genuineness of the sacred weapon was after¬ 
wards impugned by Aroiilf, felt himself bound lu honour to 
maintain it % the ordeal of fire, and died in consequence of 
the injury he sustained in passing through the flames. Count 
Raymond asserted its genuinenesa to tlie very last, and he and his 
Provencals continued to put their trust iu it, after all the other 
pilgrims had’become sceptics. The character of Raymond is, 
however, the most enigmatical among the crusaders, and w’e shall 
presently devote a few lines to the consideration of it., 

^ * While on die sqbject of signs and wonders, we cannot refrain 
from giving the followings which has furnished Tasso with a 
splendid fiction, and which M. Michaud atene, of the historians, 
has had sufficient taste to retain. Mr. Wilken’s first voUiiiie, wc 
must however observe, is more concise than any of his succeediug 
ones. * ... 

** One day' (we follow the narration of Raymond d’Agilcs) AnsClmo 
de Riheaumont saw young Angelram, son of the Count of St. P^ul, who 
had been killed at the siege of Marfa, enter his tent. ' How‘ is it, 
.said he to him, ' that you are full of fifb, whom I saw lying dead oti 

* the field of battle V \ You must know,* replied Angelram, * that those 
who fight for Jesus Christ die uot** ' But whence,’ resumed Anselmo, 

* copes that strange brightness with which f sec you surrounded V Then 
Angelram pointed to a palace of diamond and crystal in 4he sky.' * It 
is thence,* said he, ‘ that the beauty which surprises you comes to mfe j 

. that is ray dwelling j a still finer one is prepared for you, which you will 
soon come to inbahit. Farewell 1*—we shall ihce't again toi»iuorrow. 
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With. these words^ adds the historian; Angelram returned • to heaven.* 
Anselmo) struck by. the vision, sent the next morning for severul eccle- ~ 
siastics, received the sacraments, ^nd, though full of health, bade a last 
adieu to his fi-jeuds, saying to them that he .was about to leave the world 
in which he bad known thtin.. A few hours afterwards, the enemy 
having hiade a softie, Anselmd. went against them, swbrd in liand, and 
was struck in the forehead by a stone which, say the historiahs, sent 
him to heaven tn the fine palace prepared lor him," 

' It is to legends of this kind that, the History of the Crusades 
owes much of itk romantic character, and thdf historian who super¬ 
ciliously passes ktbeni over, never can ho^e to give an adequate 
.idea of the of those times.*' ■ . 

. We find a most extraordinary assertion in Mr. Wilken’s history^ 
for which he gives no authority, namely, that after the immense 
, losses sustained "by the pilgrim army, from the sword, famine and 
pestilence, it was, owing to the accessions it continually received 
from- Europe, still more numerous when it ]eft Antioch than 
when it sat down before it. In a note, in the same page whei'e- 
this occurs; he quotes one of the original writers, to ^show that 
the number of those who died of the pestilence alone was ducenta 
miliia armatorum; wbdu we add to this all the unarmed w'bo died 
of it, all who -perished during the siege, and all who deserted, 
what number remains of the original 300,000? Reinforcements 
from Europe ^could not have been of the biagnitude he seems to 
apprehend) and the plain, and \ve think indubitable, fact, tliat 
seven month? afterwards but .46|000 pilgrims (of whom only one- 
half were capable of bearing arms) aippeared before the goal, 
and object of their pilgrimage, .amply refutes all such exagge-. 
rated statements. ' Supposing, however, our estimate of the num-.', 
ber of the pilgrims before Nice to be correct,, and deducting 
diose who broke their vow and-returned home, or who remained' 
behind in Antioch, Edessa, and other places, the loss of human’' 
life between Nice and Jerusalem cannot Ik; estimated at much 
below 300,<k)0 persons. 

ItjSeeinS'Dot a. little reniarkable tbat> after the capture of An- 
tioch/'none''of the chiefs, not even-Godfrey, exhibited any impa¬ 
tience to ^march against Jerusalem. They had, in fact, now. 
learned by experience what difficulties were to be encountered, * 
what toils and privations to be undergone in marching throughfa 
mountainous and hostile country, "in an adverse time of the .year; 
and thejobstinate valour displayed by the Turks in the defenebof 
Ab^ch, had ^also'taught thein tliat with their diminished num- ' 
b^? they might possibly fail of success if they laid siege to Jbru-; 
saleni. Tt was in reality dieze^, and the enthusiasm of tlie people. 

* which increased in intensity as. th^y drew hearer to the object 
their wishes, which dragged along the princes, who follow^. . 
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ther than led tlilm. We cannot Justly inipute seiiisli motives to 
any, except Raymond, who took a prodigious fancy to the terri¬ 
tory of Tripoli, and would fain haVe detained the impatient pil¬ 
grims 6J1 they had conquerild it for him. As for Baldwin and 
Bohemond, they bad dready settled themselves, tRe obe in Edessa, 
the other in An^och. * ' 

It is needless to pursue the .march of the pilgrims to, Jerusalem, 
and to relate the capture of that ejity; but the sudden change 
which took place in (he conduct of die crusaders on the day of 
the capture, and which to some has appeared so indi-edible, admits, 
we think, of an easy solution on the principle of feudalism, which 
we have already pointed out as the great originating cause of the* 
Crusades. As the loyal vassals of Jesus Christ, the crusaders felt 
it to be their duty to exterminate those who were his enemies, 
and who had so loug:unjustly withhehi from him his ri^tful'pro¬ 
perty; the Saracens vvere therefore slaughtered without mercy: 
but again, their Lord had iu this place done and sutfered so much 
fur their salvation, dmt even the very act* of destroying his enemies 
might have tended to set more vividly before their minds the 
immense debt of gratitude which they owed to Him vvho had 
gained heaven for them, instead of leaving them in.the power of 
hell, like the iniidels whose mangled bodies lay before them. 
Hence then arose the sadden change of mood vvhicli converted 
ferocity into humility, and exhibited as meek aitd contrite penitents 
those who a few hours previously had made .thojiills aud vallies 
of Jerusalem resound with their war-cries, and had plunged, .with¬ 
out remorse, their swords into the bosoms of their unresisting 
victims. Their conduct will be found to have been in perfect 
harmony with the principles ofhuman nature, the peculiar turn of 
their ideas being takeh'into the account* , 

The erection of the kingdom of Jerusalem was, in fact, the 
, establishment of a colony of Europeans in die East; and it almost 
looks as if the most favourable period for such an undertaking 
had been expressly selected. Had the Criisade been undertaken 
in the timepf QregoryVlL.while the powerful Seljookian Sultan 
Malek Shah wielded the forces of all the nations from the confines 
of China to those of Egypt and the Byaantihe empire, the chances 
of success would not have been very graat; as it was, Imd the 
Ttii^sh army which engaged them at Antioch been commanded 
by a vigorous monarch,, who would have controlled the emirs and 
rendered their jealousies innocuous, the pilgrims must infalUbly ^ 
h^e been destroyed. Or, had the crusade occurr^ segme years' 

-,,-■ ' -r*—7- 

* For a somewhat ahailar view of the litfluencc of the' principle of reudaiism. *ee the 
rafl)Ktions of Sisttoiidi oii tliemurdWof Thoniaii-B^kef, attticeoiumeucesieiitofthh 
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later. When Sanjar ruled over the Belj<k>kbn do/kinions, an over* 
VRhelmiiig force nriiight have been brought against them at once,, 
But 'it happened at.the veig^ titne when >the.children of Malek 
]^ht^*‘^re dt war with each other for* his* inheritance; the emirs 
in' Wdr as evitry where else, had taken opposite sides, 

•or^em endeavouring td secure their, own incftpendence; ,they 
vbw^*d the success of the Christians With indifference, and some 
of them even sought their alHaUce; Jerusalem also now belonged 
ohee more to'the Fttte^tC, khalifa, and though.the two parties, 
into which the Mbhammedan world was ,th£n 'split, were pytitical 
rather thaW religions ones, (for it was npt, we believe, iinttl 'ffie*. 
•sixteanih centuryi when the Suffavee^ family mounted the dirbne 
of Pbrsk^ that lAi^pdium pieblo^cum and the odium politicuM he*» 
c.ariie united, and Sheahs' and Soonees condemned each other, to 
the flauiel of belh)’yct'thefFurks, the staunch adherents of the 
house of Abbas, viewed With satisfaction* rather tlian otherwise 
the pretenders to the khalifat stripped of a portion of their domi¬ 
nions. On the dither hand,* the Egyptian power had "already 
.fallen into decrepitude; iha viader Afdal gave it a momentary 
vigour, but the khalik were feeble and inefficient, and the supreme 
power was contimifiUy a subject bf contention among the viaters., 
Their Subjects, We may add;<lid not equal the-Turks either.hi . 
physical power or in mental energy, Und had the garrison of Jewi-. 
ealem consisted of Turks instead of Saracens, we ma^ safely ass^i ^ . 
that they woulfl niever hatW sttffhred ,a 'force of one-half ffieit; 
number tef tekd the city by storm, arid themselves to be massacred 
'inits stihe^'^' ' 

Of .the.^dt prii^lbes viho-had led the'pilgrims from Europe, 
ohly fobr weiW'.prese taking of the Holy City; these.were. 

' Gbdfiky of Bouillpn; Raymond, of Toulouse, Robert of Nor* 

^ jlteiidy^ aud Eobelt ni Flanders.' Hugh^of li^ermandois and rSk- 
>j|| bea of ^Chartres hhd ddfl l&mii the fa&iue.nt Antioch end returte^ 
^BhldWiQf'ibrotherm.Gd^r^btd'fixed.himself^at Edessa, 

his vow;^oUt he amply redeemed bis 
Jeath of hW brother. pkced < thp. sceptre of 
Jeoruslalfe^l^^ his hand. As 1^^ ’Bohefitendj, ihopi^ Oibbda says 
thitt orusaiders Were animated by rdli^ious enthusiasm; we 
' niust'idi^fkiw^ in 'the -cff 'fhis eotl^ fmiip thediW he 

' '{itebk. ' day b'f... Itk" '.^adr;'Wb*‘ciiti discern noltedg . 

Wto ast^I^ , Oh ife. 

been duiniated by' 
'htiy Other^hero 'who 
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the visions whic^ were so frequently uurratccl* Xhc piety, zeal, 
und disinterestedness of three of the above nanred princes there is 
Jlo .reason to question, but the character of tlie count of Toulouse 
ha^alwa} $ appeared to us. most ambiguous, Hayinood had in 
early life fought against the Moors in Spain; ho was .qne; of the 
first to assjume cross, and certainly enthusiasm was • among 
his motives, but he was advanced in years; be was one of the. 
most powerful and wealthy princes of west, and we might 
, therefore su pp^ that he could hardly expect to make any coii- 
in the Eaif equal in value to vrhat he left beUiud. Yet his 
^pfi^ffnate refusal to take the oath • of Vassalage to the Emperor 
Alexius, looks as if he Had some project of independent dominion^ 
It was with difficulty that he could be dragged away from'the 
tenitoiy of Tripoli, which he afterwards acquired,' and though he 
is said to have rejected tlie proffered* crown of Jerusaleni, it was 
but after the fashion of the young lady who ^ys no when she would 
ruffier say yes, only desirous df a little preraing.^ ThU. his subsp,- 
quent conduct showed. But what is moti^estiraordinary is, tliat 
Vvhen the election of Godfrey deprived. bim, bf -all hopeJ of the 
..kingdom,he declared his resolutionbf reip^iHihg in the East; the 
acquisition of Tripoli.seemed his darling direct, to attain which 
' Jbe became subservient to the court of Byzantium,' and, at last, 

" lost liis life in the conquest of it^ Eitmity: b? Bohemoud, with 
.whpm he had already had. a dispute relativ^ltp Antioch, seems tiie 
'^most probable motive that can be assigUedlfor his conducts The 
Binperor Alexius, who i^red. and bated itlie.princ^e of Autioch> 

. mnist have doubtless r^iced to Spe oqe who partook of his 
fpelings stationed as a watch over die 'Nonnan, and have eticou- 
.. raged Raymond by magnificent promise^ to remain in the East. 

,. To the philosophic-student the portion of this history which is, 

' .ip^reality^ the most worthy of attention is that of the half-century 
,vW,li^h intervened between capture, Jerusalem and tlie loss 
of £dessa. Here, wo liave the animatkig picture, pf; die struggles 
of a handful of brave knights, (for the nninbct; which remained in 
the East yi^as very, small,) against the ho^ of Egypt and of the 
Turkish states.; bere^ if evef;**^'One Cb^d a thousand, and two 

t ilt ten thousand to llight^^^ Each spiibg brought the teiiewal of 
oi^iiities, for. .thd bt^p pilgrims .whb'Came at, Easley were not 
'.||^uctant to draw tbeir^ avoids short 

;^iicc> and advantage! was usti^^ hfil^n of their prasend#'to lay 
^^lege! to the towns on the ooia&l^te^ ^Wpre still heldlidFjlke Sara- ■ 
censi But in their condicte;ji^dl dfeewSm 

:Hema«,and Mdsuhandi, a^r;J^e8bayofid the/iver, ffie militiw Ot ’ 

xthe fourbte^:.,wiuch jpombos^ Latin domiinog in: 
dght d^ed,<^&ir% 

ybhld|^l^j^.‘nndbnmity’ahfd% theihaelycs. ‘ Theirstkbjiecifes were 
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Syrian and Armenian Christians and Saracens, a|! of whom were 
disaifect^, owing to the harsh, insulting, and tyrannical conduct 
of their masters, whose-vicfjfj^ries were due to their greater physical 
powey, ,^e'.superiority of their arms, and the enthusiastic i^lia/ice * 
on fh'e<am,ofhea^n, which the supposed true cross, always borne 
before .!thein to battle, insjiirecL Here also we can trace, the 
gradual union =and consolidation of the Turkish power, till in the * 
han^sOf Zehghiand hi$'^aNoor*ed’deen, and, finally., of Saladin, 
it became irresistible. Yet all this is huddled into 50 pagei^ by 
MiJls^ and Michaud devotes. to it but 140. <• Wiltfin; on the con** 
trary, allots to' it his whole second .volume of 7^5 pages; rather 
great a space; perhaps, but‘still wbn every one must read 
with interest. 

Of the edeOt of' Ute holy cross on the minds of the Christian 
;iwhrriors, and their mode of commencing a battle, Mr. Wilkeh 
gives the following description. : 


How could the crnwders march to battle otherwise than joyful! For 
^'tbe conflict with the infidels was a holy and a meritorious work; the 
•war which the people of God waged against Turks and Saracens a holy 
war. Devout prayer and contrijte confession of sins preceded the battle; 

, after the Victory humble thanksgivings were rendered to God as the au¬ 
thor of .aU'yictQiy. Usually, beibre the'faithful marched out of Jerusa¬ 
lem to battle, when a hostile army threatened danger to the kingdpm, 
the patriarch assembleSj- the-whole Christian, population, Syrian and 
, Greek as Wi£|{.,a8 jLathi Christians;, tp a solemn procession, with nakedT;\\. 
iee|, thvQugh.uU the-holy places,, to implore the aid of Gbd for the battle.. . 
Amidst team‘said, pious fa^mns^be suppliedUbhs of the Christians rose* ’ 
to heaven; and they rendered themselves worthy bf the divine grace by j)v, 
so rigid a fast, that the. breast of 'the mother was withheld from the'^-' 
‘sucking cfaiild. .Alm^ also were distributed^ among the poor aud th|i;/' C 
sick,.that God might |hbw inercy to the warnn^ crusaders, even as they ' 
/sbbwetl mercy to thrsuffering brethren. (Jr when the knights and feot-, 
we^ *9 conflict with, the heathen, the brethren 

at prayed, amidst pious wbrks^ processions, lelf-tUorti^ca* ^ 
apd ahm-giviiig, for. the yictot^ of thoie who, Werfe fighting. The 
selected Spiiday for baftie against >he infidejs, as being 
ly.^bn the Rede^er,',hy 'his resuifrection the grave,. 

,hii Vi^l^^oyer death ^pd helT, * When battle against the heathen 
|)l]ie Christian waniort camiS to' their priests, confessed, 
llmir rins,'Vii^ holy sa^aomnt. -‘^h^ were then blessed h“ ' 

Jhepriesft; biriiOp, or abbot, bore the holy cross, wej 

■flmind .the. WbbleSrtb^, showed* tbC sacred''wood to all the warribjL 
^i^;fell on b4 m^tende^ irtp 'tkm to kiss and devoutjjl 

smdie; ptomlsihg'tlikiiW Viefeyy and for^y^ness of their sins with God, if 
^ Chtist, agadusttie 

footman coutd help going jbymlly to'meeii - 
lavl^ whdbpd, p^ wood of that Cmss- v^ch his l|nt 
i|ubmitted to deatbl^rbim? Then Cheknigi^ 


the 
seal) 
was re 
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their war-horses, the squadrons were arruii^ccl, and the Holy Cross 
adorned A‘equenily,t])e first, sometimes the centre corps. The horns and 
trumpets resounded, and the Cliristian heroe.> rushed inspired to tl)C 
fight. While the war-cry of the Miisulnians, Akbar Allah ! (God is great), 
rose iq deep hollow tones, and the intolerable braying of their trumpets 
and the thunder of their drums deafened the hearerS, thfe ('hristian w'ar- 
riors, in their animated attack or courageous defence, were more grate¬ 
fully reminded of the aid of God and Christ by a j)ious and encouraging 
war-cry, appointed by the chiefs, of God wills it, or Christ Jesus, (jr 
Christ conquers, Christ rules, Christ re^ns." 

A pcculiaVity in the nianiiors of these coloniste in the East, was 
their marriage with Greek, Syrian, Arnienian, and even Mnsiil- 
nian wives; these Iasi, however, being previously required to re¬ 
ceive baptism. The children of these marriages were called Pul- 
laiii (Po?//ni«.s); and the picture given of their niuninus b} the 
Cardinal de Vitry, shows that they l^ad learned to unite tlie man¬ 
ners and the vices of the East and the West, They hated tin* 
pilgrims who came from Eiii'ope, whose ardent zeal used to break 
the truces which they had concluded with the Moslems, and then 
leave them exposed to their vengeance. All their desires were con¬ 
fined to the wisli of living peaceably with their infidel neighbours; 
their aid to the pilgrims was therefore cold, and these last always 
accused tbeni, justly or unjustly, of a treacherous communication 
with the enemies, and of selling to them the faithful servants, of 
Christ. 

These marriages with native women eomiiienced early, for 
Baldwin of Edessa, the brother of Godfrey, married the duughtcr 
of an Armenian prince. His example w'as followed by his cousin 
and successor Baldwin du Bourg; and the following anecdote of 
him, related by Mr. Wilkeii, after William of Tyre, is too cha¬ 
racteristic of manners for us to omit it:— 

He once, while he was still Count of Edessa, with an insolent 
levity, took advantage of the Aivcrence of the Orientals for tbe beard, in 
order to get from his wealthy father-in-law aid to a considerable amount, 
at a time when he was in extreme want of money. He came to Meli- 
tene with a numerous train of knights, where he was splendidly received 
and entertained. After a few days, just as the Armenian prince and bis 
Frank son-in-daw were engaged in confidential discourse, Baldwin's 
knights, as had been previously arranged, entered the apartment, and 
one of them, in tbe name of the rest, began thus to speak. * Ydli know. 
Sir Count, how faithfully we have served you this long time, and have 
shrunk from neither toil nor night-watching, hunger nor thirst, cold nor 
heat, to defend your person and your land against all and every of your 
focsj hut it is not less known to you how often wc have to no pur|)ose 
put you in mind of discharging the pay which you owe us. W c are now 
quite weary of our poverty and want. Pay us then our arl*ears, or give 
us the pledge which you promised jus.’ When this bold address had 
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been interpreted to Prince Gabriel, who was alread^veiy much asto¬ 
nished by the unmannerly entrance of such a troop inro bis apartmen^ 
he eagerly demanded of the count what the pledge was which he had 
promised his knights. Baldwin blushed in confusion, and was silent. 
At length one ’of the knights boldly declared that it was the pount s 
beard, which was fb be cut off without mercy if the pay due to them 
was not discharged against a certain day. When Baldwin had con¬ 
firmed this, the Prince Gabriel was quite horrified; he clapped his hands 
together over his head, and severely reproached the count for having 
pledged so pi'ecious an ornament of his visage, with which no man 
could part without great disgrace. Baldwin cpnsoled him with the 
assurance that on his return to Edessa he w'fnild make every effort to re¬ 
lease the pledge, and that he was sure his knigQits wouhl be induced to 
Wave a little patience. But the knights feigning to be in a tremendous 
rage, not only repeated their former threat, but insolently declared that 
they would instantly put their threat in execution if their demands were 
not satisfied on the spot; and Gabriel resolved to pay Baldwin s debt 
sooner than to let such a disgrace come on the husband of his daughter. 
He gave him 30,000 bezants, and then maile him give him his woriT of 
honour never again, in any need, be it ever so great, or to any person 
whatever, to pledge his beard. Baldwin and his knights rode back to 
Edessa with their bags well filled, and laughing at the ridiculous vene¬ 
ration of the Orientals for the beard." 

By the introduction of anecdotes of this kind, the historian will 
seek to relieve the monotonous detail of wars and negotiations 
which necessarily occupy so large a portion of his pages, and to 
■give a character and individuality to his work, ’Mr. Wilken, by a 
judicious use of this principle, has made the portion ol history 
comprised in his second volume biglily interesting, and peculiarly 
valuable as exhibiting a picture of manners and of a state of so¬ 
ciety to which history presents nothing precisely parallel. 

We shall here stop for the present. Our object in this article 
has been to characterise the different historians of the Crusades, 
and to exhibit the true cMuses and thtP spirit of these holy wars. 
When the appearance of Mr. Wilken’s remaining volumes shall 
give us an opportunity of recurring to the subject, we shall 
make it our task to investigate the ir^uence of the Crusades, and 
show what the effects of them may have been on the mind, the 
manners, and the social and political relations of Europe; in 
which iiiquiry we shall take a middle course between those who, 
like Mills, allow them no beneficial influence whatever, and those 
who, like Ileeren and Michaud, arc for ascribing almost every 
thing to them. The Crusades, as we have already stated, were 
an efiFect rather than a cause, and much of what is ascribed to 
. them is to be attributed rather to the source whence they sprang. 
It would be absurd, however, to deny that their influence was 
considerable, and we shall endeavour to estimate accurately what 
was the real extent of it. 
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A^t. Xi.— Emeignement Universel, par J. Jacotot, Chevalier 
de 1 Ordre du Lion Belgique. Langue Maternelle, 3iiie edi¬ 
tion. Louvain: 1827- 8vo. 

2 , - Matf^matiques. Louvain : 1829. 8vo. 

-- Mmique. Louvain: 1829* 8vo. 

4. Journal de I*Emancipation Intelleciuelley destine aux peres de 
famillCf redige par plusieurs disciples de J. Jacotot; et public 
par F. Jacotot, avocat, et H, V. Jacotot, Doct. Med., fils du 
fondateur. Ire Annee (lerCahier au 13nie Caliier). Louvain: 
1829. 8vo. 


J. ConsideratioHi, suf* les resultats importans qiC obticnt en Eel- 
^que le nouveau mode d* Education, invente par M.'Jacotot. 
Par E. Boutin>. Paris: 1829- 8vo. 

E*Enseignement Universel; mis d la portte de tous les peres de 
Jdmille, par un disciple dc J. Jac'otot. Premiere partie; Lec¬ 
ture — Ecriture—Langue Maternelle. Paris: 1829. 8vo. 

7. -- Deuxidme partie; Langues Etrangeres—Lcssiu 

— Peinture — Droit — Danse — Emancipation Intellectuelle. 
Paris: 1829. 8vo. 


- Trot sic me partie; Musique — Mathernatiques — 

'Iheologie — Exercice Militaire — Distoire — Geographie — Ega-' 
lite des Intelligences. Paris: 1829. 8vo. 

9* Enseignement Universel, et Traiie Complet de la Methode 
Jacotot, rend’ue accessible d tous les intelligences, ou Manuel 
pratique el normal, &,c. &c. &c., par M. A. Durietz, &c. &,c. 
Paris: 1829. 8vq. 

10. De la Methode Jacotot, par Joseph Key de Grenoble. 
Paris: 1829. 8vo. 

11. Lettres sur la Methode Jacotot, dife Enseignernenl Universel, 

par M. Ic Due de Levis, Menibre de I’Acadeniic Fraiiqaise. 
Paris : 1830. 8vo. .. 


A SYSTEM of education which boasts the names of** Tiitellcctuul 
lEmancipationand ** Universal Instruction,” which counts nu¬ 
merous adherents, points to its prodigies performed, and, at all 
events, possesses a founder and father who perseveres for many 
years in propagating his doctrines, and appears actuated solely by 
love of his plan and his kind, deserves at least the attention of 
those who propose themselves over the literature of Europe, whe¬ 
ther as judges or intelligencers. 

The system of education invented and established by M* Jacotot 
of Louvain not only lays claim to high pretensions, but these pre¬ 
tensions have been so extensively allowed in the Netherlauds^and 
have excited such a high degree of interest in France, that we feel 
it our duty to make the insular world acquainted with some of its 
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demands upon the attention of all who interest themselves in the 
well-being of mankind. ^ 

Already are schools after the method of Jacotot spread over 
France and thp Netherlands,—already does almost every town and 
province in the north of these countries possess either arT esta¬ 
blishment upon the principle, or one or more instructors. The 
sale of M. Jacotbt’s own publications is immense, and the number 
of explicatory pamphlets in the French language, published in 
France and other places, almost incredible; and yet we believe 
we are the first, or all but the first periodica,! that has broached 
the subject on the neighbouring shores of Great Britain. 

, The favourite tactics of M. Jacotot is t(i‘proceed by the force 
of facts; and, in accordance to this theory, he prefers to convince 
by means of the miracles which he works on the minds of youth. 
The method is slow, but sure,^and we confess that wc might have 
held out against his reasoning, but that against the facts which 
have come within our knowledge, and which, indeed, are within 
the reach of every individual in the north of France and in Bel¬ 
gium, no candid person can long maintain any vigorous resistance. 
The government of the Netherlands, impressed with the value of 
M. Jacotot's system, has made overtures to him to superintend 
its universal adoption in that realm; but the founder, as his dis¬ 
ciples love to call him, seems not to be an accommodating per¬ 
son : he will make no compromise with the old and erroneous 
plans of instruction, and thus refusing to barter a part of his plan 
for the prosperity of the rest, we believe that this negotiation has 
fallen to the ground. Liike other great projects and other systems 
of knowledge, it must work its way by the force of its own beauty 
and utility, and trust to individual efforts for making its characte¬ 
ristic features duly known to the world at large. 

The grievous loss of time in the present system of scholastic 
education has long been acknowledge!!, though but few effects 
have flowed from the conviction. Nevertheless it is true, that 
about one-seventh part of a man*s life (from eight to seventeen)* 
is absolutely sacrificed to an adherence to absurd but venerable 
notions respecting the proper modes of instituting youtii in the 
principles of knowledge. Wc are not fitted for after-life at 
school: vwe learn but little, that little we forget, and the time 
destroyed is irrecoverable. These are truths too well known to 
be enlarged upon : every living man, who can be quoted as hav¬ 
ing truly contributed to the improvement of his fellow-creatures, 
will acknowledge that it was not at school that he gained this 
information. It has become proverbial that all great men give 
themsislves a second education: the meaning of which is, that 
finding but few traces of the first remaining in their minds, and 
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that little of siiiall value, they set to work to make up for the lost 
time. And they who give themselves no second education, arc 
mostly beings who go to tlie grave without any at all. 

Wfe should not so much quarrel with our sclipols* that they teach 
nothing but Latin and Greek, (necessary languages when learning 
was solely directed to scholastic occupations, and monopolized by, 
or rather abandoned to, a particular class as tlieir peculiar craft,) 
provided they taught those languages well, for that would be 
something at least, All the world, however, jenows, that these 
languages, as taught between seven and seventeen, only scirve as 
excuses ioiferukd Imnds and pu/ied ears: they blind the eyes of 
ignorant parents, and afford comfortable livelihoods to silk-stoclt- 
inged upper musters and worsted-stockinged under masters. Were 
they really well taught, they would ^undoubtedly give the student a 
complete command of all that noble, but, as far as knowledge goes, 
confined, library which time has left us of the principal writers of 
Greece and Koine; a man who knows a dead or foreign language 
well can skim a page with the same ease that he runs over a ver¬ 
nacular paragraph, he can not only read it with facility, but be can 
w'Hte and converse in it. If we were to. take, as an example of the 
proficiency given by schools, the very best of the scholars they turn 
out, we should see how very far they are from answering these 
conditions; but take the generality of boys sent home from seven 
or ten years’ study of Latin and Greek, and it will be found that 
they ('an make nothing even of a casual line of Virgil, if it be taken 
from a book beyond the mark of their daily thumbs, and that a 
verse or tw'o from the Epistles or Satires of Horace is an infallible 
stumbling-block. We have been present, and indeed an insigni- 
hcant portion of a large lecture-room, in the first college, in per¬ 
haps the first University of Europe, amidst fifty or sixty of the 
best pupils, selected fronjall the chief schools of the country, and 
we will answer for it, that though each and all had spent the best 
part of their existence in the study of Latin and Greek, owe 
^ear alone after any tolerable (tolerable at this day) plan of teach¬ 
ing, would have sufficed to give any one of them double the 
instruction "he already possessed in Latin or Greek, or both. It 
is a curious mystery in the organization of society tj^at such 
absurd practices should have been so long toleratetl, nay, vene¬ 
rated. To spend the most ductile years in learning those things 
which contribute but in a very slight degree to the future happi¬ 
ness or utility of the individual, is a strange anontaly, supposing 
that the things taught were learnt; but still stranger is it, that 
when the methods used are found to be clumsy, expensive, and 
inefficacious, they should still continue to be applied, and to be 
revered. 
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The system of J acotot is not however simply af^licable to the 
study of languages: its founder maintains its universal applicabi¬ 
lity. The principles of it are as general as the materials of know¬ 
ledge. We conceive that this general extension of the pfan is 
the most original portion of the whole; for we arc far from con¬ 
ceiving'that there is any very great novelty in the more striking 
features of the method of J acotot. The great discovery of the 
founder is in the boldness with which he has applied his princi¬ 
ples, the ingenuity of the details which he haa^ invented for bring¬ 
ing them into play, and the skill with which he has combined 

vast number of scattered hints respecting education and the 
conduct of the human understanding, into one harmonious whole. 
Perhaps this is as much as an inventor ever does: loose facts 
lie about barren and unprot^uctive: he may be said to be the 
discoverer of them who puts them together and makes them 
fructify. All that man can do seems to begin and end in juxta¬ 
position. 

We will endeavour to explain the peculiarities of this system 
as well as it can be explained in a small compass, and without 
the aid of practical examples, in a matter which depends so much 
upon minute practical details. It is not improbable that the 
reader may be surprized at the small air of novelty which the 
plan assumes, the reason of which may be found in the very 
iniuiiteness of the details of which we have spoken; the real no¬ 
velty of the system may perhaps be best tried by the surprizing- 
ness of its results. Of the novelty of them, when we come to 
report them, no doubt will be entertained for a moment. 

First, of tlie application of the system of J acotot to the learn¬ 
ing and mastering of the vernacular tongue. 

M. Jacotot employs neither primers nor grammar: he puts a 
page of Telemachus into the hands df the merest infant. The 
child who is learning to read takes the first w'ord of the book, it is 
pronounced for him, and he repeats it; he is made to divide it 
into syllables, to pronounce the syllables separately, to distinguish 
the letters, and in short, to know the word, to recognise it wher¬ 
ever he sees it,' and immediately to distinguish it hnd all its parts 
from aiw other word. The lesson is learnt—one word is gained; 
and the first word of Telemachus being Calypso, he has also 
learned seven letters of the twenty-four. The next word is not 
commenced upon till the first has been repeated and found to be 
firmly fixed in the memory; in the second word the same process 
is gone through, and the child is desired to distinguish what letters 
are common'to the two words—bis new acquisitions: a third is 
only begun upon when the others are thoroughly possessed: re¬ 
petition is the soul of the method: even in this early stage no 
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ffesli step is taken until the former one is firmly assured, and at 
every moinent tiie child is thrown back upon his lirst acquisitions, 
until reference is as easy and as quick as thought. No restraint 
is* usod in the .lacotol system: his course alone* is fixed: the 
child takes his lesson when he pleases, and finishes it as he likes; 
the first steps are so thoroughly well learnt, or he stops till they 
are, that there is no pain in retracing them, and the steps in ad¬ 
vance are so gradual that there is no pain in taking them. Writ¬ 
ing is similarly taught; and both writing and reading are thought 
such easy tasks in Ihe Jacotot establishments that these accom¬ 
plishments are obtained as it were unconsciously. 'I'liose who 
enter ignorant of them, in fifteen days’ instruction, frequently df 
one hour per day, take their places on the benches with the other 
pupils, just as if they had spent years upon them after the old 
method. The first sixty lines of Teleniachus, when gone over 
af|er this plan, enable the student to read perfectly. This is all 
the explanation we can give, of this important but preliminary 
branch of instruction: the details may be found in many of the 
publications placed at the head of this article. Moreover the 
same principles are applicable as those which will be more de¬ 
veloped in the description of the exercises necessary to attaining 
a full mastery of the native tongue. 

Here, as in reading, the synthetical method is strictly observed: 
grammar is the last thing pointed out to the attention of the 
student. The book—the model-book—is put into the hands of the 
student entire, and he sets to work upon it in such a manner that 
at the end of a period of moderate application he finds himself in 
the possession of words, phrases, style, expression, sentiments, 
notions of every description which he has made his own. Jaco- 
tot’s motto is learn something well, and refer every thing else 
to it.” That which is fqlly and completely stored in the mind 
beconie's a peg upon which other knowledge may not only easily 
be hung, but easily be found when wanted. Jacotot has a 
phrase which has made a sort of war-cry against the system, 
tout est <en foutf^wU’hich, as it stands, is certainly not over and 
above intelligible: we apprehend, however, that the dogma is 
tenable enough. Whatever piece of knowledge is ^attained 
thoroughly may be used as a link or connection with others, so 
that to be really the master of any one thing gives the possessor 
as it were the end of the thread; he may connect every thing else 
w'ith it, and find his way through all the mazes of knowledge. 
Thus, all knowledge is not in one book, but there are at least the 
beginnings of all knowledge in it^ there is something to which 
knowledge of every description may be referred, and the great 
advantage in learning is to have a good starting point—a safe an- 
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chorage. lu putting a model-book into the liand^of the learner, 
as for instance Fenelon’s Telemachus, there are two things to be 
considered, the advantages attendant upon the perfect possession 
of one work, and next the means by which it is to be attained* * 

In language, ev^ry tiling is arbitrary: there is no previous cal¬ 
culation which can show how the phrases of any given language 
will be formed, or, when formed, what is their precise value. This 
being strictly the result of usage, memory is necessarily the faculty 
chiefly called into play. If the memory be well stored with a 
large collection df well-choseii words and phrases applicable to 
almost every circumstance or mode of action, and their meaning 
securely fixed in the mind, the language may be said to be learned, 
if a book of various narrative, written in a copious and elegant 
style, abounding in moral reflections, in observations on the con¬ 
duct of life, on government, oil society in general, and interspersed 
with disquisitions on character, wdiich is moreover distinguished 
for the sagacity and profundity of its remarks,—if such a work as 
this can be found, and means be taken to become fully master of 
it, to have every line, every phrase, every turn of thought imper¬ 
turbably imprinted in the mind, language will not be the only thing 
gained. A free and copious expression will certainly be the first 
thing attained, besides which, we shall have acquired a habit of 
arranging our ideas after the manner of our author, have imbibed 
a great store of knowledge, and a vast fund of the materials of re¬ 
flection. M. Jacotot conceives that l^es Aventures de Telemaquc 
answer this description, and it would certainly be very difficult 
to fix upon another work which so nearly approaches the beau 
ideal. It is an old proverb, that he who reads many books does 
not read much; and it is true, that there is more improvement to 
be had from thoroughly mastering any one work, than in reading 
any number whatever. That which is ^ead is not necessarily re¬ 
tained, and that which is retained is not necessarily reflected upon, 
and digested into nutritive aliment. The complete possession of 
any piece of knowledge whatever is the fruitful generator of other 
knowledge; for it affords the constant point de depart »or in other 
words,* becomes a kernel or nucleus about which all'other facts 
naturally adhere and collect. The complete possession of any 
book, tlit*reforc, must imply the fact of having many thousand of 
these nuclei, all presenting points of contact to other pieces of 
knowledge—constant materials of contrast or comparison—upon 
which the faculty of association of ideas seems to be formed or 
founded. In our Qwn history, and indeed in the experience 
, of some religious sects at {^resent existing, we may perceive the 
effects of confining the attention for a series of years to one book; 
but then that book is the Bible. In the covenanters of Scotland 
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and tlie’vatioik stcls preceding and dining the Cominoiiweaitli, 
and in the Melliodists and other religionists of the present day, we 
may detect the influence of a single book. It supplants all other 
hrabito of language and phrase, it colours all the ideas, it supplies 
perpetual motives to action, and—by stirring the memory—with a 
never-failing spring of eloquence, which it is remarkable that 
M. Jacotot assigns as one of the accomplishments easily attain¬ 
able by his methotl, although we have no doubt he is utterly igno¬ 
rant, as most continental people are, of the history of the reign of 
the Bible in Bnglahd. All the materials of eloquence, phrases, 
tigures, illustrations, ipithorities, all being not only in llie memory, 
but icady at instant call, the orator, urged by a sense of the iili- 
portunce of the cause he advocates, is prepared with all kinds of 
weapons for its defence. In the history of sectarian religion there 
are many curious instances of tife extraordinary perfection to 
v^hich a familiarity with the contents of the Bible has been car¬ 
ried. Examples of individuals who have made themselves perfect 
walking Concordances will occur to the minds of most men who 
have lived in parts of the country where sectarianism prevails. It 
is needless to observe that the sacred character of the Scriptures 
materially aids in operating the effects which we have attributed to 
the (entire mastery and possession of one book; but when due 
allowance is made for the influence derived from this source, 
enough will be left to bear us out to the utmost extent of our 
views. If persons are disposed to make an experiment, it may 
be done in any department of knowledge. Let the young political 
economist take up Smithes Wealth of Nations: let him not desert 
the study of it till every phrase, every paragraph, every doctrine, 
every assertion of fact, every chain of reasoning, is perfectly im¬ 
pressed upon his miud by the methods hereafter to be indicated, 
and producible on the infant, no matter in what order demanded. 
Taking this as his ground-work, the profit derived to him by the 
'force of his own reflection and observation, and by any other 
reading, however miscellaneous, or irregular, will be of that mug- 
iiitud< 3 , of that striking description, that will undoubtedly create 
him a reputation for no small share of knowledge. Reflection, 
jiidgnient, comparison, calculation, and every other process of 
thought, bear no tax of labour when the materials by constant 
attention and exercise may be called into play without effort. We 
would ask metaphysicians to examine into the nature of the labour 
of thought: w'c predict the conclusion, that it will be found to be 
in proportion to the comparative ease or difliculty of bringing up 
and marshalling the materials which are to form the*ground-work 
of that mental operation. 

In the means of attaining to a perfect miistery of the model- 
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book, the system of Jacotot has this merit, that thc^anie principle 
which applies to the whole applies also* to the parts; The principle 
under which the entire book works its effects with relation to all 
other knowledge is, the same that acts between one part pf the 
book and the rest.* The student commences with a very small 
portion, which he masters thoroughly under the practical precepts 
of the founder. The next portion to be acquired is gained with 
continual refereike to that already mastered: all the points of 
contrast and comparison are sought out and applied; so that this 
becomes the first atom which adheres to the*nucleus, and which 
in its turn becomes the nucleus or connecting link of others. 

• The use of the model-book may be considered as the frame¬ 
work of the system of “ Universal Instruction.” The principles 
which apply to the process of acquiring the contents of the model- 
book are the real and vital principles on which kiiowledgc is most 
surely gained, and are not merely applicable to the learning of 
the model-book, but to the acquisition of every species of infor¬ 
mation whatever. They have been exceedingly well analyzed by 
M. Key, of Grenoble. We shall take the order in which he 
arranges them. 

A great and distinctive principle.of the method of Jacotot con¬ 
sists in putting in motion the native intelligence of the pupil, in¬ 
stead of simply exercising his faculties in receiving the directions 
and explanations of the master. The tutor, according to the sys¬ 
tem of Jacotot, communicates nothing, he requires nothing, he 
insists upon npthing: he simply examines, and directs the manner 
in which he is to proceed to learn:—he is a guide, and not a 
master. Thia will be seen when we come to the practical steps. 
The effects arising from the operation of this principle are both 
moral and intellectual in the highest degree. The effect on the 
pupil's mind may easily be comprehended: instead of his being 
overawed and oppressed by dictatorial instruction, which he but 
half understands, and probably does not remember even a third 
of, (but which perhaps he is required to reproduce, and is often 
even punished for not being able to do so, though had he been 
able, it must have been by something only short of • a miracle,) 
the pupil is simply led to the conception and repetition of the 
passage; he knows what he has to do and is confident in his 
own powers: he is master of something at least. That, moreover, 
which wc learn by our own efforts is far better understood and 
retained than that which is imposed upon the mind by another; 
in fact, than that wliich is told us. 

The second principle, according to the division of M. Key, is, 
that Jacotot follows the synthetic method in place of the analytic. 
Instead of beginning with dry abstractions, which are frequently 
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beyond the coi^prehension of the student, and always disagree¬ 
able, an e«^*re object, a complete fact is presented to his mind; 
and it is only wlien he has taken entire possession of the gross 
idea, that he is made to decompose it, to lind out its different parts 
and different bearings. Another principle of th^ system is, that the 
learner proceeds from the known to the unknown. 'J’his may be 
illustrated by saying, that in the common system of teaching there 
is generally very little difference in the pupil's knowledge between 
the lesson he learned last week and the lesson he is to learn next 
week. But by means of a certain and complete*knowledge of the 
portion gone over, the^ pupil is immediately in a condition to seize 
all the analogies that may subsist between it and that which is now 
for the first tiihe presented to his observation. The object in the 
first instance is not to proceed fast, but surely. Every thing de¬ 
pends upon being well grounded^ <b use a phrase of the schoul- 
ma.stcr, though with a very different application. The systematic 
combination of both memory and judgment is another feature of 
the plan; for although it is absolutely imperative upon the pupil 
to learn a part of the work put into the student’s hands impev- 
turbabiy by heart, no method calls for a more constant exercise of 
the judgment—a consequence which may be deduced from the 
operation of all these principles, but more particularly the two 
first. The frequent repetition of the lessons assumes in this sys¬ 
tem the importance of a ])riuciple. It is this which gives' that 
facility to the pupils which has , astonished every person who has 
been a witness of their efforts. The last principle we shall point 
out is the cultivation of the attention to the highest possible pitch. 
This flow's out of the very nature of the exercises; they cannot be 
performed without some attention^ nay, close attention, but for so 
short a time together that the mind applies it without pain; and 
the nevqr-failirig success jjvhich attends the exertion, forms in its 
turn a powerful attraction. The attention is moreover stimulated 
by many ingenious little methods which arc employed in the car¬ 
rying on df the different exercises, and wiiich constantly keep tin; 
pupil on’the alert. 

It may b6 said, and with truth, that none of these principles are 
new; that they have all of them, more or less, been employed in 
other systems of education. But who before Jacotot h*as com¬ 
bined them into a whole ? who has so rigorously exacted their 
just employment, and with so mudi sagacity invented a system 
in which they are all successfully employed in co-operating? 
There may be many musters who have produced good scholars, 
and who follow a more rational method in teaching Greek and 
Latin than is established in most of our Greek schools ; but 
what are these solitary and isolated exertions, compared with the 
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benefits arising from the establishment of a systejlli which, if it be, 
as we tiiink, well founded, must save from absolute destruction 
so much of the life of man, or, serve to anticipate, perhaps by 
ages, the general enlightenment of mankind. It is not Latin and 
Greek that Jacotot teaches; he does not dismiss his students with 
a certain familiarity with living or dead languages, and at the same 
time send them forth to the world, perhaps incapable of writing 
three lines of their vernacular tongue with freedom and correct¬ 
ness. He shows an eusamplc of bestowing a real education upon 
the mind through the medium of the native tongue; by which not 
only are the facuhies highly disciplined, l^ut all that a command 
bf language can give obtained; correctness and ease of expres¬ 
sion, fiuency of speech, and elegance and copiousness of style. 
By the extension only of the same principles, the desired Latin 
and Greek are acquired hi far less time than is ordinarily given 
to them, and the acquisition made with far more completeness. 
The system, how^ever, would be unworthy of its name of “ Univer¬ 
sal,” if its utility was not still more widely extended. 

We will now take up the first and most instructive of Jacotot’s 
own books on his system; it is that entitled Langue MatemeUe. 
It is here that he enters most freely into the practical directions 
for carrying on instruction according to his plan. We have 
slightly sketched the method in which he recommends reading 
and writing to be taught. This takes him to the seventh lesson. 
Of the lessons after this we will put dowm a hasty abridgment, 
in order to give the reader an insight into the working of the 
principles which we have endeavoured to point out as the foun¬ 
dation of the sjwtem. 

First Exercise .—The pupil gets off by rote a part of the first 
book of Telemachus, and continues till he has completed the 
first six books. Every day he repeatg all that he has p;*eviously 
learned, until the length of it renders the repetition impossible; it 
is then gone over twice a week. This incessant repetition is a 
matter of vital importance. ' During the repetition, aticf from time 
to time, the pupil is asked to spell various words, Which are 
always taken from the part he is repeating; if he spells incor¬ 
rectly, he is made to compare his mode with the book. His 
attention is afterwards directed to the signification of the words; 
he is shown that some, such as Calypso and Grotte, are signs of 
things, others of actions or doings, as iCosaient luiparUr—File se 
trouvait malheureuse. In order to ascertain whether the pupil 
has thoroughly learnt the paragraph or book by heart, he must be 
able instant^ oh demand to continue any phrase the master com¬ 
mences. For example, the master, begins o^tt Telemaque fut 
surpris de voir —the pupil goes on —aoec wie apparence de sim-^ 
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p^cite rustique, &c. This exercise is absolutely necessary, and 
must be continued entirely through the book. 

Second Exercise ,—In order to be sure that the pupil’s attention 
is alive, he is asked a variety of questions, such as,—Why could 
not Ctriypso console herself?” On account qf the departure of 
Ulysses.” “ Why did she walk alone?” “ Because she was sad,” 
Sic. 8lc. 

The pupil now begins to define certain words.—such as prin- 
temps; in such exercises it must alw'ays be exacted tliat the defi¬ 
nitions are formed O'om a comparison of passages, and derived 
wholly from the model-book. 

“ Examiner—What ij the meaning of the word printempsf , 

** Pupil.—I observe the word printemps in the following passages : 
Gazom Jleuris, dont un printemps cternely &c. p. 1. 1. 1. Tous les 
fruits que. le printemps promety et que l^automne repand sitr la terrcy 8fc. 
(Repas de Calyp, I, 1.) 11 chantait les jieurs dont le printemps se cou- 

Tome et Ui verdure qm naif sous ses pas. {Thermosirisy b. ii.) &c. &c. 

** Well, says the Examiner, what reflections do these passages cause 
you to make. Ans.—1 see that printemps (spring) is the season of the 
year in which the earth, after being beitumbed by the cold of winter, 
ro-produces its verdure and flowers.” 

This process has the advantage of exciting the attention of the 
pupil, of exercising his memory and his judgment, of habituating 
him to reflection; it teaches him neither to speak nor compose 
without weighing the value of the ideas and phrases which he 
employs. 

Another exercise of great utility is also employed with effect. 
The pupil is accustomed to relate all he retains of his reading in 
his own language. This he is taught to do rapidly, and without 
hesitation. 

Numbers give facility to the practice of these instructions. In 
the iirsti place, boys more readily commit a book to memory, 
when they hear the same thing continually repeated around them. 
Next, repetition is rendered more lively, as well as better carried 
on, when the examiner can suddenly stop a pupil, and fix upon 
some othbr to go on instantly, taking up the broken sentence. 
This practice ensures attention. In the exercise of relating also, 
a boy may be directed to narrate his reading on a large scple, and 
then in a more abridged form, until at length the last pupil may 
be desired to express in a word the bearings of the whole, as in 
sorrow, joy, anger, &c. No questions must be asked, the answer 
to which is not in the book. 

Third Exercise^-—As the pupil proceeds; the questions multi¬ 
ply : every word and phrase ought to be the subject 6f perpetual 
investigation, every new character is’to be compared with former 
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ones, the same with the facts and the groups of facts. The mas** 
ter, by his continual solicitude, stimulates the pu^l without ceas¬ 
ing, and forces him to instruct himself by reflecting on the facts 
of his book, by associating them, by combining them with each 
other, with others in other parts, by asking his reflections, by 
putting them to him again to examine if they are just, if they may 
not be considered unsound, &c. &c. Every remark, expression, 
or quotation of |;he pupil must be verified. He must not be per¬ 
mitted to use phrases, or to give meanings of phrases which he 
cannot justify. 

That which Jacotot calls imitation is one of the most general 
methods of instruction. A subject is given to the pupil, or he 
Chooses one himself: out of his book he selects an analogous 
subject, and in the words of his author sets to w'ork to clothe the 
new topic with expression. As for example, the grief of Pliiloctetes 
may be described in pretty nearly the same words as the sorrow*^ 
of Calypso for the departure of Ulysses. Such necessary changes 
as are to be made exercise the judgment of the pupil. All these 
changes, however, must be made from other parts of the book, 
and must be proved on its authority. The drawing of portraits 
and sketches of characters, after those found in the model-book, 
is another form of instruction. We wish we could enter into the 
details of this exercise; the space required, however, for that pur¬ 
pose compels us to refer to the publications: in particular, to a 
very pretty application of the first paragraph of Telemaciius, 
where the grief of a daughter for the loss of her mother is de¬ 
scribed on the model of the sorrows of Calypso, in Durietz^s 
Traite Complet, by a young pupil at the institution of Mme. 
Dumay, in Paris, p. 46. The Fourth Exercise is that of making 
reflexions on passages or phrases in Telemaciius. This is some¬ 
thing like theme-writing, with this dift’erence, that a poor empty- 
headed boy has not to worry himself Id death for ideas, he does 
not possess. If for instance the reflections are to be made on 
the subject of Telemachus’s combat with the Hon (b. ii.), courage 
being the topic, the memory of the pupil affords him a view of 
numerous phrases of valour which he has only to consider and 
arrange: The production is always put to the question by the 
tutor, and defended or verified by the pupil. 

The Ftfth Exercise is an examination of sentences from Fene- 
lon himself, showing that he himself composes as the pupil is 
wished to compose: that is, with propriety of expression, where 
pery word and phrase is necessary to the meaning, is required 
in its place, and may be justified by its use elsewhere. The 
Sixth Exercise is upon syponymes, and the slight diftereiices be¬ 
tween words of nearly similar signification: for instance, augment 
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ter and 'ajouter. Authorities must be given in every instance. 
The Seventh Ei^ercise is called by Jacotot—the making of 
ductions, or translation. It is similar to imitation, with this dif> 
ference, that imitation means the describing one set of facts on 
the model of another: whereas traduction is generalizing the sub¬ 
ject: for instance, on the iiiodel of the sorrows of Calypso, are 
traduced the “ regrets of an ambitious man.” The examples 
must be sought in the books. 

The Eighth Exercise consists in discovering proper subjects 
for traduction, for there must be an analogy between the facts 
chosen and the subje*ct. For instance —La doufeur de Tekmaque 
dans la tour, may \^e traduced into, L’ambitieux persecute 
par la fortune. We must enumerate the other exercises verj 
briefly. The Ninth is upon synonymical expressions. The 
Tenth, on synonymical thoughts. The Eleventh, to change one 
thought into another. The Twelfth is upon developements of 
thoughts, or in another word, paraphrases. The Fourteenfi, the 
selection of synonymical facts. The Fifteenth, portraits and 
parallels. The Sixteenth, the art of narrating events, and feign¬ 
ing imaginary letters. The Seventeenth, the detailing and 
expounding the relation that may be found between a sentence 
taken at random from any other author and the model-book. Fhe 
Eighteenth is the art of improvising. The Nineteenth, syno- 
iiymical specimens of composition, in which the author’s manner 
ill treating similar subjects is compared with himselt. Ihe 
Twentieth, and last of all, is grammar', the beginning ot all other 
systems, and which, as is justly observed to the pupil of the 
method of Jacotot, is mere play. It is possible that some of 
these exercises may appear difficult to a young learner. Expe¬ 
rience, however, has shown that this is an erroneous supposition. 
It will be perceived, even from a hasty and imperfect enumera¬ 
tion, thjnf the due performitnce of these exercises depends simply 
upon memory and observation; repetition will secure a fruitful 
supply to the first; and the very process reconamended secures 
the second. Nothing is demanded of the pupil in this system 
which he is not in a condition to perform; this is invariably 
secured bef6rehand. 

The principles and method, which apply to the perfect mastery 
of the vernacular tongue, are equally applicable to the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek and other languages, as will be obvious on 
the slightest reflection. The medium of a translation mto the 
native tongue of the student is alone necessary in addition. I he 
original and the translation are studied together until the ineaning 
of each word, or at least each phrase, is ascertained, ^nd then the 
process of repetition and questioning commences. Jacotot does 
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not mention the plan of interlinear translationn, but We see no 
reason why they should not be considered as use^l auxiliaries. 

It w'ould require a space which we cannot at present command^ 
to show the application of the method to all other species of 
instruction, more especially music and drawing; if, hovvoiter, the 
reader will not ta^Le the trouble to work it out himself, which is 
not difficult, he may easily refer to the books. A similar i'(uison 
induces us to withhold the extraordinary examples of proiicieucy 
in a short space of time in the various studies and accomplish¬ 
ments, on the part of numerous pupils of the different establish¬ 
ments conducted'under this system, in France and the Nether¬ 
lands, as we had fully designed. We must take it upon our 
Own authoritjl^ to state that surprizing instances have come within 
our knowledge, and moreover refer to the many facts stated, and 
compositions given in M. Boutrny’s Pamphlet, and in his Letter 
to the Duke de Levis on the firogress of the system. The pamph¬ 
let, containing the letters of this nobleman to M. .facotot ajud 
others on the system, will show an example of one of the acutest 
and ablest opponents of M. Jacotot’s doctrine at length subsiding 
into the conviction of its merits, as at least greatly abridging the 
time devoted to scholastic instruction. We have said notiiiug on 
the main subject of the Due de Levis’ letters. M. Jacotot’s 
dogma respects the equality of human intelligence; but though 
the founder has, with an eccentricity from which he is far from 
being divested, placed this in the very front of his system, and has 
even maintained it as a corfier stone, we hold it to be utterly un¬ 
connected with, and uninfluential over it. It is, moreover, a ques¬ 
tion of great difficulty, and if solved at all, the result would most 
probably differ materially from the doctrine of the Jacototiaiis. 


Abt. XII. — De rEmpire Grec et du Jeune Napoleon. 8vo. 

Paris: 1830. ' 

We have placed the title of the above Pamphlet at the head of 
diis article, not because we intend seriously to discuss the merits 
of the extraordinary proposition which it contains, of creating a’ 
Greek empire for the young Napoleon, but because it affords us an 
opportunity of adding some explanations and remarks to the 
article in our last Number on the subject of “ the Greek Revolii'^' 
tion and European Diplomacy.” Indeed, we have never heard 
of the administrative ^talents of the young Napoleon, and can con-- 
ceive no other reason why he should be proposed for the king of 
Greece, except that he is no longer as formerly king of Home. If 
it w'ere absolutely necessary to provide for him a classical empire 
some where or other, this reasoning might have its weight, but our 
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author does noUattempt to prove such necessity; and this nominee 
of the Pari.s liberals, who from his situation and connections must 
likewise be the pupil of Pnnee Metteniich, would be the very 
last paaeoii whom we would select to till the ne>}iy>erected throne. 
During the progress of the French revolutionary armies in Italy, 
his father received a letter, from the bey, or chief of Maina; 
(who had heard in his mountain recesses the caimpii of Marengo,) 
asking assistance from the victorious general to break the Turkish 
yoke, and offering admission into his ports for Prench vessels: 
Bonaparte replied to the chief of the free people of Maina ” 
as to a descendant of |he ancient Spartans, and professed a desire 
of cultivating the new alliance; but he never, so far as we have 
heard, carried this republican comedy further, and certainly never 
acquired over these “ Spartans” an;j| rights which he could trans¬ 
mit to his son. Even, however, though some obsolete claim of 
the kind might be set up in favour of young Napoleon, the mag¬ 
nificent imaginatibii.of his present advocate would reject it. The 
Greek empire, which he dreams of constructing for the young 
prince, is not limited to the territory of the free,” (or rather free¬ 
booter,) l^aconians,” or to the Morea, continental Greece, and 
the Greek islands, but embraces the whole of Turkey in Europe 
and all Asia Minor, giving him the throne of Constantinople, 
with the numerous western nations still subject to its sway. Such 
a project is not titled for the present time. It comes twenty years 
too late or too earlv ; and can only suit the era of a conqueror, 

' who can make nations defile,before him like disciplined battalions 
at a review —viclec longo ordine gentes. 

In the article on the Greek Question in our last N umber, we 
thought it our imperious duty to lay before the British and Euro¬ 
pean public a connected view of the events of the Greek revolu¬ 
tion, and, of the diploinatic*proceedings of the contracting parties 
= to the treaty of London, in as great detail as our very confined 
limits would admit.* In so doing we scrupulously adhered to the 
statement of facts of which we bad official or authentic evidence, 
and carefully abstained from every extraneous remark which could 
offend the fetliiigs or injure the character of those wliose conduct 
came under our notice. Resolved to be strictly just and Jmpar- 
. tial, we allowed no consideration of country or of faction to bias 
ou/judgment, and detailed a course of negotiation (parts of 
‘‘ which had hitherto remained generally unknown) without any 
reference to the result of dur stotment on those whose policy it 

described or disclosed. ^ . m * • * 

The reward of our intrepid honestjr lias been more flattering to 

our pride, and more satisfactory to our cause—the cause of guth— 
than we could have anticipated. Every leading journal of Europe 
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—English, French, and German—has alluded t<^ or qiioted our 
statements.* A new and higher degree of interest has been 
attracted to the subject, by more intelligible reasoning and more 
correct information than the public had hitherto possessed j and 
we hope that it will be thought no presumption to add our belief, 
that our efforts have not even been without their influence on the 
result of the negotiations which are now so happily concluded, by 
having shown to ministers and statesmen that their movements 
were watched and their proceedings recorded, that they were 
amenable to public opinion for what was done at their private 
conferences, and*that they could not dispose of the destinies of a 
celebrated people with closed doors, as a select vestry disposes of 
a parish job. 

But, though essentially correct in all our statements, we find 
that from the necessary breviVy and indistinct development of that 
part of our narrative which related to the naval and diplomqjdc 
proceedings of Admiral Codringtoii in execution of the treaty of 
the 6th of July, some unintentional mistakes have been commit^ 
ted, of which we are happy to avail ourselves of the gallant com¬ 
mander’s own correction. As his name was necessarily mentioned 
in the article, connected with very arduous undertakings and deli¬ 
cate negotiations, we ordered our publishers to send him a copy 
of the Review, in consequence of which we received the following 
letter 

Eaton Square, 3d January ^ J S30. • 

** Sin,—In returning my best thanks for the Foreign Quarterly Review 
which you were good enough to send me, on account of its containing 
an article in which you justly concluded I should feel much interest,— 
it is due to myself, whilst avowing that the perusal of the article in ques¬ 
tion has given me very great satisfaction, that 1 should point out some 
errors relative to the share which I had in the measures referred to. 

It would appear by the terms in whicK you mention (p. 2!13) my re¬ 
ceiving the instructions on the 10th August, 1827, that I had then 
power to act on them ; whereas the fact is, that'I was not empowered . 
to carry those instructions into execution until the 7th September, when 
I received further instructions to that effect from Mr. Stratford Canning, 
whilst waiting for them off Hydra with' the English squadron only, 

** Further on, in the same page, you state that the Protocol of the 4th 
of September ' warranted the allied fleet in stopping hostile coast expe¬ 
ditions from one port to another.* The Protocol of the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber did not give this power: the question only .arose on the Ifltb dF\ 

* Such of the' readers of this article «i have perused the report of the debate in the 
House of Peers, oti Friday the 12tb iosti, must have observed that Lord Holland drew 
tlie whole of his reasoning, and aft; flte materiel statements of his speech, from our 
pages. Wc say this witii no desire to detract from the merits of his very clever, dex><^' 
terous and spirited addtess—but we think that he might have alluded to the source of 
his iuforiaation. 
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September^ wheix I mentioned to the government the deficiency of my 
instructions on thre point j adding, that I was disposed to consider it in 
accordance with the Tieiaty of London that 1 should prevent all such 
hostile m ovements. That power was consequently given *in the instruc¬ 
tions from England of. the 16th of October, 1827;* but not being re¬ 
ceived by me until the 8th of November, at Malta, it was not until then 
that 1 received any ofiScial sanction of the responsibility 1 had taken 
upon myself, of forcibly driving Ibrahim and his fleet a^vay from Patras. 
The Protocol of the 4th oTSeptember did, however, as you state, give us 
the power of guaranteeing the retirement of any par( of the Ottoman 
force from Greece j and this also was in answer to a question put by me 
to Mr. S. Canning on the llth of August, 1827. 

In page 295 you say,—* On receiving the latter instructions, the* 
Ei^Ush and French admirals (pievious to the arrival of the K\issiaii 
squadron) sent notice to the Ottoman admiral in Navarin, that they had 
been ordered to prevent any hostile movement,' &c. I arrived off' Nava¬ 
rin on the 1 Itb of September, with the English squadron only. On the 
19tl) of September 1 was led by certain indications in the Ottoman fleet, 
to address a letter to the officer commanding it^ informing him of the 
treaty,—of my being directed to prevent any hostile movement against 
Greece,—and of my determination to enforce it to the utmost. Admiral 
de Rigny, with the French squadron, did not arrive until the 22d of Sep¬ 
tember, when a joint letter, in French, repeating What I bad before said, 
was again delivered to Ibrahim Pacha. Now, as 1 did not receive the 
Protocol of the 4th of September until the 23d of that month, you will 
see that step arose solely from the tieaty and the first instructions of the 
J2tb of July, 1827. 

At the bottom of the same page you should have added the Dart¬ 
mouth frigate, and said threes instead of * only two smaller vesseis.’ 

In page 297 the important fact is omitted, that before deciding to 
enter Navarin, a warning letter, signed by the three admirals was taken 
in by Colonel Cradock, but was brought back again unopened in conse¬ 
quence of Ibrahim’s dragoman persisting in a declaration that nobody 
knew wher^ he was to be foun^^* 

** As you mention iu the same page, 'eluding the admirals,’ it is right 
again to remark, that t^e power to act was not received by me until the 
7th of September, when off Egina; and the Ottoman fleet reached Na¬ 
varin on that same day. 

" Ii^page 303, it is stated Chat the Treaty of Alexandria was found to 
be * a piece of useless paper.’ It was by no means useless. Ibrahim and 
his army evacuated the Morea peaceably, without a battle, under that 
treaty, and at ttfe expense of the Pasha of Egypt. The march of the 
French army was actually stopped,, in consequence of Ibrahim’s declaring 
^'ht he would not fulfil the provisions of that treaty if they advanced. 
Thp fortresses only capitulated to the El^Qch army; and they were not 
even summoned until Ibrahim had sailed, for Egypt, and thus left the 
troops at liberty to act. On this point'1 would refer you *10 Marshal 
Maison’s despatch from Navarin, of the 11 th of October, 1828. And 
although there are some minor points which it might otherwise have 

X X 2 
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been ssatih^ictory to me to have touched upon, I,will.no longer occupy 
your time by dwelling hpon matter which merely covicerns myself per> 
sonally. In conclusion, therefore, 1 will only again assure you of the 
great gratification 1 have had in the perusal of the article to which you 
have called my.attention. 1 remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Edw. Codriijoton.” 

** Tu the Editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review.” 

We have inserted the above communication with the utmost 
pleasure, and shall leave the gallant adinir&l in uncontes*ed pos¬ 
session of all the benefit which he can derive from it. As our 
-narrative of his important proceedings, and our estimate of his 
professional conduct, were written in no spirit of hostility to his 
merits or his fame, we shall be glad if his own explanations can 
do him more justice than we have been able to do him, though 
they cannot do him more than vye wished and intended. We shall 
even go farther, and though subject to his animadversions onliiir 
own errors, shall relieve him, on the best authoiily, from a ca- 
lunii)ious insinuation in the November number of the Quarterly 
RevieWy that in fighting the battle of Navariri he was the dupe 
of Admiral Heydeii, who even drew up the plan of the attack.* 
The fact adduced in .support of this statement, as well as the 
malignity wdth whicli it is tinged, sufficiently indicates the source 
whence it proceeds. The infliction of an injury must be often 
justified by the invention or propagation of a falsehood, and be¬ 
cause the gallant admiral has hitherto been denied the reward of 
his gallant exploits at a certain board, he must therefore he made 
to surtcr the additional penalty of defamation also. 'J'lie reason 
why the’ plan of the buttle was drawn on a French chart of the 
bay of Nuvarin, was—not that the Russian or the French admiral 
sketched the plauy but simply, because the British admiral found 
that the chart with which Admiral dc Rigny was prov'^led was a 
more accurate and complete one than that which he himself 
possessed. ' 

Having thus found an opportunity of giving the only explana¬ 
tion which our duty called upon us to make respeptihg tlyj con¬ 
duct of our squadron at a most interesting period, we might here 
stop;—but to those who have already paid attentioi^to the subject, 
probably a few further observations on the events which have 
occurred since the publication of our last article, may neither 
appear displaced nor unwelcome. . 

The treaty of Adrianople; as we formerly mentioned, was the 


* “ 1 hat impolitic attack, (o give it no harsher name, on the Turkish fleet in Nava- 
rin, planned, M it vHndd now seem, by a Rtwian admiral, ami for Rtsssiast eiyeets,'* &c.— 
Quarterly Review, No. 83, p. 401. 
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first act^hat decided the fate and the freedom of Greece. No 
negotiations suc]^eed, or ever have succeeded, with the Turks, ex¬ 
cept those which are tlic consequences of a defeat^ and as the 
triumph of Navarin (which, if properly followed'up, would have 
libera^^Greece two years ago) was prououncad an untoward 
event” by the conquerors^ it w’as necessary that the Russians, by 
an. •unequivocal and unrepenied success, should be able to nego¬ 
tiate with the flaming image of victory placed in the hall of con¬ 
ference. The sultan capitulated for the evacuation of Greece, as 
he did for the demolition of the fortresses on the*Danube, but he 
would not treat for either except at the point of the sword. This 
result had so completely falsified the calculations and defeated th^ 
hopes of those who relied upon the reasonableness of the Porte 
and the powers of diplomacy; it appeared such bitter irony on all 
previous attempts to obtain concessions by the eloquence of em¬ 
bassies, the child’s-play exchanges of trinkets and shawls, or the 
mtfrnmcry of court ceremonies, and introductions, that ‘the tenth 
article of the treaty which declared the consent of the Turl^ish 
govermnent to the stipulations of the treaty of London, was almost 
as olfensive to two of the contracting' parties to that treaty as the 
seventh, which made ** our ancient ally” a hiere vassal of the G/ar. 
These two immediately represented to the master of the armed 
negotiator at Adrianople that the execution of the treaty' of 
Loudon w'as not the separate affair of Russia alone, but was to 
be a joint concern of the three allies; and after some diplomatic 
pouting at the arrogance of the autocrat, it was agreed that the 
conferences on this point should be transferred to London, and 
that the Sublime Porte should wof, in terms of the article referred 
to, be authorized of required to appoint plenijjotentiaries for its 
settlement. 

I. The obstinacy of the Sultan in lending a deaf ear to the diplo¬ 
matic in^ances of the English and French cabinets even at the 
eleventh hour of his fate, and in exposing their siinplicity to the 
ridicule of Eurojie, iiad not only released them from all obligation 
to consult his wishes, but had produced against him in their minds 
a sort of irritation, which disposed them to go farther than they at 
first intended, or than they were likely to have been led by any 
regard to the principles of an enlightened policy. Till thtft time 
the absolute independence of the new Greek state had scarcely 
entered into the range of their calculations, though pressed upon 
them by every respectable publication in Europe, and by every.re- 
gard to" the stability of their oyim wprk, or the credit of their own 
interference. They seen\ed even to view the word independence 
with the same horror wliich is expressed against it by the author 
of a history of the independent faction who overturned tfae^church 
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and the monarchy of England in the time of the Stuarts;'and who, 
to a question ,sit independentia? thus answe^, ** est genusge- 
neralissimwn omnium erron/m, heresinmf blasphemiarum et schis- 
mcttum.** This 'error, heresy, blasphemy and schism against the faith 
of Mussulman sUprertiacy over a Christian state, was de(^red in 
the Protocol of the 2d of March,—^the last allied resolution sub¬ 
mitted to tlie sIIItan,-<^which enacted the continuance of tribute- 
money and feudal suzerainete, converting the government of 
Greece into a new and modified species of hospodarship. 

But when the'^Sultan had refused these favourable terms, when 
the sect of the independents’* had been strengthened by public 
/liscussion, and when a Russian general had given a throne to 
dispose of, the ideas of our diplomatists underwent a cliange. 
The new French premier^ who had been so complaisant to the 
English Government while ambassador in Loudon', feeling rtow, 
when at the head of -French affairs, the responsibility imposed 
upon him’ by the'co-operatiou of his predecessors with Russia in 
Greek affairs—seeing that the French nation would require at his 
hands an explanation of what had been ^ie fruits of the French 
expedition to the'Morea—^whether great expenses had been in¬ 
curred in a military armament, and considerable subsidies expended 
on a provisional Greek Government, that a Hospodarship might 
be ultimately established at Athens, when it had been abolished 
in the provinces beyond the Danube;— the new French premier, 
we say, observing the new turn of affairs, and ap^vehending a 
day of reckoning, agreed at once with the English Cabinet to 
adopt the long*resisted heresy of Greek independence. Accord¬ 
ingly the Duke de Laval-Montmorency, coming from the Court 
of Vienna tp Lon'don, brought with him positive instructions to 
treat only on that basis. As the English Government had come 
to the same conclusion, and the Porte w'as not consulted, this 
point, of course, encountered no resfstance. Indeed, ’had there 
been any other termination to the affair, we might with Justice 
have suspected that the high contracting parties who engaged in 
this modem crusade had, like the swarm of Peter the Hermit, 
adopted as their leaders a goose and a goat, * . . 

II. The subject of the boundaries to be allotted to the new 
state e'ncountered greater difBculties. The protocol of April 22 
had determined its limits on the North by a line drawn across 
the mountains, ^om the Gulf of Volo to that of Arta or Ambra- 
cia. This limitation, besides being only provisional, and there¬ 
fore subject to future revision, proceeded on the supposition that 
the Turkish tribute and feudal superiority were to make parts of 


See Gibl)on 
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ihe final arrangement. As the latter had been abolished, die 
I orte claiined| a compensation for the loss in a slice from the • 
larger boundary. After a good deal of discussion at the confe¬ 
rences, with maps, charts, plans, and compasses.before them— 
after ^amiuing the course of this mountain aud that river—after 
reading the reports of the ambassadors who inquired into the 
matter at Poros—after trying to ascertain how many Turkish 
souls inhabited this town or that village, and how many Greek 
robbers or shepherds were posted in this valley or that mountain 
fastness,—the arbiters of the Greek destinies-rthe political geo- - 
meters or land surveyors of the Greek state, decided that the 
limits of the new sovereignty should be restricted, and that it wqp ’ 
entitled to have no portion of Thessaly or Acarnania. Instead, 
therefore, of passing across the mountains between the Gulfs of 
Volo and Arta, the new line of demarcation is to commence on 
the North-East, at the Gulf of Zeitun, and to proceed North- 
West till it reaches the Vrachori, on the course of the Achelous 
or Aspropotamos, and to follow the vale of that river till it falls 
into the sea North of tlie Gulf of Patras, near Cape Skropha, to 
the West of Missolonghi. It thus leaves in possession of the 
Turks the province of Acarnania, a great district of level and fer¬ 
tile laud on the West—the town of Vonizza and an extensive tract 
of level territory opposite Santa Maura or Leucadia, Ithaca, and 
Cephalonia.* 

When we first heard of the intended restriction, we suspected 
that the island of Negropont, or Euboea, was to be the sacrifice 
ofibred for the independence of the rest of Greece. In a memo¬ 
rial presented by Prince Polignac to the conferences at London 
on this subject, his Excellency stated, as reasons why it should 
remain in possession of its Turkish masters, '** that though it had 
risen in 1821, the insurrection had been entirely extinguished in 
1824; that the whole islaitd now obeys the sway of the Sultan, 
and that its Turkish population bears a greater proportion to its 
Greek than is to be found on the Continent, the Ottomans being 
in Euboea as one to six, and in Roumelia as only one to ten.” 
This no dopbt is an argument of considerable force^ while the 
allies profess to make no conquest for their Greek friends, and 
only to guarantee the conquests which they themselves have made 
—but on the other hand, if their interference is to be of any value, 
it should enable them to obtain a boundary by which the Greeks 
may be able to* protect themselves. Now the possession of the 
island in question is indispensable to the security of Greece. 

* For a description of the district thus left out of the Greek state between the Am- 
bracian Gulf and the mouth of the Aspropotamos, see Strabo, book x. chap. i. 
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Without it the coasts'of Attica anti Boeotia could have no line of 
defence, as the communications between the diiFej|ent sides of the 
Euripus are so easy, that the possessors of the one coast would 
be perpetually liable to annoyance from the masters of the other. 
Oriental Greece ^r. the eastern coasts of Attica and Bxjeotia) 
would thus see its navigation ihterrupted, and its direct inter¬ 
course with the islands and the other parts of the Continent by sea 
entirely cut oif.*- It might appear pedantic to refer to ancient 
. authority on such a plain subject, were it: not desirable to show 
that the necessity.has always been felt of preserving the possf'ssion 
of these two coasts in the hands of the same people. The Clas¬ 
cal reader will find the fact acknowledged in the third oration of 
Demosthenes against Philip, where the dangerous encroachments 
of that conqueror on Greek independence are measured by his 
subjugation of Eubcea, ai S’dv Eo/So/a woAsij, ok Tygavvevrai, 
Kct) TuoTot ev wjVctf 7rX)]<riov 0i]^cov kuI A^yjvduv. The Turks were so 
sensible of the necessity of a conamon 'rule for llie island of Negfo- 
porit and the opposite continental districts, that they joined them 
under the same Pashalio. Though, therefore, we have not yet 
heard of the evacuation of Eubcea, we have now no doubt that 
the infidels must soon, leave that island to the new state. The 
Greek territory thus rescued from Oriental despotism, though cur¬ 
tailed of districts with which its security required its union— 
though no longer possessed of any portion of Thessaly on the 
east, and though on the west it ceases to behold the Achelous 
winding his course to the sea through a fertile valley, exclusively 
its own—though, as of old, after his fabled defeat by Alcides, this 
river divinity is stript of one of his horns, and obliged to hide his 
mutilated front from the barbarians on his baiiksf—though thus, 
wc say, a needless and impolitic concession has been made to the 
Grand Sultan for his obstinate resistance to the question of Greek 
independence—still we feel happy thfh:, in the' first instance, so 
mncM has been gained—that the almost sacred ground of Ther¬ 
mopylae and* the tomb of Leonidas—that Athens and the Parthc- 
•non—-the ruins of Missolonghi and the grave of Mark Botzaris— 


♦ Pliny thus accurately describes the position of Euboea and its relation to Eastern 
* Greece “ Eubtea et ipsa avulsa BccoUes, tam modico interiluente Euripo ut pontc 
jungatur, a meridie promonUjriis duobus, Geresto ad Atticam vergente et ad Helles- 
pODtum Caphateo insignis, a septentrione Cseneo nusquam latitndineiu ultra 40 millia 
passoum extendit, nusquam intra 20 millia contrahit: .sed in longitudinem imivcrs® 
BmotifP, ab Attica 1 hessaliiitn usque prmtenta iii 110 niillia passuuni circuitcr vero 
treceiitii sesacinth quinque.” 

t Vttitus Achelous agresles 

Et larcTum ntenu niediis caput abdidit,undis. 

See, the cqmbat beautifully described in the l>egii)niiig of the niiilli book of ilie Me- 
tsimor|)hu9eSf 
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the most, glorious monuments of modern Greek valour and patri¬ 
otism—are still to be included in Greece., 

Till very lately we were threatened with a differeift result. Till 
the Russians passed the Balkan, some of the parties to the Treaty 
of LtffAlon would have been satisfied with the liberation of the 
Morea; and, had the calumniated President of Greece consented 
to recall the national forces last summer . within the isthmus of 
Corinth, at the command of our Consul-Gener.al, they probably 
never would have again passed it,- except to engage in new com¬ 
bats with their old niasters. The new commonwealth would thus 
have been inadequate in extent, and unfitted by natural frontier, 
for any purpose of security, of defence, or of national improve¬ 
ment. A great body of the most active part of the race woulTl' 
have been torn from their homes,—hunted within the Morea like 
wild beasts,—or driven to the mountains to continue their preda¬ 
tory warfare on their everlasting oppressors. The allies would 
thus have seen as the fruits of ail their interference and remon¬ 
strances—of all their threats and demonstrations—of their expe¬ 
ditions to the, Morea and their missions to tlie Porte—of the 
battle of Navarin and the treaty of Alexandria, the assassination or 
expulsion of two hundred thousand of the helpless and unarmed 
countrymen of Pericles and Epaniinondas, by the supporters of 
twenty thousand armed barbarians. A Greek state would have 
been formed without Athens, the ** eye of Greece,” for more 
than half a century the head of Greece, and not only of Greece, 
but of civilized mankind—the only city of Greece, where elo¬ 
quence was studied—rthe seat of arts and letters—the omnium 
docirinarum iiiveiitrkis Atheiitc —the birth-place of those philo- 
sopliers, orators, and artists, whose taste has refined and.vvliose ge¬ 
nius has delighted the world. Had such an offence against public 
opinion and classical recollections been perpetrated,—had it been 
decidcc?>by the allies that •Athens was no longer to.be considered 
in Greece—that Greece itself was to be omitted in the forniatiun 
of a Greek state,* ^'e could only have exclaimed, with bitter regret 
and overwhelming shame, in the language of one of the earlier 
travellers, who visited it on the revival of learning: " fnii ffuon- 
dam Gracia: fnenint Athena; nunc neque in Gracia Athena, 
neque in ipsa Uiyecia, Gracia • 

But the classic land,—now, and we trust for ever, rescued from 
the barbarism of the Turks,—though more limited than we could 
have wished, is sufficient to compose a respectable state, and 
comprises nearly all the territory which properly could be‘called 
Greece. No doubt has for a long time existed respecting the 
final liberation of the Peloponnesus, with its five cfilebraied pro¬ 
vinces, Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, Sparta, Messenia. Oh the con- 
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tinent north of the Isthmus, the new state can 'boast of Attica, 
. Boeotia, Phbcis, Locris, and a great part of ^tol^. To the east 
it has the long island of Euboea, divided from Eastern Greece by 
a narrow strait, and covering the whole of its coast from Cape 
Sunium^to the cqndnes of Thessaly. In looking towdfhs the 
south-east, at no great distance from its shores, we find likewise 
guaranteed to the Greek comtnonwealth, the celebrated cluster of 
the Cyclades, 

“ Which like to rich and various gems inlay 
nie j;madorned bosom of the deep"-^ 

and to which the new government, like thefr ancient-fabled Pro¬ 
tector, will ** give leave,” without,any fear'of a plundering visit 
from the capitan pasha— 

-— ** to wear their sapphire crowns 

And wield their little tridents/'* 

This limitation of the Greek state excludes the great island pf 
Candia, or Crete, together with the important and celebrated 
islands on the coast of Asia Minor, of Chios, Samos, and Uliodes. 
On the policy or impolicy of this arrangement we shall not at 
present enlarge. We may only remark by the way, that where 
the population is chiefly Greek, and where the insurrection had 
taken such deep root as only to be extirpated after years of 
struggle, or suppressed by a repetition of massacres, it would 
seem to us that the same powers which liberated continental 
Greece might have interposed to save the Greeks of the islands, 
without any extension of the principle of interference, or any 
hazard of additional warfare. In respect to the island of Candia, 
we fully agree with those who have argued for the policy and ex- 
pei^iency of annexing it to the new Greek state. It is not more 
than sixty English miles from the south-eastern promontory of 
the Morea, nor so much as fifty from ^the island of Cyt^era, on 
the coast of that Peninsula. Its chief population is Greek. It 
was the last possession added, in those seas, to fbc barbarous em¬ 
pire of the Porte. In the hands of an enemy to the Greek com¬ 
monwealth, it W'ould furnish, both from its proximity and resources, 
abundant means of annoyance and even of danger. It is now in 
a state of insurrection, and being thus for many years lost to the 
Turkish'empire for all purposes of revenue, while it is useless 
for every object of strength or defence, its final separation could 
not be seyerely felt, amid the humiliations to which ** our ancient 
ally” has recently been subjected. Nor are its attempts to shake 
oil' the Tufk of a recent date,t or owing to foreign excitement, 
as has been ignorantly pretended. The insurrection began in 

. * Comus. f' See Histoire de la Revolution Grecqnc, par Alexandre Suutzo. 
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Candia •in the spring of 1821, not many weeks after it had 
broken out in Continental Greece, and some of the most brilliant* 
displays of patriotic valour were exhibited by its Greek inhabitants 
to recover from the barbarians the kingdom of A^tinos. I'he in- 
surreciloii was subsequently repressed, but w^s never completely 
subdued. It required only the sight of a Greek dag, or the 
landing of a few Greeks on the eqast, to recommence with double 
violence. It is no doubt true- that some of the .subsidies granted 
by France and Jiussia have been employed to kindle opposition 
or to maintain resistance in Candia; but this so far from 
proving that the insurgents ought now to be abandoned to their 
fate, furnishes us aD additional reason why they should obtain 
their final independence, along with their countrymen of the Con* 
tinent. Is the money of the allies to be employed in provoking 
the Greeks to rebellion, in order that the Porte may iind a justiti- 
cation for the exercise of vengeance? It is no answer to this 
reasoning to say that the insurrection has not triumphed in Can* 
dia, and that the allies are not bound by their London league to 
‘ make conquests for the Greeks, or to expel their Turkish rnast 
ters by arms. What have they done in the Morea? What must 
they do at Athens, and in Negropont, before their work is com¬ 
pleted? Was not the French expedition something more than 
an effort of peaceful mediation, and cannot the same influence 
which frees Euboea liberate 'Candia? But after all, wc must 
allow that the necessity of joining this island to the new'common¬ 
wealth is not so urgent as with respect to Negropont, while the loss 
would be more severely felt by the Turks,, and the compensation 
to be given by the Greeks for Turkish property would be more 
didicult and oppressive. 

It would be of considerable interest to ascertain exactly the 
amount of population in the liberated provinces, in order to esti¬ 
mate tlfe extent of their Resources, their capabilities of defence, 
and their prospects of improvement. That amount has been 
variously stated by persons pretending to information on the sub¬ 
ject, but would seem in general to have been very much ex¬ 
aggerated.. It does not on a large calculation reach nearly a 
million. That of the.Peloponnesus has been computed, by 
different authors, at 248,000.* at 400,000,t at (i00,000,t .and at 
710,000.§ Soutzo, the historian of the Greek revolution, makes 
the population of the Morea in 1821 amount to460,(XX), divided 
into tweiity-four cantons, and spread over 905 villages; the, 
Turkish population being about 50,000, North of the isthmus 


* Pouqucvillc, 

f Mf. llaniphrrys, Aud some other English travellers. 


f Raybaud. 

$ M. Uassel. 
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of Corinth, the Greek population of the provinces w'hich took 
.part in the revolt has been computed varioiislv, at 400,000, 
at 200,000, and pt 180,000. The last is the estimate of Count 
Guilleininot, t|ie French ambassador at the Porte, communi¬ 
cated in a memor^l on the limits of Greece, submittetPfo the 
allied courts, and formed of course after a considerable extent 
-of inquiry, and on several sets of data. The numbef of inha¬ 
bitants in the Cyclades, and all the islands which declared for 
independence, with the exception of Caiidia, never exceeded 
200,000. Probaljly the most correct estimate of tlie popuFlion 
proposed to be included in the new Greek repiiblic, with the 
boundary of Arta and Volo, would not*exceed 700,000 or 
85o,000.* The Morea, which has borne the principal brunt 
of the struggle, was divided into about twenty cantons, c6ntaining 
more than a thousand villages.. The islands of Hydra, Spez^ia, 
and Ipsara, which supplied the greater part of the naval force of 
Greece, had not at the commencement of the struggle, fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Such an amount of population, liowever, 
though it may fall short of the exaggerated statements in circulation 
at dmerent periods of the contest, must be allowed to afford no 
inconsiderable basis for a great*structure of prosperity, fame, and 
dominion, when we reflect on the impression created in the world 
by- Genoa, Venice, and Florence, in modern times, and by Athens 
herself, with her thirty oy forty thousand citizens, at the period of 
her greatest glpry. But be this as' it may,* and however high the 
future destinies of this once celebrated people may rise, their 
present extent of territory does not exceed that the IJighlands 
and Islands of Scotland; their amount of population does not 
reach that of the West Riding of Yorkshire; the whole trade of 
their nation is exceeded by that of Hull; and the whole revenue 
levied on their preseilt exhausted resources does not equal the 
taxes paid by a couple of London ported brew'ers. * 

III. After the allied courts had decided on the limits of the 
Gr^ek stdte, and declared its independence of' the Turks, their 
next subject of deliberation was the nature of its government and 
the selection of its- sovereign. In their former protocols they had 
, laid down two important resolutions on this subject—that the 
government should be as near a monarchy as possible, and that 
the sovereignty should be hereditary in the family of a Christian 
prince, unconnected, by blood with the reigning houses of the 

* CoJ. Stanhope $ajs»in a letter dated from Missolongiii, Jan. 3, 18s*4, “ Mavro- 
^ori^to lately informed me that the poll-tax of one piastre had been levied last year. 
Frbirti it the goveitinient had ascertained that the whole population now under llieir 
^utroul, including the island», amounted to about two millions of sOuls.” flow guU 
JiWe the crafty Greek must have suppond the blunt English soldier to be! 
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'contracfiug parties. This latter ** self-denying ordinance” saved 
them from m^ny suspicions of partiality, and annihilated the* 
separate interests which might have led to misutiderstandiiigs. A 
comjaj'e of ministers possessed the disposal of a crown, and had 
to' set about king-making. Different candidates crossed their 
hflill of conference, and disappeared like the enchanted procession 
of Macbeth. Prince Paul, the brother of the King of Wirtem- 
berg, and a prince of the family of Baden, both bf them connected 
by blood or by adinity with the Emperor of Russia, thought them¬ 
selves fit for reignilig over the Greeks, and preferred their claims. 
But the imperial elector, to save himself the trouble of deciding 
between such contiidting interests or pretensions, surrendered his 
white ball into the hands of one of his allies. Having conquered and 
dismantled an empire, his imperial majesty could afford to aban¬ 
don his stake in the disposal of sf little fragment cut out of its 
ruins. It was enough for his vanity—perhaps for his glory—that 
one of his generals had been able to create a kingdom in one of 
the minor articles of a treaty of peace—that he had been able to 
reverse^ by a stroke of his pen, the political slavery of four cen¬ 
turies— and that he could thus toss a crown among the by¬ 
standers to celebrate his triumph, like medals at a coronation. 
The proxy of Russia was therefore given to trance, which, from 
her active co-operation in all the measures for tlie liberation of 
Gr(‘ece—from her advances of money to support the provisional 
govcrnnH'iit, and particularly from her expedition to the Morea, 
had merited that mark of confidence. The power whiedi the 
government of Prance thus obtained, was, we think, wisely, as 
well as impartially and generously exercised in favour of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, to whom England‘lent her support. 

It would be out of place here to enter into a narrative of the 
transactions that preceded and followed this nomination, to 
detail the various obstaefes which were encountered in the course 
of the negotiatioi), and the manner in which they were encountered 
and overcome,—to describe the Jealousies of one party, the 
offended pride of another, and the pmid hesitations of a third— 
in short, to produce a budget of political gossip on a merely per¬ 
sonal subject, where no essential principle Nvas involved, and no 
permanent interest was endangered. Suffice it to say, that after a 
difficult and delicate series of diplomatic proceedings, conducted 
on the part of the English government with great dexterity and 
ability, and displaying on the part of her allies much generosity 
and disinterestedness, a choice has beeii^niade of a sovereign for 
Greece in the person of Prince Leopold, which meets the wimes 
of her best friends—which dissipates many of our anxious fears 
respecting her future destinies—and atones for all our own past 
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errors in relation to her affairs. We are led to express ‘this un- 
‘qualified approbation of the new arrangement, aoid gratitude 
to its authors, not because we expect that England will derive any 
peculiar advantages in power—in trade—or security, by ha^g an 
English pensionef'” (as he has been called^ on the throne, of 
Greece—or because, under his reign, our allies will lose any of 
their relative influence; not because Malta or the Ionian Islands 
are insufficient for maintaining our preponderance in the Medi¬ 
terranean, or because we dreaded the neighbourhood of a rival in 
these seas, if a noiiiinee of Russia or France hdid been preferred— 
not, in short, because we hope to remove any real danger, or to 
paomote any selfish interest by the appoirftinent—because wc 
expect that we can obtain a more favourable commercial treaty, 
that our merchants and sailors will enjoy greater privileges in the 
ports of Greece, or our travellels and antiquarians command more 
facilities in ,exploring its antiquities—on none of these grounds, 
repeat, do we rejoice in this, arrangement; but we do so, becaura 
we. Aink it affords the best chance for the regeneration, moral in¬ 
struction and government of Greece itself; because it will 
remove the popi&af jealousies which would, (perhaps,) however 
unjustly,have existed in JohnBulI against the hew8tate,bad it been 
subjected even W an enlightened prince of French or Russian con¬ 
nection ; because it will promote, for the advantage of the Greeks, 
a greater intercourse between them and their improving country¬ 
men, under our protection, in the Ionian Islands; because it will 
attract English capital and enterprise to cultivate their wasted 
fields, and to revive their ruined trade; because, in fine, it will 
ensure a more direct and unreserved communication between them 
and the most eufightened nation of the world; a more steady 
interchange of the benefilis of knowledge—of wealth—of the arts 
—of moral elevation and political improvement. Count Capo 
d’lstrias laid-his countrymen of the Ionian Islands under an ever-, 
lasting obligation when he exerted himself to obtain their transfer 
to England instead of Austria-r-not because an Austrian governor 
would perhaps have been more absolute than the late Lord 
High Protector, commonly called King'Tom,” but because 
the Austrian govenuiient would not have, permitted Lord Guild¬ 
ford to establish an'university at Corfu, or have encouraged that 
intercourse of opinion and action with an enlightened people, 
which must have its influence ou every local administration with 
which it is established. A similar benefit may be expected for 
Greece under a, prince sp allied to English feeling aiid so imbued 
w^ Engli^ •principles, even on the supposition of his jmost 
perfect freedom from English controul, and his unreserved devo¬ 
tion to the interests of his new country. 
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* Biit qdestions have been started respecting the determination 
of a form of government, and the appointment of a sovereign for 
the new stale, which deserve an anxious consideration and a solemn 
soluti()n. The allies, it may be said', had a right to declare the 
independence of Greece, because the Greeks*solicited their aid 
to free them from their chains. They had a right to fix the limits 
of the new state, because, having interfered to procure the consent 
of its late tyrant to the liberation of a portion 'of his territory, 
coiiqnests or usurpations, they were entitled to stop in the de¬ 
mand of concession \vi):hin whatever reasonable limits they chose. 
But the Greeks never commissioned a conclave of ministers in 
London to model their institutions, or to select their ruler; the 3 fc 
never empowered them to exchange a Mussulman for a feudal 
system, or to hand over their government from Sultan Mahmoud 
. to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coboarg. If studious endeavours 
were at first made to disclaim all ^interference during the contest, 
.why, it is asked, attempt this most direct and violent interference 
at its close? Why are not the Greek people consulted as to the 
prince whom they would choose to obey, and in respect to the 
institutions under whic|^ they desire to live? They have had some 
of the passing forms of independent sovereignty for nine ^ears— 
they have met in four national congresses tq^settle their insti*^ 
tutions—they have enjoyed for two years the benefit of a govern¬ 
ment which the allies themselves have acknowledged, by -the mis¬ 
sion of accredited agents to correspond with its president. They 
cannot, therefore, be considered a national mob—an insurgent 
anarchy—a rebellious chaos, incapable of listening to any propo¬ 
sal of deliberation, or uniting iu any expression of consent, in a 
letter addressed by Prince Polignac to the chief of the Greek 
government, on the 7th of last October—after the settlement of 
Greek independence by the success of the Russians—the prince 
thus expresses himself to his excellency. 

llis Most Christian Majesty hopes that the Greek government, 
hencefoiward free from any ext'einal fear, will be able to maintain itself 
wdth the resources which the country possesses, and which will receive 
from the establishment of peace, all the developments of which they are 
susceptible. This happy result wUl be due in a great part to the ability 
und prudence of your aMnistrationf and will add to the higB esteem 
which the king for a long time professed towards your character and 
your talents.'’ 

" Here is an evidence that the Greek people might with safety 
be consulted, because it affords a proof tliat they enjoy a politic^ 
organization. * 

That the Provisional President of Greece expected, in the 
name of the Greek people, to be consulted on their future destiny. 
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is evident from the whole tenor of lijs.conduct for the "last nine 
months. In August last, the fourth National Assembly, which 
met at Argos, among other important matters with which it was 
occupied, gav& great attention to the foreign relations of tjneicoun- 
try, and empowered the Provisional President to treat with the 
allies oh any definitive settlement of the Greek commonwealth 
In an address which it presented to the President, the Con¬ 
gress thus expresses its conlidence in the present chief of the 
state, and directs him to consult with the allies in the decision of 
their destinies, * . 

The Greek insurrection, the fruit of four centuries of despair, must 
necessarily have borne in its origin the impress of the violence and 
disorder which provoked it. I^ut in the midst of the dangers which 
threatened her existence, Greece never ceased her efiorts to give herself 
a government and laws suited to a Christian nation, demanding free¬ 
dom, and desirous of tranquillity. She endeavoured from the coifp- 
„]nencement to establish order in the interior, because she knew that it 
would not only secure the means of defence against her enemies, but 
conciliate the good will and solicitude of the sovereigns of Europe. She 
'' could not. attiun her oi[>ject so long as she wanted a guide of prudent 
mind, and^ a stranger to parties. Hoping fSr the attainment of this 
order, so long desired, Greece spontaneously and unanimously invited your 
excellency to steer the vessel of the state, agitated by the tempests.’' 

The same address afterwards says— 

V Greece di<|[ not obtain her wishes till she entrusted you with the 
reins of government. It was you whom the nation voluntarily called—it 
was you whom she proclaimed her President and guide, to watch over her 
interests—and it U you whom she invites to acquit her debt of gratitude to 
the allied scvereigirs, the admirals, the French army, and all the generous 

friends of Greece." 

» /■ 

At the conclusion of the same National Assembly, ore of the 


* Tbe foUowiiie is the Decree iu questiun: — 

*' The Fourth National Aas^tiibly of the Greeks decrees— 

*' 1. The principles which, his Excellency the President has followed in'tlic just ap¬ 
preciation of the Allied Coqns, in his Manifest of the 33d of May, 'and his Note of 
the 5tfa of June, 'are approved in the fullest eatent. 

*' 2. Full power is given to his Ercallency the President, J, A. Capo d'lstrias, to take 
part in the negoeiations to which the Allied Courts may invite him, to agree on the conditions 
of the executum of ike Treaty ^ Ijondtm: in this'he shaU abide by the principles laid down 
in ArticU L, and net on,the bws which the Jfationat Assembly at Epidavrus agreed to, -and 
according to'^which the instructions ef the 26th of ilprtl,,1826, art drawn up, 

* ** S. The conditions which may be agreed upon shall not be binding upon the nation 
till they are acknowledged and conlirnu'd by its National Reprekntatives. 

** ArgoSr Augitst 3, 1829. , , 

“ (Signed)—;Tiie President, Gingi Sesaini.—The Vice-President, J. Mauromati.— 
The Secretaries; ^acovaki Kzo, N. Cfaryngelo.”-^Here fellow the signatures of other 
members of the National Assembly.) 
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liecrefar^s, affecting inspiration^ exclaimed, addressing himself to 
the President—^ 

" Greece! raise thine eyes. See thy children of all parties united. 
See i9 tj^y bosom the object of thy prayers—thy beloVed son—him in 
Whose person thou didst seek thy safety at the Congress of Trezene j 
when reduced to extremities thou didst fix thine eyes upon him.*' 

That the official head of the Greek people has not been con*^ 
suited, and that no appeal has been made to the Greek nation on 
the choice of their^ruler, is evident from the speech delivered at 
Napoli de Romania, on the 8th of November, to the Senate, in 
which the President says to that body: 

** Besides the intricate concerns of the internal government, which 
will be submitted to your deliberations, we do not doubt that the matters 
already subjected to discussion, and w^ich have influence on the happi¬ 
ness of Greece, will be equally the subject of your attention, and of 
yaur unremitted care. 

'' The allied powers have not as yet communicated my thing on these 
latter points to the Greek Gaoernment, 

** We, however, hope that our expectations will soon be realized, and 
that we shall soon be enabled to inform you that, thanks to the protection 
of our honoured benefactors, and under the shield of the rights of nations, 
Greece will be able honourably to reap the finiits of her long and cruel 
sacrifices. 

** But the more the nation may desire and hope for that good fortune, 
it is the more necessary first to prove to the world, by the progress of 
its national regeneration, and by the establishment of internal order, 
that it is worthy of happiness.*' 

Two facts must, therefore, be admitted from these quotations: 
—that the Greek people expected to be consulted on the ar¬ 
rangements for the final pacification of their country; and that 
the allies have settled these matters without any reference to the 
expressed opinions of tho^e whom they most affect. 

In almost any oylinary case we are ready to admit that such 
interference in the affairs of a people might be an indication of 
great oppression, and exposed to the charge of great injustice. 
But such an imputation will be removed in the case of the Greeks, 
when we consider the tyranny from which they have been rescued, 
the favours which they owe to their protectors, and the* further 
benefits proposed to be conferred upon them. It is plain, from 
a very superficial view of their situation in the beginning of 1B27, 
that but for tlie interposition of the allies, and the conclusion of 
the treaty of London, they must have been very soon overpow¬ 
ered. Ibrahim Pacha held almost undisputed possession of the 
Peloponnesus—Missolongbi had fallen long before.^ Western 
Greece had thus been re-subjugated, and Eastern Greece was • 

vot. V. NO, X. Y Y 
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^ again in the power of the Pachas. There were scurcel; any 
* troops on foot—^there was only the shadpw of a g^ernment—and 
many of the selfish chiefs were prepared for submission. 

In 1825 a proposal had been made by the existing Goveriyneut 
of Greece to placef^it under British protection; and subsequently 
the belief was general; that nothing but foreign protection could 
«ave it from Mussulman conquest. In such a state of things, 
and in yielding fo such appeals, the allies acquired a right of 
interfering in the afi'airs of Greece, which they could not have 
acquired in any common circumstances of nsftional alliance^ As 
they have kept their squadrons in the Mediterranean for years to 
secure the pacification of Greece, as they* have fought buttles, 
and equipped expeditions for the same object, they are entitled 
to provide permanently for the accomplishment of their object, 
by giving Greece a stable government. The enemies of their 
policy may object to their conduct, that they treat the Greejes 
like a fiock of sheep; but if the comparison be at all admitted, 
it ought to be followed Up by saying, that, if they are a fiock, 
they have been rescued from the wolf, to be put under the care 
of the shepherd* 

.Such a course of argument would, however, only establish the 
abstract right of intermrence in certain specified cases, without 
justifying its exerqise in all; and it may be contended that, as the 
provisional goveriimentof Greece had been for sometime conducted 
with discretion by a man of ability and administrative experience, 
it was unwise to disturb present arrangements, or to hazard pros- 
pective disorders, by a change of rulers. , And if all the assistance 
required by the Greeks for the full establishment of internal order 
and external security had been already given'—if no farther confi¬ 
dence was needed from the allies—if they could all repose the 
same trust in Capo dTstrias as they v^’iU do in a soverei^^ii prince 
of their own choice—we should still think the former the best 
person for ruling Greece, and would ol^ect to any interference with 
existing authorities. But it seems quite evident that the contrary 
of all this is more,consis,|:eot with fapt. It is admitted, that, in 
order to accomplish the pacification of Greece, farther aid will 
be requisite; and it must consequently be aljowed, that the pre¬ 
sence of the Provisional President (C^po.d’lstrias), as paramount 
governor of the country, would have' the effect (whether from 
prejudice of any other cause we shall not stop to inquire,) of dis¬ 
uniting the allies, of preventing the concerted consummatiori of 
.their work, and perhaps of occasioning a degree of anarchy and 
confusion among the Greeks, more injurious to their own happi¬ 
ness, and more alarming to the interests, of civilized nations in 
the Mediterranean, than the condition of things which called for 
the allied interference. Though, therefore, we think that Capo 
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' lia$ cIquc much for his country-—though we believe that, 

from his adnunistrative. experience, his enlightened views, his’ 
conformity wiUi the religion, and his. acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, genius, habits, and capabilities of his countrymen, he 
would* on the establishment of an independent republic able 
to maintain itself without foreign aid, have made a better chief 
magistrate for Greece than any foreign Prince who is a stranger 
to the faith and feelings of his new subjects ;-^we yet anticipate 
great benefits, and no material inconvenience, from the proposed 
change. Should thte Count, from national antipathy, endeavour to 
obstruct the new arrangement, or from ill-timed ambition, try to 
maintain himself in Ifis present dignity, we shall have a less favoiv- 
able opinion both of his patriotism and his prudence, than we have 
hitherto entertained, and have already expressed. But we appre¬ 
hend no such result. His ExcelleiRy has lived too long under the 
s^way of the Autocrat of all the Bussias, to think of disputing Ins 
authority, or of placing the -rights acquired by popular choice 
and general acquiescence, above the dictates of supreme power. 
He must know well the maxim, that the powerful cannot be in 
the wrong,— 

“ La raison du plus fort.est toujoui'S la meilleiire 

and therefore we lend no credit to tlie rumours which are propa¬ 
gated of his ambitious intrigues. 

** But” (exclaim the French liberals^) ** why have a foreign 
prince or president at all ?—why should not all foreign influence 
be withdrawn, and the Greeks be allowed to form a republic, with 
central authority like ancient Rome, or a federal union of small 
republics, like modern Switzerland?” Nothing could be more 
senseless than such a proposition for Greece in her present state. 
As in a republic the direction of affairs belongs to the mass, the 
mass mtist be instructed tjefore it can direct them aright. Those 
therefore w'ho recommend the establishment of republican insti¬ 
tutions in Greecd*, are totally unacquainted with the ignorance, 
degradation, and demoralization of the people. By attempting 
to form a federal union on the plan of Switzerland, they would 
merely exchange Mussulman oppression for a hopeless anarchy, 
or a barbarous oligarchy of bandits and outlaws. Every petty 
chief, who formerly lived by plunder in his inountain-fastness, 
surrounded with clan or band, would set up for himself, and live 
in perpetual warfare with his neighbours. The primates—or Cod- 
gia-bacliis of the Morea,—the most corrupt and tyrannical set of 
men in Greece,* having power in their hands, would rule the 

• We speak advisedly and apon the almost unanimoas consent of numerous travellers, 
when we thus describe the primates and cupitani. Sir W. Cell, probably no great 
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,towns and villages for dieir own selfish objects. Any thing li£e~ 
the establishment of a general government, with^authority suffi¬ 
cient to direct the energies or repress the hostilities of these par¬ 
ties, to protect’ the peace or improve the institutions of the ,land, 
would be out of ^he question. The Maniots, under 'a chief 
W'hose sway is acknowledged by a hundred inferior leaders, would 
descend from their sterile haunts, on die sides or among the re- ’ 
cesses of Mount Taygetus, to plunder the rich plains on the banks 
of the Eurotas and the Pamesus, no longer defended by Turkish 
garrisons; and the territory north of the MorCa would expe«iencc 
a similar visitation from the Roumeliotes of Pindus or the ihoun- 
tains of Thessaly. Greece does not possess the elements of a 
federal government, composed of men who, with the knowledge 
of administration, would have the power to secure obedience. 
A few of the Greeks of Constantinople, aome of those who have 
served under the |>rinces of the Trans-danubiaii provinces, and 
others who have received an education abroad, or travelled in 
western Europe, are fitted by their talents and acquirements for 
office; but they are viewed with jealousy by the local chiefs, and 
would be resisted in all their plans of order or improvement. 
None of them‘have been raised to any commanding eminence by 
his val6ur or talents in the revolution, which, as the French ex¬ 
press it, ha^ never been “personified in the body of a single chief. 
Without possessing, therefore, moral or physical force, their 
authority would not last six Uionths."' The attempt has been 
already repeatedly made, and has signally failed. Various gene¬ 
ral congresses have been held, and several forms of government 
been planned, which have never been established or executed. 
At one time we find the legislature quaiTelling with the executive, 
—at another the legislature dividing against itself, and forming 
two hostile assemblies,—at another ti^e, different corps of the 
public force, even in the same garrison, directing their arms against 
each other. 

** Every means,” says M. Fontanier, were laid hold of by the 
Kle pbtes* and Paflicares by which they might get money. The munitions 

notboritj in other natters, nay be relied on for an account of these prinates with whom 
he cane Ip contact. They were all rogues—and each allowed the other to be infamous. 
** The Arclions, or Codgla-bachis," says be, ** are tl^e nost corrupt class of nen in 

' Greece.” Soutao bears a sinilar testinony to the honour of his countrymen during the 
war. In nentionine a certan primate called Konakaris, he says, be was the only re¬ 
spectable person of nrs clasa in tte Morea. He describes the rest as a set of dishonest, 
fuse, factious, selfish, and base intriguers. We night cite passages from nearly every 
one of the tbousand-and<one authors who have written on the state of Greece or the 
Idstory of the Greek revolution in support of our assertion. ^ 

The C8pitani^vere in general as bad as the primates. Mort of them bad been in the 
service of the Turks, or in rebellion against them—alternately olHcers of government and 
outlaws. When M..Ilaybaud arrived at Missolonghi in 1836 with Prince Mavrocordato, 
they net some, among whom was Alexis Nontxa, who requested them to betray the 
Greek cause and join Ali Pacha. 
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of Were exposed in public market j the arms destined for the defence 
of ttie country we^ objects of traffic ; the clothes, the bread, destined 
for the troops, were likewise sold. 1 have seen sailors, who fought well 
against the enemy, seize, in the Gulf of Lepanto, a corvette, threaten¬ 
ing fo JfeU it to Ibrahim, if their pay was not discharged !*’ 

If no tie of confidence between individuals—if no feeling of 
patriotism or bond of order—no regard to general security or 
foresight of common danger, could impose restraint on the selfish¬ 
ness or ambitious pretensions of these men, when their salvation 
depended upon th^ir union, how can we expect that they would 
join in any rational system of federal administration, when the 
most powerful prindiple of cohesion—-resistance to the common 
enemy—is withdrawn I The Greeks never could agree long about 
a common object, even in the more celebrated epochs of their 
history, if they had not anciently the federal union, after the most 
^proved Swiss model, they had their Amphyctionic council; 
under this council we find state arrayed against state, and city 
against city, in perpetual warfare; we find all the names and 
characters of inveterate hostility, Peloponnesian wars, sacred wars, 
and civil wars. 

** But,” exclaims a French publicist, with pedantic twaddle even 
more offensive than the ignorant indifference of our countrymen, 

** are a display of feudal institutions to be established in Greece, 
and is Sparta to be forgotten on the banks of the Eurotas?’* 
I'he alternative is not necessary, nor has Sparta anything to do 
with the question. The fact is, that Sparta has long been for¬ 
gotten where the Frenchman would wish to find it. The peasants 
or shepherds who lurk among the reeds, or cultivate the banks of 
that celebrated stream, have never heard of its glories, and feel 
not reproached by them for their own degeneracy. Even its name 
is not k^own to the native^ and M. do Chateaubriand, the country¬ 
man of our publicist, twenty years ago could neither discover a 
Spartan building por a Spartan citizen. Nay, when on the site of 
Lacedaemon, in a fit of very poetical, but perhaps not very rational 
enthusiasm, he pronounced aloud the name of Leonidas, its greatest 
king, even the echoes were silent.* But in his affected horror at 
the establishment of feudal superiorities in the land of Solon and 
Lycurgus, our publicist ought to have recollected, that*the cele¬ 
brated states to which he alludes, had fallen under the iron sway 
of the feudal barons of the West, long before they were subjected 
to the Crescent,—that Italian and French crusaders established . 
their dominion in them, or disputed their possession, for more than 
two hundred years of barbarism—that the investiture of several 
« Homeric kingdoms was conveyed by one chief to his vassals— 


* See Itin^raire de M. de Chateaubriand. 
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that there was a feudal Duke of Atlicns before it becaml^^ the . 
appanage of the Black Eunuch of the Seraglio^ and a feiiidal 
Lord of Achaia, before any pasha planted the three tails in the 
Morea.^ ' . , r 

But though we think that a federal republic, or any other fUrin 
of republican governineut, would be unsuited to the present state 
of the Greek population; that it would inevitably lead to provin> 
cial discords and* external weakness; that it would prolong the 
reign of anarchy, and establish the usurpations of a hundred 
chiefs, instead of*the tyranny which has been abolished; or, in 
the words of a people who felt the w'eight of patrician despotism, 
r^ would be only mnltiplicatani servUnlem, centum pro uno 
dominos factos; that it would again endanger the national inde¬ 
pendence atchieved by foreign interference, and thus destroy the 
fruits of past sacrifices; thou^, we say, we apprehend so strongly 
all-these consequences as the’^'certain result of any attempt to 
institute a kind of government which would throw the people into 
the hands of their corrupt chiefs, that we would appeal from the 
authority of the Paris liberals on this subject to that of Homer, 
who, through the lips of one of his heroes, tells his countrymen, 
in language as applicable at the present day as in the time of the 
Trojan war: 

Ovjc ayaBov iroXvicotptri: lig Koipavog earia, 

£(£ liatriXxvc- 

still we must not be understood as objecting to liberal institu¬ 
tions, or as wishing to deprive any orders of the Greek State of 
their just controul over the conduct of the executive, by the 
establishment of a national assembly. It was pleasing to hear 
from the English Ministry, in the late debate, that the Prince 
proceeds to his .government perfectly unfettered on this subject; 
and we anticipate, as one of his earliest^measures, the formation of 
a constitutional act adapted to th<^ wants and wishes of his people. 

Writing at the present moment, (Februai^ 18,) before the 
papers containing the new Greek arrangement have been laid 
before parliament, we profess to know nothing of its details: 
what title the prince will assume; what guarantee of'support he 
willrecqive; or what pecuniary resources will be placed at his 
disposal; but we have no hesitation in .briefly expressing our 
opinion on some of these topics. It appears to us then, that the 
sovereijgh prince of Greece should be styled king. The title of 
king, if not absolutely ridiculous, like the roi a* Ivetot or the 
kings of Brentford, is always worth something, and among a 
people so vain and fond of display as the Greeks, must be woftli 
a great deal.^ They have aheudy princes of the Phanar in their 
service; the Mavrocordatos and the Ipsylautis; they'have the 
bey or the prince of Maine, and many chiefs of clans who rule in 
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'tb^ own districts. It would require a higher title than aii;y of 
th^e to impose upon their pretensionsi or to satisfy their pride.^ 
Nor is there \ny danger that the royal dignity will be degraded 
by conferring the rank of king on the sovereign of the new state. 
The mbdern king of Greece will possess a grea^^r extent of territory 
than the kings of Denmark or Saxony, and in a short time will have 
more subjects than either. He will extend his sceptre over many 
celebrated kingdoms and republics of antiquity) and Ava^ uv^mv 
AeoicoXhog will round an hexameter as well as Agamemnon. The 
objection which has been made to the establishment of this dig¬ 
nity on the score of its expense, and the contrast which the splen¬ 
dour of royalty would present to the misery of the people, appears 
to us to have as little foundation. Monarchy is not necessarily 
the,most expensive form of government; nor would it be indis¬ 
pensable for the sovereign of Greece to maintain a numerous suite 
of embroidered chamberlains, lords of the bedchamber, aides-de- 
camp of parade, high ufiicgrs of the household, beef-eaters or 
body guards. The amount necessary for the personal comfort 
or splendour of the sovereign would be very limited; and all the 
excess of his revenue which would be expended in maintaining a 
force to make his government respected, would be a part of the 
public establishments as requisite for a president as for an em¬ 
peror. In watching the proceedings of the present economical 
sovereign, Capo d’ Istrias, we observe that he sails round his 
insular and continental dominions in his frigate Hellas, the only 
great vessel in liis navy, and that whether on' sea or land he is 
generally attended by a small suite. Would there be any neces¬ 
sity for King Leopold to display a more expensive state ? With 
regard to privy-purse expenditure, to diet, or domestic arrange¬ 
ments, the difference of charge between a king and a republican 
chief magistrate in that country would scarcely be worthy of con- 
siderafion. Whether, Iflie the ancient Spartans, he took to a 
vegetable diet ^f b/ack broth, or indulged in the more costly 
luxury of turtle-soup—whether, like his wide-ruling predecessors 
in the Homeric age, he cooked his own mutton, and presided 
over the equal feast (5«itV with the spit iii his hand, or em¬ 

ployed the most renowned gastronomic artiste that Paris—that 
modern Sybaris—could afford, would not very much •affect the 
iinances of the smallest community entitled to an independent 
existence. The same observations may be extended to other 
parts of the royal expenditure. That a king of Greece, the mas¬ 
ter of a poor and half-ruined domain, cannot afford to spend a 
civil list like that of England or France —to have^studs of horses 
-i-royal castles, palaces, and parks—to maintain crowds of cour¬ 
tiers, or to support a host of state officers, is self evident; but 
crow'ds of courtiers, parks, palaces, cream-coloured horses and 
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gilded coaches are not essential to the existence of royal authoi^ty, 
or the security and efficiency of kingly government. 

Neither John Bull nor the allies, therefore, w6uld have any 
reason to object to the kingly title of the prince, which would cost 
them nothing; but they may feel a little differently respectihg the 
pecuniary part of the arrangement. That any prince who pro* 
ceeds to Greece with the commission of the allied courts to rule 
that country, must*, in order to establish his authority, carry with 
him pecuniary resources, cither as a subsidy or a loan, must be 
evident to every person who knows any thing of its present .on- 
dition. The assupied patrician power of the allied Ministers in 
London may address the Greeks in the style of ancient king* 
making among the Romani, Quod bonumt faustum.,felixque sitf 
Quirites, regem create, ita Patribus visum est;** but unless 
they decorate their image of Royalty, like the statue of Phidias, 
with gold, they need not present him to the people. ** Put 
money in thy purse,** is our advice to King Leopold:—** puf 
money in thy purse/* or go not in search of a Greek throne. 
The whole revenue of Greece last year did not amount to 
,£160,000, while the expenditure exceeded £400,000. The 
difference wRs made up 1^ subsidies from Russia and France, 
by a loan from a citizen of Geneva, and by the contribution of the 
whole private fortune of the President.''^ 

* The following is an oOicial Statement, published by M. Eynard in a French 
Journal:— 

Extracts from the AeeounU of the Revenues and Expenses if the State, from the month if 
January, 1828, to 30th April (old style), 1829:— 


REVBNUEs, . Francs. Cts. 

Revenues of State .3,415.987 64 

Capital of Na^unal Bank.. 813,064 3 

Seizures not liqnidable .;. 93,365 69 

Pebts due to'State. 186.330 14 

Capital advanced by Presidentf..... 682,630 51*^ 

French subsidies... 3,302,000 0 

-'Ftussiaii subsidies ....],7i53,200 0 


94 

« 

'61 

22 

77 

88 

41 

0 

40 

23 

0 

45 

0 . 

0 


Francs 10,243,385 


sxpenditoax. 

Army and Na^y.. 7,4.58,885 

Different establishments for public service ...... 273,734 

Salaries of employes and Home Department...... 751,943 

Interest paid by National Bank. 15,511 

Orphan Asylum. 266,603 

Poor. ;*%**. *..*. 142,752 

Advances made fo state creditors. 112,708 

Arrears of fannerstff state .’.. 274,379 

Lord Cochrane.'.. 68,804 

, Austrian Dandoio. 46,332 

Ready money In Treasury. 714,808 

Payments Mrltich have yet to be made.. 136,800 


10,258,265 88 
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* ^gaiii, the pay of all the civil officers of the government, 
and of the militaj*y and naval forces, is in arrear. The troops in 
many places«have disbanded for want of support; and a body of 
them, we were lately told, had broken out from Eastern Greece, 
passea to the Morea, and seized the harvest cWF currants on the 
government lands. Without pay there can be no obedience, and 
without obedience no order. It was the pecuniary resources 
which the presence of Capo d^ Istrias commanded’ from foreigners, 
and the judicious mode in which he administered them, which 
mainly contributed tb the success of his goverilment for the last 
two years. The following account of the state of the country im¬ 
mediately before the Count arrived with these succours, will be* 
again realized as soon he withdraws, unless his successor brings 
greater means of suppressing disorder, and establishing something 
of political organization. * 

«* The inaction of the enemy, so far from assisting the Greeks to esta¬ 
blish some kind of organization,' did nothing more than afibrd parties 
time to spring up and tear one another in pieces. Years were found ne¬ 
cessary to arm and prepare an expedition: an instant was enough to arm 
the factions and bring them into action. One might say that this un-, 
fortunate people have no activity but to work their own injury. It 
never marched against the enemy but by fits and starts ; and whether 
vanquished or victorious, as soon as those whom it fought fled, or reposed 
under their new laurels, like an infant it forgot the danger, and ap¬ 
peared not to know that for it it would return more menacing. . . . No 
administration could be established—no imposts regularly levied. Of so 
many loans, of so many voluntary offerings, none were employed for the 
public good. The money was pillaged by the chiefs, lilie provisions 
and effects sent by the European committees—all was sold. The enemy 
was often fed on the provisions sent to supply the Greek fortresses, 
whilst the Greek army was famished for want of breadi Justice wsis as 
badly administered in the affairs of the country. The government was 
always without force—without influence. It never bad a soldier or a 
ship at its disposal. Properly speaking, there were no parties in Greece, 
but as many coteries s!s there are villages.” 

Though the allowance of the prince from England were 
much more considerable than it is, none of it could be spared for 
the first few years from the support of his establishment,, or the 
necessary preparations for his permanent residence. He goes to 
a country where there is scarcely an edifice standing fitted for thb 
reception of a man accustomed to the luxuries of life Or the 
splendour of rank. The houses of thie powerful Turkish proprie¬ 
tors, and of the wealthy Greeks, which were never very conve¬ 
nient, grand, or elegant, in this province of the empire, have been 
thrown down, and remain in ruins. A palace or some residence 
for the sovereign must, therefore, be built among the huts of 
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, fore* excite surprise -that so little of any virtue but the hatred of 
the Turks was displayed in the late revolution* for their detesta¬ 
ble tyrants had scarcely left them any other, ^or ought it to 
create despair in the new government* that so'much remains^to be 
done to establish \)rder* to extend education* to promote union* 
and to restore a better system of morals—the fruits of an im-J 
proved civil administration. 

One of the first and chief objects which* with this view, will 
demand the attention of the new government* is the state of reli¬ 
gion and of public jnstruction in the country ^ or* in other words* 
the church and the schools of general and elementary education, 
ft has been sufficiently established by Mt Rizo* and is readily 
acknowledged by all those who have attended to the subject* that 
the Greek church has been one great cause of the preservation of 
the Greeks as a separate people*—that it has, in fact, been the ark 
in which their national character and distinctive existence have 
rode out the deluge of barbarism and Mahometan conquest, and 
which has preserved them* till the olive-branch announced that the 
waters had subsided. The Sultan rather protected than opposed 
it* because it embroiled the Greeks with the churches or heresies 
of the West, more hateful to them than the fraternity of the green 
turban or the descendants of the Prophet* and because* by having 
the Patriarch in his power at Constantinople as the representative 
of the nation* he could* to a certain point* flatter himself with the 
idea that* in case of revolt* he possessed what the Roman tyrant 
desired* the heads of all his mutinous Greek vassals on one pair 
of shoulders^ But the church* though not attempted to be extin¬ 
guished by the Turks* partook of the ignorance and degradation 
of the people, in addition to its own inherent vices. 

The clergy, who are divided into two bodies—the regular and 
secular—have a different mode of proyision* a different set of pri¬ 
vileges and qualifications. Out of the former* collected into con¬ 
vents^ or hermitages, all the bishops and pre'ates are selected* 
They require a noviciate, some learning* and are maintained by 
lands* or the e<^lesiastical bank at Constantinople. The latter 
are made .witHont any previous preparations* and are scarcely 
distinguishable' either by knowledge or sanctity from the great 
body of the people. Scarcely able to read the service* they lead 
a life of poverty* and often of vice* dependant for their support 
on the charity of their flocks* and ready to abet their irregulari¬ 
ties. In the province of Maina Ithey sometimes blessed and 
attended piratical expeditions* intended for murder and rapine; 
and some of^dur travellers found l^uacious priests* who did not 
know what was meant by the Old Testament.’^' In the hands of 

.. . . . . ♦ -—- -- - 

* Sir W. Gdl's Ifarrative of a Journey in the Morea. 
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such<persons religion is nothing but a mass of ridiculous super¬ 
stitions. Their worship,” says a traveller, is irremediably * 
overcharged with ceremonies, feasts, fasts, midnight assemblies, 
dingy lamps, and black pictures, to the utter exclusion of precept 
or efon^le'' The places of worship, which ^hese priests sup¬ 
ply. were, even before the late revolution, in a state of ruin and 
dilapidation, many of them without roofs, and many with broken 
walls. • 

In the late troubles this devastation has been carried further, 
and still greater dis(»rders have been introducedamong the clergy. 
The new sovereign will probably find it necessary to convoke a 
kind of synod to remedy these abuses—to establish a progressive 
reform—to settle the connection between the patriarch and synod 
at Constantinople, in the power of the Sultan, and the church in 
independent Greece—to fix the manner of appointing bishops, 
and procuring them from the great seminary of Mount Athos. 
Some additional provision will likewise, be necessary for the 
church; and the Turkish mosques, witfi lands which were con¬ 
nected with them, will furnish in many cases places of worship 
and funds. Whether the conscience of the prince can so far 
yield to expediency or policy, as to allow him to pay an homage to 
the faith of his new subjects by conforming to tjieir worship, we 
cannot say; but we place sufficient reliance on his moderation 
and good sense to be assured that he will not offend their consci¬ 
entious prejudices. Henry IV. thought ** tbo crown of France 
worth a mass,” where the choice lay between a mass and a crown. 
Prince Leopold, withont being obliged to a sinular alternative, 
may acquire some respect for the “ Panagia and St. Spiridion.” 

But whatever be his determination on this point, there is one 
thing connected with religion to which he cannot pay too early an 
attentioii—the education of the people. Some of pur Philhel- 
lenes saw ^lothing but a i?ecessity for schPols and newspapers, at 
a time when the '!]l^urk still held possession of the land, or threat¬ 
ened invasion, and when arms ought to have been the only care of 
the people. Since his arrival in Greece, Count Capo dTstrias 
has tried to.do something for the promotion of education; but his 
time and his means have been very limited. The object ought 
now to be pursued with a zeal proportioned to its overv^elming 
importance. The peasantry of Greece are a fine body of people, 
who have lost their value by the ignorance or oppression which 
threw them into the bands of the primates or capitam. The only 
** virtue extant*’ is among them; let education give 4^m power 
to act upward by their opinions on the corrupt slave^of the higher 
ranks—let a school for elementary instruction be established in 
eveiy district, and let society be regenerated by stirring the soil 
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about its deepest roots. A college, university, or naticHial iiisli' 
tution may then be formed, and Athens once more see the wisdom 
of her ancient philosophers mixed with the disobveries of after¬ 
times, adorning the Lyceum or the Academy. But the first care of 
the government is ];o attend to the physical wants of the naftiob, and 
the repair of the Calamities of the late revolution, and the adjust¬ 
ment of affiiirs which have grown out of a change of masters and 
system. The plasquam civilia bella of Greece for several years 
have left vestiges which could only be imprinted by barbarians. 
The towns are rnins^the fields are waste—«trade has been de¬ 
stroyed—capital has never been created, or at least does not exist 
—agriculture is deserted—the people of whole districts, having 
lied from their homes, are huddled togetlier in places of asylum far 
from their houses and property—the army is without pay—the 
finances without order—the courts without judges, and the laws 
without authority. Nothing but the most laborious communica¬ 
tion can take place between one district and another. There‘is 
not a carriage road, and scarcely a bridge in the whole country. 
The lands which the Turks have left, and the value of which fe- 
ipains to be adjusted a commission, must be distributed. The 
peasantry must be located on their new grounds, freed from the 
influence of the chieftains, and placed under the dominion of law. 

If Prince Leopold accomplishes the half of the task here set 
before him, he will lay the foundation of the best kind of fame 
among his contemporary sovereigns. Though he has not been able 
by arms to contribute to the independence of his adopted country, 
he will become the honoured instrument of giving that inde¬ 
pendence its chief value, and thus earn that higher .praise which 
Cicero bestows on the framer of w'ise institutions above the 
author of even patriotic victories, in the following comparison 
between the ancient legislators and the military chiefs of the two 
celebrated states which are. now meVged in the dopiiuions, or 
placed under the sway, of King Leopold. ^ 

« Sed com plerique arbitrentur res bellicas mt^res esse quam.urbanas: 
minuenda est'^c Qpiak>, Ver^ autem si voluinus jndicare,.mult» res 
exstiterunt urbanSs jpaejores, clarioresque quun bellies. Quamvis enim 
Themistodes jure laude^ur, et $it ejus nomen quam Solonis illustrius, 
citeturque Salmis, du'issime testis victoris, quae anteponatur consilio 
Solonis, ei, quo prhnum constituit Areopagitas; non rainus pneclarum 
hoc, quam illud, judicaqdum. Illud enim semel profuit; .hoe semper 
'prodeiit civitati: hoc consilio leges Atheniensium, hoc i^^m jnstituta 
servantuf.' .,£st enim'Wlum gestum consilio senates ejds, qui a Solone 
constitutus idak Licet taalem de Pausahid Lysandroque dicefe, quorum 
rebus g^ifs^ttatuquam imperiumLacedemoniis putatur, tamen ne minima 
quidemitM parte Iffcurgi legibns et disciplines conferendi suntjDe 
i. 
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Art. XIII.-jp-Prf5cn< State of Literature vfi Poland, 

Among the literary institutions of Poland which have most contributed 
to awake and to revivfe the literary spirit of that too-much-forgottea 
land, the Philomuthic Society of Warsaw takes a prominent place. It 
was delightful to witness the interest taken in its proceedings at the 
public session of April last, by a large auditory of 'both sexes. In 
the chair was the Nestor of the Polish poets-x'the veteran Niemcewtez 
—the friend and companion of Washington; a man whose services to 
the literature of his country are obvious in every part of the field.- 
He reported to the assembly the proceedings of the society during the 
preceding half year, under the two grand divisions of Literature and 
Science; and we heard with pleasitce of various liberal presents of 
books^ manuscripts, and dUrious antiquities. The speech of the'presi> 
dent was follow^l by a disseriation of the Abbe Szweykowski, die 
Rector of the University, on the orthography of the Polish language, 
with a view to fix the exact value of the vowels i, j and y, the use of 
which has becn'always somewhat capricious; while, according to the 
Abbe’s views, the complete removal of dipthongs and triptliongs might 
be effected, spelling simplified, the premunciation made 

obvious aud .^y, and the words be traced to their parent source. His 
plan would establish a general rule of orthography, whose system 
should give to letters all the precision of musical notes; and there is 
really no reason why every language should not have such an alphabet. 
If prejudices in favour of what is and was were not stronger than the 
love of what ought to be, half the difficulties of foreign idioms would 
speedily be swept aaway. After the Abb6 had finished, M. Kwiat- 
kowski read a dissertation on Polish medals; and then M. Kozmian 
repeated two episodes from his Polish Georgies, tlie first on bees, tlm 
second on tl^i burning of a foreib-^a scene not uncommon in-Poland in 
the dry sensons—a scene of the most tremendous magnificence, and 
offering to the mind of the poet materii^ of terrible and exdted sub¬ 
limity. The names of the newly-el<lscted members were then read, 
among whom we noticed, of our countrymen, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and Mr. Dalton; the two former of whom are, ^s! beyond 
the reach of those plaudits which break not the silence of the de^. 
One of the new members then delivers an academical disedurse, which 
on this occasion came from M.'Lach Szyrma, whose Lewtsrs on Poland 
were published in Great-Britain some years ago,' and,breathe, as did 
his oration, the most generous and patriotic spirit. 
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The Society proposed the following subjects for prizes For the 
best historical, manufacturing, and commercial report on the towns of 
Poland: 2. For the best description of the ancientcopular traditions, 
customs, usages, dresses, &c» of the Poles: and 3. The best account of 
the state of Podolia under the government of the Turks, durkig the 
27 years which elapsed between the treaty of Buczacz in 167^, and 
that of Kartowicz concl 4 ded by Augustus the Second, in 1699. 

Warsaw must be considered ns the central point of Polish literature, 
the most importaht works being published there; but in the following 
complete list of periodical publications are included those which appear 
in Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland. Tliey are as follow: 


Pamietnik umieietnosci czystych i sto- 

• sowanych. 

Dzleunlk Warszawski. 

Themis Polska. 

Pamietnik Warszawski lekarski wy- 
dawany, przez Dra MtUcga. 

Sylwan, pamietnik l^sny. 

I^s Polska czyli dziennik umieiet: 
ni6sci, wynalazkdw, kunstdw i 
kodziet przez Ldomkiego. 

Stawianin t^[odnik dla rzemiost rol- 
nictwa, handlu i. t'd, przez Prof. 
KUaiemkiegOi 

Kolumb, pano^nik podrbly. 

Sandomierzaiiin, pismo historyczne. 

Tygodnik dla dzi^. 

Motyl ) Pisma tygodniowe. 

Smleszek | wesofky i lekki^y trdsu. 

‘ Piast pamietnik teohnotogiczny. 


Journal of theoretical and practical 
science, ^monthly). 

Warsaw Journal, (do.) 

Polish Themis, journal of jurispru¬ 
dence, (two-monthly). 

Warsaw Medical Journal, by Dr. 
Malcz, (quarterly.) 

Silvanus, Journal of Forests, (do.) 

Isis, a monthly journal of sciences, 
inventions, arts, and manu&ctures, 
by M. Lelowski. 

Slowianin, a weekly journal of arts, 
discoveries, agriculture, trade, &c. 
by Prof. Kitajewski. 

Columbus, a fortnightly journal of 
travels. 

Sandomierzanin, a journal for the 
publication of historical documents, 
(c[usLrt6rly y ) 

Children’s Weekly Journal. 

Se uJX? } ’’““y f P*”- 

Piast, a technological journal, (time 
uncertain). 


In 1828 was published in German, M^azin fur Heilkun'de) but it was 
soon abandonea for wwt of demand. The Warsaw newspapers are— 


Gazeta Warsmwska. 

Korresppndenta t, rozmaithsciamh 
Gazeta Polska. 

Kuryer Wanzawaki; 

Przewodnik Polski. 

Dziennik powszechny kraiowy. 
The .Wars^^v^ has ceased. 


Warsaw Gazehe, the oldest newspa¬ 
per in Poland. 

Correspondent, with literary varieties. 
Polish Gazette. c 
Warsaw Courier. 

Polish Guide (has disappeared). 
General Journal,,all these are daily. 


In ^aoow are published, the Gazeta Krakowska (Cracow Gazette), 
the Goniec F^rakoursM pte^ polityczne, historyczne i literackie (the 
Cracovian' Ctuttnex of polities, history, and literature), Dziennik ogrod- 
niczy vnrdawiiBy« .pi:zez H. Wodzickiego (an horticultural journal, by 
Count Wodzu^V the Miscellanea Cracoviensia, published in 
Latin, by the Untveriuty of Cracow. In Wilna are published, the 
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Dziennik Wilcnski, (Wilna Monthly Journal), and the .Kuryer Litcwski, 
(Lithuanian Courier). In Lcopol (Austrian Galiicia),—Czasopism 
xiegozbioru imienie Ossolinskich (the Quarterly Magazine), and the 
Gazeta Lwowska z Kozmaitoscianii (Lcopol Gazette) ; ^and in Posen, 
the Gazclft Poznusnka. 

. The most important modern literary enterprize* in Poland is that 
imdertaken by the printing establishment of Galezowsky of Warsaw, 
to reprint all the ancient Polish writers. The printing-office spoken 
of is now the most active, and as it was established by shareholders, 
its funds are sufficiently ample. This collection of old Polish authors 
makes the standard ttf the Polish tongue, and is referred to as the 
great authority by the moderns. The first works reprinted were those 
of Lucas GornicL', who*lived in the sixteenth century. His writings^ 
consist of tlie Dworzaniu, or ‘ Courtier,* whyjh has a strong similitude 
to the composition of the Italian moralist, Casti'glionc, Gornuki’s contem¬ 
porary ; but the latter has adapted bis ^olumes to the state of society 
in Poland. Tlien follows tlie Kronika Polska^ or Polish Chronicle, 
consisting together of four volumes. The fifth volume of the series 
contains a very curious account of the religion and manners of the 
Turks writtdn by a Pole, who, having been carried a prisoner to Con¬ 
stantinople, embraced the Mahomedan faith, and entered into the 
Janissary corps. It is printed from a MS. somewhat defaced, ap¬ 
parently of the beginning of the 10 th century. The name of the author 
is as yet undiscovered, tlie remarks are sprightly and often very^ saga¬ 
cious, and the particulars he gives as to tlie opinions of the lurks 
respecting Jesus Christ and his teachings are novel and striking. 1 hen 
follow the works of the eminent Rcy of Naglowic, in three volumes. 
He was an eminent naturalist, who was born in 1515, and died in 15G8. 
Of him a short account will be found in Dr. Bowring’s specimens of the 
Polish poets. The most renowned of his productions is “ Zwicrciadlo 
poczciwego cztowieka,” Mittoy of an honest inan^ w'hich is at the same 
time an attractive picture of antique Polish manners, and a practical 
lesson of truth and virtue. , Nor is his style less admirable than liis 
philosophv. 1 le was, and is, and will be, a model of the Polish lan¬ 
guage. He has never been 'Surpassed in originality and correctness.^ 
Ho was a Protestant, and Protestantism was at that time the religion of 
by far the greatest proportion of the illustrious men of Poland. It was 
an epoch when the spirit of inquiry fiew from bosom to bosom, 
and flapped the minds of men into energetic efforts of intellect. At 
the end of Uie^sixtecnth century, two-thirds of the nobility, or at least 
of the senators of Poland, had quitted the Roman creed, ljut the 
Catholic priests andJesuits lighted the fierce flames of persecution, 
and heresies like those of Calvin, Luther, and Servetus were torn up 
by the roots by barbarous and bloody hands. Concealed mtt%ues 
and open hostility pre pared a far less happy era, under whose influence 
Poland is still suffering, and will long be doomed to suff^. The ninth 
and tenth volumes of our collection contain the till now medited Chro¬ 
nicle of Chwalczewski, and the tenth and eleventh the Chromcle pt 

Bielski, both historians of the sixteenth century, and of distinguisnca 
VOL. V. NO, X. . z z 
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raerit. An immense service has been done to literature, by placing 
' works like these, which have hitherto been confined to the libraries of 
the few, or to the collections of monks, within the roach of the many. 
They have opened a new vein for historical novels—a class of writings 
which begin to swarm in Poland as elsewhere, not only in Polish>originals, 
but especially in tr^slations from other languages, written by Poles 
established in other lands, and who have still chosen subjects for their 
romances from the national history. Such has been the course of 
Bulgarin in Russia, and of Bronikowski in Germany. From the Ger¬ 
man we have had lately versions of Bronikowski’s Casimir the Great, 
Bratynski, and thei Election of King Michael. *The last subject has 
given him an opportitnity of introducing several remarkable characters 
as competitors for the throne, and to give^mucU interest to the remark¬ 
able and stirring events of that busy time.* No less than three candi¬ 
dates for the crown appear on the stage—the Ex-king Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, Prince James Sobieski, son of the renowned monarch 
John Sobieski the Third, and James Stuart of England, each having in 
truth some titie to the disputed sovereignty: they have a meeting at 
Strasburg. Bulgarin's new novel of ^Estherka, the Hebrew epneubine 
of Casimir the Great, is now exciting great attention. Our Polish prose 
romancers are, Wezyk, Bernatowicz, Count Skarbek, and Madame 
HoiTniann, better known by her maiden name of Clementina Tanska. 

Lach Szyrmai has published three volumes of Travels, entitled 
Anglic i Szhocya (Englana and Scotland). They are the reminiscences 
• of nis journey to Great Britain, and are adorned with lithographic 
portraits and fac-similes of Scott, Byron, Campbell, Mackintosh, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, SoUtliey, and Moore. His descriptions are 
very lively, and his curiosity seems unbounded; men, manners, arts, 
sciences, literature, every thing passes in review before him. Of the 
poetry of Mickiewicz, several editions have appeared. The com- 
pletest has lately issued from the Petersburg press, the style is 
Byronian, and his Wallenrod is the best example of it. The hero is 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, the scene of action Marien- 
burg inPrussia^and the epoch the latter end of the 14<th cen^iry. His 
Paris is an exquisitely^told Arabian stor/and of'the most perfect of 
sustained productions of modern genius. Ad^am Mickiewicz was 
educated at Wilna, he has sojourned for some time in Russia, and is 
now travelling in Europe. Three volumes of his works beautifully 
printed by Barbezat have appeared at Paris under the title* of Poezye 
Adama Mickiewicza. An excellent portrait of the author is attached 
to the first yolhme* 

The young Edward! OdynicC has also had much success as a poet. 
He has lately published a drama called Izora, which has been very 
well'i^osived^ tlusugh.<jthe plot cannot be lauded for much novelty, it 
being the sp often tedd tale of the attachment of the two representatives 
of noble, hottses eqgoged in.-long hereditary feuds, so that a union is 
brought abpqt both of. families and lovers. He has contrived however, 
to give some additkmal interest to the story by a well-contrived com- 
. plicatio|t.p>f various incidents. He has published two volumes of 
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roiViantid* poetry, and edited for 1828 an aliiianaick with the title of 
Melitete. 

Witkowski hasl published lately his Pustelmk or Hermit of the Ora- 
covian suburbs, one of the principal streets of Warsaw. It is an imita¬ 
tion‘of die well-known Hormite de la Chaussee d*Antin, of M. Jouy, 
combining, however, something of the character ot the Hermit in Lon¬ 
don. It consists of four volumes. 

The business of translation is in a state of great activity in Poland. 
The diiliculties of the 'Polish language have in fact facilitated to tlic 
Poles the acquisition of every other, and there are few well-bred and 
well-instructed Polefe who do not speak three or four foreign tongues. 
The most remarkable works, especially those of French and German 
origin, speedily find a Polish version. Victor Hugo’s Bug Jargal ,h^ 
very lately appeared in a Lithuanian dress. Of Sir Walter Scott there 
is not a novel which has not been translated into Polish; respecting his 
life of Napoleon the opinion of the Pqles is universally condemnatory. 

It cannot be denied that the Poles looked to Napoleon with groat and 
laarnest hopes, and remember him with affectionate gratitude; for they 
believe, that liad he lived, their country might through him have been 
redeemed and regenerated. Though there are many booksellers who 
are eager enough to grasp at any thing which bears Sir Walter’s illus¬ 
trious name, not one n ns to be found courageous enough to try the ex¬ 
periment of a translation of the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

'i'hc English school of political economists is' making an impi’ession 
here. A translation has appeared of M'Culloch’s Principles, and some 
of Mill’s Essays are in circulation. One of them appears in a late num¬ 
ber of the Mepioirs of Science. It is that on Prisons and Prison disci- 
))linc, a topic which begins to share much of the public attention. Mr. 
Bentham’s Panopticon project is in consequence discussed with a godd 
deal of excitement and interest. In this department of the field of 
legislation a great deal is being done. Our, prisons are improving in 
every particular. 

• The Miscellanea Critica of the University of Cracow has just ap- 
peared.. As this is one of the few periodicals in the world which appears 
in the Latin language, we give the particulars of its contents. The Poles 
have been celebrat'd in all times for their pure Latinity', and the mantle 
of Casimir Sarbievius appears still to be ori the shoulders of many of 
our eminent men. The articles are: 1. Dissertatid Historica de Epis- 
copatii Eubesensi. 2. Philenon Aree, carmen inedititm Simonis Simo- 
nidis. (Sz^monowicz was an eminent Latin and Polish |>oct of the 
17th century, of whose writings Bowring has given specimens in his * 
Polish Anthology.) .‘i. Joseph! Jankowski Succincta Logices in Polono- ? 
rum Scholis Historia. 4. Dc Arte Moriendi, opusculo altero,„^raann- 
scripto ineditocjue, altero xylpgraphico et saepe evulgatpjft ' Primus 
auctor Matthajus de Crarovia. (This is to enrich Spencerlana.) 5. 
Hermann! Schugt animadversiones in Sophoclis Trachhiias. 6. De 
Martino Gallo, (a Polislt chronicler of the 12th century) 7. Literae 
Sigismundi 1. quibus dcclarai: Omnes civitates tegni deoere •jure'SaX'-^ 
onico uti 15ii5, cum animadversionibus Georgii Bandtkie et Cajetani 
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Trojanski. 8. Frederici Tryplin Meletcmata in particulam quandara 
'Epistolae Ciceronis ad Attlcum, 1.x. 3. 9. Do Sueboldo Fiolo, prirno 
Craqovisc typographo qui Cyrilicis literis libros cdiditr 10. Frivilqgiura 
Casimiri IV. a° 1480, in datum dc exsiccandis aquis in fodinis Olkus* 
siensibus. (The Fodiuse of Olkusz were known in ancient times to 
produce large quantfties of cold., Inundations overflowed them, and 
made them unproductive. The government has of late been applying 
considerable sums to drain the waters and re<open the mines, but with 
little success hitherlo.^ 

In Austrian Gallicia, a plali is now in progress of publishing the 
portraits of the most renowned of the Poles, especially those previous 
to the present generalion, attaching to such a sketch of their lives and 
tyritings. A folio fasciculus is to appear half* yearly, containing six 
heads. The first which has issued, has the likeness, and biography of 
Prince A'dam Czartoryski, the modern Polish Mecaenas, who died in 
1823; John Tamowski, an eminent warrior, who died in 1561; Stanis¬ 
laus Rewera Polocki, a military *chief, ob. 1667; George Lubomirski, 
conxmander and great marshal of the crown, who died in 1666; Samueyt 
Macieiowski Bishop of Cracow, a grearpatron of literature, who died 
in 1550; and Nicholas Wolski, a well known statesman and marshal of 
the crown, who died in 1630. 

We have thus in a desultory way endeavoured to introduce our rea¬ 
ders into the fields of present Polish literature. It warms every Polish 
heart to know that in England there js a thought for them. 


Art. XIV.—1. De TOrigine AiUkentiquc et Divine de VAncicn Testa¬ 
ment.., Diseours nccompagn^ de Deveioppemcns et de Notes. Par J. E. 
Ccllerier, flls. Geneve ct Paris. 1826. 12mo. 

2. De VOrigine Authentique et Divine du Nouveau Testament. Dis¬ 
cours accompagni de Deveioppemcns. Par J. E. Cellerier, fils. Ge¬ 
neve et Paris. 1829. 12mo. • 

Ever since the Reformation, the pastors qf the Protestant Clmrch at 
Geqeva have laudably devoted a series of historical sermons, which 
have been and still are delivered on a particular day in the week, to 
the elucidation (accompanied with practical improvements) of the prin¬ 
cipal facts Centred in the Holy Scriptures. The introductory dis¬ 
course on these occasions is usually appropriated to a popular discussion 
of the authenticity, integrity, and credibility of the Old or New Testa¬ 
ment, according as die facts related in one or other of these books are 
the subjects of the course of lectures which arc to be delivered; tiic 
task of composing apd delivering such introductory sermon is usually 
entrusted to one of the divinity professors, and most frequently to the 
professor of sacred criticism. In the discharge of this>duty, M. Cclle¬ 
rier, the yopn^r, who is professor of Hebrew, Sacred Criticism and 
Antiquitiesj^in* the Academy or University of Geneva, composed the 
two discourses, which form the bases of the volumes wc are now to 
introduce to the notice of our readers. 
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In ihejirsti from Gen. i. 1. the learned author takes occasion to dis¬ 
cuss the authenticity and credibility of the Pentateuch ; and then pro¬ 
ceeds to exhibit rapid sutnmary of tlie evidences of Its divine origin, 
as well as of the other books of the Old Testament, 'together with sa¬ 
tisfactory refutations of some popular objectioifis drawn from the 
alleged grossness, singularity, and crpelty of certain facts related in 
the Old Testament. 

In the second discourse, which is founded on Luke, i. 1—4, Professor 
Cellerier shows—1. The certainty and authenticity of the Four Gospels, 
by historical and critical proofs, and also by proofs drawn from the 
propagation of Christianity, from the consequent reception of the books 
forming the canon of the New Testament, and from a consideration of 
the sentiments thercin*developcd. II, The certainty of the knowledge 
possessed by tlic Evangelists of the facts which they have recorded, 
whence necessarily follows, III. The certainty of the Gospel history, 
and consequently of the Christian reflation. 

It will be obvious to our readers, that in a popular sermon not cx- 
teeding threc-(juartcrs of an hour in its delivery, many proofs can only 
be noticed in a very cursory manner. To supply the deficiency thus 
necessarily occasioned, and at the same time to furnish a compendious 
manual of evidences for the truth of the sacred writings. Professor 
Cellerier has subjoined to each discourse what he calls d6oeloppeincnsy 
containing a special investigation of numerous particular proofs and 
testimonies. These it is not necessary to detail, as most of the topics 
on which he has treated will be found copiously discussed in various 
masterly English works which are in the hands of every divinity stu¬ 
dent. But although little that is new can be , offered on a subject 
which has exercised the pens of the most able biblical writers and di¬ 
vines, yet we should not render strict justice to Professor Cellerier if 
we were not to add, that be has selected the most striking arguments, 
and expressed them in clear and’perspicuous language;‘and that his 
treatises arc well calculated to confirm the faith of Christians, and 
lead them to study the Scriptures with sentiments of profound reve¬ 
rence and w'ith entire confidence. - 

- In the elucidations annexed to his discourse on the Old Testament, 
we have been particularly pleased with his*chapters on the testimonies 
borne by, modern discoveries in favour of the Mosaic chronology, 
—on some common mistakes in the mode of forming a judgment of 

—and on the Divine plan manifested in the 
constitution and history of the Jewish nation. In liis volume on 
the New Testament, the following chapters are deserving of repeated 
perusal, viz.: On the Veracity of the Evangelists, tlie Integrity of 
the Four Gospels, and on the Authenticity and Credibility, of the 
Epistles, especially those of St. Paul, concerning whose character and 
mode of teaching Professor Cellerier has offered some v^ry able re¬ 
marks and illustrations, and, finally, on the Entire Canon of the New 

Testament. • , ' 

Those of our readers, divinity students in particular, who aro de¬ 
sirous of retracing the principal evidences of the Christian religion, an(^ 
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,at the same time of renewing or maintaining their acquaintance with 
the Frencli language, cannot better employ some of their leisure hours 
thah by appropriating thetn to a careful study of M. CeU^rier's unpre¬ 
tending but instructive little volumes. 


Art. XV.— DisctCrsos Ecmomwo-PoliticoSf sohre si la mmeda es comun 
fnedida Je los generos comerciahlesy Escritos por I"). Jose Manuel 
de Vadillo. l^rno. ^ Paris. 1829. 

The contributions of t^ie Spaniards to the science of political economy 
are not, very numerous, though not so rare as some may be apt to ima¬ 
gine. In the library of the political economist, the works of Cawpo- 
manes and Jovellanos mustever hold a conspicuous place. Translations 
•of the most eminently distinguished works upon that branch of know¬ 
ledge are not unfrequent in Spain; and Adam Smith has found a very 
intelligent translator .in Don Jose Orti2r, who, besides giving the text 
with fidelity and spirit, enriched his version with very valuable notes. 
Yet when a popular system of government was adopted in that coun¬ 
try, in 1820, the legisikture acted upon principle.s no less pregnant with 
mischief than contrary to the most approved doctrine.s of the econo¬ 
mists. A tariff was put in force,, the more injudicious, as it was in¬ 
tended for a country where manufactures can hardly be said to exist. 

That measure, however, did not pass without opposition. Its effects 
being highly injurious to the mercantile town of Cadiz,,the members for 
that place in the Spanish legislature were foremost to contend for the 
adoption of sounder principles, which, the interest of their constituents 
recommended. . l)on Jose Manuel, de Vadillo, who represented Cadiz 
in the Cortes,of 1813 and 1814, and again in those of 1820 and 1821, 
and who afterwards became a member of the ministry in 1822 and 
1823, when he was at the head of the colonial department—a man of 
very extensive, information and enlarged views—not satisf^pd with 
speaking in his place against the injudicious restriction.^ laid upon com¬ 
merce, was the au^or of a well-written pamphlet, in which opinions 
favourable to free trade iii tKeir. application to Spain are explained, dis¬ 
cussed and upheld. That pamphlet he has now republished in Paris, 
during the exile With which he, in common with many of hk* fellow- 
tmuntrymen, has been punished, for his exertions in the CttuSe 'bf'his 
tmuntry ,and aodal jxPprovement. To that work he has prefixed a 
short discourse wMcKhe wrote'and read to a society or institution in 
Seville, as far back as 1805, in which the laws fixing the interest upon 
money, or what is called usury, are deservedly condemned. These 
two tracts, with a few notes and additions, compose the unpretending 
little vohtoie.which, is now before us, 

.The jrat^.^hich stands first, as prior in date, is learned and judi¬ 
cious. v^t tho time when he wrote it, the author appears to have been 
i^cqgiaint^ with Bentham’s admirable Defence of Usury, though he 
>f!]^aks'’ of it with praise in a note evidently written at a much later 
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period. ‘Little novelty can bo expected upon so trite a subject, "^'et 
it is satisfactory to see, that even in Spain men .were found enlightened • 
enough to condemn laws which still deface the English code. Xhc 
tract is written with purity and elegance. 

The discourse upon the system of prohibition is of a more important 
ntiture. In it the author shows himself thoroughly actpiaintcd with 
the works of the best [lolitical econoidists, and the application of the 
principles of the science to Spain, under her then existing circum¬ 
stances, is made with judgment. The style is elegant and. unaHected, 
though occasionally redundant. In general the work docs great credit 
to the head and heart of the writer. - • 

In the substitution of a system of his own for that of thc^tarid* of 
1820, against which his attacks arc mainly directed^ the author has not 
been quite so felicitous. We should suspect that he occasionally waverS, 
and that the obsolete ideas of a protecting system recur to his mind, 
though at variaiic(‘ with his general p|inciplcs, were we not certain that 
concessions to existing prejudices are sacrifices which all the defimders 
®f the doctrines of free trade have considered themselves at liberty to 
make, in order to jendcr their'opinioiis more palatable. 

Upon the whole, we beg to recommend the perusal of this hook. 
While the legislatures of free America and enlightened France are still 
labouring under the influence of anuent prejudices and disreputable 
jeaIousie.s, it is consolatory to find those principle.^, which arc so emi¬ 
nently conducive to the welfare of mankind, advocated by a member of 
a nation that is thought to rank very low—much lower indeed than it 
deserves—in the scale of civilization. 


Art. XVI. —Theater Stychen af Gustaf III. ('fhe Plays of Gustavus 
the Third.) 2 vols,. 8vo. Stockholm. 1826. 

So rarely do Sovereign Princes devote their leisure to the service of 
the Mos(‘, that when, such^a phenomenon occurs, we cannot fling aside 
the fruits of their labour quite as negligently as those of “ the mob 
of gentlemen wb» write with ease,” even though the royal productions 
should jyrovsi^qf inferior value. But Gustavu$ tlie Third of Sweden, 
whose J.)ramas arc now before us, postiesgeS claims to our respectful 
as a Monarch and as an Author, fur beyond the mere 
circumstances of birth and station. In the former capacity he sought 
improvement from travel, when fashion, instead of setting’kings and 
t princes to run post over !E/urope, condemned them to yawn away at 
home the hours unfilled by business or pleasure. The same energy 
that dictated his foreign tour, enabled him to break the yoke imposed 
by the Swedish aristocracy alike upon the king and the people, and to 
achieve, by his address and courage, n bloodless revolution. He thus 
possessed himself of a degree of power beyond what the Swedish Con- 
stittition allows the Crown, hut whicli only factions spitq could' deno¬ 
minate arbitrary, since it is generally admitted that he restored ^and 
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even enlarged the popular rights and, privileges. In the endj however, 

* his success cost him his life; he was assassinated at a masquerade by 
Ankerstroero, the active agent of a conspiracy of vindictive nobles. 

As an author^ Gustavus, whilst his literary subjects aimed at nothing 
beyond tranriating or imitating French originals, boldly struck out a 
difmrent path, took the fables of his Dramas from national history, 
and treated them without rega^ to other unity than that of action, the 
only one neglected upon we Classical French Stage. Thus he has 
written Dramas upon the adventures of Gustavus Vasa: upon the for¬ 
tunes of a plebeian Swedish warrior, who, from a profligate, even a 
criminal youth, raised himself by sheer merit tb fortune, rank, and 
honour ;' with other Analogous, hnd some more commonplace, pieces. 
It is unlucky that his Majesty was not as. skilful in conducting, as judi¬ 
cious in selecting, a dramatic story, and that ho cons(‘quently did not 
make the most of his subject. We shall, however, give such a sketch 
’ of one of his Plays, as tnay enable the reader to judge of his dramatic 
talents; and for this purpose, much as we admire his judgment in not 
mixing stale love intrigues with great historical interests, we shall 
make choice of a Play founded upon a love story, induced so to do 
chiefly by our belief that the early and unfortunate' attachment of its 
hero, Gustavus Adolplfus, is not generally known. The Play is entitled 
Gustaf Adolph och Ebba Brahes a heroic drama, and is dedicated to 
the royal author's sister, Princess Sophia Albertina, in gratitude for 
her able performance of the heroine; most of the pieces were written, 
it should seem, for a Private Court Theatre. 

Ebba Brahe, paternally and maternally related to the royal family, 
was early bequeathed by her dying mother to the care of C'harles the 
Ninth’s Queen, and brought up with the Crown Prince, Gustavus 
Adolphus. A mutual attachment ensued'. Gustavus Adolphus as¬ 
cended the throne at the age of 17, and privately plighted his faith to 
Ebba, but deferred their nuptials until he should have earned, by the 
punctual discharge of his duties in the war which had just broken out 
with Demntark, a right to indulge his inclinations. The Queen Mother, 
w:hose pride revolted from such a union, made use of the delays to pre- * 
vent it, and negotiated a marriage for Ebba with Count Jacob Pontus- 
' 80 n.de la.Gardie/conimander of the Swedish forces, in Finland. The 
drama presents the result of these machinations. 

' The day appointed for the marriage of Ebba with do la Gardic has 
dawned; the bridegroom is hourly expected at Calmar, wlk'r'; ^ the 
Queen holds bet Court; and the bride is anxiously lookYiig for* an 
answer tQ«ithe letter, announcing her imminent danger, which she had 
dispatched to the King,, then encamped on the Island of Oland, in the 
immediate vicidiicy of the enemy. A son and niece of Ebba’s nurse 
come from Olan.d, bripging bridal offerings from the peasant family, 
upon her publicly reported marriage to de la GarUie; and intelligence 
that the. King , ts at that moment giving battle. An ofBcer lauds, 
bringing letters^for the Queen, but none, as it appears, for Ebba. Of 
- this cir^mstance her M^esty lakes advantage; shews her a letter 
fr^n Qustavus Adolphus, touching a project of pciicc with Denmark, 
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founded upon a double marriage; persuades her, not that the King is 
unfaithful, but that he will sacrifice passion to duty, and instead of 
fulfilling his cni^gement with her, will marry a Danish Princess. ‘Slic 
represents that this will give £bha the appearaneft) of having been 
foojed,*and exhorts her to save lier honottr by marrying first. At this 
moment de la (lardie arrives, and the Queen assures him th^lt her son 
destines his kinswoman Ebba Brah^ hand for the recompense of his 
victories in Finland. I'he enamoured dc la Gafdie readily believes 
her ; hut desires to hear from Ebba, that he may hope for her heart 
ns well as htmd. Ebba, bewildered by the Queen’s arts, and by the 
fears and suspicions springing from the King’s apparent neglect, mur¬ 
murs some incoherent words about the Count’s achievements, her duty, 
the Queen’s will, anil the King’s promises, whicli her Majcsty.ciits' 
short by expressing her conviction that the bridegroom must now be 
satisfied, and cannot expect more from virgin modesty. She then 
drags away the half-fainting Ebba, ajid summons the enraptured lover 
to follow to the altar. 

* The Second Act passes upon the Island of Ol^d. We hero find 
Ebba’s nurse and lier family occupied, almost equally, with their own 
affairs, (a double marriage of four cousins,) Ebha’s, and the battle 
which is then fighting at no great distance, and in which one of tlic 
bridegrooms is engaged. The letter-carrying officer returns in a boat 
from Calmar, requires a horse to convey him with all speed to the 
array; and whilst the horse is saddling, laments his having been pre¬ 
vented, by the Queen’s maticeuvreSt from ddivering, in person, the 
King's letter to Ebba, and compelled to .entrust it to a page. Mean- 
wfiile, Gusluvus Adolphus bus defeated the Danes, and leaving his 
generals to pursue the flying enemy, has galloped to the ferry, at¬ 
tended only by his favourite friend, Lars Sparre. We now learn the 
youthful victor’s Sentiments from the following dialogue. 

Sptirre .—Your Majesty rides so hard, tliat scarcely can,I follow you. Tlio 
enemy we have tliis day beaten, could not fly faster. 

Gustams .—T have another victory to gain this day, yet to tny heart; 

1 have W free Ebba Brahe frqpi my mother’s control, and place her upon the 
throne, of wiiich she is so wortiiy. Oh I ray friend, share the feelings of my 
, heart. I believe mjjficlf deserving of my happiness, because 1 would not enjoy 
it until I had performed my duty. Informed by her last night of de la Gardie’s 
coming^ ofThymuther’s intention of concluding the marriage in my absence, of 
the wliojc scheme, (I know not how to term it, consistently with filial respect,) 
inliMlieehe^iall, 1 was detained in my camp by the enemy's neighbourhood. 
Divided between the fear of losing her I best love, and that of misfflng tlie op¬ 
portunity of delivering the kingdom by a victory, T have suffered ail the, con¬ 
flicts, which duties so precious can excite in a tender heart. 1 gave my 
country the preference. Though trembling to lose my beloved, I remained at 
my post. But the instant the enemy^s defeat and flight consummated my vic¬ 
tory, I listened to the voice of love—I hastened to obey its dictates. See, my 
friend, in yonder Castle, (pointing towards Calmart) happiness'awaits me. It 
exists not in the grandeur and splendour surrounding me, or promised by vic¬ 
tory and fiime; love only can bestow it. Go, Sparre, hurrj^the boat. ■ Tim4 
prc.sses; Ebl)a sorrow^; Ebba is anxious—perhaps mistrusts my I 

cuiiiiot sufficiently hasten to console her. 
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8parn.^But the peace arranges a double marriage between the two royal 
houses! The King of Denmark’s sister— - 

Gusi, —Is laffianced to my brother. De la Gardie’s victories have gained a 
kingdom for Charles Philip^ which the Princess of Denmark is to share with 
him. ' . ^ L- 

SpaVre now goes m search gf boatmen; and during his absence, 
Gustaviis saves tlie life of the ndfse’s son, who had put to sea in rough 
weather, and iii a crazy boat, to relieve the general anxiety, by obtain¬ 
ing intelligence of we result of the battle. He further stays to assist 
in recovering the half-drowneil. man, is recognized as king upon the 
arrival of the soldier>*bridegroom, (who in the recent engagement had 
rescued the King, and* ini turn beemrescued by him,) promises wealth 
Vetting their condition to both bridal pairs, invites them to Cal mar to 
his' own wedding, and learning' from them tliat Kbba’s marriage is 
upon the point of celebration, embarks, exclaiming. 

Yes, gracious Heaven I I rely too f&ndly upon thy justice lo believe that the 
moments 1 have delayed to discharge the chiefest duty of :i kiug, of a man, to 
save the life of a subject, to do good, should have plunged my remaining life iii* 
sorrow, have struck death to my beast. 

The King’s confidence in Heavenly justice is deceived; but it is 
rather his previous act of patriotic virtue in staying to iiglit, than his 
humanity, that enables his mother to rob him of happiness, for the 
.marriage, if not oVef during the entre^acte^ must have been actually 
celebrating whilst he was fiwing up the young peasant. 

The Third Act returns to Calmar, and op<ms with Ebbta’s lanicnln- 
tioDS over her now irremediable fate. She is Countess de la Gardie, 
and strives to subdue, or at least to conceal, if she cannot extinguish, 
her ill-requited passion. A page brings her the King's long-lookeil- 
for letter, with the officer’s apology, for its delay; when, discovering 
the falsehood of the suspicions that had provoked her consent to her 
marri^e, she for a moment gives way to despair. Hut her virtue 
speedily regains the ascendancy, and she is praying to be spared the 
danger of f^tire mterviewsr with him she Ivvcs, when Gustavfis Adol- 
piius, tmiconscious of bis misfortune, appears. His raptures, his ur¬ 
gency for an instant marriage, distract her. She^ cannot speak the' 
mtal obstacle; he, notwithstanding all he has heard, eith<?.r iitum down¬ 
right stupidity*, or .because “loVewill liope where reason .w^ud des¬ 
pair,” conc&ives'po alafm ficiiiaher evident distress and disa^djCi HM cn 
the bridegroonfa .entrance do^ hot clear up the mistake. Gustatnis 
imderstahds de la Gardie to ask Ebba’s hand, refuses it, proclaiming 
their mutual .loye* aUd iutended immediate nuptials; tind, without 
listening ^ the explaUatichi she now tries to give him, hurries away to 
obtain bis motherVicOiDsent., Tke Count reproaches his bride with 
having made; all, three iinhappy by her dissimulation; to which she 
repli^ ordy .by assuimices gfauty* fidelity, and future afiection, when 
sbe sbiatt ,have*ci>nquered h^r unfortunate and henceforward guilty at- 
ta<jb9p<mt. Tiie King* pai'suaded by bis mothef that he has been be- 
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trayed by Ebba and dc la Gardie, returns in rage and despair, but the 
Count’s vindication elucidates all, and he exclaims, 

Wliat do I hear f She loved me! She was forced to give her hand ! She 
has not betrayed me! All may yet be changed I Oh, HeaVfens! Light dawns 
upon my nopcs, upon my love I 

Ebbn. —No, Prince, we are parted for ! Gustavs, thou wast dear to 

me—£ loved thee—but never more can thy wife. My vow is plighted; 

iny honour cannot break it; my virtue is known to thee as unchangeable. 

Gmf .—I received thy first vows; those thy heart s^re; those alone are 
sacred. Ifavo pity on my despair! It is cruel. Thou who hast loved me, who 
still lovest me, speak ojie word, and all is changed. And thou, who hast rival- 
leil thy king, who hast thought to rob him of his deare$t hope, thy triumph is 
premature. 

4IP ^ 4 4 m Ht m 

Ebba, one word from thee, and I break thine unhallowed union! Our laws 
allow it. ’ • 

Ebba .— But honour forbids what the law may allow. 

C/isi.—Honour! 

^ Ebba. —Ask your own heart. To that judge I appeal. . 

Gttsf.—Barbarian! . 

Ebba. —lletiven wills that another should share your throne- Heaven has 
governed all. It was Heaven tliat blinded my byes—that bewildered my senses 
to believe yon false—th.jt now endows me with strength to withstand your 
love, your power, your despair. ^ 

—Tliy firmness, thy fancied duties, shall not resist my tenderness, my 
agony. Ibe voice of thy true, thy adoring Gustavus—the voice that has so 
often touched thy heart, shall vanquish thy cruelty. 

Ebba. —No! 1 cannot yield so criminal a victory. De la Gardie’s rights— 

Gust. —His? He has none I 

Ebba. —The holiest ties— 

Gust. —^I’hey were not freely knit, and may be broken 

JEWa.—Never! God sanctioned, your Court witnessed them. And even 
were 1 weak enough to break them, you are too great, too noble, not to punish 
such frailty with your contempt. 

Gust. —All amazes me in thee, but all combines to break my heart. Thou 
tcachest me my duty, and Gustavus Adolphus must not be weaker than Ebba. 
But whe^ super-human strengtli does it not require! ^ ’ * * 

I w'ill resigii tliee—will live Ar my country, fgr my people. I will obey the 
will of Heaven. Heaven has refused me happiness, hasjprevented, our union, 
that my heart might%e wholly devoted to my country. Trembling, I sacrifice 
my lovei JUuaae the bitterness of the sacrifice, but thy honour and my duty 
require I submit to their laws. Live then, worthy of the love I have borne 
tli pp t^ars I now shed, and that will flow till death closes my days. -.War 
and honour point out the path by which t must, seek the end of my sorrows. It 
is amongst the troops of defeated enemies, uj»n the field of victoiyifliat 1 shall 
seek death. \ , 

Xbe King’s good resolutions are confirined, and his heart is soothed, 
by the passionately sympathetic loyalty the happy peuantfamily he 
had bidden to his wedding; and the Drama conaudes Witib his recon¬ 
ciliation to his successful rival, whose military services h^ rewards by 
conferring upon him the dignity of Riks Marskf an o0ice ahal^bus to 
that of Lord High Constable. 
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Art. XVIL —in Savofa, ossia Descrhione degli Stati Oltira- 
mohtani di S. il Re di Sardegna, (A Tour hi Savoy^ or a De¬ 
scription of the UUrampntane States of his Majesty the King of Sar¬ 
dinia,) DavHe Bertdlotti. 2 vol. 8vo. Torino, 18528- 

Bertolotti, the author of the ^ork before us, has been known in Italy 
since the peace, as^e of that useful, though secondary class of writers, 
who are endeavouring to supply a remarkable deficiency in the litera¬ 
ture of their country, namely, that of works of light and entertaining 
prose. In poetry, m all its branches, Italy is rMundantly rich ; she 
is also abundantly wl>^lied with books of erudition, of science, and of 
^he fine arts, and is by no means so scarce in philosophical and political 
works as many foreigners are apt to imagine. But an Italian library 
of easy, instructive, and at the same time amusing reading, adapted for 
young persons, for females, fit f 9 r the drawing-room and the circulat¬ 
ing library, is yet a desideratum in that country. Italy had no novchf 
(for we can hardly class Orris’ letters under that name) until Manzonl 
gave her a splendid specimen in the Betrothed.” Of tales there 
was a copious store, hut most or them unfit for general perusal, and 
especially objectionable to youtli. Tours, descriptions, biographies, 
were also extremely scarce. Miscellaneous works, such as magazines, 
annuals, light essays or treatises, were cither unknown or ill executed, 
'Bad translations from the French or German were the only substitute 
for a family library. Since the peace, several young men, especially 
in' the north of Italy, sensible of these deficiencies, have started on the 
unoccupied arena. Besides Manzoni, Kosini, Sacclii, Bcrtolotti, An¬ 
gelica Palli, the authors.of Sibilla Odaleta, and of Cabrino Fondulo, 
young Dandolo, and others, have published povcls, descriptive letters, 
and tours. Bertolotti has been one of the most productive among them. 
"We first heard of liim in 1814, when he stood forth as the apologist 
of bis country against M. dc Chateaubriand, who, in his pamphlet on 
Buonaparte and the Bourbons,” had in one of his rhetorical flourishes 
bden pleased to ascribe the vices with which he charged Napoleon, to 
ihe national tharacter of the land of his*^ birth. Bertolotti, then a 
young, man, resented the aspersion, and in a shoft but well-written 
reply, pbs^ved— 

“ That whilst Napoleon was triuinphanl the French had claimed hii<« as thfiir 
own countryman, although a native'of an Italian Island; but 
son of adversity, (hoy threw him,back upon calumniated and ill-used Italy. 
Italy, howiver, never rejected him'; she felt even a natural pride in acknowledg¬ 
ing him for her son, even while she was suflering at his hands, and deploring his 
errors;” about which Bertolotti observed, that “ in France Napoleon had 
received his education, in France he bad began his career in the midst of the 
distractions and infections example of revolutionary times, that to France, 
therefore^ were owing the formation of his cliaractcr, and the principles he had 
imbibed in youfo.” 


’ figrtolotti has written since, in succession, the Amre e Scpolcr^ a 
Qjfltjl^isccllaneous nature, sometliing after Sterne’s manner; the 
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X * 

^ Per'egrmhzioni round the Lake of Como, a pleasiilg description of a 
y romantic district; Jmore Infclice, a short Piedmontese tale of the times * 
of the ruthless conscription, some scenes of which are managed with 
considerable power ; the hohtta dei dpressif a tale foo much in the 
Werter &tyle, and other productions of a similar compass. 

The present work is, however, one oL a more ela^rate cast. The 
author undertook, in 18^7, a tour the various provinces of the 
Duchy of Savoy, and this, as it was understood,the sanction of, 
the Piedmontese minister. He employed the summer and autumn of 
that year in this interesting peregrination, and the volumes before us 
present us with the itsult of his observations, They give a graphic 
description of every part of the country, in the shape of letters, agree-' 
ably and even elegantly written, in an enlightened out temperate spirit 4 
It is the only complete description we have of Savoy,* 

Savoy, although a very remarkable land, and placed on the high 
road to Italy, has been neglected by |;ravellcrs, most of whom hurry 
through its most barfon and dull district, the valley of Mauriciuie, in 
their way to or from Mount Cenis, carrying with them an unfavour¬ 
able impression of the country fti general. Brit Savoy embraces within 
its snowy boundaries many a romantic district, many a beautiful valley 
liardly ever visited by strangers, and yet not inferior to any of those 
most frequented by lasliionable tourists. The people, too, are honest, 
industrious, good-natured, and more civil and sociable than the blunt 
mountaineers of Switzerland. Living is cheaper than in the latter 
country, French is spoken by all, and generally with considerable cor¬ 
rectness. 

Our author entered Savoy from the Val d’Aosta, by the pass of the 
Little St. Bernard, and descended into the province of Tarentaise, the 
most remote the least visited, and perhaps the most interesting part of 
the Duchy. It consists chiefly of a long valley, ivatered in its length 
by the river Isere, a fine stream that has its source in the glaciers 
of Mount Iseran, and runs through part of Savoy and Dauphine, until 
it joins the Rhone near Valence. 

Tarentaise is rich in mineral productions; we may mention the salt 
pits of Moutiers, the lead aifd silver mines of Pesey and Macot, in the 
same neighbourhood, several marble quarries, and the mineral springs 
of La Perriere, latdy discovered, and already much frequented by in¬ 
valids. useful institution in the school of mineralogy and of 

mining,^tablished at Moutiers, to which three professors are attached, ■ 
a rlMffOtteciion of minerals, a library, anti a laboratory. This esta¬ 
blishment w'as re-opeiiod under the present king, Charles Felixf in 1825. 
A foundry for melii ug the ore bas been established at Conflans. ,Thc 
lead mines and works afford employment to about six hundred work¬ 
men. I'he present king has also put into execution the long projected 


* I’lio other modern work descriptive of this country is tlic “ Historical, Literary 
and Statistical Dictionary of tlic Ducliy of Savoy,” written in Freflth by Grillet, a 
native. • 
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embankment of the IsdrCi by whidi large tracts of fertile laudi capable , 
*of affordii^^ subsistence to 90,000 people, will be restored to agricul- f 
tui;e. A good'^i'^age-road has also been lately finished, which leads 
irom Annecy to Moutiers, the capital of 'I'arentaise, so that now tra¬ 
vellers can drive irom Geneva or Cbambery, to the foot of dlie Little 
St. Bernard. * 

The poptilation of Tarentais^bes not amount to quite 43,000 indi¬ 
viduals ^ of both Active, industrious, and early accustomed to 

liardships, many onme men are iri the habit of quitting their homes at 
the fall of the leaf^ and proceed to Piedmont, France, or even Ger¬ 
many, whero they gurstKs^ their respective trades; and then return in 
the spring, to attend to the labours of tiieir fields. Their churches, 

V their charitable houses^ and their schools, supported by private dona- 
liohs, prove the good character of these honest mountaineers. The 
mode of courtship here resembles that of the Swiss highlands.' The 
accepted lover repairs at night under the window of his mistress, by 
whom he is secretly introduced 1:o her own aparljnent, where he sits 
-till the morning, without, it is taid, any offence to female virtue. 

, From Annecy our author proceeded by Bonneville into the province 
of Faucigny. After describing the celebrated wonders of the valley of 
Chamouny,* he contradicts the absurd statement in the itineraries, that 
this singular spot was unlmonm to the rest of the world until the year 
1741 when MM. Pococke and Windham visited it, and gave the first 
information concerning its existence. As early as the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, Aymon, Cpunt of Geneva,* founded there a monastery of Bene¬ 
dictines, who cultivated the district, and from which tlie principal village 
of the valley is still called the PrieurS, 

It was afterwards annexed,'by a bull of Leo X*, to the Chapter of 
Sallenche* The parish church was rebuilt in 1707. But it was not 
yet then the fashion for travellers to explore mountains and remote 
vallies in quest of glaciers and panoramic views. Hence the neglect 
in. which the valley of Chamouny remained so long. There is, how¬ 
ever, another district in that neighbourhood, which, although little fre- 
.quented, is no way inferior to the former in beauty and grqpdeur of 
ocenery. This is' the valley of the Giffrff, called also of Sixt, which 
lima to the foot of the Buet. It is accessible to chars on the side of 
Geneva.; there is a very gbod inn at Samoens, a town of about four 
thousand inhabitants, and another at the village of Sion; valley 
of the Gi03ce has over that of Chamouny the advantage of i^>pierous 
4 nd magnificent waterfalls. The Buet, a mountain nearly tefTtilltfRShiid 
feet hi^y commands the finest view in all Savoy. Its ascent is consi¬ 
derably shorter and much less perilous than that of Mont Blanc: I'be 
Other or left, bi^ch of the valley leads the-traveller to the foot of the 
Col de Tanevei^e belonging to tliat inaccessible cluster of lofty Alps 
that rise between Savoy, the Lower Valais, and the Leman, and of 
which La. Dent duJMidi formk the central summit. At the Toot of the 

' chU it Ctwmoidx, from the old Latin name campus munitm. 
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JL anevcr^ tiie valley turrainatea iti a sort of natural funnely appropri¬ 
ately called Finimondo. In this gloomy recess tha 'sun in the longest* 
summer days is t^^ily visible for tliree hours! ] . , 

• From the Faucigny our tourist passed into the Ghablais» another 
division «f Savoy, forming the southern bank of the Lake of Geneva. 
The scenery is here milder, though still beautiful.* The high road to 
the Simplon runs along this district. principal towns are Thouon 
and Kviun. Near the former is Ripaille, ^e faxQuri^ retreat of Ama¬ 
deus VllL, Duke of Savoy, who, after a reign <k forty-three, years, 
renounced the cares of the thrpne to his sons, and shut himself up with 
six noblemen of his €ourt in a convent, or ratb^T Jiermitage, which he 
had himself erected. Five years after, the Council of Basle having 
deposed Eugenius IV;* in 1439, elected Amadeus as supreme pontiff*. 

A deputation of prelates was sent to Kipaille, to announce his election. 
After some demur, he was at last prevailed upon to accept the tiara, 
and assumed the name of Felix V, The. greater part of Europe 
acknowledged him, but Italy continued to side with Eugenius, and after 
Jiis death with Nicholas V., who was crowned at Rome, whilst Felix 
resided at Geneva. The latter, however, anxious to terminate this 
scandalous schism, proposed to the rival pontiff Certain conditions under 
which be would resign his claim to the papal chair, These were agreed 
to in 1419, and the ex-pontifl'resumed hi^ name of Amadeus, and 
withdrew* again to his solitude of Ripaille. He survived his abdication 
only eighteen months. 

The province in wltich Cbambery is placed is called Savoy Proper in 
contradistinction to the general appellation of the whole Duchy. The 
town of Chambery is finely situated, and its society is remarkably 
pleasant and courteous to strangers. In its neighbourhood is the cot¬ 
tage called Les Charmettes, famed in Rousseau’s Confessions.' General 
de Boigne, who had served long in India, resided many years in this 
neighbourhood, in his park of Buisson Rond, where he lately died. The 
Abbu Saint Real, and the two Counts, Xavier and Joseph de Maistre, 
were born at Chambery. 

Not ^ar from Chambery are the baths of Aix, where a numerous 
company assembles in sumiher. In the same neighbourhood is the fine 
Abbey of Haute<^ombe, founded by Amadeus 111. in 11S5, and in 
which several Princes of the House of Savoy were entombed. The 
churcbny^fTThih in monuments, inscriptions and valuable relics of the 
middl^ges. During the I'rench Revolution, the spirit of devastation 
the sanctuary, the graves were opened and ransacked, 
the building itself fell into ruins. The present ,King has hadUthe abbey 
repaired and restored to its original state. 

The early history of the House of Savoy is closely connected with 
the wars in the East against the SataCens and Turks. Bertolotti in- 
terspersca his descriptions with many curious records of those times; 
no where the spirit of chivalry was perhaps more deeply rooted than 
among the nobility of this mountainous land. Even now a^high^ feel¬ 
ing of honour is found among the old though not wg^t ^ fag^e s of* 
Savoy. 


•* 1 . • 
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From.'Cbambery our author retraced his steps towards Italy; through 
the province of Maurienne, which every traveller must cross on his way 
to Mont Cenis.' << 

This work Reserves to be better known, and would be a very useful 
companion to a touriat among that par.t of the Alps. In tbe Appendix 
we. nnd on analysis ^f the v^ous mineral springs with which Savoy 
abounds. We are g^ad to p^ifteive that the Piedmontese Govern¬ 
ment is more awaj^iUiheiSL it Used to be to the interests of this valuable 
and loyal portion oflUs dominioUs. The present King appears active; 
he visits in person his various provinces, has had roads and other public 
works finished; and even in the long-ncglected island of Sardinia, it 
appears that civilijratioCi is fast spreading, communications arc opening, 
and a better police introduced. ^ 


Art. XVIII. —Machines ct Vapeui'; Aperf u tie leur Etat actuel, sous les 
pmnis de vue de la Micani^ue et.de Pindustriet pour conduire d la solu¬ 
tion accompUe du Prohlimeque prisentent ces Machines; avee un sup- 
pliment donnant la Theorie Mathhmti ^ue rigoureuse dcs Machines d 
KopeuTt fondie sur la nouveUe Theorie Ghierale dcs Fluidcs. Par 
Hoene Wronski. 4to. Paris. 1829. 

It is by no means an uncommon remark, that the application of steam 
is yet but in its infancy; a proposition self-evident perhaps to those who 
maintain it, but one which we are disposed to regard with distrust. 
That steam is available'for many purposes for which it is not used, is 
manifestly true, but then arises the question of expediency, and whether 
manual labour is not in the end cheaper. Some two or three years 
since an individual obtained a patent for an engine to chop up firewood 
and biiid it into small faggots of given dimensions;—the cost of the 
engine and its moving power would have supplied all London with 
faggots for a year/ Another gentleman, about the same time, contrived 
a machine, to bo inipelled by any adequate power, for splitting straws, 
(wo do not.mesto iui attorney,) but the price of the apparatus |nd the 
niaintaUance of it would have absorbed all the profits of the straw-plat 
tradik The employment of steam machinery in such cases is prepos¬ 
terous, and the adoption of it must always be regulated by the value of 
articles tp^ufactured, and such as arc produced by Imndr^'i^t fur¬ 
ther, the results of experience have shown that th^^etical 

irnprovementa. dpjiot invariably answer in practice; there is ■ff'dEtiain 
degree of jieriec^oi^ to which workmanship can be brought, but which 
it ciUmot exceed, mid M..Wronski, after having talked of the vkntahU 
seokd of steam engines, may excite a smile from an engineer^ by the 
following conditions^ Vhich must be fulfilled before a perfect engmn 
can be CMmstri^ted, nnd'the po^^^^^^ assertion that a machine which 
heh^s invented frddls them all-; of the machine itself.however, as it 
has not protected by.a.patent, nothing of course is sdid. 

J^r>^c&k^rohlfenie* of steam-en^nes consists in constructing a machine 
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i. It should be contained in the n»thematical mtntflium of tpacct that is to 
say, it should occupy the least possible volume. * 

** 2. In this least space it should contain the mathemaitical maximum> of 
vacuum to be occupied by steam, and, consequently, it shctild have the least 
possible weight, yet fulfilling the essential condition of sudicient solidity to offer 
a complete guarantee against explosion. • 

“ 3. The construction of it should be jj^^i^endent of .the place wherein it 
performs, so that it may act every where and even dtmng the time of its 
removiU. 

“ 4. Dut further this construction should be the nqjpst simple, containing 
only parts of immediate action; that is to say, without having any intermediate 
part for the communication of the motion. •' * 

** 5. The whole machine should be susceptible of common manufacture, that' 
it might both be sold at a low price and be repaired every where by ordinary 
mechanics. : 

6. It should be able to apply its moving power immediately in every direc¬ 
tion, without wheels, handles, or other parts for the' transmission of motion, 
and, consequently, it should act vertically, horizontally, or in anyway that may 
be required. 

* ** 7. Lastly, its moving force should be' as far as possible continuous and 
regular, and it shduld thus afford the whole of the jGbrce cbntained in the vapour 
expended, losing the least possible quantity of this force to overcome the 
frictions inseparable from the essence of matter. 

Such.in its determination h posteriori and h priori is the veritable 

problemr of steam engines, to carry them to,the extreme of perfection. Now, 
unless we deceive ourselves, and that when supported by rigorous mathematical 
calculations does not seem possible, we think we can offer a solution of this 
problem in the construction of a machine .... which we shall call dyna- 
moghteJ* —p. 245. 

For the reason already assigned no description of this en^ne and no 
clue to its construction iS afforded, but the analytical expression of its 
power, and the dynamc^enous f&ctOT, facteur dynamoginiquct oflferinga 
vhitahle oENXRATioit iNDErmiE dE force, a oeneration arbitraire 
£T iLLiMiTiE de foTce^ upon which its superiority depends, is most 
mystically set forth, and to save out readers the trouble which we our¬ 
selves ei]^ountercd, we shall explain this mystification* expression 
consisting of several terms found for the power'of hts engine; one ibi 
of these terms, thp dynamogenous factor, in proportion to which the 
value of this expression increases, is always an improper fraction, the 
numcratwHieing'the tension of the steam kI' the cylinder intb which it 
is first nunitted; the denominator, the tension of the steam in another 
cylilid^^nto* which it is discharged from the i^rst. So that the whole 
thing resolves itself into Woolf’s enginey in which, from tbe»mention 
made of Mr. Perkins, steani'of tho fusion, occasionally used by that 
gentleman, is to be employed. ‘. 

Xhc history of the pamphlet before us we conceive U> be this; the 
arrival in Paris of Mr. Perkins, and the experiments he perifortned there > 
some short time since, set Mr. Wronski’s busy head to work; 
picking up what he could of that able engineer’s proce^ii^f and with, : 
M. Arago’s summary of the htstoiy of the steam-enjpnJ ui^toQ^’s. 
Annuaire for a text book, he sat down to write a history a 

machine of his own. The historical part of the treatise prd&issas 
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haVc been composed three years since; but the continued references to 
* the Ammiret the arrangement, tone, and spirit of the whole arc not in 
hwmony with such an assertion, while the qiuct intimation of the co¬ 
incidence between his own theoretical results and what Mr. Perkins has 
determined 63 q)erimentally, point out, in the case of M, WroiTski, from 
what quarter his knowl^dgew^jM derived. We are no more inclined to 
deny M. Wronski’s general talem and ability, because we have hazarded 
the above staten^Hitir^^n we should be to question his. propensity to 
mystification, becatL|e an instance might possibly be adduced in which 
he had acted with good faith. But while we think that he has been hi 
some cases hardly dealt with, we consider it an insult to the science of 
Europe, that what be docs know should be propounded in enigmas, 
yvhich, when solved, not unfrequently turn out,*as in the present case, 
an ass in a lion’s skin. 


Posiscript to the Article ori the Present State of the Netherlands." 

See p. 400. 

Whilst these sheets are in the press, the Philosophical College 
of Louvain Has been abolished, and the organization of the cpis< 
copal seminaries will therefore meet wdtli no obstacle. Events 
have, in truth, within the last tw'o months, been multiplying at a 
rate too rapid for us to keep pace with. The dismissal of a nu¬ 
merous body of public functionaries for voting against the govern¬ 
ment, and the collection of large subscriptions from tlu* people for 
their indemnity, are among the matters wliich would otherwise 
have been noticed. 


NOTICE TO CORIIESPONDENTS. 

In the review of Professor Ileeren’s worjc on the Polity and OmvniS^ of the 
Great ’Niififms of Antiquity in our last Number, wo mentioned incidentally that 
the English trahd^tttion published in America by Mr. Bancroft of Profe.ssor 
HeereU’s Manual ^ Ancieni History had been reprinted here tor the benefit' 
of ourselves. We fed we were misinfonued as to this point, and that the trans¬ 
lation published by Mr. Talboys^ of Oxford, is an entirely new one. The same 
publisher has also printed a, translation of llcercn’s Sketch of the History of 
Ancient Greece in which Mr. Bancroft’s translation was used, but very much 

«ini1 rnrwoicsA tlirniifrhniit. 
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FRANCE. 

A voLCMF. of Memoirs tbe Life and Writings of the celebrated Diderot, by 
his daughter, Madame dc Vandeul, will shortly make its appearance. Th© 
manuscript had been in the hands of Tlaron Grimm, who had sent it tb a 
German prince, who.se correspondent he was. A copy of it was recently 
allowed to be taken", which has fallen into tlie hands of a Paris bookseller, 
who is about to publish it. Some piquant extracts from it have already appeared 
^n the Gazette /.itterahe, a clever weekly periodical, which has been recently 
started in Paris on the plan of oiir own lAlcrary Gazette. We copy the fol¬ 
lowing description of this encyclopedist and philosopher’s habits : 

“ In this manner my father employed his time. He wrote epistolary dedica¬ 
tions for ilu‘ musicians, of which I possess several; he sketched the plot of a 
comedy for a dramaii.st who could only write, and wrote for the one whose 
forte lay in plots; he made prefaces and introductory discourses to suit the 
wants of those wlio ajiplicd to him. One day a man came to him to beg him 
to write an advertisement of some pomatum which was to make the hair 
grow; he laughed heartily, but did what was requested. He did not always 
labour, however, for tbe mere sake of obliging. He bad given uj) to his wife 
the whole of his little income, and very rarely asked her for money, and then 
• only for trilling sums. He spent a great deal however; he was fond of cards, 
played very ill, and always lost; he liked riding in hackney coaches, often 
forgot them at the doors of houses where ho stopped, and had a whole day's 
fare to jiay. The females to whom he was attached cost him considerable 
sums, which he was anxious my mother should know nothing of. He never 
denied himself a book : ho had a taste for prints, gems, and miniatures, of which 
he made'presents within a day ^r two uflgr he had bought them ^ but he rociuirod 
money to meet all these exjiences. lie laboured, therefore, Ibr public bodies, 
for magistrates and»others who could recompense him liberally for his work. 
He conwosed discourses for advocates-general, .addresses to the king, parlia- 
mentarjf ^niinisii*anccs, and various other things, which, he said, were paid 
three titles their value. It was with the little sum^ he received in this manner 
thtrt hfr'Viatisfted his taste for making presents, and the little luxuries of life.” 

Here is the account of his death ; ' 

** He went to ocenpy a splendid suite of apartments, which had been hired 
for him by the Jimjiiess of iiussia in the Rue Aiebelieu. He enjoyed them but 
twelve days; he was enchanted with them; having always lodged in a garret, 
he thought himself in a palace. But his body became weaker .every day; 
although his head was not at all affected, he was firmly persuaded that his end 
was approaching; but he said not a word about it, from a wis^o spare the 
feelings of the persons about him, whiom he saw plunged in sorr^; he occu- 
])ied iiimself in everything that could divert and deceive them; eveyy day he 
was arranging something new, putting his prints in order, &c.''¥h6jjy|y)^efore 
his death a more convenient bed was brought for him; the workmen took a ^treat. 
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of ^rouble in placing it properly. ^ My friends/ said he to them, / you 
*are taking infinite ^ihs there for a piece of furniture which will not be wanted 
for .more thaii four days.’ In the evening he saw his fnen^s. Tire conversa- 
tioD turned upbh philosophy, and the various roads for arriving at that science. 
* The first step towards philosophy/ said he, * is incredulity,’ Tliis remark is 
the last which he prniMiunced in mypresence. As it was late, I left him, in 
the hope of seeing him opce 

** He got up on S^uidavi thti SOtk of July, 1784; he conversed all tlic 
morning flpith his ejeu^hef^iw and his physician; he had his blistering plaster re¬ 
moved, as* it gave hitfi painhe set down to table, took some soup, some boiled 
mutton and succory; he then took an apricot, which my mother wished to dis* 
suade him from eating.^' But what possible harm do you think that can do me V 
He did eat it; then rented his elbow on the table in order to eat some preserved 
cherries, and coughed slightly. My mother asked him a question, and receiv¬ 
ing-no answer, she raised her eyes and looked at him—he was no more 1” 

A new drama by M. Victor Hugo, entitled Hemani, is now in rehearsal at 
the Tlie^tre Franpais. The representation of this is looked forward to as an 
event which is to decide the great literary question, which has been so long in 

. discussion, between the classical and romantic schools. 

* 

The Memoirs of Levasscur, an ex-^conventionalist, recently published, have 
been seized by order of the government. 

At the sitting of the French Academy of Sciences on tlie 14th of December, 
M. Charles Dupin read the first part of an elaborate Essui/ on the comparative 
progress of the Frivaie and Fublk Revenues in France and Great Rritainy from 
the commencement of the sixteenth century to the present time. In this Essay 
M. Dupin justified, by calculations, the principle of the legislation on corn. He 
defended the law relative to the iiiaportation and exportati'on of corn, against 
the opinion of the advocates for the free circulation of the agricultural product. 
’ He concluded by drawing a parallel between the measures adopted in France 
and Grc'k Britain, which, though different in their viewsi are founded’on the 
same principles, and productive of results equally advantageous to both nations. 

We understand that there is to be a grand Musical Festival held at Strasburg 
on the 12th of April next. All the artists and amateurs of Alsace, and several 
of the department of the interior, «re to be present on the occasion; and seve¬ 
ral distinguished^ musicians of the grand-duchy of Baden have accepted the 
invitation given them to attenc). ^ 

f I . 

^ ^ _ V 

M. Serull^ y^as elected on the 28th of December a memberoftTTesAcademy 
of’Sciences i|n the room of M. Vauquelin, deceased. Al. ChevreulX^s been 
elected the s\tccfe8^r of the same gentleman as Professor of Chemistryat die 
Museum of Natttl^ Httoiy, General Hogniat has been elected an aca^micicn 
lUrre in the'room of Count l)aric, 

M. Thiers, author of the History of the French Revolution, has undertaken 
the principal editomhip.Of oew daily, political journal, which commenced on 
the 1st of. January under the title of X.e National. Hie tone of it appears more 
moderate ifaao that of the Constitutiqnely to which M. Thiers has been for some 
years attached as one of the principal coltaborateurs. A duel has already tsikcn 
/place, .hojjvever, between one of the collalborateurs of the National and another 
ef BtanCf in whicli the latter was wounded. 
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The rewrt, which obtained currency ou the contineijt Some ti«(ie since, of the« 
death of Sir Hudson Lowe, which was totally unfounded, has given rise tq^ne 
of uiose fabrications with whicl) French literature at present so much aboimds. 
It is entitled Metnorial de Sir Hudson Tmioc, and ihe materials of which it, is 
compbSetf are of that nature which will most likely procure it the honour of 
a saisiCf and the notice of the jtrocureur du * 

The first volume of an extremely intcr^ting antkelesillMi^ written work by 
E. GuiHticr d'ArCf entitled History the Con(j[uesis of the Notmans in 
Italy^ in Skily, and in Greece, has recently made its appearance. We advert 
to it now principally to^irect attention to a curious document published among 
the Pieces Justificatives at the end, giving an account oflhe daring literary for¬ 
gery committed by the Abbe Vella, an illiterate Maltese priest, who succeeded 
in imposing upon Motisignor AiroMi,the Archbishop of Heraclea, a personagg 
of real learning and Knowledge of the world, to such a degree, as to induce h^ 
to nublish, as gcimiiic, a series of documents purporting to be translations from 
th# Arabic, and relating the dominion of the Arabs in Sicily, which were, in 
fact, the entire creations of Vella’s own tirain. The title of this work was, 
fjodice^ Hiplomatico di Sicilia^ sotto il governo degli Arahi, puhhlicato per opera 
e studio di Alfomo Airoldi, Arcivescovo di Eraclea, Palermo: 1789—1792. 

6 vols. 4to. 



time respecting these maimscripts, the Danish orientalist, Tychsen, stood forth 
very promineiilly as tlio asserter and vindicator of their authenticity, while M. 
Do Guignes and M. riiirtlu'Icray did not hesitate, on the evidence before them, 
to pronounce them rank forgeries. 

A detailed prospectus has just been issued at Paris of a new edition of 
Henry Steplion’s Thesaurus Lingua Grerca, in which the text of the author is 
entirely preserved, arranged in alphabetical order, and augmented with the 
labours of the English edition and of the new editors; published by M. llase, 
Member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Jlcllcs Lcltres, Professor in the 
Special School of living Oriental Languages, Assistant Keeper at the Royal 
Library, &c. &c. and by Messrs. Sinner and Fix; according to a plan submitted 
to the Academy of Inscrijitions, and ajiproved by its Commission.'" As one 
of the main reasons which has led to the undertaking of this new edition the 
editors state .—The English edition, which costs more tha.n 50f. (althougli it • 
had 1080 subscribers on its appearance), is too high-priced tg be. of the service 
to literature which ni!ght have been expected from it, and the list of suh^cribers 
to it comh^ts rather of rich jicrsoivs than of men of letters. Notwithstanding, 
although^e plan of our edition is totally diflerent, we should not have allowed 
oursclv/s to establish a competition which might have been injurious to the 
spirited publJKher, had we not previously been assured by himself that his edi¬ 
tion was exhausted. We should have been afraid of incurring the veproacbes 
which Scapula so well merited.” We have not room to enter into any further 
details, but must refer the classical reader to the Prospectus itself, which con¬ 
sists of sixteen pages in folio. ' The edition will be published in 28 livraisons. 

' in folio, in double columns, the same size as the original and the London edi< 
tion, upon a handsome vellum paper. The first livfaison will appear in April 
next, after which from six .to eight livraisons will appear annually. The price 
of each livraison will be 12 francs. Subscriber’s names will bg received by the 
publishers of this Review. ' 

In the second number of a periodical quarterly work lately comDaenced < 
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•under the title of Annoiles de VHygi^ne puhl^vej there is a curious Memoir by 
Dr^illerm^y on the Stature of Man «n I'rancc, and the consequences to he deduced 
frcm itfor Natlirtfl History and Legislation. Among the^curious facts which 
DT.V. hasdemoQ8trated,is one,thatthe human stature is more elevated, cofens 
' parihuSf in rich countries than in poorer, and in cities than in tli& country. 
During the existence of |]^^^I^Ui|^empire and the conscription, several millions 
of men were measured, and mo^betr measurements it results that the richest 
departToents alVtam'‘'upplicd the tallest conscripts, and presented the smallest 
number i^schargecTon account of disease. The people of Paris are taller than 
the inhabitants of the other part of the department of the Seine, and those of 
Lyons than the inhabitants of the arrondissement of ViVefranche. Besides me 
influence of wealth, Dr. V. recognizes certain local influences^*marshy coun> 
tries produce a stunted as well as a miserable race ; mountaineers are not tall 
generally, except in countries where the people are in easy circumstances. 

The deductions which M. Villermd has drawn from these facts are of two 
sorts :»the first, which apply to the natural history of man; and the second, 
to statistics and legislation. Among the first tlic principal is, that pen^ns 
above the middle size are less liable to infirmities than those that are below it. 
Of the second sort the following are the most striking:—1. That the conscript 
tion presses very unequally on the diflerent parts of the same territory. In the 
' rich districts there is a much greater number of men fit for military service than 
Hn the poorer ones. Notwithstanding this, the contingents demanded from both 
are the same. 2. The age fixed for the recruiting ought to be later in the poorer 
departments and in the country, than in the rich departments and the towns. 
3. In the poor districts the men of the requisite height for the army suffer from 
the smallness of their compatriots; for they are less numerous to furnish the 
required contingent. In the department of the AUier, some years back, 55 out 
of 100 young men were under 4 feet 10 inches, while in the department of the 
Doubs there were only 8. In the first, therefore, the drawing by lot was con¬ 
fined to A5 individuals, in the second it extended to 02. Die chances of the 
drawing were tlierefore very different. 4. By requiring men of tall stature for 
the army, the effect will be in the end that there will be none but little meu. 
It would be much better to admit all capable men, and even where tlie capacity 
was equal, to take little men in preference. It is probable that long-continued 
wars tend to degenerate the human race. The conscription lays hold of the 
' tallest men and those possessed of the most robust health, and tlie war sweeps 
them off in distant countries. (This fact had'been already notic^ by M. 

, Charles Dupinih his Forces Productives, 4'c. dflu France. See V'ol.i. p. 481, 
of this journal.) 

' A Writer in Ae Bihliotheque Universelle of Geneva, cortimenting upon these 
fitets, observes, that the diflPerence which M. V. attributes.to thqdegree of 
wealth,'may also be accounted for from a cause independent of wealtl^namcly, 
the diflbrence of races; in proof of which he adduces the circumstame, that, 
in some of the pooter departments of France, the men are taller than their 
richer neighbours. This is the case in Tranche Comtd, compared with the 
Cfite-d’Or and the Yonrie. In Britanny, the only province where tlie abori¬ 
ginal or Celtic race has remained pure, are to bg found the shortest men in 
France; and it is believed tliat the British portion of tlic same race, namely, 
the Scotch highlanders as compared with the lowlanders, and the Welsh as 
compared with the English, give ground for the same remark. ^ 

GERMANY. 

Baii^MttHBOLnT has returned to Berlin from his excursion to the Ural moun- 
tap^ uf Siberia. Itis observations on these mountains have led to a remarkable 
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discovery. More than two years since, struck with extreme resemblance’ 
between them and tlie mountains of Brazil, ho was convinced that dittmonds 
ought to be found in Siberia as well as in America; This opinion wa) more 
strongly confirmeft in his mind during his last excursion tltere, and fr^ his 
observaUon the Comte de Pollicr, who accompanied him/was impressed with 
thiliamc conviction. This nobleman, (who is married to the Princess Scha- 
kanskoi, the proprietress of considerable Ural chain,) after quit¬ 

ting the Baron, when the latter took Ui»'rda^V!F*f90bl9fc, recrossed the moun¬ 
tains in order to visit his wife’s property, siiuatcd*on tl^^estern or European' 
declivity of the Ural. 'lie gave orders to make seaftnm a washing of gold, 
situated 25 wersts to the N.E. of Bissersk, and 250 worsts 15. of Peru- Tliis 
has been attended wiUi complete success; and though no machine has yet been 
constructed, the children employed to wash the gold* on tables have already 
found seven diamonds. Machines arc now getting ready to make thi.s precious 
mineral the subject of regular working. 

^ The grand Musical Meeting of the Prussian and Saxon Musicians took place 
in the University of Halle on the 10th, IJith, and 12th of September last. The 
orchestra consisted of 600 performers, among whom were Schneider of Dessau, 

• and Spontini, the director of the royal chapel at Berlin., The first day’s con¬ 
cert began with the overture'of* the composition of Spontini, and it 

would be difficult to describe the sensation produced on the auditory by tl\is 
brilliant morceau. A cantata by the same composer, in honour of the King of 
I'russia, was as loudly applauded. Spontini’s manner, thoUgh different from 
that of most of the (icnnan com^iosers, is at present the subject of admiration 
at Berlin and the north of Germany. A hymn from his Agnes of Hohenstauf- 
fcHf and the Prussian National Ak’y concluded the evening’s entertainment 
This last composition, the energetic words and simple and majestic air of which 
])roduco the most striking effect, was played with the roost perfect precision. 
The stanzas were sung by Madame Schulz, whose clear and sonorous voice 
excited a sort of magical sensation when, after the repetition of the chorus, 
relieved by the accompaniment of innumerable instruments, she resumed the 
solo of each successive stanza. This air is, perhaps, of all the roaster'pieces of 
Spontini, that which is most characteristic of his manner.. He excels jn the art 
of elevating and carrying along his auditory, by accumulating, as it were, 
tlm melodious concords to the point of intoxicating the imagination. Every 
instrument is brought into play to stir up the passion which he wishes to raise 
to the '{ery utmost; from the timbrel to the first violin, all of these have but one 
object, thai of exciting the ^mc' feeling which actuated the composer during 
his labours. * 

On jhe second day Handel’s grand oratorio of Sofason was performed. On 
this occasion Spontini acquitted himself most nobly in the direction of the band, 
as a coiruposition so essentially different from the rules which he follows required 
his whole cjforts. He paid the greatest homage to the manes of that great artist, 
by entering for the moment completely into die spirit of his composition, and 
reproducing in his native city a work on which the whole charm •f his genius 
is impressed. ' 

In the tlirec concerts which were given during the general meeting of the 
associated performers, the public were enabled to hear thirty-six moreeaux of ^ 
the very first order. Tlie Society, desirous of testifying its gratitude U) Spoh- 
tirii for his zealous and indefatigable attention, presented him with a gold 
modal, witli the inscription Lyrica Tragadia Vrmcipi Germania AJeritorwn 
Cnltrixi and the Philosophical Faculty of the University ^if HaU|, before his 
departure, conferred on him the rapk and diploma of DoctiMm ^M jtsic. 
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J>if< Sclmellert & professor of the University of Fribourg, published, about the 
latf^ ehd of '^28, a work in 2 vols.' 8vo., entitled T^e influence ^ Axatria 
kp^fri^ernuoMf and Europe, Jrom ihfi 'Reformation to the Present Ttme, which 
is remarkable on several accounts. The author lived 28 years in Austria; he 
is a Catholic, and VIras a professor at Gmtz; he wrote his book while he vrsa 
tasident there, he sent it to Vienna for examination by the censorshfp, aid it 
was returned to him with notesjjg^he handwriting of M. Gentz, part of wnich 
are printed wid) the textS'^^liXf^SSobk^s written with so much boldness and 
freedom, jlhat very fe^^f the German journals have ventured to quote from it, 
even by ^y of ced^e.' Frederick l^hl^gel, in his famous book on modern 
histoi^, exhibited 4^^^^ us on the bright side; Dr. Schneller shows her to 
us rather too mu^. on the opposite. Both these writers^ agree in considering 
her as an immediate organ of Providence; but while the first views the system 
of the Court 0^ Vienna as a salutary and conservative power, the latter regards 
it as a fatal obstacle to the improvement of nations. * 

Another ^e*print of Stephen’^ Thesaurus lingua Graca is announced to 
appear at Leipsic. It will contain the new matter of the London edition, with 
copious additions by the DindorflT’s. *It is to be completed in 40 parts in folio, 
price 85. each (in Germany), and will occupy seven years in publication. 


NETHERLANDS AND HOLLAND. 

A new and complete edition of the works of Jacob Cats (dedicated, by per¬ 
mission, to H* R. H. the Prince of Oran^) is announced to be published in 
13 volumes, 8vo., divided into 80 tivraisons. The first will appear in March, 
1830, and the subsequent livraisons every three weeks. Of this author our rea¬ 
ders will recollect the interesting account given in our fourth vol. p. 50—52. 


HUNGARY. 

. Oun friend Dr. Bowring has just published a handsome little volume, entitled 
Poetry if the Magym s, preceded by a Sketch of the iMnguage and Literature of 
Hungary and Trarutytvania. It contains about 160 specimoiis, including seve¬ 
ral m mose wh^ were first published in the flrticle on the Language and 
of Magyars that appeared in this journal, voLiH, p. 28—76, 


ORIENTAL literature. , 

Fatuku H^ciKth, of whom we have had occasion to speak more than once in 
our prec^iug number^, recently published in Russian, at St. Petersburg, 
A > Uescription'if Peking, imh a Plan if ttud Cc^Ual; translated from the 
rlChin^. A French IVahslatiob from the Russian, by M. Ferry de P^^y, has 
also been jniblidied at the same time. A report upon this work to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, drawn, up by M. Klaproth, was read at a meeting of the 
Society in 0Ct6ber, a copy of vrjbich a^ears in the Journal AsitUigue for No¬ 
vember.' .‘Ft|om this it appestrs that Fadier Hyacinth's work contains only a 
aiaaUpe^iiti'Oftfie prigtnil Chinese, which consists of 1080 pages, while the 
Transfatw^hirf*ohly 175. M. Klaproth has made great use of the original in 
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his Genf^al Tkscr^ion of China, which has been annonnced for several years 
' to be published in ^'glish in London^ the appearance of which has fceen* 
hitherto retarded by unforeseen circumstances, ^e Plan^ ivhich accomplfiies 
Father Hyacinth’s aescrijhion, cons^s of two sheeis^beautifolly hngrave^^idi 
explanations in Russian and hVcnch; but M. 'Klaproth regrets that it is defi¬ 
cient in the names of the streets, squares, canals, and,the greater part of die 
bridges, besides several other inaccuracies. i^jOdt^jiaPfict to the Description, 
Mr. K. remarks, with some surprise, thaf FafBer^. nS^tirely confined him¬ 
self to the translation of his Chinese author, as it might mPh^een expected that 
a man who had resided fourteen years in that capital, enjoying full liberty and 
leisure to traverse and examine it in every direction, would have given us some 
of his own observations upon it. A picture of Peking) exhibiting, tlie aspect 
and usages of this ancient capital, and the 'impressioi^ which the sight of its 
streets, palaces, and temjiles had produced upon a stranger accustomed to a 
style of architecture, modes of life, and customs and usages totally different, 
would have been a most valuable present fo European readers. Of all this, 
however, Father Hyacinth’s work does not contain one word. 

That learned Orientalist, Professor Neumann of Munich, author of the Life of 
^the Armenian Philosopher, Oavld, &c. is about to. sail from London for China 
for the purpose of practically studying the ChineSie language and literature. 
Tlie result of this voyage will probably be very important to Oriental scholars; 
and it is remarkable as being tlie first instance of an European scavan visiting 
China solely for literary purposes. The Royal Academy of Berlin has placed 
1500 dollars at the Professor’s disposal for the purchase of Chinese books. 

Dr. Bernard Dorn, translator of the History of the Afghans, (for which he 
last year received a gold medal from the Royal Asiatic Society of London,) 
has arrived at Kharkoff, and entered on the duties of the newly-founded 
Oriental Professorship, to which the Emperor of Russia has appointed him in 
that University. 


Dr. Sicbold, of who.se labours and collections relative to Japanese literature 
we had occasion to speak in a late number, has unfortunately excited the sus- 
])icions of the Japanese government. He had obtained from the astronomer of 
Jeddo, (the capital of .Fapiin,) a set of maps of the empire, llie magistrates of 
Waugasaki, one of the five imperial cities, caused him to be arrested, and the 
maps to Jie taken from him; his papers were also seized and examined. Tn 
other respects he has been trcAed with great lenity, and it is now hoped Uiat 
he will shortly b^l[|berated, and allowed to return to Europe. The Dutch are 
the only EuropeansVhom the Japanese admit to trade with them, and it was 
in the caj>acity of physician to the Dutch factory that Dr, Siebold had been 
allowed to enter Japan. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy has published a short but curious Memoir on the Collect 
tion of Stories entitled the Thousand'and-one Nights, in which th&t learned 
orientalist has satisfactorily demolished the arguments of those who ascribed 
to them an Indian or Persian origin: M. de Sacy’s opinion is, that they were 
originally written in Syria; that the collection was left incomplete'by its- 
author, and that the copyists have endeavoured to complete it by the addition 
of tales already known, or new ones written by themselves; that.the date of its 
composition is not very ancient, and may with tolerable certainty be set down 
about the middle of the ninth century of the Hegira, which wouldltoalfo it 
al)out 400 years old. ^ *. 
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11. gr. 8vo. Colon. 10s. 
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Leipzig. 12s. * 

247 Wimtuer, G. A. LiturgiO flir die cvangelische Kirclie. gr. 4to.* Leipzig. 10s. 

243 Antony, J. Arcbiiologiscbditurgischcs Lebrbucli des Gregoriauischen Kirchenge- 

sangs. gr. 4to. Jilunster. ISs. 
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' Munster,' lls. ^ » 
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279 Krug, Prof, W. Fr. allgerocipcs Handwtirterbuch der philosopbist^cn Wisson- 

schaften. 4 hdc. gr. 8vo, Leipug. 21.10s. 

280 Duncker, J. F. 1,. Standpuncte fiir die Fhilosopbie und Critik der Ordnung pnd 

Gesetzgohuiii: xur Sicherstclluugdes unabanderlichcn grundgesetzes aller Siaats* 
Vereinc, Ovo. Berlin. 6 s. 
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Naturphilosophen. gr. 8vo. Landshut. 11 s. 
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893 Descourtilz, Flore pittores^e et m^dicale dc.s Antilles, lere ct 2de Livraisons 
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Al^moircsdc R, Lcvalseur (dcla S!iTthe),cx.conventlonnc]^ 3voI. 8vo. Paris, ll. 
General Gerard, Quelquoa Docutnens sur Ja Bataille de Waterloo. 8vo. Paris. 
2 s. 6d. 

Art de Verifier les dates, dcpuis 1770 jusqu’a nos jours. 3mc partic. Tom. VllJ.* 
8 vo. Pans, 9s. 

Hcercii, de la Politique et du Commerce des peoples de Tautiquitb, trad, de 
I’Alk'innnd par Suckau. Tom. T. 8vo.'Paris. 9s. 

Sclinitsier, Essai d’une Statistique g6n(;ral? de I'Empire dc Russic. 8vo. Stras* 
hourg. 

AI6iuoires de Madame dc lu Vallicre. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris. SOs. 

Frcycinet, Voyage aiilotir du Monde, Relation historique. Livraisoiis XV. XVI. 
4 t<). Paris, each 13s. 

Voyage dpisodique ct aiiccdotique dans les Alpes. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Biugrnpliic UniverselJe cl Portative des Contemporains. 2me partic. Livraisons 
XXXL—XXXIV. 8v(>. Paris, each 2s, 6d. 

Fortia d’Urbaii et Aliellc, Hist. g6uerale de Portugal. Tom. VII. VIII. IX. 8vo. 

Paris, each 12s. ' 

Waickenaer, Ilistoire generate des Voyages. Tom. XVTI. 8vo^ Paris, 9s. 
Alontlosicr, Mcnioircs sur la Revolution Fran^aise, le Consulat, I’Empire, la Res- 
lauration, &c, Tom. 1. et II. 8vo. Paris, ll. 

Toulottc et Uiva, Histoire de la barbaric, et des lois du Moycn Age, 3 vol. Ovo. 
Paris. 

Clironiqiies Pittore-squcs et Critiques de ITEil de Bocuf, &:c., sous Louis XIV., la 
Rcgeacc, Louis XV., et Louis XVI. 2 vol, 8vo. ll. 

Mciuoire^ de Gabriclle d’EstrGes. Vol. III. ct IV. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

Duprbs de St. Maure, Pelcrsbourg, Moscuu, et les Provinces. Suite de rF.nnile 
cii Russic. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris. I5s, 
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leggi, c ne’ cosfiiiTui. Tom. I. et II. 18nio, Milano, ^ ^ 

G^n^ral Grouchy, Fragmens historiques relatifs d la Campagne de 1815, ct a la 
Batuille dc Waterloo. 8vo. Paris. Is. 6d. 

Gaultier d’Arc, Histoire des Conqufilea des ^ormands en Italic, on Sicile, et en 
• Groce. l«re 6poquc, 1016—1085. 8vo. avee atlas 4to. Pans. 16s. 

Comte dc Custhie, MGnioires et Voyages, ou Xjettres Rentes a diversej Gpoqnes 
pendant do, courses en Suisse, en Calabre, en Angletcrrc, et en Ecossc.- 3 vol. 

8 vo. Paris. . t- • irr 

Duperrey, Voyage ..ufoiir du Monde. Relation Historique. Livratson 111. 4to. 

M6uiuiiTs de M. de Bourrienne sur Napoleon, &c. 'Tom, IX, X*^et domicr), 
8 vo. Paris. II.—Tlic work complete in 10 vols. price 51. ., — . ^ , 

Planat, Ilistoire de la Regeneration de VEgyptc ; lettres ecrites du Kaire le 



lene. Rvo. l^aris. 
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Lot of New Works 


Mil Ai&ud, Tableau de TE^ple* de la Nubie. ct des licux circonvbUiits, ou Iilneraire^ 
} k Fusagb des Vo^age&s qui visitent ccs contr6es. 8vo. Paris, 10s. 6d. 
dOfi^Rougier, fiafun de la Krg^ie, Rist. de {'Agriculture anci^nue dek Grecs, depuis 
Hoindre jusqu'a Th4ocrite» &c.; ^uivi de reflexions et propositions politiquus 
snr le sort de la Ordcei &c., d'apres la traits d’AdriaiiopIe. 8vo. P^ris. 8s. 

407 CBuvres completes Louis Courier, prec^d^es d’un Essai sur sa vie ct scs 

Merits par A. CMmL 8vo. Pdris. * 

408 Felix de BeaujoueSflee^^M^itaiAt dans I'Empire Ottoman. Vol. II. 8v6. avee 

atips in folio dd^cartesi , ^ ^ 

409 Leon de Laborde et*Linaat, Voyage de TArabie I^tr6e. Livraisonl. folio, flg. 

Paris, (tp be completed in 10 liv. aud 1 vol. 8vo.) each $78. 

41Q Barop de Crossard* Albmoires luiiitaires et iiistoriques pour servir a I’liistoiri:, dc 
la guerre,V depuis 1792 jusqu’en 1&15, inclusivement. Tom. V. et VI. 8vo. 
Paris,- 'll.^ 

■411 Af^nioires de PEx^cutenr des Haii(e>euvres. pour seerir a I’liistoire de Paris pen* 

* dant le tigne de la terreur, publics par M. A. Gr^goire. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

412 Ledebur, L. Kritische Beleuchtui^ einiger Punkte in den Feldziigcn Karls dor 

Groasen gegen die Sachsen und Slaven. 8va. Berlin, 5s. 

413 Nicander, K. A. Runen. ausdeni^chwedischen, voii G. Chr. Fr. Mohnike. 8vc>. 

Stuttgardt. Vs. 6d. ' 4 

414 Vdgelin, S. daa'alte Zurich historisch*topographisch dargestcllt. Mit 2 Kupfeni. 


. gr. 8v<>. Zurick.‘9s, 

415 Hid>«r,Dr. V. A. Gescliiclite des Cid Ruy Dias Campeadur von.Ilivurt, iiach den 

Quellen bcitrbeitet. 8vo. firemen. 78.6d. 

416 Schreiber, Dr, IL IJrkundenbuch der Stadt Freiburg ini Breisgau. 3r Bd. Mit 5 

Idthograpblcn. gr. 8Vo. P^eiburg, 12s. dd. 

417 Wachsnioth, Prof. W. Hclleniscbe Alterthumskunde. 2r Till. Istc Abtheiliing. 

' gr. 8vo. Halle. lOs. 

418 Mannert, K, EUdeitung.ln die Gedgrapbie der Alien, und Durstollung Hirer verzii- 

4 glichen Sjsicme. Mit 2 Karten. gr. 8vo. Leijnig. 3s. 

419 Memorial du Colonel Gustafssim,' ancien Koi dc Suede. Avee facsimile. Bvu. 

Leipiaig, 5a. 

420 Aschbach, J. Gcschiclite der Omtnaijadcn in Spanicn, nebst eincr Darsfellung d,cs 

Entstehens der Spuniscben christlichcn llciehe. Ir. ThI. gr. 8vo. Franck. 9s. 

421 Karcher, K. Uandbuch der alte'n classischen Geographic, gr. 8vu. Hcitlel. 7s. 6d, 

422 Mohnike, Dr, Napoleon. Stlmmen aus dem Norden und bhdcii. gr. 8vu. Strut- 

mind, 2s.‘r>d. 

■ 423 nUlleinann, R. D. Stmitewesen des Mittelalters. 4r Till. Burgerlebcn. gr. 8vo. 
Bonn. 7s. 6d. . • 

424 Frokescb, A. von, Erinnerungen aus Aegypten und Klein*asien. 2 Bde. 8vo. 

;.' ITs.’ ^ « 

*42/i ]^pdzofle»'Dr. voh, Grundzuge der Geschichte des Deutschaija Stiidtewesens mit 
' besonderer Bueksicht auf die Preussischen^Staaten. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

426 Pfister, E. Geschichtliche Darstellung'der Staatsverfussuiig der Grosslierzogthuins 
. Baden Und der Vcrwaltung dcssel^n. ir thl. Mit 1 Bilduiss. gr. 8vo. lleidcl- 


POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 

427 Tli^&tn: de M. ^ribe. Tom. VIII. 8vo. Paris. IQs. 

428 Saipt'Maurice, Romef Lqndres ci Paris, Scenes contcriipornins. 8vo. Paris, Bs. 

429 L’pttimo, Comento dells Divina Commedia; Tbsto inedito di uii Contemporanco 

idi Dante, citato dsg(i Accad. della Crusca,&c. 3 vol. 8vo. Firense. 21.21s. 6d. 

430 Poeries Gin^voises. .3 irol. Paris. 9s. 

431 Suite du Repertoir^u lli^ktre de Madame. Livrqison XXI.—XXIV. l8mo. 

mis. 

432 Le More« Venise, O'thcllo; tragedie trad, de Sliakspcare en vers Fralijiais par Ic 

.CoB^ A.'de 8vo. Paris, fls. 

435 Lecl|l^i Nouveanx Proverbes dramaCiques. 8vu. Paris, IQs. 
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, 434 Shakspare’!, Vorscliiile, horansgcgebcn Ton L. iWk. gr Bd." g^. 

l^Sa {)(1 b 

43.*) Weissenthani, Johanna' von, ueueste Schuuspiel. fgr bd. 8vo. Wien,- 7s. ^ ' 

436 Weissonburg, doj altcre, Grsinia, die Tenfelsbraiit. Melotirama, in S Perioden. 

8vg. laMb&rg, 3s. 

437 Almanach fur’s Aacbner Stndt-Theater auf das Jahr 18g9. Mit 4 Abbildungen. 

16mo. Aachen. 7s. 6d. * * ' 

438 CaIderoii.de la Barca, Don Pedro, Sclitdftpielb. Ueri&g tM p von J.D. Gries. 7r Bd. 

gr. 8vo. Berlin. 7$, 6d. * 

439 Grabbe, die Hohenstauflbii. Ein Cyclus von Tragddieiu Ir'Bd.lCatser Fr. Bar- 

barossa. Eine Tragddic in 5 Acten. 8to. Fraid^virt, 7s. 

440 Iniinerniaim, K. de^im Irrgarten der Metrik umsertauineMe Cavalier. Eine lite> 

rariscbe Tragddie. gr. 8vo. Hamburg. Is. 6d. * 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

441 Grcgoire, Rantzau, on la Monomanie, Chroniqne Danoise. 4 vol. 12mo. Par. 15s. 
442! l)inocourt, Raiinond de Tripaii. 5 vol. 'Kmo. Parts. 11. 2s. 6d.' 

443 PIolFmaiin, Contes Fantastiqoes, trad, de I’Allcraand par Loeve-Veimars, pr6ccd£s 
>' d’une notice snr IJoflhiann par Sir Walter Scbtt. 4 vol. 18nio. Paris. 10s. 

444 Mad. de Moutulicu, Sophie d’A’Iwin, &c. nouvelles. 12mo. 3s. 

445 Baron de Bildcrbeck, le Petit Bussu, Chroniqoe du XVlIle sidcle. 4 vol. 12nto. 

Paris. IBs. ■ 

446 Ricurd, le Maichand dc Coco, Roman des Mosurs. 5 vol. ISmo. ll. 

447 Mortimval, Maurice Pierrot,' Episode de 1793. 5 vol. 12mo. ll. Is. 

448 Gross!, Qnattro Novolle, narrate da un Maestro dt Scuola. 18mo. Uswrm. 

449 Mme Tjouise Maignaud, la Fillc Mere. 4 vol. 12ino. Parts. 15s. 

450 Falco della Rape, romanzo storico delF aatore de Schilla Odaleta. 2 vol. l8mo. 

Milano. 

451 Vci*. Weber, Traditions du Terns pnss6: Adolf de Dachsbourg, trad, dc I’aHeraand. 

5 vol. ISmo. Paris, ll. 

452 Barbc Grabowska, par Mad. la Comtessc ***. 2 vol. 12ino. Paris. 

453 Comte G. de Pons, Clotilde, Esquisscs dc 1822. 2 vol. l2ino. 8s. 

454 Moke, Philippine de Flandrcs, ou les Piisonoiers du Louvre, roman bistorique 

Beige. 4 vol. 12iuo. Parii. 

455 Dufresne, le Bourreau. 4 vol, 12ino. Paris. 16s. 

456 Petits Romans Allcmands, trad, par Mme E. Voiart. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris. 15s. 

457 Henry, Robert pjinmet, ou ITrlande en 1803. 8vo. Paris. , 

158 Boheinus, dor Verwicsine,' Eine Erzablung aus Bbtiraens unrubigen Zeiten des 
30*jahri|mn Krieges. 3 Bdk. 12mo. Leipz^. ll. 

459 Laun, Fr. Au9^nderung, Scbicksale und Heimkehr. 2 Tide. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 

460 -die diMf Licbe. 2 thie. 8vo. Leipag, 5s. 

461 Bcrlraiit, G. der mordliistigc Glacco uod der edle lUinberlianptipann Ruperto. 

Eine Raubergcschichte aus den Gublrgen Spaniens. 2 Bde. 8vo. N^dhaus. 10s. 

462 Gersdorf, W. von, die^ Atmcnierin, oder der Schiffbruch under Kiiste Irlands. 

. 2 Thlc..8vo. llraunschme^. 10s. 

463 Bcclistein, L. die Weissergung der Libussa, Gemiilde aus dem 9ten .Tq^irhundert. ■ 

2 Tide. gr. 12nio. Stuttga:^. 15s. 

463 Bildcrbeck, Freiherr von, Seyn und Schein, ein Sittcugemalde jbtaiger Zeit. 
4 Bdc. I2mu. Aachen, 11, 2s. 6d. 

I * S' 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

/ 

465 Irmischer, Dr, diplomatischc BtMbrelbung der Manuscripte, welchc s^h in det 
Kbniglichen Universitiits Bibliothefc zii Erlangen beitnden. bd. 8vo. Er¬ 
langen. 10?. . 1 . . J ht 'i* 

436 Philetas Coi| Herniesianactis, Colophonii, alqnc Phanodis Reliqni® j ed* N. Ba» 

chilis. 8vo. luaj. JJalle. 7s. 6d. 
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Worjcs •published on the Continent, 

HistoriaeByzantiiue, ed.Nicbulir. Georgius S^'ncellus. ed. G. 
roxf. voi. I gr. 8viL Bonn* Drukpp. l7s. 6d.—Schreibpp. li. 28. 6d.— 
‘t yejlnpp.,!!* 7s. 6d. ” ■ , 

468 Orstiones •qasB sapersunt omnes, et depeir^>ta>‘u>n fragmenta. Ed. Dr. 
Foitscb. 8vp. maj. Leipeig. 10s. 

469 Eosebii Emeseni qua^ supersunt oposcula Grseca. Ed. Dr. Augusti. b'vo. inaj. 

♦ Ettierfeld. 49. I , 

(470 Plutardii Vita*, cur. |K^fcS)&ier. Wo\ \y.Y. l2nto. maj. Leip. cbarta angl. 19s. 

. '471 VauEon, Disionario lAiJversele della Lingua Italians. Distrib. XIV.—^XVl. 8vo. 
LUmno, , ' 

472 ‘Bibliotheca Classica lAtinfii cdente Lemaire. Livraison XLVl. Pliiiii Hist. 

Naturalis, tom. V|.'*^Hpratius, tom. I. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 

47S Peignot. Catalogue d*ane partie des Livres coniposant Tancieune bibliotheque dcs 
Dues des Bourgo^ie de Ja demi^re race. Uvo. Paris. 5s. 6d.- 

474 Dubois't Dictionnaire des DictiouAaireSf pour apprendse plus iacili’niont ct pour 
' netenir plus promptemrat I'orthograplie ct le Vran^ais. gr. 8vu.. Paris. 10s. 

475 Mabire; Dictionnaire df Maximes, ou Cboix ,dc Maxinics, Pens£>cs, Sentences, &c. 

8vo. Paris. 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

•• 

476 CEJnvres de P. £. Lemontej. Edition revue etprepai^e par I’auteur. Tom. Ill, 

> IV. et V. 8vo. Parts. jSfs.—^Tbe work complete in 5 vuls. price 21.5s. 

477 Atti dell’Accademia della Crusca. Toni. 11. c III. 4to. Fireme. 

478 Album Britannique.'OU Choix de Morceatix traduits des rccueils annurls dc la 

' Grande Bretagne. Omi de grav. pet. in 8vo. Paris. 

479 Aloianach du Commerce de Paris, des departemens dc la Eruiicc, ct dcs priiici- 

pales villesdo inonde, poor 1860. gr. in 8vo. PariSy 16s. 

480 Fhysiologie du Manage, on Meditations de philosophie 6clectiquc sur le bonheur 

et le roalbeur conjugal. 2 vol. 8vq. Paris. I6s. 

481 Von Weber, Iliritcrlassene Sehrillcn. 6r bd. 8vo. Dresden, 6a. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

482 Hblty, A. Ds>jemschid, Feridun, Gustasp, Zoroaster. £iue Kritiscb'bistoriscbe 

Bntersuchung uber die beiden ersten Capitel des Vendidad. 8to. Hannvr. 2s. 
48S Dhleniann, Dr. Fr. Eiementarleiirc der Syrischen Spruchc. 8vo. Berlin. lOs. 
484 ’Cefahrte, der vertrante, des Einsamen in Scblaffertigen Gegenreden von Abe 
Manssur Abda'lmalik Ben Mohammed. U’bersetst von G. Fliigel. Nqbst eiucin 
Vorworte von Hammer, gr. 4to. Leipdg, 2l.*'5s. 

484 Vendidad'Sad6,l’un des livres de Zoroaster, publi6 d’amea^^'MS. Zend, par 
‘Bumouf. Livraison III. iblio. Paris. 16s. 


ERRATUM. 

In page 479 of, tins No. line 2 , for before mentioned, read hereafter mentioned. 
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A. 

Ano 1 ) Kin, Bonapurk’ii false accuuiit of the 
battle of, 16. 

^A0ga^a(, import of, .itFi. 

.■tclullei> Tatiuh, nolico of, 131, I3i2—'cha¬ 
racter of his roni.inco ol “ The Lovt'S of 
Leucippp and Clitoplioii,” l3l. 

Adulteru, liow punished by the ancient 
Greeks, 118. 

Agriculture, state of, Iii T-i. 76— 

condition of Iho agriculturists, 70—iiu- 
provcnicnts made in a}<ricullurc, and 
notices of societies for them, 77, 78— 
state of, in the Netherlands, 37+— 
tabic of the capital employed tliereiii, 
'37;i -—and of the annual produce, ;>7t5 
—okservationson it, 377,378—account 
of the agricultural colonies for maintc- 
nance of the poor, dOl. 403. 

Akahah Mountain, description of, ^0‘i, 
•BOS. 

Alba, observations on the Ibundatiuii of, 
1311,212. 

Alcabttlu tllx. Ml Spain, account uf,^0. 

Alciphrou'x Lcltu^ilt^ardctur of, 125. 

jitciandria, anecdote . ^le scheriff of, 16, 
17—this city'not given up to pillage by 
Bonaparte, 15. 

Alexius, cpiperor of Constantinople, his re¬ 
ception of tljc crusaders, 637. 639. 

Allied Powers, tlic treaty of, at l>oudon, 
respecting Greece, 287 — negotiations 
which preceded it, 288. 292—result of 
their treaty, 2‘>2. yyi—extract from 
their protocol^ 29+, —review of their 

diplomatic conduct towards the Greeks, 
295. .310. 

Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, notice of, 715. 

Analytical Sciences, lilile nttention given 
to the culture of, in Dngland, 252— 
laudable elforts of me Astronomical 
Society, 2.32, ^253. 


Atigleseti (Marquis of), cpigniiu on the leg 
of, interred at Waterloo, 224. 

Antediluvian animals in Brazil, notice of 
the discovery of, 4.59. 463. and netc. 

Antofiius Diogenes, the Inventor of imagi¬ 
nary travels, 124—tiolice of his “ In¬ 
credible Thitigs seen beyond Tlmlc,*’ ib. 

Antwerp, flourishing trade of, 389. 

ApoUa, fountain of, described, 204,205. 

Aranda (Clount dc), character of, 549, 5.50. 

' Aristenetrs's ** lirotic Letters,^ character 
of, 125. 

Aristides, character of tlie Milesian Tales 
of, 120. 

Arrieros, or carriers in Spain, account of, 
82. 

Astronomy, practical, on the cultivation 
of, in England, 2.52—abstract of re¬ 
searches on the progress of |)1iysical 
astronuiny. Sec Physical Astroiiamy. 

Allieuian orators, ub'useof their opponents, 
586, 587, 

B. 

Babj/lon, ancient, site of tlic remains of, 
152. ■ . 

Bahia, description of, 465—pojnilalion, 
466 —state of society, 466—commerce, 
th.^-islave market and condition of 
slaves, 487. 

Baldwin de Bourg, anecdote of, 653, 654. 

Set^um and Holland,' Four *Moiiths In, 
222—presumption and vanity of the 
author, 223—specimen of hh boasting, 
225—correction of his assertion respect-* 
ing the Dutch language, 226—his ig¬ 
norance of the poels,J229—orthographi- 

, cal blunders, ib. —misrepresentations of 
the character of the Dutch ii|itidn, 230. 

Bermtides (J. A. C.),Remarks de JoveU 
lanos, 547— ’Character of his jvork, 548< 
See Jovellanos. 
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' (jPttvide), Vioggio tn Savoja, 

♦^2—norico of the author’s firmer j«ib- 
liot^tium, t&.<^Aj>aljsi9 of Ins Tour in 
S.a»l>y,^l3. 716. • 

BUit of exchange, inland, circulation of, 
in Spain, 97. , ,, 

' Birthtt in the Netherlands,, ta^ie'of, for ’ 
ten years, with lenutf *8,^868, §69— > 
tn^imniD and jiiiiiinnim).,of, compared 
with those of neighbodring coontries, 
372,373. ’ 

Nifcay,’account of the iron manufactures 
of, 95. 97. «' 

Blnm (B. Ii.)f Dinfsitung iii jRom’s olte 
Getehfchte, 207>-design of his work, 

^ 2P9-—notice of his remarks on popular 
poetry, ’ paFticnlarly Nsvius. 217—on 
the poet Ennius, 218—on the prose 
writers of Rome, Fahius and Cinciu;, 
218, 219—on the early Influence of 
Greece on Rome, 219—character of 
die early Greek liistorians, 220,' 221— 
and ofLi\ 7 , 221 , 222. 

Bmaparte (Louis), character of, while, 
King of Holland, 226, 227.' 

Bonaparte (Napoleon^, master passion of, 
3—anecdotes of him while at the roilN 
tary school of Brienue, tb, 4 —copy of 
a report made to the King of France 
' on his character, 1 * 6 .—bis conduct at the 
college at Paris, f 6 . 5—b appo'mted 
. sub'lieiitenant in a re^mep^ of artillery, 

, 6—his destitu,te condition in 19^2, 5, 

6—his arrest at Genoa and subsequent 
libcraddn, 6—eiuploymeiu in 1795,7 
■^his account of the transactions of the 
t3th V^ndfraiairt*, 7, 8—successes in 
Italy, 8—his mpde of conducting his 
correspondence, 9—influence in the re* 
^volution of the ISth Fructidor, 9— 
liH difficulties at die time he made 
peace with the Emperor,of Austria, 10, 
11—the real secret of his expedition 
to Egypt, if, 12—preparations for his 
departure, 12, l3-*-occupaiion8 on his 
voyage, 19» Id^itistances of his ha* 
nianity, 14-^|qdicst(^ from the charge 
of givine ap Alexandria to pillage, 15 
—his false account of the battle of 
Abonkir, 16—the great pyramid never 
entered by him, 17—miserable retreat 
of his army from Acre, t6,18—correct 
acc^ountef the poisoning of his soldiers 
. who were infected with tlie plague at 
Jafla, 18,19—lying bullet^ aimpunc* 
log his victories in Syria, his* 

•tery of the capi^f Ids departure from’ 
Egypt, occupations on his 

*’■ voyugq^ ^-^arnvfs at r^acciu, 21— 
perilolipi^l^gc thence to France, 22 - 


real history of tlie revolution of the ^ 
18th and 19th firumaire, 83. 26—love 
of glory the dominant motive of his 
actions, 27, 26—iinccdote of his con¬ 
ception of the battle of Marengo, 28, 
29—jealousy of his generafs and offi* 
cers, 29—account of the pubiicatioiv of 
a pamphlet intended to feel bis way to 
the throne, 30, 31—Bonaparte believed 
. pot ill friendship, 32, S3—his notions 
of honour, S3—severity towards two of 
his aides-de-camp, 34 — pardons an 
emigrh who Had been taken in arms, 
35—his motives in ordering the Due 
d’Enghicn to be murdered, ib. —account 
of his correspondence with Louis XVII I, 
36. 

Bonaparte (Nni>oleon), the younger, ob¬ 
servations on the proposaj. for placing 
him on the throne of Greece, 668, 669. 

Books published on the Continent, lists of ^ 
the prinolpai, from July to October, 
1829, 3^7.364—from November, 1829, 
to February, 1830, 726—number, for 
three years, of all hooks published in 
the iifethcrlands, 401. 

Boiocudot, a tribe of native Brazilian In¬ 
dians, notice of, 4.53. 

Boifrrienne (M. de), Mdmoires tur Napo- 
Uon, 1—bis favourable situation for ob¬ 
taining information, i6. 2—motives to 
publication, 2 — the companion of 
Bonaparte at school, 3, 4—renews his 
intimacy with him in 1792, 5, 6— rv- 
joins Bonaparte in - Italy, aud is ap¬ 
pointed his secretary, 8—his treatment 
of Bourrienne after he bi'caine first con¬ 
sul, 31,32—circumstances which caused 
his dismissal from office, 38, 39—cha¬ 
racter of his work, 40. 

Brazil, account of the diamond district in, 
450. %52 —notice of^'old mine in this 
district, 452, 4^^j^matc of tliis dis¬ 
trict, 4.53, 454—^lion of a, king and 
queen by the Negroes, 454—modes of 
civilizing the South American Indians 
employed by the Portugueze in Brazil, 
455, 456—culture of cotton, 456, 457 
'—state of education in the pryvince of 
Minas Novas, 458—notice of some re¬ 
mains of antediluvian animals, 459— 
mode of killing the tapir, 459, 460— 
increase of population in the district of 
Contendas, 460—immense numbers of 
water fowl, caymans, and piranhas, ib, 
461—inundations of the river St. Fran¬ 
cisco, 461,462—Negro funeral, 462— 
Aniediluviaii fossil remains, 463—cum- 
raurcc of Cachueirn, 464—present state 
of Bahia, 465. 468—stilt manufacture 
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in Brazil, 469—-description of a fluin- 
der storm, 470—notices of native tribes 
of Indians, 471,472—difficulty of sett¬ 
ling in Brazil, 474. 

Breweries and beer trade of the Nether¬ 
lands, iAbticc of, 384, 

Bricks, manufacture of, i» the Nether¬ 
lands, 384. 

Budffct, decennial, of the Netherlands, 
remarks on, 393. 

Btiddhism, history and principles 6f, 491. 
493. 

Byron (Lord), observations on his joining 
the cause of the Greeks, 283, 284. 


C. 

Cachoeira, in Brazil, account of the com¬ 
merce of, 464’. 

' Cappello (Bianca), adventures of, 477, 
478—becomes the mistress of Frances¬ 
co de Medici, 478—by whom she is 
married, 479. 483, 484—their death 
by poison, 480—^notice of Carlo Capel- 
lo, 484. 

Camil'Navigatian, state of, in Spain, 85, 
06—and in the Netherlands, 386. 

Capod*Jstria (Count), presidentof Greece, 
his wise conduct, 312—state of the 
country at the time of his arrival, 693— 
account of his administration, 313. Sl5. 

Carthage, navigation and commerce of, 
154.157. 

Castile (Council of), sage decision of, 83. 

Caymans or alligators of Brazil, account 
of, 461. 

Celestial Bodies, on the rotation, of, 243. 
246—and on their figures, 246. 251. 

CcllMcr (J. E), Biscours sur PAuthen- 
licitd ae I'A'^icn et Nouveau Tkslametst, 
704—analysi^f his treatises, 705— 
remarks on the oxctfition of them, ib. 

Chancery (Court of), in England, sketch 
of the curly history and proceedings of, 
598. 601—Lord Bacon’s acknowledg- 
•ment of the need of reform in this court, 
601—notice of various nugatpry at- 
leifipls for this purpose, 602, 60S—ex¬ 
pense of proceedings in this court, 604, 
note —the present time favourable to the 
remedy of its evils, 604, 605—effects 
of increased equity jurisdiction, in aug¬ 
menting the business of the Court of 
Chancery, 614, 615 —prolixity and ex¬ 
pense of the proceedings in it, 616— 
observations on the office of masters in 
chancery, <nid on the persons ap|H)inted 
to it, 617,618—on llu-ir fees and those 


of their clerks, 618, 619—suggestion 
for a ciurt of appeals, 620—isiiiaioaj^ 
of impjpvements proposed, 621, 622. 

Charitable Justitutions in the Netherlands, 
table of, 403. 

Chariton's “ Loves of Chereas and Calfi- 
rboe,” character of, 132. 

^ China, notke (>f the mission of the Jesnits 
to,486,'487^ac(»not of the reli^oas 
sects in that,conntrj, 488.493—notices 
of the introduction of Christianity into 
China, 493,^494—missioiiary labours 
of Johannes & Monte Corvino, 495— 
of the Jesuits, Matthew* Ricci, t&.— 
and Adam Schall, 496 — of Father 
Rhodes and the, French missionaries, 

/ 497, 498 — of Father Verbiest, ‘499, 

500—of Tochard and other French mis- 
* missionaries, .500—jealousy of the Do- 

* niinicans against tfie the Jesuits, 501— 
progress of Christianity in (he province; 
of Setchuen, in the 18th century, 502 
—perilous adventures of a missionary 
in 1767, 503, 506—persecution of mis¬ 
sionaries in China, 506—account of the 
'Tsao-tsee or white water-lily sect, 507 
and of a conspiracy of some members 
of that sect against the Chinese go- 
verninent, in 1790,508.510—detection 
of it, and consequent persecution of the 
Christians. 511. 513—examination of 
Mr de Saint Martin, Bishop of Cara- 
dra, by a Mandarin, 514—515—^result' 
of the Roman Catholic mission in ChUui, 
51.5—and of the Protestant mission, 
515, 516. 

Christiam, false charges of the heathens 
against, refuted, 591. 

Civilizuiion, superior, of European nations 
and their colonics, accounted for, 474. 

Clergy, Spanish, taxes paid by, 92, OS- 
present state of the clergy in Greece, 
696, 697. 

. Cloth, state of the manufacture of, in 
Spain, 95—and in the Netherlands; 
380. 

Coasting Trade of Spain, 98. 

Codringlon (Admiral Sir Edward), gallant 
conduct of, ng.'uiist Ibrahirii, Pacha of 
Egypt, 296—how for he #nd the admi¬ 
rals of France and Russia were eniitletl 
to propose terms to him, or to press his 
immediate return to Egypt, 297, 298-^ 
his vindication of himself, for not pre¬ 
venting Ibrahim from carrying off seve¬ 
ral thousand G reek captives, 302—letter 
from Sir Edward Codringtpn relative 
to his conduct, 67t^p672. 

Collard (Royer), observations of, on the 
(iKlicial eonslitutibn of France, 607— 
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bn the ignorance of the luujorit}’ of 

» French judgosj 609* 610. i 

Collieries of the Net)ier)mids> ^.bcouitt of, 
379» S80. • 

Cvtdnies for the maintenance of the poor 

■ hi the Netherlands, account of, 401, 
402—benefita’resultingfrom theni, 403, 
403. ^ 

Comets, pn the pertiirbatieiis of the orbits 
296»<'Calcttlatioi»''Of 4he subsequent 
appearances of the comet, whose ap¬ 
pearance bad been pfedicterl by Dr. 
Halley in 1759, 2^9—of the comet, 
observed by M. Encke? 240, 241—and 
of $hat observed by M. Biela, 241,242. 

Cfmmtrce of ancient Carthage, 154—157 
-^principal commercial routes in tlie 
Fecsiah empire, 147. 151-^account of 
the commerce of the Netherlands, $87 
—39l—of Cachoeira, in Brazil, 464— 
and of Bidiia, 4ti6. 

Cowmissioners of Bankrupt, observations 
on the tribiiniil of, and on the persons 
nominated to this office, 616, 617. 

Confiictui, tenets of, and of his followers, ' 
.. 488, 489. 

Canon, spcciiuco' (»f the V Nariutions** of, 

121,122. 

Constant (Benjamin), rerharks of, on 
Schiller’s character of Thckla, 72,73— 

< character of his imitadon of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, 41 • 

Constantine Mnnasbes, a Greek rouiancer, 
notice of, 158. 

Cooper (C. P.), iMrrs d' nn Francois sur 
la Conr de la Cfutncerie Anj^laise, 698— 
his description of (.ord Eldon’s presiding 
in court, 611-^chaiactff of Sir .Tuhii 
Louch, 612, 6IS—observations of, on 
the evils arising from the iiicreused ju- 
risdicLion of the, court of c liancery ,614, 
615-—on the prolixity of chancery pro- 
4 ^eding 8 , 61 6—^outhe persons appointed 
commissioners of bankrupt, 617,618— • 
and mttstert; in chancery, 619—bis sug¬ 
gestion for tire establishment of a au- 
prenu! coart of,.appeals,'620-r-reply to 
the objection of innovation against the 
establishigcnt of a courtof appeals from 
the colonics, 620,621—summary of the 
improvements proposed by Itini, 621, 
622—observations thereon, 623. 

"Com Trade, foreign, of Spain, observations 
on, and on the obstuclcs to the trans¬ 
port of grain from the interior to the 
coast, 78—80. 82—taWe of the aver¬ 
age prices of corn/&c, for one year, 
frbm Sept. ]827dlo Sept* 1828, 81. 

Ccr<ese(Giulio Cesiire), a Neapolitan poet. 


l>iographicuI notice of, 16.5—analysis 
of his “ La Vajcisseidc,”with tlir com- 
ineulaiies of Zito, 169—167—of his 
*' lilicco Possaro Innumraorato,” 168— 
of his " Cerriglio Iiicantato,” with spe¬ 
cimens, 168, 16C-T-cliarac'ier of his 
minor })Ooms, 169, f70. 

Cotton manufactures fn' the Netherlands, 
state of, 383—account of the culture of 
cotton in Brazil, 4,56—458. 

Cours Hoyales and Cout de Cassation, in 
France, jurisdiction of, 607—renir ks 
thereon, 607, 608. 

Crime, state of, in France, 104, 10.5— 
table of cripiinal cases hrouglit before 
the diiferent courts in 1826, 106—and 
of the sentences awarded on them, ib .— 
classification of tlio«* sentences,-lO?— 
remarks thereon, 107,108—comparison 

' of the state of crime iu the Netherlands 
and in France, 40.5—40?—tables of tiu* 
state of crime in tlic Ncilicriands gene- 
Tally, and in each province in particular, 
408,409. ' 

Crusades, probable motives which led men 
to undertake, 62.5, 624—variety and 
inleiest of tlin topics which the history 
of tile Crusades embraces, 624—625— 
the liistory of them why noglccUd,625 
—account of Peter the Hermit’s preach¬ 
ing of the Crusades, 653—feudalism tlic 
governing principle of the Crusades, 
6.33,6.34— opinion of modern )iistoiinn« 
on the causes of the Cnisados, 634, 6 j;> 
—desriiption of the |)ilgrjins after llie 
council of Clermont, 636, 6.37—arrival 
of the armies of the iirst. crusaders at 
Constantinople, amt their reception by 
the. ciiiporoi Alexius, 637—639—obser¬ 
vations on llieir. numbers, 639—641— 
first battle of tlie crusaders^,witli the 
Turk4, 642—Tu rkhj y.- and Frankisli 
niode of fightiim^fl^fs, 64.3—notice of 
sonic striking circiimslanres in the Cru¬ 
sades, 6‘J4—646—^account of the Inven- 
tloii of the lioly lance, 645—647— 
legerul of Angolram, 647,648-^—number 
>ol crusaders who are said to have pe¬ 
rished, 648—notice of the capture of 
Jerusalem, 649, 6.50—character hf the 
princes who led the pilgrims, 6.50, 6.51 
—clfccts of the Holy Cross on the 
minds of' the crusaders, and (heir 
mode of commencing a battle, 6.52, 
,6.53. 

Ciirrenry of Spain, state of, 97, 98, 

Cyrene, skctcli of the ancient liistory of, 
206—notices of ancient remains in the 
CyrenaVea, 201, 202. 205. 
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D. 

• 

Dante (Aligliicti),^ Divtna Comnudut, 
em comeuto di llnssetti, 419—number of 
coniiixnlators on hift poeinb, 419,420~- 
compaiMon of (iiiugs sacred und prd- 
fane in it, 421—424—design of Dante’s 
treatise on monarchy, 424, 425-"anec>*' 
dotes of him, 42b, 426—analysis of 
that treatise, 426—429—remarks on 
Dante’s love of allegory, 439, '431—a 
double meaning aej^nowtedged by him 
in his " Coiutnedia,” 431—opinion of 
Signor Rossetti, that Virgil is the type 
of political philosophy, 432—tlinstra- 
tion of some passages by this new ex* 
planation, 432—437—application of it 
to the elucidation of Dante’s description 
of bell, 437,438—remarks on the rom* , 
mentator's hypothesis of a politico-reli* 
gious seel to purify the doctrines of the 
Romish Cliurcii, and to reform the 
abuses of its administratigip, 438—448. 

DarM(CouiU), biographical notire of, 349, 
350. 

Dead, treatment of, by ihr nncicut Greeks, 

118 . 

Death, table of the number of, in the 
, Ncllicriands, 368—comparison ol them 
with the number of deaths in France and 
in Great Britain, 361)—ma\iniiuu and 
minimum of deaths,compareil with those 
of neighbouring countries, 372,373. 

Denuiiolojfif of the ancients, particularly 
of the Gnostics, observations on, 680. 
533. 

Denon (Ic Baron Vivant) Mcnimens des 
Arii du Desaiii, &c., 256—anecdote of 
Denon and Voltaire, 250—of Denon 
und llobespierre, 2.59—remarks oti the 
bulii of Ids viiluines, 260-|r8naIysis of 
his work,-with critical (mscrvalioiis, 
261—268. 

DkmnJ district of Brazil, climate of, 453, 
454—strict regulallons of the govern¬ 
ment respecting it, *1.50,451—and also 
the diajiond-washing, 451 —sinoggliiig 
of diamonds, 4.52—notice of a gold 
mine in this district, 4{52, 453. 

Diderot, anccdotc.s of, 719, 720—his last 
moments, 720. 

Dutilleriest Dnich, notice of, 384. 

Diwrm, number i>f, in the NtMherlands, 
.368,369. 

Dominicam, cabals of, against the Jesuit 
misisiunarics in China, 501. 

Dunuint (M.) Biograpliical notice of, 318 
—birth and education, i6.—chosen one 


ul the pastors of die city of Geneva, ib.’ 
—becomes a voluntary exile at St. 
Pptet^uigli, Sl9—for^ an acquaint* 
aiice with the lint Marqnit of Lans* 
downe and Sir-Sarauei Romilly, 319— 
anti Mr. George Wilson, 320—goea to 
France and assists Miraheau, 320,321 
—returns to 'England, 321—publishes 
the Trtiit6sde Legislation, t6.—impprt- 
' ance and Iralue of his labours, 322,323 
—return ]^o Cene7ai 323—becomes a, 
member of the supreiAc council there, 
324—his aoiiabie character and death, 
324 • 

Duval (Amanry), obs6tvalions of, on the 
antiquity of the Hindoos, 263—on the 
artists of China, 264—iiis chartmciir of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 267—bombaslical 
description of a fragment of Egyptian , 
papyrus, 269—his lamentation on the ' 
restoration of the works of »rt at Paris 
to their original possessors, 270. 


E. 

Earth, on the various modes of ascertain¬ 
ing the figure of, 2'18—notice of the 
operations for niensnring degrees on its 
surface, 249—2.5t. 

Education, state of, in the Netherlands, 
397—400—and in the province of Mi¬ 
nas Novas, in Brazil, 458—observations 
on the nmde of teaciiing Latin and 
Greek in Englii'b schools, 657—abstract 
of M. Jacotot’s system of education, to 
the learning and mastering of a veriiu* 
cniar tongue, 658. 662—analysis uf his 
principles, 662—664—rapid spread of 
ills system of education, 655,656. 

Fddon (Lord), description of his presiding 
in the court of chancery, 611. 

Dnnm, character of the poetry of, 218. « 

,l^nphaiiim, character of, 589—notice of 
bis charges aigainst the Gnostics, 590. 

Espionage, anecdotes of Bonaparte’s sys¬ 
tem of, 30,31. 

, Eumolhtwi’s Tonmcc of " Isroenius and 
fsmenia,”'character of, 133. 

Expenditure, public, of liie Netlserlands, 
table of the principal branches and 
atnouirts of, with remarks, 393—395— 
of Greece, 692. 

Fxp/n’ts, table of the oflldal value of, ffoni 
Spabi m the year 1816,99, note—re¬ 
marks Ihcreou, tb.—table of tlie exports 
of England and of the Netherlands, 387 
—amount of %y»ort duties in the Ne¬ 
therlands, 389. ^ 
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Filnv (Aiiguste), Histoire du de 

Missolonghi, 271 —charficterof^he work, 
276,•277. 

Farms and" Famm in Spain, state of, 75. 

Fathers of the church, value of the writings 
of, 592 —notice of the enorts of some 
' of theo) to supplant Pa|pn classics 
their own productions, 576,577. 

Flemings and Dutch, causd of the anti* 

' pathy of, 828. ■ 

of the labouring classes in Spain, and 
prices thereof, 103. „ 

Foscolo (Ugo), Operette Vorie, 335— 
translation or one of his letters relative 
is his litnary pursuits, with corrective' 
nofes, 335—337~his death, 337. 

Fossil remains in Brazil, account of, 463. 

France, observations on the judicial con* , 
stitution of, 607,608—and on the igno¬ 
rance of the majority of the judges, 
609, 610—literary intelligence from, 
348— S50, 719-—788 — observations 
on the expedition froid, to Greece,303-^ 
305—^extract from a memoir of the 
French minister at Constantinople on 
the designs of the allies, 306; 

Fralericsord estsiblishments for the em¬ 
ployment and maintcitance of the poor 
in the Netherlands, account of, 408. 


G. 

Geology of Marmarica, 196, 197. 
Germnny, character of the theologians of, 
570, 571—literary intelligence from, 
351,358. 722—724. 

Giffr6, notice of the valley of, in Savoy, 
714. 

l>aw(C, primitive meaning of. 

Gnosticism, origin of, 578—many of tiieir 
specolaUons of eastern origin, 573, 
.574—sketch of their learning in divine 
, tiling, 575—'579—rnotice of their sup¬ 
pose powel ko 'controol spirits, 380. 
588, 583—niystied meaning of the. 
word A0pa^, 582—elevated morality 
of tlie Gnostics,' 584, 585—the excesses 
committed by a few, the probable cause 
of the whole body being stigmatized as 
licentiods, 586—vituperations of Tcr- 
^'uilian agfunst the Gnostic Marcion, 
5U8, 589—remarks on the accusations 
of tiie credulous Epipbanius, 589, 590 
—examinations of the charges of im¬ 
morality, murder, ^nd cannihalisro, 
brought against the4xnostics, 590,591. 
Godoy (Mamiel), Prince of^thc Peace, 


anecdotes and character of, 558, 553— 
his hatred and persecution of Juvellu- 
nos, 554, 555. 

Chid Mine in Brazil, account of, 452, 453. 

Gorges (M. de), notice of the colliery of, 
379,380. * 

Qorostiza (Manuel Edoardo de). Theatre 
Original, 328—notice of the author, tb. 
—analysis of one of his comedies, ib. 
329, 330. 

Grain, state at the trade in Spain, 78— 

81 . 

Oraneries, public, (ii Spain, notice of, 78, 
note. 

Greece, early influence of, on ancient 
Rome, 219, *220—romance, why nut 
cultivated by the ancient Greeks in tiieir 
early ages, 108, 109—the ground-work 
of the Greek character, 1810,1813— 
manners of the Greeks in civil life, 114, 
115—state of the women, 115,119— 
marriage rites of the Spartans, 116—of 
tite Athenians, 116, 117—treatment of 
adulterer^ 118—of the sick and dead, 
i6.—characters of the principal ancient 
Greek romancers, 120—138. 

Crce)(s (Modern), oppressed condition of, 
at the commencement of the Greek re- 
vdlution, 274, 275—result of tlic cam- 
pain in the first year of tiic war, 280— 
their surcesses in the second campaign, 

281— result of the Oiird campaign, 281, 

282— events of the fourth year, 282, 

283 — Lord Byron joins llu* Greeks, 
283 —^landing of Ibraiiiin Paclia from 
Egypt with a well-disciplined army, 284 
—his successes against the Greeks in 
1826, 285 —their deplorable condition 
and prospects, 286— conclusion of the 
treaty of London, 287 —view of the 
anterior negotiations uliicli preceded it, 
288—2§2 —result of the Uealy hf I->on- 
don, 892 — 894— cxtiaclrflroiii the pro¬ 
tocol of the thrmmallied powers, 294, 
295— circumstances which led to the 
battle of Navarino, 295 — 297 —exami¬ 
nation of tile question, how fai the ad¬ 
mirals of the tiircc powers w^rc entitled, 
by the treaty or by their instructions to 
pro|)osc tlic terms, and to press the 
adoption of an iiuiuctliule return to 
Egypt oq the part of Ibrahim, 297,298 
—vacillating jiolicy of the British go¬ 
vernment after the battle of Navarin, 
^98, 299 —destruction of Greek pirates 
by the allied squadrons, 303 —negotia¬ 
tions of Sir Edward C'udringlon with 
Ibraliim Faclm fur tiie evacuation of itic 
Peloponnesus, ib. —he retires, and car¬ 
ries away several thousand Greek cap- 
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tivcs, .SOI—Sir K. Codrington's viiuli- 

’ cation of hiiii.sclf for not prov'cntiiip the 
captivity of the Greeks, 302—remarks 
on the French cx^Xflition to Greece, 
303—305—extract trom a memorial of 
the Frencfl miiiiister on the designs of 
the allies, 306—discussion of the ques¬ 
tion respecting the boundaries of Greece, 
306, 307—diplomatic proceedings of 
the allies with the sultan respecting 
them, 307—310—effects of the success 
of the Russian arms in favour of the 
Greeks, .310, 311 — wise conduct of 
Count Capo d'lstria, 3l2—account of 
him and of his administration, 313—31.5 
—future prospects of the &reeks) 316, 
317—account of M. Jourdain’s treaty 
wiili the Knights of St, John of Jeru¬ 
salem oil behalf of the Greeks, 27’7— 
279—further remarks on the restriction 
of the boundaries to be allotted to tiie 

'*■ now state of Greece, 674—677—states 
and territories comprised within those 
boundaries, 677—679—their •popula¬ 
tion, 679, 680—nature of the govein- 
iiieiit determined on by the allied sove¬ 
reigns, 680—competitors for the throne, 
681—reniaiks on the benefits which will 
[irobably result from the recommenda¬ 
tion of Prince Leopold of Saxc-Co- 
bourg, 682—proofs that the Greeks 
expected to be consulted on the ar¬ 
rangements respecting their country, and 
that the allies iiave settled them without 
consulting them, 683—68.5—a federal 
union, why unfit for Greece, 687—690 
—reasons why the sovereign prince of 
Greece should be styled a king, 690, 
691—reply to the objection to rno- 
iiurcliy on account of its alleged ex¬ 
pense, 691—revenues and expenses of 
Greece, ^tate of the countty be¬ 
fore the arrival of Count Capo d’lstria, 
693—expense which iJBlst be incurred 
in erecting a house for the soveteigii, 
693, 694—ami for the iittendaiits who 
will ucciMiipaiiy him, and the chieftains 
whom he uin»t gain over, 694—neces- 
nity of introducing eiviliaation among 
the Greeks, 69.5—and of improving tlic 
eondilion of the cU r.jy, 696—and the 
state of eilnciition, 697 , 698. 

Oustami, III. (King of Sweden), Plays 
of, 707~eharactei of his dramatic pro¬ 
ductions, 708—analysis of one of them, 
witli specimens, 708—711. 

n. 

H«//r University,.suite of, ;).52. 


Haimo’i Voyage, of Discovery, notice of, 

ft ' _ > 

Heeren (A. M. L.) Ideen vJber die Politik, 
Sfc. der Auen Welt,. 141—genecal cha¬ 
racter of his work, ib. 142—plan of the 
present new edition of it, 14-1—abstract 
of his researches on the dialects spoken 

^•in tlic Persian^empire, 145—his geo¬ 
graphical and statistical view of that 
empire, 146— Account of the great com* 
merciai routes, 147—l5l—remarks on 
theT remains of Persepolis, 151—and on 
the remains of ancient Babylon, 152— 
on the rise asKf commerce of Carthage, 
154—1.57. 

HeUodorus’s ** Adventures of Theagencs, 
and Chariclea,” 126,127—specimen of 
it, 127—129—anecdote of him, 129, 
130. 

Hifnilem's Voyage of Discovery, notice 
of, 15], 152. 

Holland, ou the language of, 226—cause . 
’ of the anti-French spirit prevalent there, 
ib. —and of tlio imti|)alhy of the FIc- . 
inings against that country, 228—^ami¬ 
able character of the reigning sovereign, 

HueCi (I^-) character of the Romance of 
Longus, J35—and of Tlieodorus Pro- 
droinus, 137,138. 

Htingaru, literary intelligence from, 724. 


I. 

Jbrahim Paeha, landing of in Greorc with 
an army, 284—his successes agaiiitl the 
Greeks, 285—ncgotiatimis for liis eva¬ 
cuating the Peloponnesus,300—wlieiioe 
he retires to Cgypt, 301. 

Imports, official tabic of the value of In 
Spain in 1826, 99,-note—observaliuus 
thereon, ift.—table of the imports of 
England and the Netherlands, .387— 
amount of import duties in the Nether- 
Juiids, 38^—table of the various articles 
imported in 1827, 390. 

ImprovemenU in agriculture, in Spain, 77, 
78. . f . . 

Indians, degraded state of in Brazil, 455 
—forcible means resorted to for civi¬ 
lizing them, ib. 456—account of a native 
Indian settlement, 467-r-manners of 
another tiibe, 471, 472. 

Indigence, state of, in Spain, 100, lOl. 

Inquisition, sketch of the historv of, in 
Fniiice, 333, 334. 

Inscription, Greek, of tlitfaGnostlcs, .591— 
traii’siation of it, ih. —rmnurks thereon, 
,592. 
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■Inundations of Jhe Rio do St. Francisco, 
461,46?. t 

Iron-mmnfaetttres, of Btsc^', account of, 
$5—97-»Bn(i in the Netherlands, 379. 
Italy, literarjr intelligence from, 353~re- 
niarks on the different dialects spoken 
in Ital;, 158—IdO^aJtempts made to 
revive the cullivatiuji Of Ijalian lito^> 
ture, 161—163—charocter of the va¬ 
rious dialects, 164—eomparison of the 
Italian or Thscan with the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian dialects, 181. 


J. 

Jocotet (J.), Enseignement Universel, &c. 
655 —rapid diftitsion of his system of 
instruction, i5. 656 —outline of its ap¬ 
plication to the acquisition of the'^ver- 
. nacular tongue, 658, 659—advantages 
attendant upon.the perfect possession, 
of one iBodel-book, 660, 661—on- the 
means by which a perfect mastery of It 
is to be attained, 661,66?—analysis of 
M. Jacotot’s principles, 66?—66'1— 

- specimens from his first elementary 
' book, 664—667—application of his me¬ 
thod to Greek, Latin, and otiicr lan¬ 
guages, 667—and sciences, 668—sur¬ 
prizing results of his system, ib. 
Jamblichus, notice of Babylonics of, 1?3. 
Jou7'dam (M.), M^moires Historiques, Sfc. 
sur laGreee, ?7S—account of his treaty 
on behalf of tlie Greeks with the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, ?77—?80. 
Jovellanos (Gaspar de), held in high esti¬ 
mation both in France and in England, 
547—causes of tlie neglect of his works, 
ib, 548—defects in the published biu- 
. graplnes of him, 548—his birth and 
education, 549—appointed meinher of 
the criminal branch of the audiencia of 
SevUle, tb.—his conduct in that capa¬ 
city, 550—and a member of tbc council 
of niilitarv orders, 550—forms an iuli- 
tnacy witn Cabarrus, 551—18 ap¬ 
pointed to all office in the finance de- 
pmrtnt^'nt, ,553—dismisMd by the prime 
minister tjrqnijn, 554—persecution of 
Jovelliiios by Gudov,,the Prince of the 
Peace,' tb. W5—is imprisoned in Ala- I 
jorca, 535—character of his petitions 
for 8 fair trial, ib.—released bn the ac¬ 
cession of Ferdinand, 556—joins the 
cause of the Spanish patriots, 5.57—' 
procures the ponsejo de Costijla to.be 
restored, 550—>his error in this mea¬ 
sure, ib.—and in his half opposition to 
a free press, ib. 660—exposed to perst*- 


cutiou on the dissolution* of the junta 
central, 560—retires to Asturias, ib. 5o 1 
—is obliged to flee before tiie French, 
561—Ills death, ib.—remarks on his 
character, ib. 56?—a Spaniard’s cha¬ 
racter of his style, 56?-^siniilarity be¬ 
tween Montesquieu and Jovelbinos in 
political doctrines and inclinatioiis, 563 
-rand biJtwcHii Cicero and Juvcllanoshi 
point of style, 563, 564—purity of his 
Castilian style, 564—char.'icter of his 
poetry, ib.—of his dramatic p'oduc- 
tions, 565'*^of his ologios, ib .—of his 
AJenioir respecting projected Laws upon 
Agriciiltpre', 566—of his Essay on Dra¬ 
matic Exhibitions, ib.—of bis Oration 
intituled Pan y Tiitoh (Dread and Bulls), 
ib.—of bis Aleinoir or Appeal to his 
Fellow-counirymen, ,567. 

Justices de Pais, in France, jursdiclion of, 
607. 


Each (Paul de), cliarncler of as a novelist, 
516—519 — analysis of his novel of 
Jean, 519—5?? —of his Lahiere de 
Mont-fermeil and Mon Foistn Raymond, 
5?3, d?4—his characters of Monsieur 
and Aladamu AJouloqnet, .5?5—.5?7— 
sketch of his Maison Blanche, 5'i7—of 
his J'’»ere Jacques, 6?8—of Georgeile, 
ib. 5?9—of Gustave, 5?‘)—ond of La 
Femme, le Mari et VAmant, .545, .546— 
remark on M. Koch's dislike and igiiu- 
ranee of tiie Kiiglisli rlmracter, 546. 

L. 

La Borde (AI. le Comte), Itiut'raire de 
I’Espague, notice of tlie new edition 
oHr 75. y • 

Labourers, wages of,^i .Spain, 101, lOi'. 

Lace-trade of iWNellierlands, state oL.SB?, 

Laity, taxes paid by, in Spain, 91, 9?. 

Lamoihe Langon (E. L. B. de), Hisloire de 
rinqiiidtum en France, 334—character 
ot the work, .'>‘>4. • ■ 

Land, rent of, in S))ain, 75,76. 

Itanguages, on the diversity of, ?10, ?t1. 

iMnguedae, devastation of by (he “ army 
oftheLord,]’3.S3. 

IMO-Tseu, a religious sect of the Chinese, 
account of, 489, 490. 

Latin Language, to what extent .spoken, 
158,159. 

Lamnium, observations on the foundatioit 
of, ?11,?1?. 

Laipsuits, table of the number of, in Spain, 
in J8?6. 106. 
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Lfiach (Sir Jolin^, judiriai <’i>?«r;trtcr of, 
612, 613. 

Ij’iirniug of the (iiiootics, iiLTunot of, .>?;> 
—57y. • 

Ijpnpold (Prj^irc* of Siisc'-Cobour-:', re¬ 
marks on tbe roconiiiiendatioii ol him 
b^r the ailidl sovereigns as tlir :;!on:irch 
of Greece, 6yi,6B2—and outlie va¬ 
rious imporuint affairs wiiidi will ric- 
nianci his nlteiition in sellling that 
t onntry, 693—69B. 

Liitdiires (P. Ch.), irnlstriff, Tragidie, 41 
cliaractcr of his altcinj}! lo iiiInHiuce 
Schiller’s VVallcnstcin lo llic tVcnch, ih, 
42, 43—dofecls of the L^ritnch tragedj, 
69—72. 

Linen manufacture in the Neiherlands, 
.slate of, .iBl, 382—tihle ol the mmihcr 
of piece.s of linen sold at nine of the 
principal ni.nkets, iii 1816, 1820, and 
182.'>. 382. 

^lUrature, state of, in the Nethcriapd.s, 
396, 397. 

LiUtrarif hileUlgcncc, from Prance, 318— 
3.i0,‘ 719—722 -Germanv, 351. 352, 
722 -72 I—Hnngarv, 7‘/) -Italy, .353 
—the Nellicriauds. 3'i >. 724—Poland, 
699—701—Russia, 351—Spain, 351— 
Swilzeiluiid, 3.54, 35.5—intelligence re- 
speetirig Oriental literature, 3.i5, 356* 
721, 725. 

Lii'il, oh.servMlions on, 221, 222. 

Larigiis's romance of “ Daphnis and 
(’iiloe,” tluirarter of, 1.33, 1.31--ana- 
^ logy belwi'cn it ami St. Pii-ire’s “ Paul 
ami Virninia,’’ 13.5—Iluet’s chaiacter 
of liongus, ih. 

Louis Xl'III. letter of, to Bnotiaparte, .io 
—reply of tlie latter, 

hunaiti, philosophical eolli^' of, ohserva- 
tions on tlie conduct of the Belgian 
governmenl t'^Mird.s,40<)—its aftilition, 
718. ^ 

Lvccrcs, one of the nneieiil Roman tribes, 
ohservalioiis on the origin ot, 213, 214, 

Lucimi, the Satirist, nolieC of, 122—cha¬ 
racter of his “ Trm Ilistotv,” ib.- of 
Jiis “ Lnein^, or the Ass,” 12.3—his dc-' 
seriplioii of the controversial discussions 
of the am icut Greel: piiilosophcrs, 587. 

Jm/s (St.), the cMpilal of Maranhao, notice 
of, -172. 


!\I. 

Maclihiei’v, luatiufaclure of, in the Nether¬ 
lands,‘379. 

Wffdnd, nunther of births and deaths in, 

101 , 


Hii 

Man, interesting fiicts relative to the iiu' 
tural history of, 722. • •, 

Manners of ancient Greeks, 114—118. 

Mantifnetvi'es, new, in Spain, notice of, 
94, 95—state of the iron manufacture 
in Biscay, 95—97—encouragement of 
innnutactures ih the Netherlands by the 
government, 3^8—state of the various 
nianufaclnres, 379—384—table of the 
value of thcHnanufacturing industry, 
with remark.s, 385—inauufacture of salt, 
in Brazil, 469. 

Marengo, plan of the battle of, 28, 29. 

Marmarifu, physical aspect of the region 
of, 196—^its geological structure, ill. 197 
—vegetation, 197—zoology, ih. 198-, 
ruins of Aboukir, the ancient TaposiVis, 
199—notice uf other uncient remains, 
ih ,—probable causes of the desolation 
*of M.'iirmarica, 200—«-itH modern inliahi- 
tants, ill.—amount of population, 201. 

Marriagee, table of the number of, in the 
Netherlands, for ten years, with re¬ 
marks, 368, 369. 

Martini's (Dr.) Travels in Brazil. See 
Brasil. 

Master,s in Chancerij, observations on the 
appointment of, and on their emolu¬ 
ments, 617—619. 

Matter (Jacques'), Histoire Critique du 
Gnosticisine, 569—cennection of this 
work with bis listni Hislorique sur VKcole 
d'Alexandrie, 593—amiable .spirit which 
characterizes his history, ib. 594—plan 
of it, 595—lenuirks on u Greek inscrip¬ 
tion translated by him, ib. .596. 

Medici Family, true character of, 47.5, 476 
- marriage of Francesco dc Medici with 
Bianca fJapcllo, 479—484—>their death 
by poison, 480—anecdotes of Cosmo ^ 
de Medici, 481, 482. • 

Mali (Giovanni), Poesie Siciliane, 158— 
notice of his " Fata Galanti,’’ 182— 
character of his eclogues, 18.3—trans¬ 
lation of his “ Song of Spring,” 184—• 
106—analysis of his piscatory eclogues, 
186, 187“^f his elegy of Polointini, 
187—189—character of his odes, 189 
—iranxcript of one, with aiialtalian ver- 

/ slon, 190 —notice of his other produc¬ 
tions, ih. 

Mendicity, state of, in Spain, 100, 101— 
and in the Netherlands, 401,402.^ 

Merif et iiarth£lcmy, Waterloo, Polme, 
54g__Jetcciion of their unfair state¬ 
ments, ib. 344, 345—their Jibclious 
character of the Rfidsh army, 345— 
strictures thereon, ^6—refutation of 
their sharoele.ss assertion that the Anglo- 
Bt'lgic armv n.ns broken, 347. 
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Mesta, or code of laws relative to i>Iiecp, 
in Spitiu, ill ctlects of, 74. 

Michaud (M.), HUtoire det C'^tisades, 623 
—character of his work, 626, 627— 
comparison of his mode of narrating 
witli that of M. Wilkeu, 627, 628—his 
observations on tiie feitdal principle of 
the holy wars, 634. , V 

Musionarics to China, account of tlie la¬ 
bours of, 495—506-r-difficulties and 
dangers to which they are exposed, 506, 
507'—persecution of missionaries and 
Christians in 1790, 512—515. 
Montecorvino (Johannes a), missionary 
labours of, in China, 494,495. 

M«>on, on tlte rotation of, around her own 
-axis, 245,;246. 

Morality of the Gnostics, purity of, 584, 
585. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.), notice of the ihis- 
sionary labours of, in China, 515, 516. 
MoHality in the Netherlands, compared 
with that of other countries, 372,373— 
mortality in the dcp6ts of roendicity, 
40l. 

Muffiing (General), his character of the 
English soldiers, S46. 

Musicians of Prussia and Saxony, account 
of the grand meeting of, 723. 

N. 

h 

Navius, character of the poetry of, 217. 
Naples, devastation of, by tlie plague in 
1656,170,171. 

Naturalists of Germany, account of the 
eighth annual inccting ofi S51, 352— 
notice of the meeting of Swiss natural¬ 
ists, 355. 

Navarin, review of circumstances which 
led to the battle of, 295—297—•waver¬ 
ing policy of the British government 
after it, 298, 299—letter of Sir Edward 
Codrington respecting it, 670—672. 
Navigation, inland, in Spain, state of, 
85, 86. 

Neapolitan Dialect, account of, 160—cha¬ 
racter of it, 164 —of tlte principal Nea¬ 
politan writ,ers: Giulio Cesare Cortese, 
165—170—G iovan Bat tista Valenti no, 
170—174—Filippo Sgruttendio, 174— 
178—Biaso Valentino, 178,179—Nun- 
ziante Pugano, 180—comparison be¬ 
tween the Italian or Tuscan, Neapolitan, 
' and Sicilian dialects, 181. 

Negro election of king and queen in Bra¬ 
zil, account of, 454—description of a 
Negro funeraldn Brazil, 462. 
Netherlands, literary intelligence iVoin, 
3.53. 724—acccssibleni'ss of the reign¬ 
ing suVeicign to Ills snhjeets, 228—ex¬ 


tent of tlic Netherlands, as compared 
with tliat of France and Great Britain, 
.367—proportion of niiprodiictivc land, 
ib. —ainouut oF population, 367—table 
of the population, births, ^deaths, mar¬ 
riages, and divorces, for ten years, from 
1815 to 1825, 368—comparison of the 
iiuiiiher of births and deaths with those 
in France and Great Britain, 369— 
table of. the rates of increase of popu¬ 
lation in the several provinces, for five 
years, 370—remarks thereon, 37i/, 371 
—coniparisdn of it with the rate of 
increase in Wurtemberg, Great Britain, 
the Two Sicilies, France, Austria, Rus¬ 
sia, and Sweden, 371, 372—maximum 
and luiniinuin of hirtlis and dcatlis 
compared witli tlie average mortality' of 
other countries, 372,373—comparative 
fecundity of the several provinces, 373 
—productiveness and variety of agri- 
<;ulture, 374—table of the capital em¬ 
ployed therein, 375—and of the annual 
Hgricditural produce of the Netherlands, 
376—remarks on it, 377, 378—encou- 
ragenicul of manufactures by the go¬ 
vernment, .378—slate of the metailurgic 
arts, 379—and of the collieric.s, ib. 38t) 
—state of the manufacture hf cloth, 
380 — and of linen, 381, 382—lace 
trade, 382—coltan trade and iniuinfuc- 
turc, 383—distilleries, 384—brick- 
making, i6.—breweries, ih ,—table of 
tlie value of tlie mamifacluring industry 
of the Netherlands, 38.5—observations 
thereon, ib, —canal navigation and hoiue 
trade, 386—table of the exports and 
imports of England and the Nether- 
laiuls, 387-^ ol the iiujiosts in 1826, 
388—aii'uunt of import and export 
duties ill 1823, 389—quantity of coffee 
imi^rted and sold, —table ot the 
various articlcj^imported in 1827, .390 
—value of the trade by sea and by 
land, .391—total yearly amount ot the 
productive imiustry of the Netherlands, 
ib. —table of tin* prineipaj ITranelics of 
the revenue iiv 1811), 1820, and l(l2.5, 
392—and of the actual taxation, ib. — 
remarks on the decennial budget of the 
Netherlands, 393—table of tlu’ princi¬ 
pal branches of tlie public e\|»endiluiv 
in 1816, 1820, abd 1826, /ft.—-remarks 
on its several particulars, .394, 39.5— 
table of the expenditure of the Nether¬ 
lands for ten years, 39.5—number of 
printing piesses, .396—and of news- 
papeis printed, ift.—table ol all tlie 
works published for three sears, except 
periodicals, .397 —slalf of education, U> 
—t.ible of llic- iiiimbi r of s< bools, 398— 
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.and of tlic nuinber of studi-iiLs in tho 
univcrMtics, —iim)olir^ (*f tlie go- 
verniucnt with ivi'tird ((»the college of 
Louvain, ib. 4(M)—(frnirian modi' for 
the relief of the poor, 400—403-— 
savings-banks d(kd equitable loan bunks, 

403— charitable cstablishroenta, -lOS, 

404— comparison of the state of crime 
in the Netherlands and in France, 405 
—407—table of the state of crimes 
against persons and pro(>erty ih the 
Netherlands in 1826, 408—and of the 
ennies respectively conjhtittcd in each 
province, 408—remarks thereon, 409— 
expenses of luiiintaining prisoners, ib. — 
elements of prosperity in the Nether¬ 
lands, 410—disunion between the Hol¬ 
landers and Belgians, 411—violation of 
the liberty of the pres» in the case of 
MM. Beliet and .lador, ib. —and of M. 
Ducpctiatix and M. de Potter, 412— 

* injudicious project of a law relative to 
the liberty of the press, proposed by 
the king, 413—observations •thereon, 
414—injudicious policy of enforcing 
the J)utcli as a national language, ib. — 
stale of [inrlies opposed to the govern¬ 
ment, 415—417.' 

Nicetas Kugcinanus, a Greek romance 
writer, character of, 138. - 

Niebuhr (li, G.), eorreclions and additioiks 
to his Homan history, 207—causes of 
the comparative unpopularity of his 
first edition, ib. —excellence of the En- 
. glisli translation of the second edition, 
^^09—notice of the additions contained 
in the third edition, ib, 210—his obser¬ 
vations on the diversity of languages, 
210, 211—abstract (?l||^is hypothesis 
respecting tlu* fuuiidalim^f Alba and 
Lnvinin||, 211,212—his opMoi^ii the 
origin of the Scores, one of thc^iimn 
tribes, 213—remarks tjjereon, 'Jl-i. 
‘Nonnus'i Dionysiacs, character of, 136, 
136. 


O. 

• • 

Orimtal Literature, intelligence respect¬ 
ing the progress of, 355,356.724,725. 


r. 


Pacho (J. R.), Voyage dans la Marma- 
riqtte, &LC. 191—biographical account 
of, 192—195—outline of his travels in 
Marniaricu, I9t)—200— and in Cyre- 
naica, 201—205. 

Ptfgaiw (Nunzianle), u Neapolitan poet, 


notice of his “ Morlclla d’Orzoloui,'' 
180. 

Paper-curre 
98. 

Parthenius, character of tha tales of, 120, 

121 . 

Pauperism in Spain, state of, 100, 101. 

Persepolis, observations on tlic remains 

of^l^l. p 

Persian Empire, notice of the dialects 
spoken in, 145—geographical and sta¬ 
tistical sketch of it, 146—account of 
its great commercial routes, 147—151. 

Philosophers, GrcAc, controversial discus¬ 
sions of, described, 587. 

Physical Astronomy, orij^n of, 232—obsta-^ 
cles to the more general acquaintance 
with this science, 233, 234—objects of 
physical astronomy, 235 — motion of 
Translation of the planets, 2.35—238— 
perturbations of the cometnry orbits, 
238—calculations of the subsequent 
uppedrances of the comet, whose ap¬ 
pearance had been predicted by Dr. 
Halley’, 239—of M. Encke’s comet, 
240, 241—of the comet observed by 
M. Biela, 241, 242—on the rotation of 
the celestial bodies around their own 
axes, 243—particularly of the lunar 
rotation, 245—and of the solar rotation, 
246—on the figures of the celestial 
bodies, 246—248—various miKies of 
ascertaining the figure of the earth, 248 
—notice of the operations for measur¬ 
ing meridional degrees on the earth’s 
surface, 249, 250—results of their ex¬ 
periments, 251. 

Pilgrimages, origin of, 628, 629—increase 
of pilgrims to Palestine, 629, 630--ac- 
count of the pilgrimage of Robert, duke ^ 
of Normandy, 631,632. 

Piranha, a Brazilian fi.d), notice of, 461. 

Pindemonte (Ippoiito), biographical notice 
of, 325, 326—cliaractcr of his piK’lical 
works, 327,328. 

Pirates (Greek), destruction of, by the 
allied squadrons, 300. 

Plague, devastations of, in Naples, in 
1656, 170, 171. 

Pleadings, observations on the^prolixily 
of, in France, 609—and in the English 
court of chancery, 616. 

Poland, present state of literature in, 699 * 
—proceedings of the Philoinathic So> 
ciety of Warsaw, ib. 700—number of 
journals published in Poland, 700,701 
—notice of importqfit works recently 
printed, 701—703—knd of the Miscel¬ 
lanea Critica of the University of Cra¬ 
cow, 703, 704, 


r 


:y of Spain, account of, 97, 
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Pidytechnic Scltoott Importance of esta¬ 
blishing one in lilnglaiid, .253, 254— 
*’ advantage of this esUbi shmeitt in 
France, 255. ' 

PonUcoulant (G. de), Th^orie Analitupie 
du Systeme du Monde, 2Si—design of 
his work, 235—abstractof his researches 
on the motion of the translation of pla¬ 
nets, 23.5—242—pn the rotation o,(i'thu 
celestial bodies, 243—246 — and oip 
their ligure, 246—2.51. 

Poor, account of provision for, in the 
Netherlands, 400—404. 

Population of Spain, SOi'B?—tabic of the 
population of the several kingdoms and 
provinces, 88—increase of population, 
88, 89—of Marmarica, 200, 201— 
amount of population in the Nether¬ 
lands, 367'—general table of it for ten 
years, with reiuaiks, 368—and of the 
increase of po|)ulation for live years, 
370—comparison of its increase v\itli 
that of several neighbouring countries, 
371, 372—rapid incic.isc of population 
in the tiistrict of Coiiteiidas, in liraail, 
460—population of Bahia, 466—and 
of the liberated provinces of Greece, 
679, 680. 

Pettier (M.), missionary labours of, in 
China, 502. 

Pouqueville (F. C. U. X..), Histoire de la 
Ueg^H^raiion de la Oricc, 271—chiirac- 
ter of the work, 280. 

Press, injudicious law concerning, pro¬ 
posed by the King of the Nethei hinds, 
413, 414. 

Prices of commodities in Spain, 103. 

Printing-presses., number of, in the Nether¬ 
lands, 396. 

Prisoners, cost of maintaining in the Ne¬ 
therlands, 409. 

Protestant mission in China, result of, .515, 
516. 

PuhUcations on the Coutiuent, lists of the 
principal, from July to Octobei, 1829, 
357—364-i-froni November, 1829, to 
February, 1830, 7 26—734—number of 
publication^ in the Netherlands fur 
three years, 397. 


Quetelet (M. \.), PAcliercItes sur les Pays 
Bas, 365. Sec Netherlands. 

R. 

Racine, anecdote uf, 126,127. 

Raffenel (C. IJ."). Histoire de tu (irice, 271 
—character of the work ,280. 


Raybaud(Maxirnc'), Memtiressur ladrier, 
&ic. 271—character of the work, 277. 

Raymond, Count of 'I'lioulouse, charactr'r 
of, 651. 

Rents of laud in Spain, 75, 76. 

Revenues of Spain, accotnt of, 90—94— 
and of the Netherlands, 392—ofGreece, 
392. 

Rey (Joseph), De la MMiode Jacatol, 655 
—abstract of his anal > sis of M. ,Iuco- 
tot’s- principles of cdiie.-ition, 602 , 663. 

Rhodes (M. de), mibsiouarv labo rs, of, in 
China, 497. '* 

iJicci (IMultbew), niissiunarv luboui's of, in 
China, 49^), 496. 

Roads, Mate of, in Spain, 82—8-1—reve¬ 
nues appropriated to their repair and 
cunstriictiou, 81, 85. 

Robberies, frequency of, in Spain, 10.5. 

Robert, duke of Normaiuly, pilgrimage 
of, to I’alestine, 631, 632. 

Robtspierre, auecilote of, 2.59. ’ 

Roman Catholic mission in C hina, aeconiit 
of, 495—51.5—result of it, 515. 

Romances, why not cultivated by the 
Gieeks ill the early ages, 108,109— 
roinanuc charneter and |uiisnils of tlie 
ancient Greiks, 110, lll--cliarciLt»'r;. 
of the principal writei.s i»f Gieek lo- 
nianees in later ages, I2<.t—138. 

Itossi’ili (Signor), opinion of, that Dante 
allegorized political philosophy mxier 
the person of Virgil, 432—ah.slract of 
hi.s iliuslialioii of soii'C passages of the 
Diviiiii Cunnnedia, according to iiis 
hypothesis, 4:>2, 433—application o(.' 
to Dante’s description of liidl, 4.>7, <138 
—observations on .Signor Kos''eUi’.s liy- 
pothesis of existence of a politico- 
religious s{> r to, purify the iloetriiies 
and refp t'l the abuses of t^e Koinisii 
■ Chnt^ch, 438—440. 

lioiutwn ol the celesti.'il hodies arieiiid 
iheii own axes, 243—of the moon, 21<> • 
—Ilf ihe sun, 246. 

Russia, literury intelligence from, 351-. 


Saint-Martin (M.de), Bishop of C.iiadra, 
examination of, before a Ciiinese tiiau- 
darin, 5l3—515. 

Salt, manufacture of, in Brazil, 469. 

Savoy, present stale of, 71.3—71.5. 

Scholl (Adam), missiuiiury labours of, in 
China, 496, 497. 

Schiller's Trilogie of Walleiistcji), notice 
of, 43-'Character of liis tragedies, 44— 

' 46—analysis of his •' Cnni]* of Wallen- 
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• btriii,” with translated specimens, and 
Remarks tlicreun, 68—character nf M. 
Constant’s tragedy imitated front Schil¬ 
ler’s, 41—and ol M. JJadieres’s feeble 
trageiiy, 41- - 1.'?. 69—71—rennuks on 
Schiller’s cbgracter of TlicKla by M. 
Constant, 72, 7.‘>. 

Schools, number of the Ncllierlands, 398. 

Sects, religious, in China, account of, 486, 
493. 

Scmimru of foreign missions, at Paris, ac¬ 
count of, 498, 499. 

Setchiien, progress of Chratlaiiity in the 
province of, 601, 502 • 

SgruUeudio (Filippo), a Neapolitan poet, 
analysis of his “ CanzioinV*,” 174— 
176—of his “ Glories of the Carnival,” 
176, 177—of his “ Macaroni,” 177, 
178. 

SiciUan language, comparison of, with the 
Neapolitan, 18)—notice of writers in 

’ wlie Sicilian dialect, ib. 182—particu¬ 
larly of Giovanni iMeli, 182 —190. 

Sick, trcatiiieiit of, among the •ancient 
Greeks, 118. 

Slave-trade and condition of slaves at 

' llahia, 467. 

SiiittM ( Alexadtire), Wstolre de la Kcwlu- 
tion Grecqtur-p 271—character of the 
work, 276. 

Spain, state of agriculture in, 74—76— 
conditiou of the agriculturists, 76-~iiu- 
proveincnts in agriculture, 77—socie¬ 
ties for its improveiiieiit, ib. 78—state 
of the foreign corn-trade, and obstacles 
the transport of grain from the iiiiu- 
to the coast, 78—80. 82—table of 
the average prices of corn, &.c. in the 
various provinces of d^in, from Sep¬ 
tember, 1827, to Scpien^^, 1828, 81 
—state o^he roads, 82—o^j^ravision 
for their Apiu«and constructi^^, 8,6 
—paucity of canals, 8.6—stupid deci¬ 
sion of the Council of^astile on this 
subject, ib, —notice of canals com¬ 
menced, 86—population, 86, 87 —table 
of (he population in the several kitig- 
daius and provinces, 88—increase of 
population, ib. 89—cause of the present 
degraded stale of Spain, 89—taxes 
paid by the laky, 90,92—contributions 
of the clergy, 92—expenses and reve¬ 
nues in 1828, 93, 94—new manufac¬ 
tures introduced into Spain, 94, 95— 
iron manufactures of Biscay, 95 —97— 
circulation of internal bills of exchange, 
97—currency, 98—coasting trade, ib. 
—table of official value of exports and 
imports in 1826, 99, note —remarks 
thereon, t6.—^ate of the indigent poor. 


nnd of mendicity, 100,101—wages of 
common labourers, 101,102—ordinary 
food of .th&people, and prices of the * 
articles mfst in use, 103—state of 
crime, 104, 103—table of lawsuits dnd 
of criminal cases brought before tlic 
diifercnt courts^ of Spain in 1826,106 
—sentences awarded in criminal cases, 

• ib.—classificiftion of crimes for wliich 
sentences were awarded, 107—obser¬ 
vations thereon, »/>. 108—literary intel¬ 
ligence from Spain, 3 d4. 

Spix (John Baptist) and von Martius (C. 

F. Philip), lleisesiu Brasiliue, 449. See 
Brazil. 

Steam, on the application of, 7l6—condi¬ 
tions of a perfect steani>cngiuc, pm- • 
posed by M. Wrouski, 717. 

Stephens’s (Henry) Thaeiurui J.ingiix 
Qncca, notice of new editions of, 721— 
724. 

Students in the universities of the Nether¬ 
lands, 399. ^ 

Sun, on the rotniun of, arounil its own 
axis, 246. 

Svem, a Danish prince, death of, de¬ 
scribed, 627,628. 


T. 


Tuo-Szee, a religious sect of the Cliiiieso, 
account of, 489, 490—account of a 
conspiracy of some members of (his 
sect against tue Chinese guvcrniueut, 
dOB^Ml. 

Tampjgm, province of, the present state 
of, 713, 714—population and character 
of its inhabitants, 714. 

Taposiris, notice of the ruins o{,J.99. 

Taxes, amount of, paid in Spain by the 
laity, 90—92—liy the clergy, 92, 93— « 

stale of taxation in the Netherlands, 
392. 

Tenants, condition of, in Spain, 75, 76. 

TertuUians treatise against Marcion, ex¬ 
tract from, translated, 588, 589. 

Theodorei, Bisiiop of Cyrus, notice of his 
treatise on natural theology, 584, 585. 

Theodoms Prodromus, literary character of, 
136,137—specimen of his literary va¬ 
nity, tb.—character of his ^ Loves of 
Rhodanthe and Dosicles,” 137,138. 

Tieozzi (Signor), Minwrie di Bianca Cap~ « 
pello, 475—character of the work, 484, 
485. 

Townsend’s (Rev. Joseph) Travels in 
Spain, notice of,J7^ * 

Trade of Spain, accoiAit of, 98, 99—do¬ 
mestic and foreign of the Nethe(laDds, 
386—391. • . 
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Turks, iiisiirroction of the Greeks ag»inst, 
'i?80. See Greeks. 


V. 

e 

Universities in the Nctliprlaiids, state of, 
399. 


V. 

VadiUo (Jose Manuel), Discursos Eeono- 
mieo-Politicos, 706—hlographical notice 
of liiin, tb.-i-analysis of his discourses, 
ib. 707, 

' Valentino (Biaso), a Neapolitan poett no¬ 
tice of his " La Fuorfcce,’’ or “ Scis- 
sars,” 178, 

Valentino (Giovan Battesta), a NeapuliUn 
poet, analysis of his " Napole scoiitra- 
fatto dapo la pcsta,” 170—173—notice 
of his " La Mezza Cai£.^.a,’'174. 

Vegetable productions of Marmarica, 197. 

Verbiebst (Ferdinand), missionary labours 
of, in China, 499, dOO. 

Villa do Pedro BUmca, account of a settle¬ 
ment of native Indians at, 464. 

Villemain (M.), tlieory of, to account for 
the neglect of romances by the early 
Greeks, t09—^his character of the ro¬ 
mance of Ileliodorus, 126—of Achilles 
Tatius, 131—of Chariton, 13 l'— of 
Longus, i:)3—of Nictirs K’.''cnianus, 
138. 

Vidtaire, anecdote of, 358. 


W. 

B'iiges of labour, state of, in Spain, 101, 

102 . 

Walsh’s (Rev. Dr.) “ Essay on Ancient 
Coins, illustrating the Pr< gress of Chris¬ 
tianity,” observations on, 596—598. 

Water, scarcity of, in a district of Brazil, 
468. 

T^aterloo, extracts of a French poem on, 
wirh corrective observations, 343—347 
—epigram on the leg of the Marquis of 
Anglesca, buried at Waterloo, 324. 

Wilken (Friedricli), Geschichte der Kreuz- 
znge, 623^character of of his work, 
626—comparison ot bis mode of nar¬ 
rating with that of M. Michaud, 627, 
628—his description of the mode in 
which the crusaders commenced a bat¬ 
tle, 652, 6.53. 

WoUmann (Caroline), Die liildhauer (the 
Sculptors), a novel, 337—plan of it, 
with extracts and remarks, .338—342. 

BVenAfct (Iloeiie), Sur Machinc.s (< Vapenr, 
7l6—his account of a steam-engine in¬ 
vented by himself, 717—history of his 
pamphlet, 717, 718. ^ 

X. 

Xenophon of Eidiesusyiioticc of his “ Loves 
of Abrocomusand Antliia,” 123, 121. 

Z. 

"oology of Marmarica, 197, 198. * 
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